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ANNUAL    COMPANION 


TO 


THE   OBSERVATORY, 

A   MONTHLY   EE\TEW   OF   ASTRONOMY 

No.  300.  1901.  Vol.  XXIV. 

INTEODUCTION. 

The  present  *  Companion '  closely  resembles  that  of  last  year. 

As  in  former  years,  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Denning  for  revising, 
the  "  Meteor  Notes,"  and  Mr.  Maw  for  kindly  supplying  a  number 
of  observations  of  Double  Sjars. 

M.  Loewy  has  again  favoured  us  with  advance-proofs  from  which 
we  have  obtained  the  Variable  Star  Ephemerides.  The  occultations 
of  stars  by  the  Moon,  the  pheRomena  of  Jupiter's  Satellites,  and 
the  diagrams  and  Ephemerides  of  the  Satellites  of  the  other  planets 
are  from  the  'Nautical  Almanac.'  The  Bphemeris  of  the  disk 
of  Mercury  is  from  the  American  '  Nautical  Almanac,'  and  that  of 
Jupiter  V.  from  the  *  Connaissance  de  Temps,'  1901. 

The  "  Eractioo  of  the  Year "  is  the  fraction  which  has  elapsed 
»t  mean  noon  of  the  particular  day  from  mean  noon  on  January  i. 
The  Moon's  declination  is  given  for  mean  midnight.  The  "  Lon- 
gitude of  the  Moon's  Terminator "  is  given  for  mean  midnight ; 
the  letters  M.  and  E.  signifying  morning  and  evening — that  is, 
that  the  Sun  is  rising  or  setting  on  that  particular  longitiide  of 
the  Moon's  surface ;  the  sign  +  indicates  longitudes  reckoned  from 
the  central  meridian  in  a  westward  direction.  The  angles  of 
disappearance  and  reappearance  for  occultations  are  reckoned  from 
the  true  north  in  the  direction  N.  E.  S.  W.,  as  for  double  stars, 

Greenwich  Mean  Time  is  used,  and  the  astronomical  day  is 
reckoned  from  noon  to  noon,  except  in  the  Ephemerides  of 
Variable  Stars,  where  Greenwich  Civil  Time  is  used,  the  day 
being  reckoned  from  midnight  to  midnight. 
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Date. 

Year. 

Fr.of 
Year. 

Sun 

0*8  Deo. 
Nooii, 

M.T.at 

Sid.  T.  at 
Mean 
Noon. 

Moons 
Phases. 

Sets. 

Eiaes. 

h    m 

h     ni 

0     J 

h   m    8 

h     m    8 

d 

h    m 

Jan.     6 

6 

•014 

4    4 

20     7 

22  33  S 

0     5  52 

19     I  29 

0  4 

12  14 

U 

»3 

•033 

4  14 

20     3 

21  33 

8  4| 
II     8 

19  29     5 

([12 

8  38 

20 

20 

•051, 

4»5 

19  57 

20  12 

19  56  4» 

•  20 

2  36 

27 

*7 

•071 

4  37 

19  48 

18  33 

12  54 

20  24  17 

J26 

21   52 

Feb.     3 

34 

•090 

4  50 

19  37 

16  38 

14    0 

20  51   52 

0  3 

3  30 

lO 

41 

•liO  ' 

5     3 

19  25 

14  29 

14  26 

21   19  28 

Cii 

6  12 

17 

48 

•129 

5  16 

19  14 

12    7 

14  15 

21  47     4 

•  18 

14  45 

»4 

55 

•148 

5  49 

18  57 

9  36 

13  30 

22  14  40 

>*5 

638 

Mar.    3 

62 

•167 

5  4" 

1843 

6  58 

12  14 

22  42  16 

0  4 

20    4 

lO 

69 

•186 

5-53 

18  27 

4  «6 

10  34 

23     9  52 

<Ci3 

I     6 

1? 

76 

•205 

6     5 

18  II 

I   30  S 

8  39 

23  37  28 

•  10 

0  53 

14 

83 

•225 

6  17 

17  55 

I   16N 

6  34 

0     5     4 

))26 

16  39 

31 

90 

•244 

6  29 

17  39 

4    0 

4  25 

0  32  39 

April  7 

97 

•263 

6  40 

17  23 

6  40 

2  20 

I     0  15 

0  3 

13  20 

>4 

104 

•282 

6  51 

17     8 

9  «5 

0    0  25 

I  27  $1 

an 

15  57 

' 

21 

III 

•301 

7     4 

16  53 

II  43 

23  58  48 

I   5S  27 

•  ■8 

9  37 

28 

118 

•320 

7  15 

16  39 

14     I 

57  30 

2  23     3 

>25 

4  15 

May    5 

"5 

•340 

7  "27 

16  26 

16     8 

5638 

2  50  39 

0  3 

6  19 

12 

132 

'559 

738 

16  ,4 

18     2 

56  12 

3  18  IS 

(Cii 

2  38 

19 

139 

•378 

748 

16    4 

19  41 

56  15 

3  45  51 

•  17 

17  38 

26 

146 

•397 

7  57 

15  56 

21     3 

5646 

4  '3  26 

J24 

17  40 

June    2 

'P 

•416 

8     5 

15  50 

22     8 

57  39 

441     2 

0  I 

21  53 

? 

160 

435 

8  12 

15  46 

22  54 

23  58  51 

5     8  38 

C   9 

10    0 

16 

167 

•4S5* 

8  16 

'5  44 

23  20 

0    0  17 

5  36  14 

•  16 

I  33 

*3 

>74 

•474 

8  19 

15  45 

23  *7 

I  48 

6     3  50 

>23 

8  59 

30 

181 

•493 

8  18 

15  49 

23  13 

3  16 

6  31  26 

July     7 

188 

•512 

!  '5 

15  54 

22  39 

4  32 

6  59    2 

0  I 

II   18 

14 

<95 

•531 

8  10 

16     I 

21  46 

5  32 

7  26  38 

C   8 

15  20 

21 

202 

•55^ 

8     3 

16  10 

20  34 

6    8 

7  5+  14 

•  15 

10  10 

28 

209 

•570 

7  53 

16  20 

19     6 

6  17 

8  21  49 

>23 

O30 

I  58 
22  34 

Aug.    4 

216 

•c8o 

7  4» 

16  30 

17  22 

5  5S 

8  49  25 

C   6 

20    2 

II 

223 

•608 

7  30 

16  41 

15  25 

5     6 

9  17     I 

•  13 

20  27 

18 

230 

•627 

7  ^6 

16  52 

13  15 

3  4? 

9  44  37 

>2I 

19  52 

*5 

»37 

•646 

7    » 

»7     3 

10  55 

2     6 

10  12  13 

0»9 

8  21 

Sept    I 

»44 

•665 

646 

17  H 

8  27 

004 

10  39  49 

C   5 

I  27 

8 

*^i 

•685 

63' 

17  25 

5  52 

23  57  46 

II     7  25 

•  12 

9  18 

M 

2S8 

•704 

6  15 

17  37 

3  "., 

55  21 

II   35     I 

)I20 

13  33 

22 

265 

•713 

5  59 

17.48 

0  29N 

52  53 

12     2  36 

O27 

17  36 

29 

272 

•742 

5  4* 

17  59 

2  14S 

50  29 

12  30  12 

Oct.     6 

279 

•761 

526 

18  II 

4S7 

48  17 

12  57  48 

C  4 

8  52 

13 

286 

•780 

5  " 

18  23 

7  37 

46  24 

13  25  24 

•  12 

I   11 

20 

293 

•800 

456 

18  35 

10  12 

44  57 

«3  S3     0 

D20 

5  58 

ay 

300 

819 

4  4* 

1847 

12  39 

43  59 

14  20  36 

O27 

3     ^ 

Not.    3 

307 

•838 

4  29 

19    0 

14  56 

43  38 

14  48  12 

C  2 

19  24 

10 

3«4 

•857 

4  »7 

19  12 

17     2 

43  58 

15  '5  48 

•  10 

«9  34 

17 

321 

•876 

+  z 

19  25 

18  54 

44  59 

15  43  23 

]>i8 

20  23 

H 

318 

•895 

3  58 

19  36 

20  29 

46  39 

16  10  59 

O25 

13  18 

Deo.    I 

335 

•9«5 

3  5* 

19  46 

»i  45 

4858 

16  38  35 

C   2 

9  50 

8 

34* 

•934 

3  ^2 

19  56 

22.41 

41  49 

17     611 

#10 

14  53 

/      'V^ff  1 

•953 

348 

20     3 

23  15 

23  58  30 

17  33  47 

>i8 

8  35 

/          "3^6 

'97^  , 

3  SO 

20    7 

23  27 

18     1  23 

O25 

0  16 

/ 

'9/. 

1^3    / 

'99^  1 
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0    \  ^% 

\ 
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6  Meteoric  Showers.  [No.  300. 

Radiant-points  of  the  principal  Meteoric  Showers  of  the  Year. 
By  W.  F.  Denninq. 


Date. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Jan.    2.3 

3- 
II  . 

17  • 
22  . 

*5  • 
29  . 
5-10 
15. 
15. 
20  . 
20  . 
1-4. 

14. 

18  . 

24. 
»7  . 
28  . 
Apr.  12-24 
18 

1 8-22 

18-23 
20-21 
25... 
30... 
I  ... 

5-17 
6 

7 
II 

i9 

30 
June  2-17.. 

10 

11-19 

13  ... 

15  ... 

20  ... 

26... 

July    4... 

7-Aug. 

6-11 

»5-3 

19  .. 
2S-Sep.i5 


May 


Radiant. 


230  +53 

156  +41 
220  +13 

*95  +53 
208  —  8 

i3>  +3* 
213  -1-52 

74  +43 
236  +11 
261  +  4 

181  +34 

263  +36 

166  +  4 

250  +54 

316  +76 

161  +58 

229  +32 

263  +62 
210  —10 
231  +17 
296  ±  o 
189  -31 

270  +33 
272  +21 

291  +59 
239  +46 
254  -21 
338  -  2 

H4  +  7 
231   +27 

264  +64 

333  +27 
249  —20 
261   +  5 

274  +69 
310  +61 
291  +52 
335  +57 
354  +39 
303   +24 

333  +317 
282  —13 

a3  +43 
314  +48 
48  +43 


Meteurs. 


Swift ;  long  paths, 
Swifr. 

Swift;  streaks. 
Slow  ;  bright. 
Very  swift ;  streaks. 
Swiit. 
Very  swift. 
Slow  ;  bright. 
Swift ;  streaks. 
Swifl;  streaks. 
Swift;  bright. 
Swift;  streaks. 
Slow ;  bright. 
SwifL 

Slow;  bright. 
Swift. 

Swift;  small. 
Rather  swift. 
Slow  tirebaUs. 
Swift;  short. 
Swift;  streaks. 
Slow ;  long. 
Swift. 

Swift;  short. 
Rather  slow. . 
Small ;  short. 
Slowish. 
Swift;  streaks. 
Slow;  bright. 
Slow;  small. 
Slowish. 
Swift;  streaks. 
Slow;  Breballs. 
Very  slow. 
Bather  fwift. 
Swift;  streaks. 
Swift ;  small. 
Swift. 

Swift;  streaks. 
Swift. 
Swift. 
Very  slow. 
Swift;  streaks. 
Swift;  short. 
Swift;  streaks. 


Date. 


Radiant 


a           i 

0         0 

July  28  ... 

339  -12 

July-Sept.. 

335  +73 

Aug.    4  ... 

30  +36 

4.10 

350  +51 

10  ... 

45  +57 

14... 

311   +62 

15  ... 

292  +53 

16... 

61  +48 

21-25 

291   +60 

25  ... 

5  +11 

Aug.-Sept. 

346  ±  0 

5-«5 

62  +37 

6-17 

106  +52 

10  ... 

74  +4» 

15... 

77  +57 

21  ... 

31   +19 

22  ... 

335  +58 

27  ... 

75  +15 

Oct.     2  ... 

230  +52 

4   •• 

133   +79 

4... 

3'o  -^77 

8  ... 

77  +3» 

«-i4 

45   +58 

14... 

133   +68 

18-20 

92  +15 

20  ... 

IC7   +12 

23  ... 

99  +13 

29... 

IC9  +23 

Nov.    I  ... 

43  +22 

2  ... 

55  +  9 

ic-12 

'33  +31 

14-16 

150  +22 

16-28 

154  +4» 

20-23 

62  +23 

23-24 

25  +44 

25-28 

208  +43 

30... 

190  +58 

Deo.    4   •• 

162  +58 

6  ... 

80  +23 

8... 

145  +  7 

8  ... 

208  +71 

10-12 

108  +33 

12  ... 

119  +29 

22  ... 

194  +67 

25... 

98   +31 

Meteors. 


Slow ;  long. 
Swift. 

Swift;  streaka. 
Swift. 

Swift;  streaks. 
Rather  swift. 
Swift;  bright. 
Swift;  streaks. 
Slow;  bright. 
Slow ;  short 
Slow. 

Swift;  streaks. 
Swift;  streaks. 
Swift;  streaks. 
Swift;  streaks. 
Slow. 
Slowish. 
Swift;  streaks. 
Slow ;  bright. 
Swift;  streaks. 
Slowish. 
Swift;  streakflL 
•Small;  short 
Rather  switt 
Swift;  streaks. 
Swift;  streaks. 
Swift;  streaks. 
Very  swift 
Slow;  bright 
Slow;  bright 
Very  snilt;  streaks. 
Swiit;  streaks. 
Swift;  streaks. 
Slow ;  bright. 
Very  slow;  trains. 
Very  swift. 
Swift;  streaks. 
Swift;  streaks. 
Slow;  bright 
Swift;  streakrt. 
Rather  swift. 
Swift;  short 
Rather  Awift. 
Swift;  streaks. 
Very  slow. 


The  radiant-points  of  the  more  brilliant  showers  are  indicated  by  heavier  type.  The 
I^ecnids  of  November  may  perhaps  furnish  plentiful  displays  in  1901  and  1902. 

The  Perseids,  with  inax.  on  August  1 1,  are  visible  for  a  considerable  period  and  their  radiant- 
point  eihibit.H  a  motion  to  E.N.E.  amongst  the  stars.    The  following  is  an  ephemeris : — 


Radiant. 

o  o 

97  +  50*9 

21-8  +  51-6 

240+ 52a 

''2+52-5 

5+5J-3 


Date. 


July  30  . 

Aug.    I  . 
3- 
5 
7 


Radiant 


3o-8  +  53'8 

33a+54*4 
35-5  +  55"o 
3r9+S5'5  « 

40'i+s^-o\\ 


Date. 


Aug. 


9... 
II  ... 
13  ... 
15... 

\1  ... 


Radiant. 


4a -6+ 565 
45C+57-0 

47*5  +  57'5 
501+580 

%V^+S8S 


.( 
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Planets. 


[No.  300. 


Jupiter  (1^) 

Saturn  ( h ). 

1901. 

E.A. 

Noon. 

Dec. 
Noon. 

Diam.  Bises. 

Tran- 
siU. 

SeU. 

R.A. 
Noon. 

Dec. 
Noon. 

Diam. 

Rises. 

'^'^'"  Set*, 
sits.  , 

h  m    8 

0      1 

u      !h 

m 

h   m 

m   h 

h  m   8 

0     I 

ti 

h  m  !  h   m  '  h   m 

Jan.      I 

17  +»  551*3     5S. 

292    19 

4 

22  58 

2  52 

18  33  39 

"  37  S. 

14-0 

19  5>i3  48,  3  4f 

21 

18     I  59  23  10 

300  J 8 

«> 

21   59 

»  5* 

18  43  42 

22  29 

14-0 

18  4122  4o|  »  3S 

Feb.    ID 

18  19  34  23     7 

31-0    17 

3 

20  57 

0  SI 

18  52  58 

22  19 

142 

17  30 

11   30!   I   jc 

Mar.     2 

18  34  45"  5« 

32-4    15 

59 

19  54 

»3  49 

19     0  49 

22    9 

146 

16  18 

20    19:    0    2C 

22 

18   46    36   22   48 

34*2    14 

5« 

18  47 

22  43 

19     6  40 

22     I 

15-0 

«5    4 

19       623       £ 

Apr.    11 

18  54  10  22  41 

364    13 

39 

'7  35 

21   31 

19  10     5 

21   56 

^5-4 

«3  49 

17    51  21     5: 

18  56  4»  i2  39 

388    12 

22 

x6  19 

20  16 

19  10  44 

"  55 

160 

12  31 

16  33  20  V, 

ai 

18  53  5r22  45 

412  |U 

I 

14  57 

18  53 

19     8  41 

21  59 

1 6*4 

II   10 

15    12  19    1^ 

June  10 

18  46  15I22  57 

428     9 

37 

n  31 

17  25 

19     4  '8 

22    7 

i6-8 

948 

13    49  17    5c 

.  ,      30 

18  35  4«  23  10 

43*4     8 

9 

12       2 

15  55 

18  58  24 

22  18 

17-0 

8  26 

12  25,16  M 

Julj    20 

18  25     2  23  20 

+3-0     6 

4' 

10    33 

14  25 

18  52     9 

22  28 

17-0 

7     a 

II     o|i4  5^ 

Aug.     9 

18  17  10  23  27 

414 

5 

'5 

9     6 

12  57 

18  46  48 

22  36 

166 

5  ^2 

9  36  ^3  3; 
8  1412  ic 

^9 

>8  H    5;»3  30 

39** 

3 

54 

7  45 

11  36 

18  43  22 

22  42 

162 

4  18 

SepU  18 

18  16  26|  23  32 

370 

2 

39 

6  29 

ID    19 

18  42  32 

22  45 

158 

*  59 

6  55H0  51 

Oct.      8 

18  23  58  23  30 

34-8 

I 

26 

5  17 

9     8 

t8  44  31 

22  45 

I5'2 

I  42 

5  38;  9  3H 
4  24I   8  2( 

28 

18  35  53  23  23 

33"o 

0 

19 

4  " 

8     3 

1849     9 

22  42 

14-8 

0  28 

Nov.   17 

18  51   13  23     8 

316  123 

14 

3     7 

7     0 

18  56     4 

22  35 

>4*4 

23  14 

3  "1  7  i< 

Dec.      7 

19     8  58,  22  45 

30-6    |22 

10 

2     6 

6     2 

19     4  40 

"  *5„ 

142 

22     3;  2     2|  6     ; 

»7 

19  28  13I  22  10  S. 

30*0    121 

7 

"     7 

5     7 

19  14  22 

22  10  S. 

140 

20  53 

0  53    4  5: 

Uranus  (^). 


Neptune  (^). 


Jan.      1 

16  52    2!  22  31  S. 

3*4 

i8     9 

22     7 

»     S 

5  49  '4  a* 

II  N. 

27 

2 

58 

,, 

1 
6:19   1. 

3' 

16  58  26| 22  42 

3*5 

16  18 

20  15 

0  12 

5  46     9:  22 

27 

0 

57 

5i«7  I 

Bfar.     2 

17     2  191 22  47 

3-6 

14  25 

18  21 

22  17 

5  44  41  22 

2-6 

22 

57 

5I15  I 

Apr.     I 

17     i  53 

22  49 

3-6 

12  29 

16  24 

20  19 

5  45  22,22 

2-6 

21 

0 

8.13  I 

May     I 

17    0  16 

22  45 

3*7 

10  27 

14  23 

18  19 

5  48     4 

2-6 

5 

I3iii  2 

3> 

16  55  29 

22  38 

3*7 

8  23 

12  20 

16  17 

5  52  13 

25 

II 

I9i  9  2 

June  30 

1-6  50  21 

22  30 

37 

6  19 

10  17 

14  15 

5  57    0 

2*5 

14 

22    7   3 

July   30 

16  46  41 

22  25 

37 

4  18 

8  16 

12  14 

6     1  30 

25 

20 

28.  5  3 

Aug.  29 

16  45  50 

22  23 

3-6 

2  18 

6  17 

10  16 

6    4  51 

2-6 

26 

341  3  4 

Sept.  28 

16  48  13 

22  28 

35 

0  43 

4  21 

7  59 

6     6  24 

2-6 

29 

17 

37!   I  4 

Oct.    28 

16  53  30;  22  37 

3*4 

22  32 

2  29 

6  26 

6     5  49 

2-6 

3» 

39123  4 

Nov.  27 

17    043I2247 

3*3 

20  42 

038 

4  34 

6     3  19 

27 

3» 

38'2i  4 

Dec.   27 

47     8  3422  58  S. 

34 

18  49 

22  44- 

i  39 

5  59  46,  22 

15N. 

27 

iq 

37,19  4 

Ceres. 

PaUas. 

1901. 

B.A. 

Noon. 

Dec. 
Noon. 

Transits. 

1900. 

R.A. 
Noon. 

Dec. 
Noon. 

Transit*. ' 

Oct,     5  ... 

17  ... 

29  ... 

Nov.  10  ... 

22  ... 

h  m 

2  44 

2  35 
2  25 
2  14 
2     5 

3  10  N. 
2  31 
2    0 
I  42 
1  44N. 

h    m 

>3  47 
12  52 
II  54 

ID    56 
10      0 

Aug.  18  ... 

30... 

Sept.  II  ... 

Oct.     5  ... 

h    m 

23     7 
22  59 

22  50 
22  41 
22  34 

3  H 

0  41  N. 

1  59  8. 

4  328. 

h   m 
13  20 
12  25 
II  28 
10  J3 
9  39 

Vesta. 


Jan.  14  ... 

9  25 

20  15 N. 

21  46 

>3  49 

26  ... 

9  H 

12  51 

Feb.    7... 

9    2 

23  14 

II  52 

19... 

850 

24  26  N. 

10  53 

^^e  times  of  rising  aad  setUng  correfpond  tu  the  adjacent  transit,  irreBpeotire  of  the  day  given  i 
^e  Srst  ooJuma, 


1901.]  Eclipses.  9 

ECLIPSES  IN  1901. 

In  the  jear  1901  there  will  be  two  Eolipees  of  the  Sun  and  two  of  the 
Moon  (one  being  onlj  penumbral). 

I. — A  Penumbral  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  1901,  May  3. 

Partlj  yisible  at  Greenwich.     First  contact  with  tlie  penumbra  occurs  at  62^  # 
from  the  North  Point  towards  the  East.    Last  contact  at  38^  towards  the  West, 

h  Di 
First  contact  with  Penumbra  4  6*3 
Last        „        „  „  «     55*^ 

The  Moon  will  rise  at  Greenwich  at  7**  28™. 

II. — A  Total  Eclipse  of  the  SuVj  1901,  May  17. 

InTisible  at  Greenwich.  The  centre  of  the  shadow  begins  its  course  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  west  of  Madagascar,  skirts  the  southern  coast  of  that  island 
and  crosses  Reunion  and  Mauritius.  It  next  touches  land  in  the  Maluj 
Archipelago,  passes  through  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  ends  its  coarse  East  of 
New  Guinea,  where  the  Sun  will  be  setting. 

Eolipse  Totality  Totality  Sun's 

begins.  begins.  ends.  Altitude, 

dhm        hms  hms  ^ 

Mauritius  (Observatory) 17  15     i  i6     1  36  16     5  11  19 

Sumatra  (Padang)  17   16     4  17  37  27  17  43  41  69 

3omeo  (Pontianak)     17  16  31  18     5  56  18   11   36  61 

Araboyna  (Port  Victoria)   ...  17   17  27  18  48  28  18  52  43  34 

New  Guinea  (Port  Moresby) .  17  18     i  19     6  39  19    9  58  11 
G.M.T.  in  all  cases. 

Ontral  Eclipse  begins  May  17*  15**  57"*7  G.M.T.  in  Long.  40®  6'  E., 
Lat.  27°  30'  S. 

Central  Eclipse  ends  May  17^  19^  io«i  G.M.T.  in  liong.  156°  58'  E., 
Lat.  12°  so'  S. 

A  Partial  Eclipse  will  be  visible  at  the  following  places.  The  tinies  are  local 
Mean  in  all  cases : — 

Eclipse  Greatest  Eolipse 

begins.  Eclipse.            ends.  Magnitude, 

dhm  h     m  h     in 

Madras  17  21   15*9  22  187  23  280  0*367 

Hong  Kong   18     i     o'6             i   59*3            2  53*4  0*272 

Perth  (W.  Aust.) 18     o  57*0             i  48*7             2  38*0  0*197 

Adelaide 18     3     8*7  3  55-6            4  39*3  0*250 

III. — A  Partial  Edijyse  of  the  Moon,  1901,  October  27. 

Partly  visible  as  a  penumbral  eclipse  at  Greenwich.  Magnitude  of  the 
Eclipse  '227  (Moon's  diam.  =1).  The  first  contact  with  the  shadow  occurs  at 
137°  from  the  North  point  towards  the  East.  Last  contact  at  166^  towards 
the  West. 

h     m  h      m 

First  contact  with  Penumbra    i       5*1  With  shadow  2  25*0 

Last        „  „        „  5     256  „        „         4  5*8 

The  Moon  will  rise  at  Greenwich  at  4*»  35*. 

IV. — An  Annular  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  1901,  November  10. 

Invisible  at  Gh-eenwich.  The  central  line  passes  from  South  of  Sieily, 
through  the  Mediterranean,  Suez,  Arabia,  Ceylon,  Malay,  Assam,  and  the 
Philippines. 

Central  Eclipse  begins  generally  November  10*  17^  43"*'8  G.M.T.  in 
liongitude  13°  29' £.  of  Greenwich,  Lat.  36*^  57'  N.  End^  generally  November 
lo'  21^  i3"|*o  in  Long.  121°  12'  East  of  Greenwich,  Lat.  17°  2^'N, 

At  Madraa  a  Partial  EeUpse  will  he  viaible.    Magnitude  0*%^%  t^&utC^  d\%xf^« 
=  !>.    EeJijwe  begitm  10*  j^*  17^-6,    Eolipte  ends  1 1*  -^  'kV^^'k  ^t^a^Sxssi^^ 
Angh  trom  North  point.    First  contact  79°  W.     Last  conUct  lo^^  ISk, 


10  OccuUaiions,  igc'i.  [No.  300. 

OCCULTATIONS,  1901.     (Visible  at  Greenwich.) 


Pate. 


Jan. 
I 
5 
5 
6 
6 
II 

"4 
28 
28 
29 
30 
30 
Feb. 

I 

2 

2 

3 

5 

9 
10 

13 
>3 
<♦ 
21 
22 

a4 

26 

'Mar. 

2 
«3 
»4 
as 
«5 
26 
28 
*9 
Apr. 

4 

7 

7 

8 

10 
22 
22 
a3 
a7 
28 

May 

I 

7 
8 

«3 
3» 


Star. 


B.A.O.  1242  ... 

1  Cancri 

B.A.C.  2737   ... 

A*  Cancri  

60  Cancri   

B.A.O.4312   ... 

1'  Libne      

13  Tauri 

i4Tauri 

D.M.+20O785. 

B.A.a  1733  .. 

X*  Ononis 


D.M.H-i70i596 

A*  Canrri   

A' Cancri  

w  Leonis 

p^  Leonis    

B.A.C.  47CO   ... 

10  Lilyrae 

52  Opbiucbi  ... 
B.AA  59,4  ... 
DM. -10*5189 

51  Pisciuin 

IT  Piscium 

BXO.  1064  ... 
Bj1.C.  1733  ... 


6-6 

5"9 
6-3 

5-6 
y'7 
6-5 
6S 
5-4 
6-4 
S» 
6-3 
47 

5-6 
5-6 
5« 
5-6 
6-2 

S'3 
6-4 
6-5 
6-3 
6-5 
57 
5-6 
*-5 
*-3 


r  Cancri 5*0 

B.A.C.  6125   •••  64 

w'  Tauri '58 

/Tauri     15-5 

B.A.C.  1639   ...]6-5 

68  Orionis  '5-6 

I  Cancri 15-9 

A'  Cancri   58 


B.A.C.  4531    ..J 

w'  6'corpii  

«'  Scorpii  

D.M.— 2104449 
D.M.— .20°  5223 
D.M.  +  i9°iiic 

X^  Orionis  15-9 

D.U.+  i8°i349|6-5 
19  Sextantis  ...  6*0 
p^  Leonis   6*2 


t  Yirginis   

21  Sagittarii  ... 
^Sagittarii    ... 

X  Piscium  

B.A.C.  5109  ... 


5*5 
4*9 
49 
47 
54 


Disap. 


M.T. 


h  m 
9  8 
9  45 
«7  55 
6  36 

13  48 
»5  49 

14  47t 

8  3 
8  32 
6     o 

4  15 

14  41 

6  32 
17  20 
'8  57: 
'4  34 

15  14 

17  38 
12  36! 

16  23 

18  25 
18  57 

6  54 

10  20 

7  17 

11  21 

10  46 
15   12 


t 

5  30 

11  59 
«5  59 
16  5 
»3  37 
«3  >4 

9  26 

10  25 
8  6 
7  40 

JO  44 

15  18 

12  39 
12  26 

»3  57+ 

11  49 


Reap. 


M.T.      P. 


7? 

129 

121 

108 

123 

13c 

116 

9 

43 

76 

150 

no 


146 

43 
107 

88 
'»3 
»33 
118 

99 
61 

67 
76 
97 
5« 
«7 


122 
118 
89 
84 
94 
63 
34 
142 


16 

86 
36 
65 
71 
178 
168 
96 

86 
62 

122 

90 


h  m 
10  22 
10  50 

18  51 

7  3« 
»5  4 
»7  9 
«5  53 

8  28 

9  28 

6  37 
4  4a 

15  36 

7  18 

17  4» 

19  47t 
«5  37 

16  30 

18  53 

n  4a 

17  36 

19  36 

20  12 

7  5« 
if  7t 

8  17 
12  21 


12  3 

16  18 
8  40 

7  4» 
>a  35 
10  6 

6  40 
6  33 

13  18 

17  19 
16  20 

14  58 

13  58 

10  II 

11  u 

8  24 
8  31 

"  5J 

16  X9t 

>3  5> 

13  23 

14  48 

12  36 


268 
258 
178 
277 
287 
286 
280 

33' 
302 
268 
202 
268 


June 

3 

3 

4 

4 

7 
25 
28 
28 
^9 

July 
I 

2 

3 

18 
28 
»9 


289 
242 
268 
282 
276 

319 
359 
256 

3" 
288 

356 
286 
319 
312 

305 
210 

a47 
316 

304 
291 
222 

227 
336 


Date. 


i3< 

357 
288 

3*4 

294 

264 

281  Aug. 

268 

298 

280 

245 

*37 
293 
288 


4 
6 

7 
^4 

:i 

^9 

Bopt. 

4 
4 
5 
5 
6 

9 

26 

^7 
28 

Oct. 

I 
3 
4 
6 

17 
18 

>9 

22 

»3 
*4 
*7 

47 


Star. 


p  Sagittarii 

15  Sagittarii  ... 
DM.— 1 90  5273 
B.A.C.  6536   ... 
J^  Capricorni...l5** 
B.A.C.  4531    ...;57 

«*  Soorpii  |4** 

to»^  Scorpii  4*6 

D.M.-21O441965 


D.M.-20°5223  6-5 


B.A.C.  6710 
B.A.C.7063  .. 
19  Sextantis  .. 
21  Sagittarii  .. 
<2  Sagittarii 


P.M.-3O5539 

0  Ftseiuin   

29  Aritrtis  

D.M +170564 
B.A.C.  6oq8   .. 
D.M.- 19^5273 
c'  Capricorni 
ff  Aquarii    ... 


B.A.C.  1 361   .. 

«?  Tauri   

B.A.C.  1647  .. 
B.A.C.  1651    .. 

71  Orionis 

ff  Cancri 

D.M.-?05539 

25  Piscium 

62  Pifioium 


B.A.C.  1240 
71  Orionis  ... 
D.M.4-i7°i479 
60  Cancri  J57 


6-5 
37 
6-5 
6-5 
5> 
5*o 
6-3 
6-3 
6-0 


I  Opbiucbi 
16  Sagittarii 
D.M.-i8''52o6 
c^  Capricorni . . 

c  Aquarii   

X  Piscium  

29  Arietia  

o  Arietis     

D.M.+  18O1349 


Disap. 

M.T. 

P. 

b  m 

0 

»4  4 

11 1 

15  6 

48 

11  52 

3» 

»4  49 

102 

"4  59 

109 

7  57 

101 

II  15 

53 

11  30 

ICO 

845 

96 

7  26t 

44 

9  a9 

»57 

9  59 

151 

8  47 

156 

9  5> 

60 

8  33 

96 

12  58 

45 

14  39 

84 

10  51 

57 

II  II 

26 

847 

44 

12  39 

109 

12  54 

85 

12  29 

28 

H  9 

121 

16  2 

?»3 

12  7 

90 

«»  33 

37 

10  48t 

3' 

14  32t 

90 

7     5 

347 

6  20 

116 

6  1 

29 

II  14 

129 

17  10 

58 

12  3 

35 

14  46 

39 

5  * 

«49 

639 

119 

6  50 

86 

9  5 

«53 

8  53 

61 

14  35 

73 

12  15 

3» 

17  3a 

108 

13  II 

62 

M. 


b 

»5  1 
16  ] 

>a  A 
»5  i 
«5  5 

9  ' 
12  1 

10 


8  I 

9  4 
10  I 

9  a 
II 

9  4 


14 
M  A 

'I  A 
9  5 
13  3 
13  J 
13  a 


<5 

16  5 

13  " 

n  ' 
II  1 

15  a 
7  1 
6  < 
6^ 


11  ( 
18  ' 

12  '. 
15  1 

5  : 
7  : 

8 

9 
10 

15  : 
13 

18  i 
14  1 


,^  ,     ^„      t  SUr  below  boriion.  f  Sturaaiting. 

^/le Mnglea  (Pj  mn  nvkoned  from  the  true  N.  point  in  the  direction  N.Te.,  8.,  W.,  t.  0.  from  t! 
boiUxn  t)f  the  Moon's  inTerted  image  lovixdi  th«  rigbt 
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Oecultations,  1901  {continuett) . 
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Star. 

eii 

Diiap. 

Beap. 

Dole. 

Star. 

El 

Diiwp.             E*ap. 

lltL 

a    M.T. 

P. 

M,T. 

P. 

M.  T. 

P. 

M.T. 

1 

A'Caticri  

m  LeottiB     

B.A.C.  6081   ... 

&3.  Pi»diiii] 

0  ArieHfl    

B-AC.  1Z40  -- 

B.A.C.  1361  .-. 
B-A.C.  1647  .. 

71  Oriotiifl  ..... 
£8  Geiuinomm , 

«  Ckucri ......... 

59 

6-5 
5-5 
5  « 

b    m 

17  3* 

1%    4 

5  54 

3  4* 

3  15 

8  11 
17  14 
»9     S 
'S     4 

9  51 
10  41 
19   it 

9   54 

0 
4a 

41 

58 
4^ 
19 

117 
t05 

;  5+ 

,  69 

140 

46 

h    m 

«?  59 
1 2  30 
6  S7t 
4  34 
3  49 
9     0 
t*     7 

19  31 
16     4 
10  33 
10  S4 

20  6 
10  14 

34» 

183 

»74 
300 
21 S 

316 

210 
ISO 

2JI 

34 » 

D«^ 

B.A.C.  6902   ... 
^  CnpHoomi ... 

D.M.-3^S539. 

X  Pi*oium  

29  Aricttfl  ...... 

0  Arietift     . 

B.A.C.  1361    ... 
ffTaupi  

RM.  +  iri349 
A^Cancri  ..!., 

*7 

34 

47 

17 
5^8 

h   tn 
£  36 

6  43 

7  14 
10  15 
ts  It 

4  30 

5  53 
to   19 
10  41 

3^ 

1 1 
16 

8t 
6 

si 

h    tn 
7  3-1 

7  39T 
Ji   4&t 

8  9 

6    tK 

It  39 
tl  53 

J 

The  angle 


t  Star  below  horizon.  }  Star  setting. 

»  (P)  are  reckoned  from  the  true  N.  point  in  the  direction  N.,  £.,  8.,  W.,  i.  e.  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Moon's  inrerted  image  towarda  the  right. 


The  following  "  near  approaches  "  are  also  given  in  the  *  Nautical 
Almanac,'  and  are  especially  interesting  to  observers  rather  South 
and  rather  North  of  Greenwich  respectively : — 

North  Near  Approaches, 


Date.               Star. 

Mag. 

G.M.T. 

Angle. 

Date. 

Star. 

Mag. 



G.M.T. 

Angle. 

1 

h  m 

0 

h  m 

0 

Jan.     1  »  «*  Tauri     

4-6 

>7     I 

0 

Sept.  23 

B.A.C.  6992  ... 

67 

9  18 

340 

27     irAriet-is    

5-6 

11     I 

35" 

23 

ii  Caprioorni . . . 

3*4 

9  26 

340 

Ftrb.  28,D.M.  +  i70i596 

5-6 

14  48 

16 

28 

^  Piscium  

46 

6  40 

339 

Mar.  28    B.A.C.  2737  ... 

6-3 

14  22 

17 

Oct     2 

B.A.C.  1563  ... 

6-S 

13     8 

353 

1            29    60  Cancri  

57 

II   36 

a3 

a9 

B.AC  1361  ... 

6-5 

6  15 

•35« 

i  Kay     2    B.A.C.  4679  ... 
4    X  Liibne 

6-5 
61 

9  >i 
16  16 

23 

»9 
Not.    5 

17 

«  Tauri   

37 
5*5 
6-2 

7  34 

17  29 

7  5' 

^^6 

3 

347 

jt?"  Leonis   

B.A.C.  7087  ... 

8    p^  Sagittarii  ... 

15  44 

338 

15     T  PiK'ium 

5-6 

IS  38 

34« 

22 

^  Pidcium  

4-6 

4  30 

337 

July  29    p^  Sagittarii  ... 

.61 

12     3 

344 

Dec.  IS 

V  Aquarii  

4-6 

6  32 

336 

-  Aug.    3    X  Pisciiim  

47 

842 

340 

^5 

D.M.-|-i7°i479 

6-2 

18     2 

13 

3  1  22  Pisciiim 

S'9 

14    8 

333 

27 

60  Cancri  

57 

16  .3 

»3 

8    B.AC.  1417  ... 

6-5 

13  25 

351 

29 

36  Sextant  is  ... 

6-5 

19  13 

*5 

South 

Near 

Approaches, 

1 

h  m 

.7§ 

h  m 

Jan.     3    X>  Ononis 

47 

5  55 

Aug.    4 

62  Piscium    ... 

60 

'4  45 

«54 

3    X*  Ononis 

4-« 

10  47 

185 

28 

c^  Capricorni... 

6-2 

13  52 

155 

3    68  Oriouls 

S-6 

15  10 

191 

Sept   4 

D.M.-|-i8°624. 

5'9 

12  26 

169 

6    A«  Cancri  

5-8 

9     3 

>95 

29    B.A.C.  609    ... 

6-2 

11   56 

158 

24    22  Piscium    ... 

59 

5  »o 

»53 

Oct     I    D.M.4-18O594. 

6-5 

16  25 

J74 

Feb.     5    55  Leonis  

60 

10  26 

205 

3    D.M.+i8°ii29 

6S 

17    4 

185 

25    B.A.C.  1417  ... 

^•5 

12    6 

182 

Not.  21 

25  Piscium     ... 

63 

3  36 

«57 

Mar.    1  ;  BA.C.  2737  .. 

6-3 

7  ^3 

J95 

»5 

DM.+  18O594. 

6-5 

13  26 

>75 

10  |D.M.~i9°4io6 

6S 

13  58 

197 

28 

X  Geminorum .. 

3-6 

11   39 

187 

26  j  71  Ononis 

5> 

II  II 

191 

Dec.     I 

19  Sextautts  ... 

60 

18  56 

206 

{Apr.    4    t'Yirginis  

5-S 

7  39 

202 

2 

p^  Leonis  

6-2 

20  38 

206 

26    3  Leonis    

60 

6-4  j 

10  23 

9  '^1 

205 
200 

*3 

t  Tauri  ......... 

\" 

l^  x% 

r 

:  May    3    ^0  Libra    

1                                           ' 

\ 

\ 
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Disk  of  Mercury.— Satellites  of  Mars.    [No.  300. 


ILLUMINATED  DISK  OF  MEECURY. 


Date. 

Jan.     I... 
II... 

21... 

31... 
10... 
20... 
2... 
12... 
22... 
April  I... 
II... 
21... 073 


Feb. 
Mar. 


0*949 
•985 
•998 
•975 

•837 
•467 
•072 
•048 
•260 

•45* 
'602 


e 

i7§-2 

160*8 
91*0 

357*9 
341*8 
332*8 
3'5*7 
177-6 
158*8 

154*7 
151*9 
150-3 


At  Greenwich  Noon. 


Date.         k 
May    I... 0*869 


II... 

21... 

31... 
June  10... 

20... 

30... 

July  10... 

•     20... 

30... 
Aug.    9... 

19- 


-992 
•941 
•7.8 

•495 
•307 

•>34 
•019 
-062 
-292 

•645 
936 


9 

151*6 

165*2 

342-0 

35»'4 

'•5 

9-2 

17-2 

54*1 
162*5 
179*8 
191-7 
207-2 
333*7 


Date. 

Sept.  8... 
18... 
28... 

8... 
18... 
28... 

7... 
17... 
27... 

7... 
17... 
27... 


Oct. 


Not. 


Dec. 


0*952 
•884 
•806 
•686 
•486 
-162 
•032 
*453 
*778 
•915 

•973 
0*996 


29...  0*996 

k  is  the  ratio  of  the  illaminated  portion  of  the  apparent  disk  to  the  entire 
apparent  disk  considered  as  the  superficies  ot  a  circle. 

$  is  the  angle  which  the  line  joining  the  cu.<ps,  or  extremities  of  the 
illuminated  portion  makes  with  the  meridian. 


9 

o 
i8-o 

13*5 
249 

24*2 

a3*5 

25*0 

204-5 

206*1 

202*4 

195*4 
183*3 
155-1 


Appabent  Disks  op  Venus 

AXD  MaBS,  1 90 1 

Fenus,    Mars, 

Venus, 

Mars, 

Venus, 

Mars. 

0-902      0-949 

•949        *997 
•980        -979 

•998        •9»4 

May  15...  0*998 
June  15...     -977 
July  15...     -036 
Aug.  15...     -873 

0895 
890 
•900 
•915 

Sept.  15... 
Oct..    15... 
Nov.  15... 
Dec.   15... 

0*795 
•705 
•59> 
•445 

o'933 
-951 
•967 
•980 

Jan.  15.. 
Feb.  14.., 
Mar.  15.., 
April  15.., 

Tha  numbers  in  this  table  are  the  versed  sines  of  the  illuminated  disk,  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  planets  being  taken  as  unity. 


February, 
d     h 

2    20'4 

5  1*9 
7  7*5 
9  '3'o 


SATELLITES  OP  MAES 
DURING  THE  OPPOSITION  OP   1901. 


Feb.  (con.), 
d     h 


i8*6 

0*2 

5*7 
u-3 


East  Elongations. 
Phobos. 

Feb.  (con.), 
d     h 
20  16*8 
22  22*4 
as     3*9 
17     9*5 


Dbimos. 


February.  Feb.  (con.),  March. 

d     h  d     h  d     h 

4    1-9  19    5-0                 2  13-3 

7  ao*7  22  23-8                 6     8-1 

zt  15-5  26  18-6  ID     1*9 

J^or  J^hobog  0Tery  aeraiih  eutern  elongation  is  given ;  for  ]>eimo8  eveiry  third. 


Mar.  (eon.), 
d     h 
217 
16-5 
11-3 


»3 
«7 
21 


March. 

Mar. 

(con 

d     h 

d 

h 

I  15-1 

12 

1 8*9 

3  20*6 

15 

0-4 

6     2.2 

17 

60 

8     7*7 

19 

11*6 

10  133 

21 

17-1 

Mar.  (con.). 
d     h 

25      6*2 

29     i-o 


1901.] 


Jupiter's  Satelliiei,  1901. 
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JUPITER'S  SATELLITES,  1901. 
Phenomena. 

«,  Signi6e8  Ec.  dia. ;  E,  Ec.  re.;  o,  Occ.  dia. ;  O,  Ooc  re.    t,  Tr.  lag. ;  T,  Tr.  Egr» 
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January, 

h    m 

6  5 1  ii.  t. 

9  33  "•  T. 

13  12  i.  t. 

15  18  i.  T. 

9  54  »•  «• 
12  38  i.  O. 

14  12  lii.  f, 

16  54  iii.  T. 

1  I  ii.  e. 
4  40  ii.  O. 

7  43  i-  ^• 
9  58  i.T. 

14  4  »3  i-  «• 
7     8  i.  O. 

20  16  ii.  t. 
22  57  ii.  T. 

15  2  13  i.  /. 
4  28  i.  T. 

22  51  i.  e. 

16  I  39  i.  O. 

2  22  iii.  e. 
7  14  iii.  O. 

14  18  ii.^. 
18    4  ii.  O. 
20  43  i.  t. 
12  58  i.  T. 

17  17  ao  i.  e. 
20    9  i.  O. 

>S    9  41  ii.  t 

12  23  ii.  T. 

15  13  i.  f. 
17  29  i.  T. 

1)  II  48  i.  e. 

14  39  i.  O. 

1%  37  iii.  t. 

ii  21  iii.T. 

M   3  35  ii-  «• 

7  28  ii.  O. 

9  43  i.  t. 

n  S9i.T. 

6  17  i.  e. 

9    9  i.  O. 

»3    S  ii.  t. 

>  47  ii.  T. 
Milt 

*  »9  i.  T. 
^  45  i.  e- 
339  i.O. 

*  20  iii.  f . 

>  4S  iii.  E. 

*  5^  iii.  0. 
"  41  iii.  O, 
*'  5»  ii.  e. 


Jan.  (con.). 


21 


21 


*3 


d  h  m 

23  22  43  i.  t. 

24  0  59  i.  T. 

19  14  i.  e. 

22  9  i.  0. 

25  12  30  ii.  t 

15  12  ii.  T. 

17  13  i-  f- 

19  29  i.  T. 

26  13  42  i.  e. 

16  40  i.  0. 

23  I  iii.  /. 

27  I  47  iii.T. 

6  8  ii.  e. 

10  15  ii.  0. 

1 1  43  1-  ^• 

13  59  i.T. 

28  8  II  i.  0. 

II  10  i.  0. 

29  1  54  ii.  t. 

4  36  ii.  T. 

6  13  i.  ^ 

8  29  i.  T. 

30  2  39  i.  e. 

5  40  i.  0. 

10  19  iii.  e. 

12  48  iii.  E. 

13  20  iii.  0. 

16  7  iii.O. 

19  25  ii.  f. 

23  39  ii.O. 

31  0  43  i.  t. 

2  59  i.  T. 

21  8  i,e. 

Fehrtuiry, 

I  0  10  i.  0. 

15  18  ii.  t. 

18  I  ii.  T. 

19  12  i.  t. 

21  28  i.  T. 

2  15  36  i.  e. 

18  40  i.  0. 

3  3  23  i'i-  *' 

#  II  iii.T. 

8  42  ii.<f. 

13  2  ii.O. 

13  42  i.  ^. 

15  58  »T. 

4  10  51.  e. 

13  10  L  0. 

5  4  41  ».  t 

7  25  n.  T. 

8  It  /.  /. 

Fth,  (con.), 

d    b    in 

5  ID  28  i.  T. 

6  4  33  i.  e. 
7  40  i.  O. 

14  16  iii.  e. 

16  47  iii.  E. 

17  42  iii.  0, 

20  31  iii.O. 

21  59  ii.  e. 

7  2  24  ii.  O. 
2  42  i.  t. 

4  58  i.  T. 
23     2  i.  e, 

8  2  10  i.  O. 

18  5  ii.  t, 

20  49  ii.  T. 

21  12  i.  t. 
23  28  i.  T. 

9  17  30  i-  <?• 
20  40  i.  O. 

10  7  44  iii.  t. 

10  35  iii.T. 

11  16  ii.«. 
15  41  i.  t. 
15  47  ii  O. 

17  58  i.T. 

11  II   59  i.e. 

15  9  iO. 

12  7  28  ii.  t, 
10  II  i.  t, 
10  12  ii.T. 

12  27  i.  T. 

13  6  27  i.  e. 
9  39  i.  O. 

18  14  iii.  e. 
20  46  iii.  E. 

22  I  iii.  0. 

14  o  32  ii.  e, 
o  52  iii.O. 

4  41  i.  t. 

5  9  ii.  O. 

6  57  i.  T. 

15  o  55  i.  «. 
4    9  i.  O. 

20  52  ii.  t, 

23  ID  i.  t. 
23  36  ii.  T. 

16  I  26  i.  T. 

19  24  i.  e, 
22  38  i.  O. 

17  IS     3  iii.  t, 

13  49  i».  «. 

14  55  'ill.  T. 

t^  30  ii,  O. 


Feb.   (oon.). 

Mar.  (con.). 

A 

d  h  m 

d  h  m 

d 

17  19  56  i.T. 

2  5  7  ii.  T. 

>4 

18  13  52  i.  e. 

5  22  i.  T. 

17  8  i.  0. 

23  II  i.  e. 

19  10  14  ii.  t. 

3  2  35  i.O. 

12  9  i.^ 

18  56  ii.  e. 

'5 

12  58  ii.T. 

20  33  iii.  ^. 

14  25  i.  T. 

21  36  i.  t. 

16 

20  8  21  i.  e. 

23  27  iii.T. 

II  38  i.O. 

23  $1   i.T. 

22  12  iii.  0. 

23  54  U.  0. 

21  0  45  iii.  E. 

4  17  40  I  e. 

«7 

2  19  iii.  0. 

21  4  i.O. 

3  6  ii.  e. 

5  15  4»  ii.^. 

18 

5  II  iii.O. 

16  4  i.  t. 

6  38  i.  t. 

18  20  i.  T. 

.   7  5»  ii.  0. 

18  28  ii.T. 

8  55  i.T. 

612  8  i.  e. 

22  2  49  i.  e. 

15  3+  iO. 

6  7  i.  0. 

768  iii.  e. 

23  37  ii.  t. 

8  12  ii.  e. 

»9 

23  I  8  i.  t. 

8  44  iii.  E. 

2  22  ii.  T. 

10  33  i.  t. 

3  H  i.  T. 

10  48  iii.  0. 

21  18  i.e. 

12  49  i.  T. 

24  0  37  i.  0. 

13  14  ii.  0. 

20 

16  20  iii.  t 

13  43  iii.O. 

16  22  ii.  e. 

8  6  37  i.  e. 

19  13  iii.T. 

10  3  i.  0. 

19  37  i.  t 

9  5  2  i.  ^. 

21 

21  13  ii.  0. 

5  4  ii.  f. 

21  54  i.  T. 

7  18  i.T. 

25  15  46  le. 

7  50  ii.  T. 

19  7  i.O. 

10  I  51.  e. 

26  12  59  ii.  t. 

4  3a  i.  0. 

14  7  i.  t. 

21  29  ii.  e. 

15  44  ii.T. 

23  31  i.  t. 

16  23  i.T. 

II  0  43  iii.  t. 

22 

»7  10  15  i.  e. 

I  47  i.  T. 

13  36  i.  0. 

2  34  ii.  0. 

»3 

28  2  10  iii.  e. 

3  39  iii.  T. 

4  44  iii.  K. 

19  34  i.  e. 

5  39  ii.  «'• 

23  I  i.  0. 

6  35  iii.O. 

12  0  40  iv.  0. 

14 

8  36  i.  t. 

I   23  ir.  0. 

9  28  iii.O 

18  0  i.  t. 

»5 

10  34  ii.O. 

18  24  ii.  t. 

10  52  i.  T. 

20  17  i.  T. 

21  10  ii.  T. 

March. 

13  14  2  i.e. 
17  31  i.O. 

I  4  43  i.  «• 

14  10  6  \\\.  e. 

\ 

8  6  i.  0. 

\   10  ^^  u.  e.  W 

a  a  11  ii.  t. 

\    11  29  \.  t,  \ 

3  5  i.  «. 

I   la  i^i  m/ 

E.\ 

Mar,  (con.). 

h    m 

14  45  i.  T. 

14  58  iii.O. 

15  54  ii.  q 

17  54  iii.  ^ 

8  30  i.  e. 
12  o  i.  O. 

6  57  i.  t. 

7  45  ii.^- 

9  14  1.  T. 
10  32  ii.T. 

2  59  i.  e. 

6  29  i.  O. 

0  2  ii.  e. 

1  26  i.  ^. 

3  43  i.  T. 

4  51  iii.  t 

5  1 3  ii.  O 

7  48  iii.  a 
21  27  i.  e. 

o  58  i.  O. 
19  55  i.  t. 

21  5  ii.  t. 

22  12  i.T. 

23  51  ii.  I 
9  16  iv.^ 

10  22  iy.l 

15  56  i.  tf. 
19  26  i.  O. 

13  18  ii.  tf. 

14  5  iii.  < 

14  24  i.  (' 

16  41  i.  T, 
16  42  iii.  1 

18  31  ii.C 

19  4  iii.  < 
21  a  iii.i 
10  24  i.  e. 
13  55  i.O 

8  52  i.  L 

10  25  ii.  f 

11  9  i.T 
13  12  ii.  1 

t  55  i.  J; 
8  24  LO 

2  35  ii.« 

3  21  i.  t, 
5  38i:T 

7  49  i>-<^ 

8  55  iii. 
II  54  ill. 
i.«^  l.\  V  f 

.Ii     1.  s%\ 


»7 


14 

Mar,  (con.). 

d  h  m 

0  6  i.  T. 

1  31  ii.  T. 

17  49  i.  e, 
21  21  i.  O. 

28  15  51  ii.  e, 
16  18  i.  L 

.  j8  %  iii.  e. 

18  35  i.  T. 

19  O  IT.  0. 

•  20  22  iv.  O. 

20  41  iii.E. 

21  7  ii.  O, 
23  7  iii.  o. 

29  2  6  iii.  O. 

12  18  i.  e, 
15  50  i.O. 

30  10  46  i.  t. 

13  3'T. 
13  4ii. /. 
15  50  ii.  T. 

6  46  i.  e, 
10  19  i.  O. 


Jiqriier's  SaiellUei,  1901. 


[No.  800. 


ii 


Apri/. 
I  5  8  ii.  c, 
5  15  i.  J. 
7  31  t.  T. 
10  24  ii.O. 
12  56  iii.  ^. 
15  56  iil.T. 
a  I  i  5  i.  ^. 

4  47  i-  O. 
23  43  i.  t, 

$  2  o  i.  T. 

2  2i  ii.  t 

5  8  ii.  T. 

19  43  i.  e. 
23  16  i.  O. 

4  18  II  i.  ^. 
18  24  ii.  e. 

20  28  i.  T. 

22  o  iii.  '• 

23  41  ii.  O. 

5  o  40  iii.E. 

3  5  iii.o. 

6  6  iii.  O. 
14  II  i.  e. 

17  44  i.  O. 

6  3  20  iv.  t. 

4  52  iv.T. 
12  39  i.  t, 
14  56  i.  T. 
M  40  ii.  t. 

18  27  ii.T. 

7  8  40  i.  «. 
12  12  i.O. 

8  7  T'l^t 

7  41  ".  ^. 
y  ^^  i.  T. 

rs  j^  h\  O. 
'6  jj  Hi.  /. 

O.    124 


Apr.  (con.). 

d  h  lu 

10  I  36  i.  t. 

3  53  i.T. 

4  56  li.  t. 
7  44  ii.T. 

21  37  i.  e. 

11  I  9  i.  O. 

20  4  i.  t. 
ao  58  ii.  e, 

22  21  i.  T. 

12  I  58  iii.  e. 
2  13  ii.  O. 

4  39  iii.  £. 

7  o  iii.  o. 
10  I  iii.  O. 
16  5i.^ 

19  37  I.  O. 

13  14  3 «  i-  ^• 

16  48  i.  T. 
18  14  ii.  . 

21  I  ii.T. 

14  10  34  i.  e. 

12  40  iv.  (/. 
14  5  i-  O. 

14  22  iv.  O. 

15  8  59  x.t. 

10  14  ii.  e. 

11  16  i.T. 

15  28  ii.  O. 

20  45  iii.  t. 

23  47  iii.T. 

16  5  2  i.  e. 

8  33  i-  O. 

17  3  27  i.  t. 

5  44  i.  T. 

7  29  ii.  t 
ID  17  ii.T. 
23  30  i.  «. 

18  21  ^^  \.t. 
23  31  ii.  e. 

19  o  12  i.  T. 

4  43  ii.  O. 

5  56  iii.  e. 

8  38  iii.  £. 
10  51  iii.  0. 

13  S3  iii<^- 

17  59  I.e. 

21  29  i.  O. 

20  16  22  i.  t. 

18  40  i.  T. 
20  46  ii.  t. 
23  33  ii.  T. 

21  12  27  i.  e. 
IS  57  i.O. 

22  ID  50  i.  t. 

12  47  ii.  e, 

13  7  i.T. 
17  57  ii.  O. 
20  38  iv.  t. 

22  25  iv.  T. 

23  o  jj  iii  t, 
36  iii.  T. 


Apr, 

d  h 

24  7 

ID 
12 

4 
23 

26  2 
2 
7 
9 

12 

H 
17 
19 
23 

27  18 
20 

23 

28  2 

14 

17 

29  12 

>4 
»5 

20 

30  4 
7 
8 

12 
>9 
>9 


(con.), 
m 
35  i-  T. 

o  ii.  ^. 

48  ii.T. 
24  i.  e. 

52  i.  O. 

45  i-  ^• 

2  i.  T. 

II  ii.  O. 

54  !!»•  J; 

38  iii.E. 

37  iii.  0. 

40  iii.  O. 

53  >•  «• 

20  i.  O. 

30  i.  T. 

15  ii.  ^ 

3  ii.T. 

21  i.  tf. 
47  i.  O. 
40  i.  t. 

57  i.  T. 
21  ii.  e. 
24  ii.  O. 

16  iii.  t. 
19  iii.T. 

49  i.  '. 

14  i.  O. 

15  vr.e. 

58  iv.  E. 


>  5 
7 
7 

9 
12 

«5 

2  3 
6 

3  I 
3 

4 
9 

16 
18 
21 
21 

4  I 
20 
22 

5  » 
4 

16 

6  14 
16 
17 
21 

7  7 
10 
10 


May. 
31  iv.  0. 
7  i.^ 

23  iv.  O. 

24  i.  T. 
29  ii.  t. 

17  ii.T. 

18  i.  e. 

42  i.  O. 

34  i.  t' 

52  i.  T. 

37  ii.  e. 

37  ii.  O. 
52  iii.  e. 

38  iii.E. 

19  iii.  o. 
22  iii  O. 
46  i.  e. 

9  i.O. 

2  i.  ^. 

19  i.  T. 

43  ii-  *• 
3 1  ii.  T. 
15  I.e. 
36  i.  O. 
29  i.  t. 
46  i.  T. 

54  ii.  5. 
49  ii.  0. 

55  iU.  t. 

43  »•«• 
59  iii.T. 


May  (con.). 

d  h  in 

7  14  4  i.  O. 

8  8  56  i.  t. 

11  13  i.T. 
14  55  ii-  ^• 
17  43  ii.  T. 

9  5  "  i.  ^ 

8  31  i.  O. 

13  3  ir.t. 

14  59  iv.  T. 

10  3  23  i.  t 

5  40  i.  T. 
7  II  ii.  e. 

12  o  ii.  O. 

17  51  iii.e. 

20  37  iii.E. 

21  56  iii.  o. 
23  40  i.e. 

11  10  iii.  O. 
2  58  i.  O. 

21  49  i.  t. 

12  o  6  i.  T. 
4  8  ii.  t. 

6  s6  ii.  T. 

18  9  i.  e. 
21  25  i.  O. 

13  16  16  1. 1. 
18  33  i.  T. 
20  28  ii.  e. 

14  I  II  ii.O. 

1 1  30  iii.  L 

12  37  le. 

14  34  iii.T. 

15  52  i.  O. 

15  10  43  i.  t. 

13  oi.T. 
17  20  ii.  t 

20  8  ii.T. 

16  7  61.  e. 
10  18  i.  O. 

17  s  ID  i.  t. 

7  27  i.  T. 

9  45  ii.  «. 

13  o  iv.  e. 

14  15  iv.  E. 
14  22  ii.  O. 
ii  25  iv.  0, 

21  49  \\\.e. 
23  25  iv.  O. 

18  o  36  iii.  E. 
I  29  iii.o. 
I  3^  i.  «. 
4  33  iii.O. 

4  45  i-  O. 

23  36  i.  ^. 

19  I  54  i.  T. 
6  32  ii.  f. 
9  20  ii.  T. 

20  2  i.  e. 

13  12  i.  O. 

20  18  3  i.  t 
xo  10  i.  T. 
\\    \  ii.  e. 

21  I  \\  U.O 
14  31  \.e. 


May  (oon.) 

21  15 

I 

iii  t. 

17 

39 

i.O. 

18 

5 

iii.  T. 

22  12 

30 

i.  t. 

14  47 

i.T. 

19  42 

ii.  ^. 

22 

33 

ii.T. 

23  8 

59 

i.  f . 

12 

5 

i.O. 

24  6 

56 

i.  t. 

9 

13 

i.T. 

12 

18 

ii.  «. 

16 

42 

ii.O. 

25  » 

47 

iii.  e. 

3 

28 

i.  e. 

4  35 

iii.  E. 

t 

57 
32 

iii.  0. 
i.O. 

8 

I 

iii.  0. 

26  I 

22 

\.t. 

3  40 

i.  T. 

4 

36 

iv.  ^ 

6 

37 

iv.  T. 

8 

53 

ii.  ^ 

II 

41 

ii.T. 

21 

56 

i.  e. 

27  0 

5« 

i.O. 

19 

49 

i.f. 

22 

6 

i.T. 

28  1 

35 

ii  # 

5 

51 

ii.O. 

16 

25 

i.  e. 

18 

28 

iii.  t. 

19 

25 

i.O. 

21 

32 

iii.T. 

29  14 

'S 

i.  ^. 

16 

32 

i.T. 

22 

2 

i\.t. 

30  6 

50 

ii.  T. 

10 

53 

i.  e. 

13 

51 

i  0. 

31  8 

4« 

i.  ^ 

10 

59 

i.T. 

14  53 

ii.  e. 

19 

0 

ii.O. 

June. 

I  5 

22 

i.f. 

5 

45 

iii.  e. 

8 

17 

i.O. 

II 

26 

iii.  0. 

2  3 

i.  ^. 

5 

25 

i.T. 

11 

12' 

ii.  ^ 

14 

o« 

ii.T. 

»3 

50 

i.  e. 

5  I 

44^ 

i.  0. 

6 

51 

iv.  e. 

8 

28 

iv.E. 

12 

30 

iv.o. 

«4  34 

iv.O. 

SI 

34 

i.  #. 

\    n  V 

tT. 

\  4L   4  \0  \\.  f , 

\ 

&  ' 

iu.O 

June  (con.). 

d  b  m 

4  18  19  i.  e, 
21  10  i.  O. 
21  51  iii.  t. 

5  o  5S  iii.  1 

16  o  i.  /. 

18  17  i.  T. 

6  o  20  ii.  t. 

3  9  ii.  '^' 
12  47  i.e. 

15  36  i.  O. 

7  10  26  i.  t. 

12  43  i-T. 

17  27  ii.  e, 
21  16  it  O. 

8  7  16  i.  €, 
9  43  iii.  e. 

10  2  i.  O. 
14  48  iii.  0 

9  4  52  i.^. 

7  10  I.  T. 

1 3  29  ii.  /. 

16  18  ii.T. 

10  I  44  i.  0. 

4  29  i.  O. 
23  18  i.  t. 

11  I  36  i.T. 
6  44.  ii  e. 

ID  24  ii.  O. 

19  24  iv.  t, 

20  13  i.  €. 

21  29  iv.  T 

22  S5  i.  O. 

12  III  iii.  t. 

4  15  iii.T. 

17  45  i.  t. 
20  2  i.  T. 

13  2  37  ii.f. 

5  25  ii.  T. 

14  42  i.  e. 

17  21  to. 

14  12  II  i.t. 
14  28  i.T. 
20  I  ii.  #. 

23  32  ii.  0 

15  9  10  i.  «. 

11  47  1.0. 
13  43  iii.J. 

18  7  iii.  0 

16  6  37  i.  /. 

8  54  I.X. 

18  34  II,  T 

17  3  39  i-  ^ 

6  13  i.  O 


18 


3  \ 


f. 


3  20 


i.  'J^ 


9  19  a- 


.  C 


12  39  u 

22   71-^ 

»9  o  39  i-.,^ 

4  *9  5f-- 

,    7  3»  p»i 


1901.] 


Jupiter's  Satellites,  igor. 


15 


c/sjM  (oon.). 

d  h  m 

10  o  44  !▼.  e. 
%  39  iv.  E. 
a  58  iv.  o. 
4  53  ii.^ 

7  4«  "T. 
16  36  i.  e. 

19  5  i.O. 

11  13  55  i.^ 

16  II  i.  T. 
%%   36  ii.  e. 

11  I  46  ii.  O. 
II  4  i.  f . 

13  31  i  O. 

17  41  iii.  e. 
21  24  iii.  O. 

23  8  21  i.  t. 

10  38  i.  T. 

18  I  ii.  f. 

20  49  ii.T. 
H    5  33  i-«- 

7  57  i.  O. 

25  2  46  i.  i. 
5  4  i.  T. 

11  54  n.e. 

14  S4  ii-  O. 

26  o  I  i. «. 
2  23  i.O. 
7  46  iii.  ^. 

10  49  iii.  T. 

21  12  i.  /. 
23  30  i.T. 

7  8  ii.  t. 

9  56  ii.T. 

18  30  i.  e. 

20  49  i.  O. 

it    9  47  iv.  t. 

11  54  ir.T. 

15  38  i.  t. 
17  55  i.  T. 

I)  I  II  ii.  e. 
4  I  ii.  O. 

12  57  i.  o. 
IS  15  1.0. 
21  37  iii.  o. 

10  0  35  iii.  E. 

10  4  i.  t. 

11  21  i.  T. 
10  15  ii.  t. 
13  3  ii.T. 


»7 


J«/^ 


I 


7  23  i.  0. 

941  i.O. 
»  ♦  30  i.  <. 

*  47  i.  T. 

'4  »o  ii.  o. 

>7  13  ii.  B. 
3  i49i.<»w 

4  9IS. 


tint.  I 
U     I 


July  (eon.). 

d  h  m 

4  I  13  i.T. 
9  22  ii.  ^ 

12  10  ii.T. 

20  15  i.  0. 

22  37  i.  E. 

5  17  22  i.  t. 

19  39  i.T. 

6  3  27  ii.  o. 
6  31  ii.  E. 

14  41  i.  0. 
17  6  i.  E. 
17  10  iv.  o. 

20  50  iv.  E. 

7  o  54  iii.  o 
4  3s  iii.E. 

II  48  \.t. 

14  5  i.  T. 

22  30  ii.  t. 

8  I  18  ii.T. 

9  7  i.  0- 
II  34.  i.  E. 

9  6  14  i.  t. 

8  31  i.  T. 

16  34  ii.  o. 
19  49  ii.  £. 

10  3  33  !-^ 
6  3  I.  E. 

14  20  iii.  t. 

17  24  iii.T. 

11  o  40  i.  ^. 
2  57  i.  T. 

II  37  ii.  /. 

14  25  ii.  T. 
ai  59  i.  0. 

12  o  32  i.  E. 
19  6  i.  t. 

21  23  i.  T. 

13  5  42  ii.  o. 

9  7  ii.  E. 

16  25  i.  o. 

19  o  i.  E. 

14  411  iii.o. 
8  35  iii.E. 

'  13  31  i. /. 

15  49  »T. 

15  o  7  iv.  ^ 
o  45  ii.  t. 

2  17  iv.T. 

3  33  "•'^• 

10  51  i.  0. 
13  29  i.  E. 

i6  7  58  i.  t. 
10  15  i.T. 

18  50  ii.  o. 

22  25  ii.  E. 
17  5  18  i.  o. 

7  58  i.  E. 

17  38  iii.  ^ 

20  42  iii.T. 
1%    2  24  i.  t 

4  4*  i'T. 
it  S3  "'  ^'    , 

ti  4/  iL  T,   y 
« J  44  i'O.     J 


July  (con.). 

d  h  m 

19  2  26  i.  E. 
20  51  i.  t. 
23  8  i.T. 

20  7  58  ii.  0. 

11  43  ii.  E. 
18  10  i.  0. 

20  55  i.  E. 

21  7  30  iii.  o. 

12  35  iii.  E. 
15  17  i.t. 

17  34  i.T. 

22  3  I  ii.  t. 

5  »9  'i-  T. 
12  36  i.  0. 
15  24  i.  E. 

23  7  31  iv.  0. 
9  43  i.  t. 

9  44  iv.O. 

12  I  i.T. 

1 1  38  iv.  e. 

15  I  iv.  E. 

21  6  ii.  o. 
14.     1  I  ii.  E. 

7  3  i.  ». 

9  52  i.E. 

20  59  iii.  t. 

25  o  3  iii.T. 

4  10  i.  t. 

6  27  i.  T. 

16  9  ii.  t. 

18  57  ii.T. 
16  I  29  i.  o. 

4  21  i.  E. 

22  36  i.  t, 

27  o  S3  i.T. 

10  IS  n.o. 
14  20  ii.  B. 

19  ss  i.  0. 

22  $0  i.  E. 

28  10  $1   iii.  o. 

16  3s  iii.E. 

17  3  i.  ^' 
19  20  i.  T. 

29  s  '^  i>'^' 
8  6  ii.  T. 

14  22  i.  0. 
17  18  i.  E. 

30  1 1  29  i  ^ 

13  46  i.T. 

23  25  ii.  0. 

31  3  38  i'.  E. 
8  48  i.O. 

11  47  i.  E. 

14  48  iv.  t. 
17  3  iv.  T. 

August,' 

I  o  23  iii.  t 
3  27  iii.T. 

5  S6lt- 
S  tj  L  T. 

18  26  ii.  e. 
it  14  ii.T. 


Auy.  (oon.). 

d  h  m 

1  3  i^  i.  0. 

6  16  i.  E. 

3  0  22  i.  t. 

a  39  i.  T. 

12  35  ii.  0. 

16  57  ii.  E. 

21  42  i.  0. 

4  0  4+  i.  E. 

14  18  iii.  0, 

17  22  iii.  0. 

17  37  iii.ff. 

18  49  i.  t. 

20  36  iii.  E. 

21  6  i.  T. 

5  7  36  ii.^ 

10  24  ii.T. 

16  8  i.O. 

19  13  i.  E. 

6  13  16  i.  ^ 

IS  33  i.T. 

7  I  45  i'-^- 

6  IS  ii.  E. 

10  35  i.  0. 

13  4*  i.E- 

8  3  50  iii.  d. 

6  54  iii.T. 

7  43  i-  f- 

10  0  i.  T. 

20  46  ii.  t. 

22  29  iv.  0. 

23  34ii.T^ 

9  0  4S  iv.  0. 

5  2  i.  0. 

6  37  iv.  e. 

8  11  i.  E. 

9  12  iv.  E. 

10  2  10  i.  t. 

4  »7  i.  T. 

14  56  ii.  0. 

19  34  ii.  E. 

23  29  i.O. 

If  2  39  i.  B. 

17  47  iii.  0. 

20  37  i.  ^ 

20  52  iii.O. 

21  36  iii.  e. 

22  54  i.  T. 

12  0  37  iii.  E. 

9  56  ii.  f. 

11  44  ii.T. 

17  $6  i.  0. 

ai  8  1.  E. 

13  15  4  i.  ^ 

17  21  i.T. 

14  4  7  ii.o. 

8  S3  ii.  E. 

la  23  i.O. 

15  37  i.K. 

15  7  21  iii.  t. 

9  3«  i-  «. 

10  26  iii.  T 

II  48  i.T. 

23  7  ii.*. 

16  I  55  ii.T 

Auy.  (oon.). 

d  h  m 

16  6  50  i.  o. 

10  s  i.  E. 

17  3  s8  i.  t. 
6  12  iv.  t. 
6  IS  i.T. 
8  32  iv.  T. 

17  19  ii.  0. 
22  12  ii.  B. 

18  I  17  i.O. 
4  34  i.  E. 

21  21  iii.  0. 

22  26  i.  t. 

19  o  2S  iii.O. 

0  4^  i.  T. 

1  36  iii.  e. 
4  38  iii.E. 

12  19  ii.  t. 
15  7  ii.T. 
19  44  i.  o. 

23  3  i.E. 

20  16  53. i.  i. 
19  10  i.  T. 

21  6  32  ii.  o. 

11  30  ii.  E. 
14  12  i.  0. 
17  32  i.  E. 

22  10  S7  iii.  ^. 

11  20  i.  t. 

13  38  i.T. 

14  a  iii.  T. 
a3  131  ii.  t. 

4  19  ii.  T. 

8  39  i.  0. 

12  o  i.  E. 
24  5  48  i.  t 


30 


8 


.  T. 


19  4s  ii.  0. 

25  o  49  ii.  £. 
3  7  i.  o. 
6  29  i.  E. 

14  15  iv.  0. 

16  38  iv.  O. 

26  o  16  I.  t. 
o   37  iv.  e. 
o  S%   iii.  0. 
a  33  i.T. 

3  23  iv.  E. 

4  3  iii.O. 

5  35  iii.c. 
8  38  iii.E. 

14  43  ii.^. 

17  31  ii.  T. 
21  3+  i.  o. 

27  o  58  i.  E. 

18  43  i.  ^' 
ai  o  i.  T. 

a8  8  59  ii.  o. 
14  8  ii.  E. 
16  a  i.  0. 

19  %']  \.T^. 
19  i-^  \\  *\.  t. 

\\  Y^  \\\.  t 

IS  **  ^  "^ 
17  i^Vo. 


Aug.  (oon.). 

d  h  ra 

3  56  ii.^ 

6  44  ii.T. 

ID  29  i.O. 

13  S5  i.  B. 

7  39  i.  ^' 
9  56  i.T. 

a2  13  ii.  0. 

September. 

\     3  27  ii.  E 

4  57  i.  o. 

8  24  i.  E. 
I  a  7  i.  ^ 

4  ^4  i.  T. 
4  40  iii.  c 

7  46  iii.C 

9  3S  iii.« 
la  39  iii.  I 

17  9  ii.<- 

19  s8  ii.T 

22  30  ir.  t 

23  25  i.  0. 

I  o  56  iv.  1 

a  S3  I.E. 

ao  34.  i.  t. 

22  52  i.  T. 

|.  1 1  28  ii.  o. 

16  46  ii.  S 

17  53  i.  0. 
21  aa  i.  E 

5  M  3  i. '. 

17  ao  i.  r 

18  a4  iii.  1 
at  29  iii.  ^ 

S  6  24  ii.  ^. 

9  12  ii.  1 

la  ai  i.  0. 

15  50  i.  £ 
7     9  3«  i-^- 

II  48  i.T 

S  o  44  ii.  0 

6  s  ii*  ] 

6  49  i.  0. 

10  19  i.E 

9  3  59  i.  £; 
6  16  i.T 

8  a7  iii.  < 

11  33  iii. 
13  3S  iii. 

16  40  iii. 

19  38  ii.  t 
aa  a7  ii.'J 

0  I  17  i.  0. 
4  48  i.  E 

aa  27  i.  ^. 

1  o  4S  LT 
6  58  ir.  i 

\^  -i^H: 
\^  TA 


a 
II 
II 


'3 


16 

Sept.  (con.). 

h  m 
2j  17  i.  E. 

16  55  i.^ 
19  13  i.T. 
22  13  ni.t 

X  10  iii.T. 

8  54  ii.  t. 
II  42  ii.T. 
14  13  i.o. 

17  45  i.  K. 

11  24  i.  f. 
13  41  »•  T. 

3  17  ii'O. 
8  42  i.o. 

8  43  ii-  B- 

12  14  i.  E. 
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16 


18 


»9 


lo  i.  T. 

12  19  iii.o. 

15  26  iii.  O. 

17  35  iii.  e. 

20  41  iii.  E. 
22  9  ii.  t. 

17  o  58  ii.  T. 
3  10  i.  o. 

6  43  i.  E. 

0  21  i.  t. 

2  38  i.  T. 

16  34  ii.  0. 

21  38  i.  o. 

22  2  ii.  E. 

1  12  i.  E. 

15  43  iv.  t. 

18  18  iy.  T. 

18  49  i.  t, 
21  7  i.  T. 

I  2  7  iii.  t, 
5  14  iii.  T. 
1 1  26  ii.  t. 

14  14  ii.T. 

16  7  i.  0. 

19  41  i.  E. 

13  18  i.  L 

15  36  i.T. 
5  25  ii.  0. 

10  35  i.  0. 

11  21  ii.  E. 

14  9  i.  E. 

7  47  i-  i- 
10  4  i.  T. 

16  15  iii.  0. 
19  23  iii.  O. 
21  35  iii.  «. 

o  42  iii.  £. 
o  43  ii.  t. 

3  31  ii.T. 
5  4  i.  *>• 

8  38  i.  E  . 

2  16  i.  r 

4  34  i.  T. 
19  10  ii.  o, 

t6    o  4.0  ii.  E. 
3    7  i.  B. 


a3 


«5 


8tpt 

d  h 

26  23 

27  6 
9 

>4 
16 
18 
21 

28  o 

3 
12 

«S 
>S 
17 

29  8 
12 
I* 
16 

30  9 
12 
20 
^3 


(con.). 

m 

2  i.T. 

5  iii.  t. 
13  iii.T. 

0  ii.  t. 
49  ii.  T. 

1  i.  0. 

36  i.  E. 

37  iv.  o, 
16  iv.  O 
40  iv.  0. 
13  i.t. 
46  iT.  E. 
31  i.T. 

29  ii.o. 

30  i.  0. 
o  ii.  E. 
4  i.  E. 

43  i-  *' 

o  i.  T. 

16  iii.  0. 

24  iii.  O. 


October, 

X  I  35  iii.  e. 

3  18  ii.  t. 

4  43  iii.  E. 
6  7  ii.  T. 
6  59  i.  0. 

10  33  i.  E. 

2  4  1 1  i.  ^. 
6  29  i.  T. 

21  49  ii.  o, 

3  I  28  i.  0. 

3  18  ii.  E. 

5  2  i.  E. 

22  41  i.  t. 

4  o  59  i.  T. 
xo  8  iii.  t. 

13  17  iii.  T. 
x6  37  ii.  t. 
19  26  ii.  T. 
19  57  i.  0. 

23  30  i.  E. 

5  17  10  i.  t. 
19  28  i.  T. 

6  9  50  iv.  t, 

11  9  ii.  0, 

12  34  iy.  T. 

14  26  i.o. 

16  38  ii.  B. 

17  59  i-E- 

7  II  39  i-^. 

13  57  i.T. 

8  o  20  iii.  0. 
3  29  iii.  O. 
5  35  iii-^- 
5  55  ii.  t- 
8  44  iii.  E. 
8  44  ii.T. 
8  54  i.  0. 

/2  i8  i.  £. 

«  ^5  i.  r. 


*3 


0<?^.  (con.). 


30  it.  0. 
24  i.  0. 

56  ii.  E. 

57  i.  E. 
38  i.  <. 

55  i.T. 

15  iii.  t. 

24  iii.  T. 
14  ii.  t. 

53  io. 

3  ii.T. 

26  i.B. 
7  i.Jf. 

25  i.  T. 

51  ii.  0. 
23  i.  0. 

16  ii.  B. 

54  i-  E. 
36  i.  t. 
54  i.  T. 

6  iv.  0. 

56  iv.  O. 

27  iii.  o. 

42  iv.  e, 
38  iii.  O. 

34  ii.  '. 

35  iii-  <?• 

57  iv.  E. 

52  i.  o. 
23  ii.T. 
45  iii.E. 

23  i.  E. 
6  i. /. 

24  i.  T. 
12  ii.  0. 
21  i.  0. 

35  ii.  B. 

52  i.  E. 

36  i.  <. 

53  i.T. 

25  iii.  t. 
36  iii.T. 

54  ii.  U 
51  i.  o. 

43  ii.T. 
21  i.B. 

5  i.^. 

23  i.T. 

34  ii.  0. 

20  i.  0. 

49  i.  B. 

55  ii.  E. 

5^  !-^ 

38  iii.  o. 
14  ii.  t. 

50  iii.  O. 
50  i.  0. 
34  iii.  «. 

4  ii.  T. 
x8  i.  E. 
45  iii.  B. 

44  iv.  t, 
38  iv.  T. 


d  h 

ID   O 

3 
5 
6 

11  o 

2 

H 
17 
19 

21 
22 

12  I 

19 
21 

"3  »3 
16 

»9 

19 

14  13 

'5 
19 
21 

7 
8 

9 

9 

10 

II 

12 

«4 

16  8 
10 

17  3 
5 
8 
8 

18  2 

4 
18 
21 
21 

13 

19  o 

3 

2t 

»3 

20  16 
18 
21 
21 

21  15 

17 

22  8 
II 
II 
12 

>3 

14 
16 
16 

4 
7 


Oct,  (con.). 


m 

41.^. 
22  i.  T. 

56  ii.  0. 
19  i.  0. 

47  i.  E. 
13  ii.  E. 

34  i-  *' 
52  i.T. 
38  iii.  t, 

35  ii.  t- 
49  i.  o. 

51  iii.T. 
25  ii.T. 
16  i.  E. 

4i.jf. 
22  i.  T. 

19  ii.  0. 
18  i.  o. 
44  i.B. 

33  ii.  B. 

34  i.^ 

52  i.  T. 

53  iii.  0. 

57  ii.^. 

48  i.o. 

5  iii.  O. 
47  ii.  T. 
34  iii.  e. 
13  i.  B. 
46  iii.  B. 

4  i.Jf. 
22  i.  T. 
42  ii.o. 

18  i.o. 
42  i.  B. 
51  ii.  B. 

20  iv.  0. 

19  iv.  O. 


d  h 

23  10 

12 

24  5 
7 

10 
II 

»S  4 

6 

22 

26  o 

I 
I 
3 
5 
*3 

27  I 

"9 

20 

^3 

28  o 

17 
>9 

29  \% 

'3 
H 
16 
16 

17 
18 
20 

30  12 

>4 

31  8 

9 
12 

»3 

17 


November, 

1  o  45  iv.  f. 
4  9  iv.  B. 
6  34  i.  t. 

8  52  i.  T. 

2  1  55  iii.  t, 
3  i8  ii.  t. 
I  48  i.  0. 

6  8  iii.  T. 

6  9  ii.  T. 

7  II  i.  B. 

3  t  3  i.  ^. 
3  21  i.  T. 

22  5  ii.  o. 

22  17  i.o. 

4  I  39  i-  E. 
3  II  ii.  E. 

19  34  I.  t 

21  52  i.  T. 

5  16  40  ii.  t 

16  47  1.0. 

17  xo  iii.o. 


8 


10 


Nbu.  (eon.). 

d  b  in 

5  20  24  iii.  O. 
21  34  iii.  0. 

6  o  47  iii.  E. 

14  3  i-  ^. 
i6  21  i.  T. 

7  If  17  i.  o. 
XI  29  ii.  o. 
14  37  i-  E. 
16  30  ii.  E. 

8  34  i.  t. 
10  52  i.T. 
o  17  iv.  t. 
3  23  iv.  T. 

5  47  »•  0. 

6  3  li.  t. 
713  iii.  t, 

8  53  ii.T. 

9  6  i.  E. 

10  28  iii.  T. 

3  4  i-  ^• 
5  22  i.  T. 
o  17  i.  0. 
o  53  ii.  0. 

3  34  i.  E. 
5  49  li.  E. 

21  34  i.  t. 
23  5»  i.  T. 

18  47  i.  o. 

19  25  ii.  ^ 

21  30  iii.  0. 

22  3  i.  E. 
22  16  ii.T. 

0  45  iii.  O. 

1  35  iii.  e. 

4  49  iii.E. 
16  4  i.  t. 

18  22  LT. 

14  13  17  i.o. 
14  17  ii.  0. 
16  32  i.  B. 

19  8  ii.  E. 

15  xo  34  i.  t. 
iji   52  i.  T. 

7  47  i- «. 

8  48  ii.  ^. 
II •  o  i.E. 

11  34  iii.^. 
II  39  ii.T. 
14  50  iii.T. 

5  4  i.  ^• 

7  "  1.  '^  . 
10  7  iv.^ 
13  19  iv.  O. 
1 8  47  iv.  e. 

22  19  iv.  E. 

2  17  i.  0. 

3  41  ii.  0. 
5  29  i.  E. 

8  27  ii.E. 

23  35  i.^ 
X  53  i.T. 

lo  47  i.o. 
XI  \\,  '\i,t 


12 


>3 


16 


17 


[8 


19 


*5 


Not 

d  h 

20  I 
I 
5 
5 
8 

x8 
20 

21  15 

17 
18 
21 

22  12 

14 

23  9 
II 
12 

H 

«5 

19 

*4  7 

9 

4 

6 

7 

IX 

20 

»3 

26  X 

3 
22 

27  o 

I 

3 
6 

9 

9 

12 

20 

22 

28  17 

«9 
20 

29  o 

«4 
16 

30  II 
14 
14 
17 
20 

a3 

Da 

1  9 
II 

2  6 
9 
9 

13 

3  3 
5 

4  o 


1901.] 
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te  (««!.). 

Dec.  (couO- 

Ike.  (eon.)* 

Dec,  (con.)* 

Dm.  (oon.). 

Uie.  (owu). 

I  m 

d    h   m 

d    ii    ta 

d    h   m 

d    h  m 

d    h   111 

J  47  IB.   ! 

5  la  47  u.  0.    ; 

9    8  19  l&. 

ti    0    9  L£. 

14  IS  59  ii.^ 

iB    4  51  Lo. 

i  40  m  a. 

631  iiE. 

II   T|  i.  E. 

a  18  i.  T. 

11  51  ii.  T* 

7  37  i'^' 

ijSilT, 

16  3a  i,  1, 

11  11  11.0, 

16  45  iT.t. 

IS     5  17  iii^^- 

9  Z4  ii,r. 

f  4S  IT-  0. 

iS  56  LT.    1 

16  11  iiK 

10   16  IT.  T. 

8  39  ill.  T, 

J2  17  iLT. 

to  40  UL  0. 

7  n  49 1'S; 

10    s  39  i,  L 

11  10  t.  0, 

1 3  10  i.  t. 

19  34  iiL<?, 

H  51  IT.  *. 

16  4S  L  E. 

7  S7  i^T. 

13     0  It  i,  E. 

t$  19  i,T< 

19    0  51  ili,  B 

1*30  IT.R 

17   lo  ii.^. 

II     1  50  1.0. 

I  38  ii.  0. 

16  10  3bQ  i.o. 

i  IX  Li. 

!6  5°  iii,  1. 

±0     3  ii,  T* 

5  47i:B. 

5  19  ii.E. 

13     8  IE. 

4  3<>  i^^- 

11  J  It 

S    0  49  ill.  t. 

6   55  U.^. 

i»  39  i.  t 

15     4  lUO, 

oi«  IT. 

4    9  J" ''^■ 

9  17  ii,  T. 

10  58  1.  T. 

18  58  ii.E. 

19  19  i.i». 

11     $Lt 

IS     7  \\]^^ 

'4  IS  5°  i-<>- 

17     7  fo  i.  ^* 

^  16  L  E. 

13  17  i.T. 

%o  50  m,  E. 

18  39  i.E, 

9  59  i.T. 

jMsfttellitefi  of  Jupiter  nitl  be  iiiTiiibla  from  the  b^gjuning  of  the  year  until  JanuAi^  10,  and  from 
'  aber  3.0  until  the  end  of  the  yeur,  Jnpiter  being  too  near  th©  Siin. 
elHtei  L  A  II.  dmppear  at  eclipse  on  the  p  aide  from  January  to  June,   and  rmppear  on  tli« 
s  fmTD  July  to  Deoember. 

kdlite  IlL  diacrppeartt  and  rtappeara  on  the  p  »ido  from  Jonvirvry  to  Jane,  on  the  /aide  front  July 
member- 

are  ia  uo  eelipu  of  Sutellile  IV.  in  Jatiaary,  Febpuarf,  and  March.     It  dmpptitrs  and  rfa/ipeort  OH 
p  lide  in  Apsrii,  May,  and  June^  and  on  the/  side  frOEu  Jtdy  lo  Deoember. 


CONFieuEATIONi^   OF  JDPITEE'S  SATELUTES 

FO»  AN   HfVEfiTnfG   TILESCOPE. 
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The  mn.  :^  (O)  represents  Jupiter  ;  %  ugnifiea  that  th^  fal«Uite  is  on  the  diftk; 
9  filgBifies  tliat  the  8ateUlt«  iis  behind  the  ditk  tvt  in  the  shadow. 

Epiiehbbis  of  Jtjfiteb's  Satkli-tte  V. 

Greenwich  Mean  Time  of  etery  twentieth  Eastern  Elongation.     The  times  of 

other  Elongations  can  be  ^und  fay  adding  multiples  of  11  ^'96  to  tbene. 
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Satellites  of  Saturn,  1901. 

SATELLITES  OF  SATUBN. 

Bat  Blongaticm. 

Muus. 


19 


?A. 

March. 

ApriL 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Not* 

I    h 

d    h 

d    h 

d   h 

d    h 

d    h 

d    h 

d 

h 

d    h 

d    h 

5'3 

I       1*2 

I     3-6 

1     7-4 

'    P 

I   13-3 

I  15*6 

I 

180 

I    21*8 

I     i-S 

3*9 

I    238 

2      2*2 

2    6-0 

2    8-3 

2  11*9 

2  142 

2 

i6-6 

2  20-4 

2    0-4 

a-5 

2   224 
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Ekcbladus. 
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18  227 

19    23 

20  17*6 

21     59 

21  93 

22  x8*i 

20   12*6 

20  159 

21    4*0 

20    7*6 

20    11*2 

22      24 

22  14*8 

21    21*5 

22      07 

22  12*9 

21  i6*s 

21    20*1 

23  11-3 

23  237 

24    3-0 

23    6*4 

23     9*6 

23  21-8 

23     13 

23      50 

24  20*2 

25    8-5 

26  20*8 

24  1 5*2 

24  i8-4 

25   67 

24    IO-2 

24    13-9 
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26  17-4 

26    0*1 

26*  3-3 

26  15*6 

25    191 

Us  ^^-^  \ 

27  14-0 

28     2'3 

»8    57  i 

27    80 

17  la'x 
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27     Vo\*7     Tl\ 

a8  22'S  J 

29  trz  / 

29  J4's  iS  irs 

18  an 
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jlTsU/ 
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*  BatelHtes  of  Saturn,  1901. 

East  Blongatioiis. 

Tethts. 


[No.  300. 


.  li^b. 

March. 

April. 

Maj. 

June. 

Julj. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

*d   h 

d 

h 

d    h 

d    h 

d    h 

d    h 

d    h 

d    h 

d    h 

d    h 

27      O'O 

2 

187 

I  238 

2     4-8 

»     9*5 

I  141 

2  i6*o 

I  208 

2     1-8 

I     70 

28  21-4 

4 

i6*o 

3  211 

4     21 

3     6-8 

3  "4 

4  I3| 

3  181 

3  a3'» 

3    4*4 

6 

13*3 

5  i8-4 

5  a3-4 

5    41 

5    87 

6  IO-6 

5  155 

5  *os 

5     «7 

8 

107 

7  15-8 

7  i07 

I     *'♦ 

7    6'0 

8     79 

7    12-8 

7  17-8 

6  231 

10 

80 

9  >3» 

9  180 

8  227 

9     3| 

11       O'O 

10    5-2 

9    lO'I 

9  '5' 

8  20'4 

12 

^1 

IX  io'4 

II  153 

10  199 

12     2*5 

II     7-4 

II     I2| 

10  17-8 

14 

2-6 

13     77 

13  12-6 

12  17-2 

12  2r8 

13  238 

13    47 

13     9-8 

12  151 

16 

O'O 

15     50 

»5     99 

»4  «4'5 

14  191 

IS    211 

15       2*0 

IS     7-1 

14    12-4 

17 

21-3 

17  2-J 

18  236 

17     71 

16  11-8 

16  1 6*4 

17 184 

16    233 

«7    44 

19 

i8-6 

19     44 

x8     9*1 

18  137 

19  157 

18    207 

19     x-8 

21 

r5-9 

20   20'9 

21     17 

20    6*4 

20   II'O 

21    13*0 

20    18*0 

20  23'! 

a3 

133 

22    183 

22  230 

22     37 

22     8*3 

23    103 

22    15-3 

22  20*4 

»S 

io'6 

24    1 56 

24  20-3 

24     fO 

24    56 

25     7-6 

24    12-6 

24  177 

a? 

7*9 

26    12*9 

26  17-6 

25    22*3 

26     2*9 

27    49 

26      99 

26  15*0 

29 

5-» 

28    IO'2 

28  14-9 

27  19*5 

28    0*1 

29      2*2 

28       72 

28    12*4 

31 

2-S 

30    7*5 

30    12-2 

29  i6'8 

29  214 
31   187 

30   23-5 

30    4*5 

30     97 

DiONJJ. 


Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Not. 

d    h 

d    h 

d    h 

d    h 

d    h 

d    h 

d    h 

d    h 

d    h 

d    h 

26   22'6 

I   i6'3 

?  'i'? 

3  irs 

2  177 

2  19-9 

I    22'0 

I     0-4 

I     3-0 

2  237 

4  lo-i 

6    6-6 

6    9*1 

5  II-4 

5  lys 

4  IS7 

3  i8-o 

3  207 

5  »r4 

7     3-8 

9    o*3 

9     2-8 

8     s'o 

8     7-2 

7     9*3 

6  117 

6  14-4 

8  irx 

9  *»'5 

II   180 

II  20-5 

10  227 

II     08 

10     3'o 

9     5'4 

9     8-1 

II     4-9 

12  is-2 
15     8-9 

14  117 

14  i+i 

13  i6*4 

13  i8-4 

12   20*6 

II  23*1 

12     r8 

13  22-6 

17     S-4 

17    7-8 

16    lO'O 

16  12*0 

15  14-3 

14  i6-8 

14  196 

x8     2-6 

19  23*0 

20     1*4 

19     36 

19     57 

18     80 

17  lo-s 

17  i3'3 

20  20-4 

22  167 

22   19-1 

21    21*3 

21  23-4 

21       17 

20    4*2 

20    7'o 

23  141 

25  IO-4 
28    4*1 

25    12-8 

24  14-9 

24  17-0 

23    19-3 

22  21-9 

23    07 

26    7-8 

28     6*4 

27     8-6 

27  107 

26    13*0 

25  15-6 

25  185 

29     1-5 

30  21*8 

31     o-| 

30      2*2 

30    4*3 

29       67 

28     9-3 

28    12-2 

31  19-2 

31     59 

£H£A. 


Feb. 

March.' 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

No^, 

d    h 

d    h 

d    h 

d    h 

d    h 

d     h 

d    h 

d    h 

d    h 

d    h 

23    I'S 

4    3-6 

4  I9> 

I  217 

2    12-2 

4    *-4 

4  167 

5     73 

2    lO'O 

3     i-fi 

27  is'i 

8  161 

9     7-6 

6  10*1 

7    o-s 

8  14-8 

9    5'» 

9  197 

6    22*5 

7  H't 

13    46 

13  200 

10   22*4 

II  12*9 

13     3-1 

»3  »7-4 

14    8-2 

II     II'O 

12    2-7 

17  17-2 

18     8-4 

15  10*8 

16      1*2 

17   i5"4 

18     5-8 

18    20'6 

15  23*5 

16  15*2 

22     5*6 

22   20'9 

19  231 

20    13-5 

22     37  ,  22   i8'i 

23     9-0 

20    12*0 

26  11 'I 

27  9-3 

24  IIS 

25     x-8 

26  i6'o    27     6*5 

27  21-5 

25     0-5 

-. 

31     6-6 

28  23'8 

29  141 

31     44     31   189 

29  13-0 

TiTAlJ. 

Feb. 

March. 

April 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Not. 

H 

d    h 
"    4'4 
^7    4't\ 

d    h 
t8    a-4 

d    h 
14    09 
29  1*7 

d-   h 
14  204 
30  178 

d     h 

16    I5'2 

i 

d    h 

I     12-8 

d    h 
2    86 

d    h 

4    6.5 

20    6*0 

d     h 
5     6^ 

1901.] 
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East  Elangatioiu. 
Htpsbion. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug.- 

Sept 

Oct. 

Not. 

d     h 
13  17-8 

d    h 

3  230 

25     3*4 

d    b 
16    6-2 

d    h 
6    8-c 
27  10-6 

d    h 
i8  12*5 

d    h 
8  15-6 
29  20*2 

d    h 

20      2*2 

d      h 
II    lO'I 

d    h 
I   197 

1 

Iapetus. 

dh  dh  dh  dh 

E.  Elongation  Apr.  10    2-4,     June  27  19*0^  Sept   14    3-4, 

Inf.  Conjunction  ...    Apr.  29    9*8,     July  16  i6'8,  Oct     3  13*0, 

W.  Elongation Mur.    i     2*2,    May  19  21-6,  Aug.     5  23*8,     Oct    24    8-9 

fiup.  Conjunction ...   Biar.  21  19*4,    June    9     1-2,  Aug.  26     3*6,    Nor.  14    1*9 


Appabent  Elements  of  Satubn's  Eings. 


Greenwich 

Poeition-angle 
of  Minor  Axi§. 

Outer  Eing. 

Latitude  aboTe  Plane  of  Eing. 

Mean  Noon. 

Maj.  Axis. 

Min.  Axis. 

Earth. 

Sun. 

Jan.     5  

0      J 

6484 
656-. 

7  «•» 
7  67 

7    9"6 
7  iro 
7  III 
7    9« 
7     7-4 
7     3-9 
7     01 
6567 
6546 

t  r. 

7    o-o 
7     47 
7     9-8 
7   «4-3 

34-94 

35'22 

35-82 
3671 
3783 
39-11 
40-40 
'  4«-54 
42-35 
42*67 
4243 
4170 
40-60 
3932 
38-04 
36-89 
35-97 
35*34 
35-02 

.5-.8 

15-07 
15-08 
15-24 

«5*54 
15-96 

16-49 
17-06 

17-58 

17-95 
1808 

'7-94 
17-58 
17-06 
16-45 
15-84 
15-26 

14-74 
14-31 

0     1 
25  44-6  N. 
25  19-6  N. 
24  543  N. 
24  31-8  N. 
24  14-6  N. 
24    5-5  N. 
24    57  N. 
24  15-1  N. 
24  3X-8  N. 

24  52-4  N. 

25  127  N. 
25  292  N. 
25  39*5  N. 
25  42-5  N. 
25  37-8  N. 
25  254  N. 
25     5-5  N. 
24  387  N. 
24    6-6  N. 

0     i 
25  47-5  N. 
25  42-6  N. 
25  37*6  N. 
25  32-4  N. 
25  26-9  N. 

25    21-2  N, 

25  I5-4N. 
25    9-5  N. 

25     3*4  N. 
24  57-1  N. 
24  507  N. 
24  44-0  N. 
24  37-1  N. 
24  30-1  N. 
24  23-0  N, 
24  157  N. 
24    8-2  N. 
24    0-6N. 
23  528  N. 

25  

PW).   14.  

Htf.    6  

26  

inrilic  

lay  5 ...::..:: 

*c     .., 

-        *^  

Jime  14  

JiiIt     4  

%A     

Ang.  ,, 

sejl  I ::::::::: 

a2  

Oct    12  

Hot*     I  

ai  

Bee;    11  

ti 

March. 

d  h 

8  1 60 

12  19*4 

16  22*8 

21  2*2 

as  •S'? 

29  9'i 


March. 

d   h 

12  207 

21  13-4 

6-5 


30 


Saieltties  of  Uranus  and  Neptune. 
SATELLITES  OF  ITEANUS. 

Abiel. 


March, 
d    h 

April, 
d    h 

May. 
d    i 

June, 
d    h 

July, 
d    h 

August. 

II  15*7 

3     8-1 

I      2*1 

2   21'9 

3     5a 

2    I2*0 

14    4-2 

5    20*6 

3  H'7 

5  io*5 

5  17.7 

5    o*5 

16  i6*7 

8     9*1 

t    3J 

7  *3i 

8     6*3 

7  130 

19     5-1 

10   21*7 

8  15*8 

10  11*8 

10  19*0 

10     1*6 

«i  17-6 

13    IO*2 

II    4*5 

13    o*3 

13     7-5 

12  14*1 

24    61 

15  227 

i|  170 
16     5*6 

15    12*9 

15  20*1 
18     87 

15     2*6 

26  i8*6 

18  IP3 

18     1-6 

17  15-1 

29     7-1 

20  23*8 

18  183 
21     6*8 

20  14*1 

20  21*2 

20     3*6 

31  196 

23    12-4 

23     27 

23     9*8 

22  16*1 

26     1*0 

23  19-4 

^S  15-4 
28     3*9 

25   22-4 

25    4*6 

28  13-5 

26    81 

28  10*9 

27  17*1 

28    20'6 

30  1 6*5 

31  »3'5 

30     5*6 

31      9*2 

[No.  800. 


September. 

d    h 

I  181 

4    6*6 

6  19*1 

9     75 


TJmbbiel. 


April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

d  h 

d   h 

d   h 

d  h 

d  h 

2  127 

I   141 

3    20-2 

2  22*7 

I     03 

6  1 6*2 

5  17-8 

8     o-o 

7    *'4 

5     3*9 

10  19*8 

9  »»'5 

12    3-8 

II     6*1 

9     74 

H  a3'4 

14     1-3 

16    7-6 

15     9*8 

13    II'O 

19     3*1 

18     5-1 

20  11*3 

19  13s 

17  H-5 

23    67 

22    8*9 

24  151 

23  17*1 

21  18*0 

27  io*4 

26    12*6 

30  1 6*4 

28  189 

27  207 

25    21*5 

30    o*9 

TlTAIOA. 


April 

May. 
d  h 

June. 

July. 

August. 

d   h 

d   h 

d   h 

d    h 

7  ^3-8 

4    5-a 

8     6*5 

4  13-5 

8  12-4 

16  17-4 

12  23*4 

17    o*9 

13     7-5 

17     57 

25  11*2 

21  17*7 
30  12*1 

25  192 

22     1-3 
30  19-0 

25  227 

Obebon. 


September. 

3    4'3 

7     77 

II   ii*o 

15  H*4 
19  177 

23   21'0 


September, 
d   h 

3  i5'4 
12     79 

21      0-2 

29  16*2 

October. 
8    8-0 


March. 

ApriL 

May. 
d    h 

June. 

July. 

August. 

d    h 

d    h 

d   h 

d   h 

d    h 

26  15-8 

9    37 

6    6*3 

2  11*3 

13    6*1 

9    7-6 

22  16*1 

19  207 

16     1*9 
29  16*2 

26  19*2 

22  19*2 

Apparent  Aptides, 

App 

arent  Distar 

oes. 

Position  Angle.       Ariel.      Umbriel.      Titania.     Oberon. 


April  7  .. 
June  6  .. 
August  5 


271*3 
285-7 
299*2 


H*3 
14*6 

14*2 


199 
20*4 
19*8 


32*6 

33*4 
32*6 


January.  1 

d 

h 

5 

4*6 

II 

n 

16 

22*9 

22 

20*0 

28 

17-1 

SATELLITE  OF  NEPTUNE. 

T^mes  ofpasaaae  through  the  east,  i 


February.      ]i£irch. 


d 

h' 

d    h 

3 

14*2 

4  236 

9 

113 

10  20*7 

15 

8-4 

16  177 

21 

5*5 

26 

2'6 

pptember. 
d    h 
3     1-8 

8    22*8 

14  198 
20  16*8 
26  13*9 


Xober^ 

d 

h 

2 

io'9 

8 

7*9 

H 

50 

20 

2*0 

25  23*1   1 

31 

20'I    1 

November. 
d  h 
6  17*2 
12  143 
18  11*4 
24  8-5 
30    5*6 


43-6 
447 
43*5 


December, 

d  h 

6  2*7 

II  23-8 

17  21 -o 

23  18*1 

29  1 5*2 


PotttioD-uigle  and  distance  of  the  apse:— Feb.  2,  262^*9,  i^"'8 ;  Sept. 26, 
m6So^  i6'''4;  December  15,  2660-9,  iS^^. 
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EPHEMEEIS  FOE  PHYSICAL  OBSEEVATIONS 
OF  THE  SUN. 


Greenwich  Mean  Noon. 

Greenwich  Mean  Noon. 

1901. 

P. 

D. 

L. 

1 901. 

P. 

D. 

L. 

0  i 

0  < 

0  1 

0   J 

0  1 

0  1 

Jan.   I 

-  2  I 

-3  13 

256  29 
190  38 

July  5 

+  0  54 

+  3  »9 

334  42 

6 

-h  0  26 

3  47 

10 

-  I  23 

4  0 

268  32 

II 

»  5» 

4  19 

124  48 

15 

3  38 

4  29 

202  21 

16 

5  H 

4  49 

58  57 

20 

5  5« 

456 

136  II 

21 

7  33 

5  17 

353  8 

25 

8  0 

5  22 

70  3 

26 

9  47 

5  42 

287  19 

30 

10  5 

5  45 

3  55 

31 

n  54 

!  * 

221  28 

Aug.  4 

12  5 

6  6 

297  48 

Feb.  5 

13  56 

624 

'55  38 

9 

13  59 

624 

231  40 

10 

15  49 

641 

8948 

14 

15  47 

6  40 

165  34 

M 

17  35, 

6  54 

23  57 

19 

17  28 

6  53 

99  30 

20 

19  12 

7  4 

318  7 

24 

19  I 

7  3 

33  26 

*5 

20  40, 

7  U 

252  17 
186  26 

29 

20  27 

7  10 

327  22 

Mar.  2 

21  59 

7  14 

Sept.  3 

21  45 

7  14 

261  19 

7 

'3  I 

7  15 

120  33 

8 

22  54 

7  15 

195  18 

12 

24  8 

7  12  ^ 

54  39 

»3 

23  54 

7  13 

129  17 

>7 

24  57; 

7  5 

348  45 

18 

2445 

7  7 

63  17 

22 

25  36 

6  56 

282  50 

23 

25  26 

6  59 

357  »7 

47 

26  5 

643 

216  54 

28 

»5  57 

647 

291  18 

Apr.  I 

26  23 

627 

150  56 

Oct   3 

26  19 

6  32 

225  18 

6 

26  30, 

6  9 

84  56 

8 

26  29 

6  ,5 

159  20 

II 

26  26' 

548 

18  56 

»3 

26  28 

5  54 

93  23 

16 

26  II 

5  24 

312  56 

18 

26  17 

5  3" 

27  26 

21 

»5  45 

4  58 

246  54 

*? 

*5  53 

5  5 

321  29 

26 

25  8 

4  30 

180  50 

28 

25  18 

4  37 

255  32 

May  I 

24  20 

4  0 

114  45 

Nov.  2 

24  31 

4  7 

189  36 

6 

23  21, 

3  29 

48  40 

7 

23  3* 

3  35 

123  41 

II 

22  II  ' 

2  56 

342  33 

12 

22  22 

3  0 

57  46 

16 

20  52  1 

2  22 

276  26 

>7 

21  0 

2  25 

351  51 

21 

19  22 ' 

I  47 

210  16 

22 

19  27 

I  49 

285  57 

26 

«7  44' 

I  II 

144  6 

27 

17  43 

I  II 

220  3 

3' 

»5  56  i 

-0  35 

77  57 

Dec.  2 

15  49 

+0  33 

154  10 

June  5 

>4  2 

+0  1 

II  47 

7 

13  46 

-0  5 

88  18 

10 

12  0 

0  37 

305  37 

12 

II  36 

0  44 

22  25 

15 

9  53 

«  13 

239  25 

17 

9  20 

I  22 

316  32 

20 

742 

I  48 

173  H 

22 

6  56 

I  59 

250  39 

»5 

528 

2  23 

107  3 

27 

4  35 

2  36 

18448 

30 

4-  3  " 

•1-2  56 

40  53 

32 

-28 

-3  »« 

118  57 

The  position-angle  of  the  Sun's  axis,  P,  is  the  position-angle  of 
the  N.  end  of  the  axis  from  the  N.  point  of  the  Sun,  read  in  the 
direction  N.,  E.,  S.,  W.  In  computing  D  (the  heliographic  lati- 
tude of  the  centre  of  the  Sun's  disk),  the  inclination  of  the  Sun's 
axis  to  the  ecliptic  has  been  assumed  to  be  82"  45',  and  the 
longitude  of  the  ascending  node  to  be  74°  23'.  In  computing  L  (the 
heliographic  longitude  of  the  centre  of  the  disk),  the  Sun's  period 
of  rotation  has  been  assumed  to  be  25*38  days,  and  the  meridian 
which  passed  through  the  ascending  node  at  the  epoch  1854*0  has 
been  taken  as  the  zero  meridian. 
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MEAN  PLACES  OF  VARIABLE  STABS  FOB  igoro. 


Ho, 


1. 

2. 

3* 
4> 
5^ 
6. 

7^ 

9' 
to. 
II. 
IV. 

n- 

14* 

\t 

i8. 

19. 

zi. 
11. 

aj. 

25. 
16. 

iS. 
19- 
30, 
31. 
3*« 
3^ 
34. 
35' 
36- 
37- 
38. 
39- 
40* 
41. 

43- 
44* 
45* 

46. 
47. 
48, 

49- 
SO. 
S'- 
5^* 
S3' 
54^ 
S5 
56 


SUr. 


V  Kculptons  .* 
8  S(!ulptoriA  .. 
T  Audrouiedic 
T  CoBsiopeuD  .. 
8  Toucaiii  .,..* 
E  Androtj)«deo 

SOeti 

T&julptorifl  .. 
U  CttfisiopeiBs  .. 

V  Andromedie 
XSculptorli  .. 
W  Gh^ioipeliK] . . 
U  C3ephei  ..... 
U  Seulptori^  .. 
U  Andromedie 
B  Cae^iopeine  . . 
S  PisduTo  „... 
U  FL^um  ,*... 
R  Sculptoritt  .. 
EPucmtn  ..,.. 
X  Oiiasiapei^  ,. 
UPerwi ........ 

SArietu. 

R  Anetk., 

oOelT 

SFergei 

ECeti...... 


R.A. 


S  Morolofii,... 
R  ForiiJU!!ii .... 


l£l 


UOeti........... 

E  Xnaiii^uli  ,. 
T  Ari*itia,».*»„. 

V  Ptnei  .,....., 
E  Horolo^i  .. 
B  Horologii.,... 
Algol  ,....,.,... 

V  AnetU    ..... 

XCetL.. 

B  Fersei  ..„„., 
U  Kridanj  ,.,.. 

TEridani  

XTauri    „,.,... 

WTmm 

ETiim  ........ 

STauri 

T  Cftuaelopardi 
E  Ketiiauli  ..... 

VTaim 

B  Oriociii  ...,, 
H  Leporii  ..... 
T  Ijeporifl    ,..., 

V  Qriouij  ,,,.. 
S  Piclorii  .„*. 
B  Auriga^  ,,,.. 
T  Columbaj...., 
W  AixTi^m  .*.,* 


o     3  37 

D 
O 

o 
o 


17  '3 
»7  S^ 
I*  %y 
eS  48 

19  I 
14.  10 
40  49 

39 

44  43 

49     a 

53  *9 

6  S3 

9  S<s 

tZ    21 

12  24 

17  44 

49  49 
53  o 
59  '9 
10  29 
14  21 

M  45 

20  58 
al  Z4 
M  49 
=8  S9 
31  2 
4148 
43    »9 

49  44 
57  4^ 

1  43 
S  34 

14  ^3 

13  44 
46   17 

50  59 
55  11 
22  21 
**  51 
^3  47 

4  46 18 

4  53  38 

o  38 
o  50 

8  19 

9  jS 

15  4^ 

5  20  n 

5  »4    7 


c  44 


Dec 


-3946-8 

-3*  35'^ 
+  26  26-8 

+  55  14*6 
-61  137 
+  38     rS 

—  9  5*'^ 
-38  %r% 

+47  41*9 
+  35  ^'9 
-35  ^7'5 
+58     1^6 

+  81  io'5 
-30  38-5 
+  40  117 
+  7»  5  4 
+  8  24*6 
+  12  7.0'g 
-33  3'3 
4-  »  ^1-3 
+  S^  464 
+  S4  ao'5 

+  H  35*S 

—  3  15-S 
+  S*  So 

—  o  37'S 

—  60     0*9 

—  26    31'2 

-13  350 
+  33  Soo 
+  1;  5-3 
+  5*  34' 3 

—  50    2I"0 

—  51  2'0 
+40   34' 5 

+  14    255 

—  I  25'8 
+  35  19S 
-25  15-4 
-*4  I9"3 
+  12  127 
+  15  S3"3 
+  9  56s 
+  9  43'^ 
4-65  56  9 
^63  141 
+  17  ^^'% 
+  7  S^'9 

-14  sr3 

—  22       2*3 

+  3  58^0 
-48  377 
+  S3  *S-5 
-33  48^^ 
4-36  4S'9 

—  4  463 


No. 


St»r. 


59- 
6a 

6f. 
62. 

64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70* 
71. 
71- 
73- 
7+ 
75- 
76. 

77- 

7S. 

79* 

8p. 

81. 

It. 

83. 

84. 

H^{ 

86. 

87- 

BS. 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92* 

93 

94- 

95- 

96. 

97. 

99- 

tco. 

10 1. 

IQZ. 
iOI- 
104. 
105. 

to6. 

07. 
08. 
(09. 

10, 

r)2. 

3* 
114- 


S  Oftmdop^rdi 
U  Aurigie  ..... 
SColiimtiffi,,... 

EColukbffi 

U  Orionb  ,.... 
f|  Giemmorum.. 
y  Aungni    ..... 

V  Mtiaoi^erotjs . 
T  SIonoeefotlB. . 
W  Gemmonim 

S  I^urift 

X  GemiDoruin. 
S  Motioccpolis 
W  Monocerotj^ 
E  Ljnci«........ 

^  Gcromoruin.. 
E  Gemifmrum 
T  Canii  Mm. .. 
R  Ciinifl  Min. «. 
1?  Puppia   ..... 

E  Oaiti^  Mbj.  .. 
¥  Gemmorum.. 
U  Mceooerolis . 
B  CaiuB  Mtn.  .. 
T  Canie  Miti.  .. 
X  PuppiB    ..... 

UCam«  Miu.  ,. 
S  Gemmgrtim  . 
W  Puppis   ..... 

T  Oemlnorum . 
U  Gemifiorura 

V  Puppifl  ..... 
U  Piippi&    ..... 

V  Puppuj    

R  Oaneri........ 

V  Canm. 

y  Cnrinrt^  ..... 
X  O&riiifl!  ..... 
U  Caneri. .,,.... 
TVdwutn  .„„ 
S  Canort  „.„,.. 
RMuli     .....*.. 

8  Hjdr® 

T  Hydm^....... 

TCftncri.. ...... 

SMalJ 

VV  Cation    ..... 

W  Cannm   ..... 

S  Antliitt  ........ 

N  Velorum ..,.. 
S  Velonini  ..... 

U  Velorum 

R  CaHruD  ,,.,. 
X  Hydnu  ,..., 
R  Leo.  Mixr.   ,. 

2  HydrtD. 

E  Leonb     ..... 


B.A 


h   m 


30  20 

n  41 

43  13 

46  42 

49  56 
8  54 

16  23 

17  44 

19  5^ 

29  17 

36  I 
4°  47 
35  3' 

47  31 
S3  8 
SS  14 

24 


16 


I 

3 
to  31 

«4  S9 

17  17 

26  4 

27  21 

28  30 

i3  25 
35  Sf 

37     ^ 
41  41 

43  12 
49   14 


26  43 

8 

30    6 

34  a* 

38  17 

41    2C» 

48  14 

50  51 

51  1 
o  43 

*     6 
19    IQ 

*7  S* 

±8   13 

19  29 

29  30 

*9  45 

9  30  47 

9  39  39 

,  9  40  i7 

9  4*   14 


8  29 

% 

S 

£ 

8 

S 

S 

s 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


Dec 


4-68 
+31 

-3' 
-29 
+  10 

+  22 

+47 

—  2 

+  7 
+  iS 
+5» 
+  30 
+  9 

-  7 
+  SS 
+  20 
+  22 

+  9 
+  10 


44'7 

srs 

43  "fi 
13-1 

9'4 
32a 

4»'7 
£'g 

8+ 

12-6 

591 

"7 
28*1 
4a"9 
Si-4 

^■4 

lO'g 


-44  i^i 


—  ID 

+  13 

—  9 

+  8 
+  11 

—  20 
+  8 

i  +13 
I -41 
+23 
+22 
-48 
^  12 

-34 
+  11 
+  17 
-59 
t-S8 
+  »9 

y     -47 

+  »9 

—  27 

+  3 

—  8 
+  20 
-a+ 
+15 
^55 
-28 
-S6 
~44 
-45 
-62 


125 
io*g 

342 
31-8 

sr4 

41-8 
367 
4»'o 
S7'3t 
58'S 

S8'*5 

34'o 
50*5 

r8 
36*0 
471 
53  + 
14-2 

o'9 
*3*4 
504 
afi'5 

4S8 
>37 
416 
39't 

32-2 

46'! 

45 
21*0 


-J4  ISO 
+  34  S8  « 

-23  33*8 
+  "  53"3 
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Ho* 


Star. 


B.A. 


Doc. 


Ho. 


BtMt. 


KA. 


Dec 


it6. 

117. 
tiS. 
119. 

tti. 
til. 

114^ 
1*5 

1*7- 

131. 
131, 
i|3- 

*35 
13ft. 

137^ 

«S» 

is?- 
140. 

HI' 
14s. 

t43 
i44* 
i4S 
14& 

147 
i4<! 

»49* 

tS>  I 
t5»l 
153. 

:a: 

■to. 
16,. 

JflJ 


I  Gbrinie 

Y  Leomi  

S  CkriniE.,.,,, 

Y  OnriniB    ... 
B  Ur^  M&j.  ... 

R»  Hjtim  .,, 
TBydf»    •., 
WLeoni*    .., 
U  Oftrine    ... 
S  iJeanii  ...... 

8^C«iD^iH... 
X  OenUitn  *.. 
W  Oqntouri 
R  Oom»  ...... 

T  VjFgioii  ,.. 
ROorri  ...... 

TOmoti ...,,, 

T  Canuro  Vm. , 

Y  Vtrginit 

*T  Unw  Maj,  .. 

BVirginiii  

RMuecw.. ...... 

3  Unse  Mftj.  .. 
IP  Vii^ob..... 

U  Virgioii 

B  Oruda  , 

W  Tjrrinie 

T  Vimnii  ..... 


BHj-dra    

B  Tirgiaii  ...... 

Z  CenUuri  ...... 

T  Clin tmufi ...... 

T*  CeitMtiri    „. 
WHvdriE   .,..., 
B  OaPUtn  Yeiu  , 
B'Tirginb  ....^■ 

Z  Virginit    ,*..,H 
S?Hjdr»    ...... 

E  C«EilAun  ...... 

E'CentJum 

t  Booth  ..,...„. 
X  Bootia  .....,..« 

SBootii  

B*  Tirgiiiia , 

B  Oimelopaidi . 
TCJentaufi ...... 

V  Bootifl ..,. 

BBoutit... ...,,, 

VLtl>r»  ......... 

SLupi. 

V  B«Ptif .., 

;  libra 

T  TriAikf .  Anstr. 

T»Lifarw 

T  Iibi« ... 

rmtm .. 


h  m  B 
9  41  31 

9  54  3* 
to  6  13 
10  ^^  i7 
>«>  37  59 
lo  46  36 
10  4&  49 

10  4B  IS 
io  S3  4* 

11  S  4* 
II  j6  9 
II  44  '5 
II  SO     S 

M    59    II 

11    7  *7 

14  9  3a 
It    14   30 

1*  15  S7 
It  tS  11 
II  IS  If 
It  18  4* 
U  31  S3 
11  33  *9 
ti  36  1 
It  3j  37 
It  4t  I* 
II  46 
II  4S 
13  to 

13  ^a 
13  14 
13  t7 

13  34 
13  36 
13  42 


4 

56 
4* 
19 
S° 
19 
5 
33 


13  43  17 
13444^ 
*3  59  1^ 

14  s     I 

H  S  5! 
14  9  16 
14  9  59 
14  17  as 
14  19  t9 
14  19  34 
14  It  19 
14  ^5  ^ 
14  tS  »7 
14  t|  4* 
14  31  S^ 
H  14  51 
14  46  4* 

14  49  45 
i4  55  4» 
,5     o  30 

15  o  SO 
«S  5  S 
IS     6  *7 


—  6t     3*1 

+  41  *4'i 
-61     3'9 

-57  59-3 
+69  177 
-28  6-4 
-10  43-5 
+  14  '4"6 
^59  i»* 
+/  59^9 

—  61    19*9 

*44  "13 
-5*  411 
+  19  tO'l 
—69  36'! 
*  5  29-1 
-18  4a-1 
-61  440 
-61  4'g 
+  3»  1-1 
-3  s^-6 
4.60  1*9 
+  7  3^-0 
-68  sr8 
+61  38M 
+  4  4rt 
+  6  5'S 
-S7  53^6 
-^  t  si"9 

—  ^  19'6 

—  tt  46' I 

—  6  41*1 

-31    ri 

-3!     S'* 

—  36  ll'I 

-17  5**3 

+40     tM 

—  «  43*4 

—  It    $Q*l 

-t8  is'( 
-59  ^71 

--57  *3*S 
+ao  15*5 
+  16  46"3 
+  54  157 
+  5  74 
+  84  1 6 '9 
^56  a6*9 

+  39  f«4 

+  a7  10*0 

-17  13^9 

^46  tt'i 

+  18  5  9 

—  «     7*5 

—  €$  104 
**t8  ti-o 

"-19  38*5 

—  5  38-1 


t03 

04. 

05. 

06. 
107. 
ao8. 
aogJ 
no.! 

lit. 
113.! 

114. 
115; 
tj6. 
ti; 

ts8 


RTn&ng.AnBtr. 
U  GoronsQ   ... 

SLibm  

8  SerpeiitU.,, 
B  CoroEue    ... 

S^Libm 

iPLibi*...... 

X  Libi^  ...... 

WLiliMB 

S  Ursa  Minom. 

U  Libne..,. 
Z  Libfce  ..,, 

V  Coroim:  < 
R  Serpentu. 
RLibrns  ..., 

E*  Librai... 

S  Triang.  Austr. 

Z^  Seorpji  .- 
X  HerrtilU  .. 

Z  Soorpii 

E  Herculii.. 
X  Soorpit  .. 
W  Soorpii  .. 
0»  Hercajlia 
S  Noriit«  .. 
R  Scorpii  *- 
S  Scqrpii...,, 
W  Opbiuchi 

V  Ophiucy 
tJ  If«reulk ., 

Y  Scorpii  ,. 
T  OpliiuoM.. 
S  Opbiuchi., 
E  Ar«. ....... 

Y  Hfroulii .. 
B  Dra^xttili 
B  Hf^rculii  .. 
8^  Scoriiii  „ 
R^Seorpu  .. 
V^'  Scoppii  . 
V^  Herculii- 
R  Ophiuchi.. 
T'HereuMi.. 
W^  Soorpti 


3igJ  V  Qphiucbi., 


ttd),_ 

w.' 

2tt.| 
223.! 

124. 

its- 
2t6.. 

tt8.| 
t29. 


Z  Opliiuchi.. 
S^  iWulii.. 
U^  Stforpii  *. 
X  Sugittarii 
y  Scorpii  .. 
Y  Ophiucbi.. 
Z  Uerculia  .. 
T  Drrtcomi.. 
W  ^agittATU 
T  H^rculia  . 


130.1  B^  S^tUrit 


HI     s 

10  54 

14  9 

15  44 
17  1 
17  41 
i»  31 
17  44 

30  19 

S  33  14 
5  36  17 

40  4s 

45  59 

46  S 
4*  o 
SO  41 

5  54  17 
5  38  30 

S  58  41 
59  41 

0  J] 

1  4& 

4  43 

5  S9 

6  S 

10  39 

11  4S 
11  46 

16  S 
XI  13 
II  16 

43  53 
i«  4 
28   34 

31  31 

31  43 
3a  3 
31  24 

47  43 
4S  47 
SO  19 
5'   S< 

S6  47 

^     5 

6  49 

8  It 

ti    30 

14  31 

17  33 
35  "^ 

41  '9 

44  ao 
47  ao 

53  39 

54  53 

s«  44 

S  *' 


O         I 

+  31     o'6 

—  10  I'S 
+  14  40'i 
+  3"  43'4 
-42  33"5 
-14  59'S 
—JO  so'i 
^15  so'9 
+78  S*'» 
-to  S17 
-to  48 '& 
+  39  54*1 
+  IS  16*1 
-ij  56$ 
^li     o'8 

—  $3  19' 6 
-61  3i'| 
-43  49^6 

+47  3<S'6  , 

—II  17^1 

+  i«  3«| 

—11  is^e 
- 19  sa'8 

+45  19^6 

-S7  39'3 

—  11  41*0 
-41  3S'9 

—  7  17'8 

—  II  ii'i 
+  19  6^8 
-19  i3'4 

-IS  sr» 

-16  ST* 
-5*  477 
+  37  3t*5 
+  7  i8'5 
+  66  S7'6 
+  15  6"S 
-44  S*'4 
-30  4S4 
--33  47*3 
+  31  11*1 

~«S  57* 

+47  107 
-33  '^  I 
+  I  i9"a 

+  I  37*4 
+43  1*1 
"41  44*3 
-47  47"S 
-33  4o*S 

—  6     7^1 

+15    H 

+  58  I3'6 
-49  35  * 
+31     O'l  J 
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No. 


132. 

436. 

^39 

141- 

1+3. 

H7- 

M- 

H9' 
»53- 

ass- 
ise, 

»S7- 
*5S 
»S9 

161. 
^3 
»65. 

.67. 

^H 

171, 
*73 
*74- 

a7*^ 
»77- 

112; 

1S3. 
.84. 


Ston 


E,A. 


WLyw 

T'Sagittarii 

T  Sorpentii... 
D  Sngittorii 
X  OphiuGhi 
U  Ooron.  Austn 

BSmiti 

^  LjTW    ..* .] 

je  PaTOoia    *..,.,] 

BLjne  .„ 

E  Oorom,  Auitr. 
B  Aquilfls    .., 
VLyro   ...... 

X^-  SagittArii 

BLjrm    

tJDr»conift.„ 
WAquil«  .,. 
T  Sagittaril 
B  Sa^iUrii 

Z  SagiUiini... 
VLym  „,,., 
TSaptta    ... 

U  AquiJ«    , 

U  Vulpeoulie  ... 
T^'Aiiwil^  ...., 

EOjrgni 

T  P»Tonii  

T»Cvgni ........ 

T^  OVgnL, 

8  Vulpcculffl  . 
XAquilie., ..,,., 

X  9^S"^  ' 

t}  Aquiltc........ 

E=*  Sftgittarii  .. 

5  Sogiiuc    

B^  AquUm  ,.... 
S*  AquiJfK   ..,-* 

ZOj^i  *. 

S  Cygni  ...,.,,. 

U^Cjgtil 

B  Capricorn]  . . 
8  Aquilffi....,^., 
T^  Aquilfij  „.„ 
W  Cji|>ricorm., 

Rgagitbe  

Z  Aquilffi, ..,„., 
B  Delphi ni.,,.. 
1?  Sagittani  .. 
U  C?ygni  ,«,*..., 


S'^Cyeni 

WDalphini...^ 
B^MicroftOopit.. 
8  Gaprioionii  .. 
VOjgtu  ,.,...., 


h  m  ft 
S  It  30 
8  iS  14 
8  21  15 
S  %%  £ 
8  23  59 
S  16  3 
S  33  S^ 
8  34  »" 
8  42  i% 
8  46  i6 
8  4&  4S 
8  52   19 

55  13 
I  36 
5  <a 

g  46 
9  9 
9  57 
10  3 
Id  }2 
10  SI 
13  3« 
13  51 

16  39 

17  17 

^3   59 

32  iS 

33  *o 

34  <o 

39  3» 

40  51 

40  5» 

44  ^o 
46  34 

46  46 

47  ifi 
49  47 
^1  3' 
5%  z8 

53  46 

58  39 

3  ^S 

3  S^ 

5  45 

7  4 

8  e 
S  39 

9  3* 
9  55 

30    10      S 

20  II     9 

20  16  3a 

20    29    §7 

20  33  10 
so  34  I 
20  36     5 

Ki  3S      7 


S 
9 

9 
9 
9 
9 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

9 
9 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
zo 
zo 

20 
zo 
zo 

3a 
zo 


Dec 


4-32  3S-3 

-18  54-3 

—  33  12-6 
4*  o  8'i 
-h  6  139 

—  19  ir8 

+  844'S 

-37  55"^ 

—  5  487 
+  33  I4'8 

—  67  ^l'$ 
+43  48"9 
-37  5* 
+  $  4^8 
+29  30-0 
-iS  587 
+  25  50'' 
4-67  TO 

—  1  12^9 
-I?  S-7 

—  19  2S'9 

-19  i»3 

—  21  6s 

+  37  4»7 

+  17  i8'o 

—  7  14-8 
+  20  67 
+  11  29-0 
+49  5^7 

—  72  0'6 
+  29  o^S 
+48  Jl'O 
+27  2'4 
-h  4  t»7 
+  3*  398 
+  o  45*^ 

—  29  269 
+  16  Z2-3 
~  2  9'0 

—  8  9*1 
+49  4^'*3 
+  57  4i^J 
+46  O'S 

->4  3r* 

+  15  19-6 

+  12  419 

^%%  l6"8 

+  16  25-3 

—  5  27"l 
+  8  47*3 
-39  ^S'^ 
+47  34'9 
+  54  37-8 
+  17  56-1 

—  29  8  "4 
-19  14-6 
+47  47^i 


No, 


28S. 
289. 
Z90. 
291, 
292, 
253. 
294- 
19s- 

29&- 

197- 
29^^ 

299- 
300, 

JOI. 

302, 
303. 
304. 

30&. 
307 
30». 

1^9 
310 
311. 
312. 
313. 

3'S 

H6, 

317. 
318. 

3'9' 
3^0- 
321. 
322. 
3»1- 
3*4. 
3^5' 
3»6- 
V- 


BUr. 


S  DdphitiL  .... 

V  Aquarii   „. 

X  Cypii  ,. 

T  D^lpbini..., 
W  Aqtiarii  ,.., 

V  Aquiim  ..., 
tJ  Oftprioorni 
B^Ojgni 

V  Delphtni..., 
T  Aqiimii  .„. 
U  Pavotiij  .„■ 
T  VulpesoulM  . 
Y(>giii  ..„.., 


X  Delpbitii ...,*. 
R"^Ciipric0pni... 
B  Viilpet'ulffl  ... 

V  Capricomi  ... 
X  Cttpridorni  ... 
Z  Caprioomi  ..* 
^  Aquarii  ...«». 

TCtophd... 

R*  Aquarii  „  .,. 
X  Pegiiflt     ...... 

T  Capriconii  ,.. 
8  MieroK^opii  „. 

V  Caprieomi  .„ 

WCjgm 

8  Cephei 

U^^Cygni,. 

R'CyiTDi 

BOruis  

V  Fegati. „,.,... 
U  Aquarii  ...... 

S  Piicis  Aiwtr.  . 

TPegatt 

R  PiicifiAuHtr.  . 
X  Aquarii  .*..., 
8Gruia   „ 

J  , .   8  Lncertw    .,,,., 

3^8,   JCephti  ,... 

329*1  WCephei   ...... 

330-1  BLacerto  .....j 

33 ■-   8  AquaHi    .,.,*, 

33»*    R  PegTUii. ..J 

333*    V  CaMiapaift]  ...j 

334-  WPcgasi    ...,,,j 

335-  SPegtisi 

33*-   B  Aqiiflfii  ...... 

337-   ZAquftHi   ...... 

338.    VOephei......... 

339-   VOeli 

34  J  J  B  Cassiopeia:  ... 
342.!  WCeti    ......... 

343  I  YOaaaiopeiffl  ... 


B.A. 


b  m    9 

20  38  31 

20  39  12 
20  39  31 
20  40  46 
20  41  13 
20  41  49 
20  42  38 
20  42  39 

20  43  ih 
20  44  43 
20  47  15 
10  47  17 
20  48  2 
40  48  34 
20  50  20 

20  56  27 

20  59  59 

253 

5  * 
548 

8  14 

9  5a 

16  17 
1$  23 
zo  52 
28  58 

32  [8 
3*  *7 

37  18 

38  49 
42  10 

56  5 

57  S* 
5»  6 

4  4 

21  12  2* 

13  13 

>9  59 
H40 

22  35  30 

3»  41 

38  53 

SI  4* 

I  41 

7  15 

14  49 
-  >5  3^ 

n  38  41 
13  47  s 

23  51  47 
23  52  50 

*3  5*  55 
a 3  53  aa 

13  57  3 
13  s8  13 


^3 

*3 
23 

»3 


D«j.       1 

0 

^ 

4^16 

439 

-  ^ 

ir» 

+  35 

137 

4-16 

13 

-  4 

267 

+  1 

45 

-IS 

8-9 

+44  3^-4 

+  iS 

S8'| 
30*8 

-   5 

-63 

JO 

+17 

515 

+  34 

iri 

+46  58-9  1 

+  17 

"59 

2IS 

-27 

+  23 

*5'7 

-24 

'9  4 

—  2t 

46*8 

-16 

35-0 

^  4  ^S«  1 

+  68 

S'3 

-"   3 

i»-4 

+  H 

IS 

-IS 

346 

"3° 

167 

-14  H-8 

+44  S5"9  1 

+78 

107 

+  53 

5*^^  , 

+43 

79 

-47 

217 

+  s 

3J7 

-17 

62 

-iB 

|I7 

+  11 

33 

-30 

59 

—  21 

13-6 

-4S  56^5  1 

+  39 

48^5 

+  57  54'5 

+  57  SS'o 

+4( 

Sio 

—  10 

523 

+  to 

o'5 

+  59 

8*8 

+1^ 

43^8 

+  8 

227 

-15 

SO'o 

-16 

H'3 

+  82  3g'4  I 

-  9 

3<^7 

+  iS  H'l  1 

+  50 

502 

-IS 

136 

+  55 

77 
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^ABIABLES   OF  SHOBT  PERIOD  NOT  OF  THE  ALGOL  TYPE. 

(The  No.  after  Star's  name  refers  to  Oatalogae  on  pp.  24-26.) 

—The  times  of  minima  only  are  giren ;  the  times  of  maxima  may  be  found  by  adding  the  interral 
printed  under  the  name  of  the  star. 


irOGEB.  66.1 

i»2j»».) 

Hay     Sept. 


i  Gbmhtob.  73 
(continued). 


d    h 
921 

Jane 
5  »« 

July 

2  21 
29  22 

Aug. 
25  22 


d    h 
21  22 

Oct 
18  13 

Not. 

14  23 

Dec 
II  23 


XDroB.  67, 


Apr. 
d  h 
19    8 

27  2 

)Cay 

420 

12  13 

Ang. 

5  >7 

13  II 
21    4 

28  22 


SipL 
5  «6 

13     10 

21       3 
28   21 


Oct. 

d  h 

6  15 

14    9 
22     3 

29  20 

Not. 
6  14 
14  8 
22  2 
29  19 


May 
d  h 
4  22 

25     6 

Aug. 

4  8 
14  II 
24  15 


Sept. 
d    h 

3  19 

13  22 
24    2 

Oct. 

4  6 

14  10 


Not. 
d    h 

3  »7 
13  20 
24    o 

Dec. 

4  4 
H  7 
24  I 


WV1EGINI8  143. 


Jan. 

d    h 

9  20 

27    2 

Feb. 
13  9 
Mar. 
2  15 
19  22 

Apr. 

6     4 
23   11 


May 
d    h 

10  18 
28     o 

June 
14  7 
July 
I  13 
18  20 

Aug. 

5    » 
22    9 


Sept. 
d  h 
8  15 

25    22 

Oct. 

>3    4 
30  II 

Not. 

16  17 

Deo. 


4 
21 


Dec. 

7  i: 
»5    : 

*^    o 

30  18 


acnroB.  73. 

Apr. 
d    h 


Febi 
d  b 
22  20 


Kar. 


5 

*5 


XSAGITTAB.223. 

(2*21^) 


Feb. 
d     h 


I  5 
8     5 

"^     I 
22     c 

Mar. 
I  e 
8    ; 

»5     / 
22    5 

*9     > 

Apr. 

5  1 
12  I 
I,    1 

26        < 


May 

3    9 
10    9 


May 

d  h 
17  9 
24  10 
31  10 

June 
7  10 
14  II 
21  II 
28  II 

July 

5  " 

12  12 

19  12 

26  12 

Aug. 
2  13 

9  13 
16  13 
23  13 
30  14 


TOphiuchi  225. 
(6-  5^) 


Aug. 

d    h 

8     7 
25  10 


Jan. 

Apr. 

d     h 

d    h 

14  20 

27  14 

31  23 
Feb. 

May 

14  17 

18    2 

31  20 

Mar. 

June 

^1 

Apr. 

17  22 

July 
5     » 

10     11 

22    4 

Sept 


Oct. 
15  19 


WSaqittab.  228. 


Sept. 
d  h 
6  14 
13  14 
20  15 
27  15 

Oct. 

4  «5 
II  15 

18  16 
25  16 

Not. 
I  16 

8  17 

15  17 
22  17 
29  17 

Dec. 
6  18 


(3-0^) 


Jan. 

d  h 
31     o 

Feb. 

7  15 
«S  5 
22  19 

Biar. 

2  10 
10  o 
17  14 
»5    4 

Apr. 
1   19 

9  9 
16  23 
24  13 


May 

d    h 

»    4 

918 

17     8 

24  23 

June 

I   13 

9     3 

16  17 

|24    8 

1  July 

I    22 

9    " 

117      » 

Sept. 

d    h 
8  16 
15  21 
23  I 


Oct. 

I     1 

8   15 

16     6 

23  20 

31   10 


I 
Aug.  : 

I     7 

8  21 

16  II 

24    ^\ 

31  16. 


Not. 
8    o 

*3 


Y  Sagittab.  232, 

(I*  I9M 


Jan. 

d  h 
25  o 
30  19 

Fbb. 


5  'J 
II     8 

17  3 
22  21 
28  16 


Mar. 
6  10 

"     5 

17  23 
23  18 
29  13 

Apr. 

4  7 
10  2 
15  20 
21  15 
*7     9 


May 

d    h 

8  22 

14  17 
20  12 
26     6 

June 

I     I 

6  19 

12  14 

18     8 

*4  3 
29  21 

July 

16 
II 


Aug. 

3  »3 

9    7 

15     2 

20  20 

26  15 


Sept. 

d    h 

1  lo 

7  4 
12  23 
18  J7 
24  12 
30     6 

Oct. 

6  I 
II  20 
17  14 
23  9 
29     3 

Nov. 

3  tz 

9  16 

IS  II 

21     5 

27     o 

Dec, 

2  19 


U  Sagittab.  236 

(2-  23^) 


Jan. 
d    h 

>3     3 
19  20 

14 


26 


Feb. 

2     8 

9  » 
15  20 
22  14 


Mar. 

d  h 
I  8 
8  I 
14  19 
21  13 
28    7 

Apr. 


U  Sagittab.  236 
(continued). 


June 

Aug. 

Oct 

d     h 

d    h 

d    h 

1  '8 

3  " 

3    3 

10  12 

10    4 

oil 
16  15 

17     6 

16  22 

n  »3 

23  16 

»3    9 

30  17 

30  10 

30    3 

July 

Sept 

Not* 

7   " 

6    4 

5  *« 

14     5 

12  22 

12  IS 

to  23 

19  16 

19    9 

27   17 

26  10 

26    z 

/3  Ltbje  240. 

(Max.  3*  2^ 
Secondary  Min. 

Max.  9*  i6»».) 


Jan. 
d  fa 
S  5 
iS  3 
31     I 


May 

d    h 
I  II 

14    9 
»7    7 


Feb.     June 


Apr. 

d  h 
17  13 
*4     7 

Mny 
I  o 
7   »8 

14     13 

21      6 

28    □ 


12   23 
25    21 

aur. 

10  19 

z3  17 


Apr. 

5  15 
iS  13 


9  5 
22     3 

July 

5  » 
17  23 
30  21 


Aug, 
12  19 

2S    17 


Sept 

d    h 

7  >S 
20  13 

Oet 

16    9 
29    7 

Not. 

"    5 
H    3 


Deo. 

7    I 
19  »J 


k'l  ^- 


28    Variablei  of  Short  Perwd.~Magnetic  Elements.  [NaSOO. 
Vabiables  of  Short  Period  (<;onttnu^. 


V  Aqitilje 
(2'4*V 


Feb. 

d  h 

6  xo 

[3  IX 

10  XX 

17  12 

BCar. 

6  13 

[3  X3 
\o  14 
^7  H 
Apr. 

3  «5 

[O  xc 

7  16 

14  X7 

May 

I  17 
8  18 

15  x8 


May 

d  b 
22  19 
29  ao 

June 

5  20 

12  21 

19  2X 
26   22 

July 
3  22 
xo  23 
18  o 
25    o 

Aug. 
I  I 
8  I 
X5  2 
22  2 
29    3 


tl  Aquilj^  266 


Fbb. 

Mar 

d  h 

d    h 

5    3 

5  ao 

t2     7 

13    0 

t9  XX 
t6  X5 

20    4 

27    8 

2S< 
s 

'1 

Sept 
d    h 

5 
12 

4 
4 
5 

5 

Oct.  1 

3 
10 

6 
6 

»7 
H 
31 

7 
8 
8 

Not.  1 

7 

21 
28 

9 

9 

10 

xo 

266. 

Apr. 
d    h 

3 
10 

17 
*5 

17 
21 

17  Aqitcl^  266 
{continued). 
May     July 

d    h;  d    h 

2     si  20    4 

9  xo  27     8 
16  14' 
23  18 
30  22:  Aug. 

!    3  13 

T  10     17 

June  1,7  „ 
7     3  »5     « 


14    7 
21  II 

28  15 


Sept. 

'     5 
8  10 
15  14 
5  20  22  18 
13     o  29  22 


July 


Oct 
d     h 

7  3 
14  7 
21  IX 
28  15 

Nov. 

4  20 
12     o 


19 
26 


Dea 

3  12 

10  17 
17  21 
25     I 


S  Sagitt-e  268. 


(3-  IO»».) 


Jan. 

Mar. 

d    h 

d    b 

17     2 

25    IX 

8  9 
16  18 

Feb. 

as     3 

2  20 
II     5 

Apr. 

19  14 

28     0 

2  12 
10  22 

Apr. 

d  h 
19  7 
27  16 

May 
6     I 

14  10 
22  20 

31    S 


S  Sagiti^  268 
{ccmtinued). 

Oct 
d    h 


June 

Aug. 

d     h 

16  23 
25     8 

d    h 
6    6 
14  16 
23     I 
31  xo 

July 

Sept 

3  18 
12     3 
20  12 
28  21 

8  19 

17     4 
as  14 

3  *3 
12  8 
20  17 
29     2 

Not. 

6  II 
14  21 
23     6 

Dec. 

I  15 
10    o 


X  Ctoni  290. 

(6-  is\) 

Sept 
d  b 
12  23 
29    9 

Oct 

15  x8 

Nov. 

I     3 
17  12 

Dec. 

3  aa 

20     7 


Jan. 
d    b 

May 
d     b 

10    5 
26  14 

4  ai 

2X      7 

Feb. 
II  23 
28     8 

June 

6  16 

23     I 

Mar. 
16  18 

July 

9  10 

25  20 

Apr. 
18  12 

Aug. 

"     5 

27  14 

T  VuLPEO.  299. 


May 
d  b 
3  4 
7  '4 
12     x 

16    IX 

20  22 

25  9 
29  19 

June 

3  5 

7  16 

12  2 

16  13  i 14 
AX  51 20  23  18 
25  15  25  10  23 

29  20 

July 

4  6 

8  17 

13  3 

17  14 

22   O 

26  II 

30  21 


Jan. 
d  b 

3  9 

7  20 

12  7 

16  17 

21  3 

as  H 
30  o 

Feb. 

3  i» 

7  ai 

12  8 

x6  x8 


Mar. 
2  2 
6  12 
10  22 
IS  9 
19  19 

24  6 

25  16 


Apr. 
a  3 
6  14 

II   o 

15  10 
19  21 
24  7 
28  18 


Aug. 

4  8 
8  18 

13  S 

17  >S 
22  I 
26  12 
30  22 


Sept. 
d  b 

4  9 

8  icf 
13  6 
17  ih 
22  3 
26  13 

Oct. 

X  o 

5  10 

9  10 


4 

27  14 

Nov. 
I  1 
5  " 

9  2£ 

14  8 
18  19 

a3  5 
27  16 


Dec. 
<2  2 

6  la 
10  15 
IS  II 
19  20 
24  6 
28  17 


Z  Cephei  , 

(.'  isM 

Jan. 

May 

d     b 

d     h 

a    4 

5  14 

7  13 

10  23 

12  21 

16     8 

18     6 

21  x6 

23  15 

a7     I 

29    0 

Feb. 

June 

3     9 

X  xo 

8  17 

6  19 

14    2 

12    4 

19    XI 

17  12 

24  20 

22  21 

28     6 

Mar. 

July 

a    S 

3  15 

7  13 

9     0 

12  22 

14     8 

18     7 

19  17 

23   16 

as     a 

29     I 

30  II 

Apr. 

Aug. 

3     9 

4  ao 

8  18 

10    4 

14     3 

>s  13 

19  12 

20  22 

24  21 

26     7 

30    s 

31   16 

Se] 

d 
6 

IX 

x6 
22 

a7 


Oc 

X 

8 

13 
x8 

a4 
a9 

No 

4 

9 
14 
20 

as 
30 


Be 
6 

XX 

x6 
22 
a? 


TABLE  OF  BESSEL'S  MEAN  EEFKACTIONS. 


Z.D. 

Mean 
Befraction. 

Z.D. 

Mean 
Befraction. 

Z.D. 

Mean 
Refraction. 

Z.D. 

Mean 
Befraction. 

0 

1              41 

0 

t     II 

A 

1      II 

0^ 

t       u 

0 

O'O 

s* 

1     254 

68 

2      21*9 

78 

4     25-0 

10 

IO-2 

5» 

I     321 

69 

a    a9-3 

79 

4    48-5 

20 

2I*0 

60 

I     397 

70 

a     37"3 

80 

5     i6a 

30 

33*3 

61 

I     43-8 

71 

2    46' I 

8x 

5    493 

35 

40-4 

62 

I     48a 

7a 

a     55-8 

82 

6     29*6 

40 

48-4 

63 

X     5a-8 

73 

3       6-6 

85 

7     197 

45 

577 

64 

1     S7-8 

74 

3     i8'6 

b 

8  2r3 

9  465 

50 

I       8-7 

*S 

a      3'a 

75 

3     3a'i 

85 

5a 

I     X3-8 

66 

2      8-9 

7<> 

3    474 

54 

I     19-3 

67 

2     xs-2 

77 

4      4*9 

1901.] 


Variable  Stars, 


29 


MINIMA  OF  VAETABLE  STARS  OF  THE  ALGOL  TYPE, 

(The  figures  following  Star's  name  are  the  Nos.  in  Catalogue,  pp.  24-26.) 


U  Cephei  13  •. 

Algol  36 •. 

X  Tattri  42  •• 

(2*II»' 

49i».) 

(2h  20»  49-.) 

(continued). 

Jan. 

July. 

Jan. 

July. 

July. 

Oct 

d  h  m 

d  h  m 

d  h  m 

d  h  m 

d  h  m 

d  h  m 

I  19  52 

5  6  S9 

I  2  18 

23  16  12 

3  22  57 

6  19  49 

6  19  31 

10  6  38 

6  19  s6 

29  9  50 

II  20  41 

H  17  3J 

11  19  10 

15  6  17 

12  13  34 

August 

19  18  2S 

22  IS  18 

16  18  49 

20  5  56 

18  7  12 

27  16   9 

30  13  2 

21  18  28 

as  5  35 

24  0  50 

4  3  a7 

26  18  7 

30  5  14 

29  18  28 

9  21  5 

August. 

Not. 

3'  >7  47 

August. 

Feb. 
4  I*  5 

15  H  43 
21  8  21 

27  I  59 

4  13  54 
12  II  38 

7  10  47 
15  8  31 

Feb. 

4  4  54 

10  5  43 
IS  23  21 
21  16  S9 

27  10  37 

Sept. 

20  9  23 
28  7  7 

23  6  15 

5  »7  »6 

9  4  33 

I  19  37 

10  17  5 

14  4  12 

7  13  H 

Sept 

Dec. 

15  '6  4^ 
ao  16  23 
25  16  2 

Maridi. 

>9  3  5' 
24  3  30 
29  3  9 

Sept. 

March. 
5  4  15 

10  21  S2 

16  IS  30 
22  9  8 

13  6  S2 
19  0  30 
24  18  8 
30  II  46 

Oct. 

5  4  5> 
13  2  36 
21  0  20 
28  22  s 

I  4  0 

9     I  44^ 
16  23  29 
24  21  i^ 

2  15  41 

3  i  48 
8  227 
13  2  6 
18  1  46 
23  1  25 
28  I  4 

Oct. 

28  2  46 

6  s  24 
11  23  I 
17  16  39 

7  15  *o 

April. 

RCanisI 

^AJ.78t. 

12  14  59 

17  14  39 
22  14  18 

»7  13  57 

2  20  24 
8  14  2 

14  7  39 
20  1  17 

as  18  55 

23  10  17 

29  3  55 

Not. 

3  21  33 

9  15  »" 

71  =  1* 

[2=2  ( 

Jan. 
d  h  m 

3>»i6»l 
i  3«  i 
March, 
d  h  ii» 

April. 

May. 

15  8  49 

I  23  37 

17  22  s» 

1  13  36 
6  13  IS 

3  0  43 

I  12  33 

21  2  26 

5  9  25 

21  8  45 

8  0  22 

June. 

26  20  4 

8  19  12 

24  18  33. 

II  12  54 

13  0  I 

2S   0   2 
30  17  40 

Dec. 

12  4  S9 

28  4  20 

16  12  33 
21  12  12 

17  23  40 
22  23  19 

2  13  42 
8  7  20 

IS  H  47 
19  0  34 

3'  H  7 
ApriL 

26  II  51 

27  22  58 

July. 

14  0  sS 

22  10  21 

6  II  18 

19  18  36 

25  20  8 

3  23  54 

^lay. 

I  II  3' 

6  11  10 

II  10  49 

Not. 

I  22  37 

6  22  17 

11  21  56 

16  21  35 

12  4  s6 
17  22  34 

XTaub 

25  »2  13 

31  5  $1 
I  42  •• 

29  s  56 

Feb. 

I  15  43 
5  I  30 

7  9  42 
10  19  29. 
14  s  »6 

17  IS    4 
21  0  51 
24  10  38^ 

27  20  26 

16  10  28 

(3-22»» 

52™.) 

8  II  18 

21  10  7 
26  9  46 
31  9  25 

21  21  14 
26  20  53 

Jan. 
d  h  m 
3  2  SS 

March, 
d  h  m 

7  8  50 

II  21  5 

IS  6  S2 
18  16  40 
22  2  27 

May. 

I  6  13 
4  16  0 

8  147 

Dec 

II  0  39f 

rs  6  3s 

2s  12  14 

June. 

18  22  24' 

23  4  19 

28  22  I 

I  20  32 

a6  20  8 

31  2  3 

II  II  3S. 

5  2  ^ 
10  8  43 

15  8  22 

6  20  II 
II  19  50 
16  19  29 

Feb. 
3  '7  53 

April 

March. 
4  7  49 

14  21  22 
18  7  9. 
21  16  57 

20  8  2 

21  19  9 
26  18  48 

II  IS  37 

7  23  48 

7  17  36 

25  2  44 

25  7  41 

19  13  21 

IS  21  32 

II  3  23 

28  12  31 

30  7  20 

31  18  27 

27  11  6 

23  19  X7 

14  13  II 

31  22  19 

*  Alternate  minima  onlr  are  giren ;  the  others  Cfta  be  TOftdiVf  toxmdi  Vf 
nddiag  the  interral  under  toe  name  of  the  stair, 
t  Jarajr  third  minimum  onljr. 
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Variable  Stars. 

[No.  300 

Minima  of  Variable  Stars  of  the  Algol  Type  (continued). 

B  Cauis  Maj.  78 1 

aLiBB^i68».      1 

U  C0RON.E  1 74* 

{continued). 

(»4  7h 

5i«.) 

(continned). 

oepu 

XI  U¥. 

Jan. 

June. 

March. 

August. 

d    h  m 

d   h  m 

d    h   m 

d    h   m 

d    h    m 

d    h   m 

%    I  51 

2  10    3 

I  17     5 

4     7  36 

6    7  28 

5     4  5* 

8  21  26 

5  «9  50 

6    8  4S 

8  23  19 

13     5  10 

12     1  34 

9     5  37 

II     0  30 

13  15     I 

20    2  52 

19    0  16 

12     7  13 

12  15  25 

16     1  12 
19  10  59 

15  16  13 

18     644 

27    0  34 

25   21    58 

15  17     I 

19    2  48 

20    7  56 
24  23  39 

22  22  27 
27  14  10 

ApriL 

Sept 

a2  12  35 
25  22  23 

22  20  47 
26    6  34 

29  15  21 

July. 

2  22  16 
9  «9  58 

I  19  40 
8  17  22 

29    8  10 

29  16  21 

Feb. 

2     5  53 

16  17  40 

'5  '5    4 

Oct 

Dec. 

3     7    4 
7  »a  47 

6  21  35 
II  13  i« 

23  15  22 

30  13     4 

22  12  46 
29  10  28 

2  17  57 
6     3  4* 

I    *    ? 
6  II  56 

12  14  30 

17     6  12 

16    5     I 
20  20  44 

Biay. 

Oct. 

9  >3  3» 

9  »'  43 

21  21   55 

25  12  26 

7  10  46 

6     8  10 

12  23  19 

13     7  30 

26  13  38 

30    4    9 

14     8  28 

n    5  5* 

j6     9     6 

16  17  18 

21     6  10 

20     3  34 

J9  18  54 

20     3     5 

March. 

August. 

28     3  52 

27     I   16 

26  14  28 

23  12  52 
a6  22  40 

3     5  ai 
7  21     4 

3  19  5» 

8  II  35 

June. 

Not. 

30    0  16 

30     8  27 

12  12  46 

13     3  17 

4     '  34 

2  22  58 

17     4  29 
21  ao  12 

17  19    0 
22  10  43 

10    23      16 
17     20     58 

9  20  40 
16  18  22 

S  Can< 

mi  98. 

26  XI  55 

27     2  26 

24     18     40 

23  16    4 

Jan. 

June. 

3>     3  37 

31  18     8 

July. 

30  13  47 

d    h   m 

d   h    m 

April. 

Sept 

I   16  22 

Doc. 

4     5  54 
13  17  3» 
23     5  10 

Feb. 

14  "  36 
23  23  14 

July. 

3  «o  5» 

4  19  20 

9  II     3 

14    2  46 

18  18  28 

5    9  51 

10     I  34 
14  17  17 
19    8  59 

8  14    4 
15  II  46 
22     9  28 
29     7  10 

7  XI  29 
14    9  II 
21     6  53 

28    4  35 

I  1648 

12  22  29 
22  10    7 

23  10  II 
28     I  54 

24    0  42 
28  16  25 

U  Ophitj 

CHl2I9t. 

11    4  *5 

31  21  45 

r  1=0**  2 

0^    8™ 

ao  16     3 

Sept. 
7  20  16 

May. 

Dec 

«  2=1  I 

6   15 

March. 

2  17  37 
7    9  19 

2  20  24 
7  12     6 

l3  =  2    1 
Jan. 

2   23    J 
Feb. 

a    3  41 

17     7  54 
26  19  31 

12     I     2 

12     3  49 

d    h   m 

d    h    m 

11  15  19 

16  16  45 

16  19  32 

0  10  40 

16    9  53 
19  18  24 

21     2  56 

Oct 

21     8  28 

21  II   15 

3  19  10 

30  H  34 

679 
15  18  47 
25     6  25 

26     0  10 

26     2  57 

7     3  4> 

*3     a  55 

April. 

30  «5  53 

30  18  40 

10  12  12 
13  20  43 

26  II  26 

9    a  12 

118  13  50 

Nov. 

UCoaoB 

rJE  174  •, 

17     5  14 
20  13  45 

March. 

28     I  27 

3  18    2 

(3-10 

»» 5i».) 

23  22  16 

»   »9  57 

May. 

13     5  40 

Jan. 

Feb. 

27    6  47 

5    4  28 

22  17  i8 

30  15  18 

8  12  59 

7  13     5 

17     0  43 

Deo. 

d    h   m 
3    4  10 

d    h   m 
6  16  40 

Feb. 

II  21  29 
15    6    0 

26  12  21 

a    4  56 

10     1  52 

13  14  22 

2  23  49 

18  14  31 

II  x6  33 

16  23  34 

20  12    4 

6     8  20 

21  23     2 

June. 

21    4  " 

23  21   16 

27    9  46 

9  >6  51 

*5     7  33 

4  23  58 

30  15  49 

30  18  58 

13     I  22 

28  16    4 

'*  Alternate  twimmn.  only  are  giyen ;   the  otheri  can  be  readily  found  by 
Mdding  the  interval  under  the  name  of  the  star. 
t  mrery  thud  minimum  only. 
/  Every  fourth  minimum  only. 
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April, 
d    b   m 
I     o  35 
4    9     6 

7  17  37 
II  28 
14  10  39 
17  19  10 
21  3  41 
24  12  12 

27  20  43 

Hay. 

«  5  >4 
4  »3  45 
7  22  16 
II  6  47 
14  15  18 
17  23  49 
21  8  20 
24  16  50 

28  I  21 
31  9  52 

June. 

3  '8  13 

7  2  54 

10  II  25 

13  19  56 
17  4  27 
20  12  58 

23  21  29 
27  6  10 
30  14  31 

Jolj. 

3  23  2 

7  7  33 
10  16  4 

14  o  35 
17  9  6 
20  17  37 

24  2  8 


Minima  of  Variable  Stars  of  the  Algol  Type  (continued). 

V'Ctgni. 

(continued). 


U  Ophitjchi  2 1 9  J 
(/»ntiitued). 


Julj. 

d    h  m 

27  10  39 

30  19  10 

AugUBt 

3  3  40 
6  12  II 
9  20  42 

'3  5  13 
16  13  44 
19  22  15 
23  6  47 
26  15  17 
29  23  48 

Sept 

2     8  19 

5  '6  50 

9     1  21 

12    9  52 

15  18  23 

19    2  54 

22  II  25 

25  19  56 
29    4  27 

Oct 

2  12  58 
5  21  28 
9     5  59 

12  14  30 
15    23 

19     7 
22  16 

26  o 
29    9 

Nov. 
I  17  36 

5     a     7 

8  10  38 

II  19    9 

3  40 
12  II 


»5 
18 


ZHSRCULI8  226{. 

2=3   23    50     I 
3=6      I       7    J 


Jan. 
d    b   m 
I  16  40 
9  16  19 


Jan. 

d   b   m 

17  15  58 

25  15  38 


ZHbbculis  226 1 
(contimted). 


Feb. 
d    b    m 
2  15  ,7 

0  14  56 
8  14  35 
i6  14  14 


Marcb. 

6  13  53 

14  13  32 

22  13  II 

30  12  51 

April. 

7  12  30 

15  12     9 

23  II  48 

May. 

1  II  27 
9  II     6 

17  10  45 

25  10  25 

June. 

2  10    4 
10    9  43 

18  9  22 

26  9     I 

July. 
4    8  40 
12     8  19 


July. 

d    b  m 

20    7  58 

28    7  38 


AugUBt. 

5  7  17 

3  6  56 

.1  6  35 

.9  6  14 


Sept. 

6  5  53 

H  5  3» 

22  5  II 

30  4  51 

Oct. 

8  4  30 
16  4  9 
24    3  48 

Not. 


I 

9 

17 

15 


3  »7 
3  6 
a  45 
2  25 


Deo. 

3  a 

II  I  4 

19  I  s 

27  I 


V'CYGia. 

(6<  ok  9«) 
Jan. 
1    b 


m 

4  20  42 
16  20  59 
28  21  17 


Feb. 

9  »'  34 
21  21  52 

Biarcb. 

5  22  10 
17  22  27 
29  22  45 


April. 

d    h    m 

10  23     2 

22  23  20 


May. 

4  »3  38 
16  23  55 
19    o  13 


June, 
o  30 
o  48 


10 
22 


July. 

d    b    m 

416 

16     I  23 

28     I  41 

August 

9     1  58 
21     2  16 

Sept 
2    2  34 

H    2  5« 
26    3     9 


Oct 

d    b    m 

8     3  26 

20    3  44 

Not. 

I     4    » 

13    4  19 

25    4  37 


Dec 


7 

'9 
31 


4  54 

5  »a 
5  30 


U*  Cyqni  273  ♦. 

(4*  >3*'  45") 


Jan. 

d   b    m 

I  14    I 

10  17  31 

19  21     I 

29  o  31 

Feb. 

7  4  I 
16  7  31 
25  II     I 

March. 

6  14  32 
15  18  2 
24  21  32 

ApriL 
3     I    a 

12      A    32 
21       8      2 

30  II    32 

May. 

9  15    a 

18  18  32 

27  22    2 


June. 

6     1  32 

IS     5    2 

24    8  32 


July. 

d    b   m 

3  12    2 

12  15  32 

21  19     3 

30  22  33 

Aug. 

923 
i8  5  33 
^7    9     3 

Sept. 

5  "  33 
14  16  3 
23  19  33 

Oct 

2  23     3 

12    2  33 

21     6     3 

30    9  33 

Not. 

8  13    3 

17  16  33 

26  20    3 

Deo. 

5  23  34 


»5 


6  34 


*  Alternate  niinima  onlT«are  given;   Uie  otbers  can  be  readily  found  \n 
adding  the  interval  under  tne  name  of  the  itar. 
I  l^faj  fourth  minimum  onlj. 
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Minima  of  Variable  Stars  of  the  Algol  Type  (continued). 

W  Dblphiwi  284 1. 

Y  CYGNI300t 

S  Antu^  106  § 

ri=4-  i9b2i-\ 

\2=9     14   4a    J 

May. 

nued), 
Sept. 

(canti 
March. 

nued), 
July. 

Jan. 

July. 

d    h  m 

d    h    m 

d    h   m 

d    h   m^ 

d   h    m 

d   h    m 

8     3  24 

22  13  28 

I  14  58 
7  >4  47 

4  II  10 

10  II     0 

19  20    7 
^3     «  55 

24    6  19 

27  12    7 

I  i6  37 
16    2  41 

13  14  36 
19  14  26 

16  10  49 
22  10  38 

26     7  43 
29  13  31 

Sept. 

30  12  4f 
Feb. 

Aug. 

25  14  15 
31   14    4 

28  10  27 

April 

4    9  43^ 
7  15  31 

5  ^3  3» 

OcL 

I  19  19 

10  21   19 

13  22  48 

ao    9  35 

June. 

5     >     7 

14    3     7 

28    8  52 

March. 
14  18  55 

Sept 

3  «9  38 
18     5  4a 

6  "3  53 
12  13  42 
i8  13  31 
24  13  21 

4  10  16 
10  10     5 
16     9  55 
22     9  44 
28     9  33 

8     6  55 
II  12  43 
14  18  31 
18    0  19 

17     8  55 

ao  14  43^ 
23  20  31 
27     2  19 

29    4  59 

30  13  10 

21    6    7 

30    8     7 

Oct. 

24  II  55 

April. 

2  15  46 

July. 

Not. 

»7  17  43 

OcU 

12  15    2 

17     1  49 

6  12  59 

3    9  22 

30  23  31 

3  13  55 

27     I     6 

31  II  53 

12  12  48 
18  12  37 

9    9  11 
15    9    0 

May. 

6  19  4J 
10     I  31 

May. 

Not. 

24  12  26 

21     8  50 

4     5  19 

13     7  19 

II  II  10 

14  21  56 

30  12  15 

27     8  39 

7  11     7 

16  13     7 

25  21  13 

29    8    0 

10  16  55 

19  18  55 

August. 

Dec. 

13  22  43 

23     0  4J 

June. 

Dec. 

5  »     5 

3    8  28 

17    4  31 
20  10  19 

26     6  31 
29  12  19 

9    7  16 

13  18    4 

II  II  54 

9    8  17 

23  16     7 

23  17  »o 

28    4    7 

17  II  43 

15     8     6 

26  21  55 

Not. 

23  II  32 

»i     7  55 

30     3  43 

I  18    7 

TCtgni3oo$. 

29  II  21 

a7    7  44 

June. 

4  23  55 

8     5  43 

r  l  =  l'»  17*"  54"»  \ 

S  Aktli 

X  106  §. 

2    9  31 

II   II   31 

2  =  2    2 

3=4   1 
Jan. 

IS  \ 

March. 

Jan. 
d  "h   m 
1     0  55 

Feb. 
d    h    m 
8  22  31 

5  15  «9 

8  21     7 

12    2  55 

15     8  43 

18  14  31 

14  17  I? 
«7  *3     7 
21     4  5S 

24  10  43^ 

d    h   ra 

d    h    m 

4    6  43 

12    4  «9 

27  16  31 

I  18  35 

2  16  46 

7  li  31 

15  10    7 

21  20  19 

30  22  19- 

7  18  24 

8  16  36 

10  18  19 

18  15  55 

25    2    7 

13  18  13 

14  16  25 

14    0    7 

21  21  43 

*8    7  55 

Dec. 

19  18     2 

20  16  14 

'7     5  55 

»5     3  31 

4    4     7 

25  17  52 

26  16     3 

20  II  43 

28    9  19 

July. 

7     9  55 

ji  17  41 

23  17  31 

I  «3  43 

10  15  43 

April. 

26  23  19 

March. 

4  19  31 

13  21  31 

Feb. 

I  15  52 

30     5    7 

3  «5     7 

8     I  19 

17     3  19 

6  17  30 
12  17  19 

7  >5  41 
13  15  31 

Feb. 

6  20  55 
10    2  43 

II     7     7 
14  "  55 

»o     9     7 

*2  '♦  ^l 

18  17     8 

19  15  20 

2  10  55 

13     8  31 

17  18  43 

26  20  43 

»4  »6  57 

»5   «5     9 

5  1643 

16  14  19 

21     0  31 

30  2  31 

t  ETcry  third  minimum  only. 
t  ETery  lourth  minimum  only. 


1  ETory  lourth  minimum  only.  , ,       ^ ,.  ... 

{  BTery  tonih  minimum  only ;  the  ofchen  maf  bo  found  by  adding  multiple* 
of  the  period  7^  46"'8. 
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MAXIMA  AND  MENIMA  OF  VARIABLE  STABS. 


January. 

d    ;N0. 

1 1  *7  ai 

i  49  M 

.X9S  M 

xSSM 

»3M 

1167  m 

al  38  M 

259  y« 

325  w 

182  m 

4 

178  M 

175  «* 

5 

185  m 

6 

x86M 

27 S  ?'* 

•» 

122  M 

8 

321  M 

90  11 

206  M 

9 

117  m 

10 

208  M 

11 

i66M 

8M 

120  M 

12 

9  m 

199  m 

'213  vt 

«3 

115M 

14 

222  M 

124  M 

80  m 

15 

4  ffl 

16 

102  M 

1263  M 

17 

33?  '^ 

«9 

X98  M 

ao 

141  M 

45  w 

21   126  m 

22 

12  M 

191  ^l 

M 

242  /7^ 

216  m 

»5'     7M 

I148    Hi 

26;     sM 

7^ 

18    ^n 

»8 

59  M 

86  M 

»9 

160  M 

14 


'3 


Febrttar>- 

1  j  30  M 
80  M 


March. 

80  m 
210  m 
203  M 


'4 


J  6 


»9 


t6 


15 


TheNo.refer8totheCatalogii8on  pp. 24-26;  M sign ifiesmixi mum ;  m, niinimiim 

May  June 

{con),  {con.\ 

(I   No.  d  'Vo. 

JO  I113  M  iQ  1126  M 

t79  « 
.j;M 
255  M 

271  wi 

i\  i9>  M 

14  17S  M 

J^  m 

16  6(  M 
304  M 

17  113  M 
39  M 

[B  [51  M 

t45  ^» 
19  Z41  M 

[41   m 

2a  joS  M 

21   119  M 

15  m 

jii  M 
i8gM 

2§SM 

J  w 

*4S  »* 

14  2)^)  m 

2      56  M 

21.  M 

191  M 

86  M 
T|9  M 
i63  M 


February 

d    N"o. 

3  '  59  « 
])i  an 
IWM 
115  m 
309  M 
237  M 

44  ^ 
146  w 
It  J  m 
jijM 

55  M 
117  M 

4SM 

19  m 
155  /« 
111  M 
VI  t  M 

16^  m 
219  M 
242  M 

74  "> 
22  J  7n 

tisM 

|i  t  m 
144  >» 
J7I  M 
337  M 
192  M 
5SM 
24  m 

n3  '« 
i^7M 

[79  »' 
6SM 


March 
(wn.). 

S  L48  M 

25  f/i 

185  M 

83    r/i 

343  «« 
242  m 
US  w 
50  M 
105  M 
262  M 

279  M 
114  M 

14:3«3  M 

{180  m 

1  S  i  I  ( 2  m 

1 304  m 

[6     14  M 

17  ,iia  M 

iS  194  HI 

19  275  M 

80  M 

1 124  m 

%t   no  M 

57  m 

XI  167  M 

163    Wl 

23  255  lA 

14  115  U 

15  263  M 

295    Ttt 

26192  m 

271  .86  m 

2g  I   38  m 

30  264  M 

134  M 

191    m 

71    m 

J  I         I  M 

45   M 

,186  m 


April. 
I  |273  M 

2|lt6  M 

10  M  i^^s^ 

180  lij}^  M 

278  M  «  '  1 1 ;  M 

137  w  JS5  M 

251  M  17$  m 

151  M  54  f^ 

330  M  7    79  M 

297  »^,     5  .    J7  ^# 
7'  S2  Mi  p  itfi  Ml 

rOL.  JLXIY. 


April 

d     Nn. 
JO  Ipr  M 

464  M 

144M 

100  M 

21  M 

175M 

%^o  M 

i77  ^» 

io6  m 

80  /« 

281  m 

I  39  M 

65  M 

76  m 

64  M 

tSM 

191  M 

9  M 

136  m 

i7i  w 

2;S  M 

8    7?^ 

40  M. 

30J  M 

20    /» 

14S  m 

141  m 
i6!jM 
51  M 
62  M 
296  M 
320  M 

2t^    Wl 

28  is 1  M 

It7a  w 

29,  Sf  M 

104  M 

us  M 

J  63  m 


May. 

I  338  M 

4  I  80  M 

:i99  ^ 

5  263  y^i 
7     69M 

152  M 

21  m 

71  y^ 

231     731 

2)  m 
1/  19  M 
/4«>w 


June. 

1259  M 

I-?  5  w 

10^  M 
It;  M 

P5M 
183  M 
1177?! 
14H  M 
17  M 

22t  M 

njM 

29  51 

J  S9  M 

)   t  ■  M 

I  26  Ml 

3*7  «»l 


ii6±  in 
176  M 
243  m 
i%i  m 
t7D  M 
100  M 

84  M 
it6M 

46  m 
lEi  M 
195  M 
I27M 
^32  m 

74  M 

49  »< 
2  7/1 

27  M 
252  M 
315M 

8o  M 
208  m 
281  M 
J87M 
210  M 
120  w 
343  M 
29^  M 
J  67  m 
loi  M 
X15  M 
227  wi 
1 b  104  M 

191  ]^t 
44^1 

4M 

115    7ii 

27  |i63  M 

192  m 
»5M 

1 1  38  M 
i    6  m 


July. 
2,312  M 

4I242M 

5  »74  M 
140  M 
II 
278  m 
211  M 
251 
336 

*9^ 


July     1 

August    1 

(>v>ll.).  1 

{t^n.).    \ 

fl 

>r'.. 

d 

No, 

9 

JOl    w 

'1 

183  jn 

iri 

249  M; 

14 

IJ5H 

1 

14a  M 

jasM 

263  m 

41  M 

12 

^77  M 

165  m 

iRi  M 

«S 

i4t  M 

12  M 

102  m 

244  M 

17 

<,3  /* 

rjS  w 

«9 

69  in 

tj: 

123  M 

HS  "* 

.11  M 

10 

H^M 

1+6  M| 

(34  w 

H 

267  in 

it 

131  M 

'S 

175  7» 

J3 

e;i  m 

i; 

111  M 

24 

jhM 

j  8   77t 

199  m 

Ig    7» 

>S 

1»7   7J» 

1% 

77  w 

26 

192  M 

18  m 

(01  M 

20 

137  w 

76  M 

21 

279  M 

2S 

24  m 

7  m 

29 

M5M[ 

1 55  7» 

186  M 

IS 

12+ M 

79  ^« 

^3 

278  M 

[  [4  m 

H 

19  m 

30 

47  M 

^f 

86  >7t 

106  H 

26 

196  m 

3' 

ti7M 

t4S    77t 

112  M 

»; 

iK;  M 

ji6i  M| 

September. 

19 

JO 

J  37  wi 

129  M 

48  M 

i,t9i   m 

1     3J    75« 

1    80    J/t 

31 

304  m 
128  M 

4] MS  "* 

s 

115  m 

Augtist. 

92  m 

A 

324  M 

6 

1  75  M 

11  5    771 

[48  M 

12  7n 

29  s  Jrt 

2 

8M 

59    HI 

'79  M 

7 

aU 

.91  M 

9 

»7iM 

4 

SoM 

no  m 

S 

\H^Q  M 

10 

1  39  '« 

139   711 

111   ™ 

6 

68  m 

11 

m^ 

7 

263  M 

(2 

+  M 

ri^M 

'167  M 

71  M 

I J  2^1  m 

t 

3q6M 

[4I262  M 

280  M 

1   55  M 

I3D9  7n 

,271  M 

I164  m 

,«5 

1   3M 

SepttMiibe 
(cvj».). 
d    t\o. 
17  263  1) 


13 


M 


26 


^7 


3=^ 


272  .\1 

155  M 
8b  3(1 
22  n 

85  77 
tSM 
52  7/ 

(61    71 

164  n 
zoiA 
27  *r 

124  " 

3.1M 

111  3(1 

t2i  n 

38  » 

96  1(1 

ii93  W 
i:)2^ 

337  i^ 
3}M 
77  J^ 

86  B/ 
297  « 

16  3^ 
ii6^ 
16^  \ 

1192    A 

|l04  ^ 

3273 


October, 

M  17} 
1.273  I 
l'3+!  ' 

4  65  ' 
.57  5 

5  Hi  s 

11423 

1230  *^ 

liSiI  ] 

\^H  ' 
6I1S4] 

217  ] 

3i 

18] 

1S5 

133 

lis 


115  liV       \  ^9  UVll  >1^  mY\  1 
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Variable  Stars. — Maxima  of  U  Pegasi.    [No.  800. 


October 

No. 
Z63M 
159  m 

87  M 
171  M 
9  m 
£52  m 
3'3M 
;o7  M 

80  m 
154  M 

2^M 

213  fh 

50  m 

zo8  M 

«75M 


d 
»3 

H 
>5 

16 

J7 
18 

20 

21 
22 
»3 


October 

(cow.). 


*5 


No. 

115  M 
255  M 

I  c  9  /n 
|oi  M 

16  17>  w 

I  48  m 

17  177  w 
iS  I315  M 
291127  M 

30  150  M 
I  61  m 

31  312  m 

I203  m 


Maxima  and  Minima 
No?embei 

d  |?ffo. 
1  z6q  M    12 

80  M 

64  m 
110  ?» 
1 1?  m 

Sg  M 
19K  M 

j4M 
H^M 
^9^  m 
325  Wi 
277  w 

60  M 

II  i]io  M 

hzi  M 

I342M 


N.i 

Tcmber 

No?etiiber| 

(c^«.). 

(wi».J. 

d 

No. 

d 

No. 

12 

178    fFf 

16 

.3,M 

«3 

g™ 

.9a  M 

«5 

fi5  j^ 

lili  m 

;i6  mi 

27 

»47M 

»9 

90  M 

J95  M 

20 

1  M 

21 

Ml  M 

21+ M 

.64  .\l 

^% 

191  M 

10  M 

■  95  M 

22 

S6  m 

179  M 

216  «« 

m;  M 

2  ; 

163  WJ 

30 

«(iM 

H 

231   m 

Deeetiiber 

»S 

191  M 

I  I  17  M 

178  ffi 

J67MI 

0/  Farui6Z«  ^tor«  (coDtinued). 


December 

{con.). 

No. 

126  971 

335  »» 

£32  M 

19  M 

220  M 

80  m 

163  m 

j3iM 

in  M 

93  M 

77  m 

46  M 

148  M 

3^8  M 

M  M 

54  M 


December   December 
(f^ffl  ). 


>3 


So. 
152  M 
178  M 
j.iM 
^85  M 
141  m 
7M 

£2    f7t 

304  W 
68  M 

242    97i 

39  M 
[99  M 
165  M 
110  M 

67  fii 


n 


21 


No. 
€M 

£3    972 

71    f7» 

M+M 

196  M 
37  m 

308  M 

37  M 

163  M 

197  M 
1 15  m 

SoM 
14M 

303  M 
66  M 

1297  M 


Na 
21  Id 
38  M 

280  ffl 

251  40  M 
1262  « 
26  k6o  Id 


Deoemba 

{eon). 


44  « 

17  « 

i<5  M 

315  III 

192    M 

330  M 


la  tbe  above  list  tbe  dates  given  for  tbe  Stars  indicated  bj  tbe  following 
numbers  are  doubtful,  as  tbe  periods  are  not  known  witb  suflTicieut 
accuracy:— 5,  15,  29,  33,  60,  121,  122,  134,  140,  167,  170,  197,  204,  227,  246, 
254.  256,  258,  262,^69,  270,  274,  283,  293,  298,  302,  307,  310,  319,  334,  337. 


MAXIMA  OF  U  PEGASI. 


4 

8 

12 
16 


Jan. 
1     h   m 

«  3  3 
20  59 
14  56 

8  53 
2  50 
19  20  47 
23  14  44 
27  8  41 
31     2  38 

Feb, 

3  ao  35 

7  14  3» 

II     8  28 

15     2  25 

18    20    22 
22    14    19 

26     8  16 


April, 
d    )i   m 
4  19  45 
8  13  42 
12     7  39 

>  35 

19  32 

23  13  29 

2^     7  16 


16 
»9 


May. 
I     I  23 

4    19    20 

8   13  '7 

12     7  14 

16     I  II 

19  19  7 

aj   '3     4 

27     7     I 
31     o  58 


June. 


d 

3 

7 

II 

»5 


li  m 
18  55 
12  52 
6  49 
o  46 
18  18  43 
22  12  40 
26  6  36 
30     o  33 


July. 

3  >8  30 

7  »*  27 

II  6  24 

15  o  21 

18  18  18 

22  12  15 
6  12 
O      8 


26 

30 


August. 

d     h  m 

2  18  5 

6  12  2 

10     5  59 

13  23  56 

17  17  53 

21   II  50 

*S     5  47 
28  23  41 


Sept. 

I    17  40 

5   ««   37 

9     5  34 

12  23  31 

16  17  28 

20  II   25 

24     5  22 

27  23   19 


Oct. 

d    h 

I   17 

5  »» 

9  5 
12  23 
16  17 
20   II      o 

*4  4  57 
27  22  54 
31   16  51 

Nov. 
4  10  48 
8  444 
II  22  41 
15  16  38 
19  10  35 

a;  4  3^ 
26  22  29 
30  16  26 


Dec 

d    h  in 

4  10  23 

8     4  20 

•  II  22  16 

15  16  13 

19   10  lu 

23      4  7 

26    22  4 

30    16  I 


Every  twentieth  minimum  is  given;   the  others  may  be  found  by  adding 
njuitiples  of  the  period  4''  29'"  8». 
Tbe  winiiuuiu  takes  pUoe  2**  15"*  after  tbe  maximum. 
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Double  Stars. 
DOUBLE  STAES. 
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I. 

a. 
3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9- 

lO. 

1 1. 
II. 
«3- 
14- 
"5- 
1 6. 
ir. 
iS. 

«9. 
ao. 
ai. 

22. 

»3. 
!  *4. 
'  as. 
'  a6. 

27. 
28. 
29. 

■  30- 

■  3'. 

j4- 

35- 
i  36. 
'  37. 

38. 

39- 

;  40- 

1::: 

43- 
44- 
45- 
46. 
47. 

■  48- 
49. 
50- 
5« 

I   52. 

If 
II: 

57- 
58- 


h    ID 

Z  3062  o    o*9 

0£  IS,  XCtMsiop I    o  26-4 

^  395 1    o  32-2 

^^  «6s o  382 

/3  866 ■    039*1 

£  60.  fj  CaMMop ■    o  4VO 

0£  20,  66  Pim-iuin    ..  ' 
X  73,  36  Androiiiedie 
2  1 1 3,  42  Ceti 

/S  1000    

2  138     

p  Eridani  

X  105,  y  Aiu^nnu.  BC. 
£  205,  7  Ai.droiii.  AB. 
2  228     

2  305     

2  333,  t  Arietit. 

/^  5»S      

f^53o 

2  412.  7  Tauri 

2415 

02  531  

2518,  o^  Kridani 

1/3  883,  AB 

;        rt        ^■*-' 

2^35     

I  Aldebaran 

02  98,  t.  Ononis 
I  2  742,  380  Tauvi 
I  ^749     

293* 

;  02  149 

I  2  948,  la  Lynoi»  AB 

'  Sirius  1  6 

!  Hough  28  6 

2  1037   7 

02  170  1  7 

2  ic66,.^  Gkrainor. ..  7 

2  IC74   7 

02  175  7 

2  1 110,  CaaUir 7 

ProcTon ■  7 

2  1187    :  8 

2  1196,  (Cancri  AB  .|  8 
>i              M      AC 

„      BC  .1 

3  2CS I    8  288 

lH  2c8 !    8  3+-6 

2  1273,  e  Ihdrte  AB 
2  1273,  «  Hjdne  AC 
2  3121    

;  02  201  

I  2  1348    

I  2  I3S^»  «•  Leonia  ..... 

i  2  1389   , 

•  A.  C.  5,  8  SexUntia  .. 

i  OS  215,  P.  X.  2j to  tog 

]  2  14Z4,  jr  LfoatB to  i4'4 

OXitS  /fo  22J 

OXZM^ 1,0  545 
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Double  Stars. 


[No.  SCO. 


Double  Stars  (cotitinued). 


6i. 
62. 
63. 

!  64. 

65. 

66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 

I  70. 

71. 
|71- 
I  73. 
'  74- 

75. 

76. 

77- 
78. 

79- 

I  80. 

81. 

81. 

'■  83. 
84. 

»5. 
86. 

87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 

9»- 
9»- 
93. 
94. 

96. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
no. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
its- 


OS  229  

X1523,  {Urwe  Mnj.  . 
■  £  '536,  c  Leouis   

02235  

!/3  6o3 ..... 

X  1647, 191  Virginia... 
i  2  1670,  y  Vin^iiiis    ... 

I  X  1687,  35  Come 

I /J  112 

I  01:266  

1^933 

,  £  1768,  25  Can.  A  en.  . 

!Xi785    

I  2  1788    

I  £  1819    

;  £  1865,  (13<H>ti8   

£  1877,  €  BiX'tM     

.  ^  1879  

£  i888,|Bo^iti8  

\li  3«    

02287  

;^239 

/3  3SO 

j  S  1932,  I  Cor.  Bor. ... 
I  £  1937,  n  Cor.  Bor — 
I  £  1938,  fi'  Booti.s 

0£298  

£  1967,  y  Cor.  Bor....| 

0£303  

I  £  1998, 1  Soorpii 

I  £  2032,  ffCoronie 

£  20^5,  X  Ophinclii ...! 
'  £  2084,  ?  HenjiiliH   ... 

£  2114   

£  2140,  m  HerciiliB   ... 

/3  629 

£  2173,  22 >  Ophiucfai 

£  2262,  r  Oplmichi  ... 

£  127a,  70  Opbiiichi  ., 

0£358  

/3  648 

y  Coroos  Aurt^ 

/3  248 1 

I  £  2579,  d  Cjgni    

I  5:  269s   

j  j3  i$i,  ^)  Detpbini    ...: 

S2744  

I  22799   

I  £  2822, /i  Cygni    I 

[  £  2909,  Z  Aquurii 

I  0£  483,  5s  Pegnni 

Hough  198     13 

j3  8o   23 

^7ao |23 

£  3050   1  23 


m 

4a-3 
129 

187 
26*7 

53*5 
*55 
367 
481 

5>a 
23-6 
30-0 
33a 
445 
49'7 
10-3 
363 
406 

4»'3 
467 
47-8 

479 

8-2 
140 
191 
207 
32-4 

385 
562 
58-8 
ii'i 

.5-8 
37-5 

lO'I 

15-0 

*5-5 
57-6 
0-4 
313 
54-a 

CO 

13-4 
418 

^77 
327 

5:'-8 

^39 
397 
237 
54a 
II-6 
132 
29*0 
54-6 


+  41  38 
+  32     6 

+  «i  5 
+  61  38 
+  14  50 
-fio  16 
-05+ 
+  21  48 
+  19  » 
4-x6  14 

+  33  39 
+  36  48 

+  27  »9     -  . 

-  7  3+  I  ^4 
+  3  36  -i 
+  14  10 

+  27  30 
+  10  4 
+  19    31 

+  >9     9 

+45  ao 
-27  15 

—  27  10 
4-27  13 
+  30  40 
+  37  22 
+  40  8  . 
+  26  36  I  4 

+  '3  33  :7 
-II     5 

+  34  7 
+  2   12 

+  3'  47 
+  8  36 
4-14  30 


4 
3 

■  8 

•51 

6 
6i 

7 


+  32   »f> 

-  o  59 

-  8  II  I  5 


15 
;6 

[44 

3 

'64 

2A 

8i 
6 


4-  2  32 

+  16  54 

+  2?  39 

-37  '2 
+  22 


.  -  5*  i 

+44  53     3 
+  15  28  I  6 

+  14  15 
+  I  9 
+  10  38 
4-28  18 
—  o  32 
+  11  12 
+  16  12 
+  4  53 
+  30  46 


+  33   »o  [6 


7 
5 

7* 
7 

10 
8 

3 
8 

94 
8 

84 

8 

8 

74 
7i 

4 

8J 

7 

9* 
8 
6 
84  I 

7 
6    I 


7  I 
74' 
54 
64 
54" 

64; 

8  I 

84 1 

^6    I 

6  I 

7  I 

9  ' 
5i 
9    I 

^    1 

8  > 

I 


7il 
5 

4  . 
74' 
8^1 

I' I 

6i! 


321*1 

»55-5 

53*2 

109*6 

3156 

219-8 

150*2 

77-0 

2946 

3415 

295 

«34-9 

270-5 

75'5 
«797 
i6i-6 
328-4 
'39'5 

202"7 
196-6 
316-3 
316*5 
l6o'2 

150-8 

3« 
747 
1780 
ii7'o 
142-9 
215-3 
210-3 
532 
2;8-9 
1 60- 1 
II 5-9 
3404 
33>5 
2569 
244-6 

«93*5 

222*4 

148-5 
129-6 
303-4 

78-5 
65 
1670 
119*1 
121  5 
320-9 
222-7 

32*0 
3431 

i6o'9 

212*4 


0-76 
2*30 

2*17 

0-68 
084 

1-38 

5-67 
i'o8 
2*12 
176 
2*32 
1*04 

1-57 
2-60 

>*45 
o-i6 

2-65 
0*46 
2-69 
1-38 
085 
0*99 
1*15 
0*84 
0-65 
i-oo 
0-90 

043 
0*84 

0*94 

4-38 
1-30 

<^79 
i'o6 

478 
i*c8 
098 
176 
«'45 

0*90 

1*68 

1-84 

1*50 

0*96 

0*60 

1-42 

1-47 

2*39 

3-0* 

115 

2-05. 

0*62 

0*48 

1*55 


9*39 
10*30 
10-43 
8*91 
10-44 
929 
«-35 
934 
937 
8-42 

8-37 
957 
8-44 
638 

10-47 

8-44 
10-53 

8*44 
10-46 

944 
6-68 
8-28 

2*41 

1055 

»o'55 
9*64 

8-53 
9*42 
10-57 
646 
10-72 
10-53 
10-59 

945 
957 
950 

9*57 
io*54 
10-54 

862 

944 
8-46 
6-86 

753 
871 
977 
983 
883 

779 
9*86 

794 
4-76 
878 
977 
891 


La. 

Ls. 

M.      i 

Ait.    ' 

U. 

Lb. 

M. 

U. 

U. 

M. 

Ait. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

Ln. 

M. 

L«. 

M. 

Ls. 

M. 

Ait. 

L. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

Ls. 

U. 

M. 

M. 

La 

M. 

Lf. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

Lb. 

Ait. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

Lb. 

La. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

Ifo. 

Ait. 

Ait. 


Ju  the  column  headed 
T^    LcATenvtortb. 


•  Obsenrer,'*  the  foWov'w^  «L\AjT«NVBi\OTi«  are  uM>d : — 
I      M.   Maw.  \      S.  ^i?\\w%.      \     TV\.  X^s^Ttvvi^ 


Ail     XitLrn. 


C.  CvAVma. 


\ 


^o.  VL»^^ 


(  .IRl    7^-^^^  ^///,<..  iJ.,.      -T//'>T 

ASTRONOMJCAL    DEPARTMENT. 


sp^etrui2t«  for  h\%um\  , 

A  im  mj  tu  no. 

Tipple    Fhato-ViirusJ   0&  «*«,    fr^^   fitun   MicomlAry  flptfctrom 

"^  In  Cocu^    IK   eyv  ol»*^rv»U&o  »Qii  for  pl^oUifTi»(vtL|f 

Aperture  Crom   cio  to  115. 


Achio*V4-»iii: 


th  long  iiy»«dtsiajico. 
ma  lie  'J I   Dtdin«ry   iilic«t«  fl«**i?«, 

pt*.  of  any  diriirr  ' 


LooiSon  A<3dm#.  s||  MAROAJIST  ftT.,  REGENT  S  V 

SIL-VERIMG. 

I stromfftncai  jWirrora  or  Starch 
Kt'fltrtors  sihert'd  with  the  mnst 
perfect  rmiiit  by  nuuiiis,  of 

THE  NEW  I.  E.  G.  L  PROCESS. 


Apply 


IMPROVED  ELECT  RIG  GLOW  LAMP  Co.,  Ud 
/t^S  Qupen  l/iclorio  Street.  E.C, 


>].  DENT  &  CO., 

61  STRAUD  and  4  ROYAL  EXCHANGE 
(Factory:  4  HAKWAY  PLACE,  W.\ 


MANl'rMTTL'RKriS  OF 

ASTRONOMICAL  CLOCKS, 
GALVAXIC  tITRO.\(KiKArn.S,  WAICJIIX 

CHUONOUETEBS,  SHIPS'  OOUFASSES, 
TO  HER  MAJBSTY  and  11  RH  THE  PUmCE  OP  WAI^BS. 

.l!.i.M,li-    "h 

THE  GREAT  WESTMINSTER  CLOCK 

THE    ROYAL    OBSERVATOEY,    GREENWICH, 
STANDARD    CLOCKS   AND    CHRONOQRAPHS 

6RS1KJIW1CH.  KmBBBHGB,  OXFORD^  P0I7HnrK,  FULKGWA, 
BRUSSELS.  GINIIVA,  U.  OBSKRVikTORlES; 

MAM  lAr'TlllKltS  OF 
STANDARD    AZfMUTH    SHIPS*  COMPASSES 

yob  nil 

BRITISH.  AU^  !f6ARMJI,ITALIA|f,  EUSaiAli. 

QSMMASf,  SPANI.^,   .,ti*A»BSK,  AMU    OTUXR    FOREIGN 

AUB  COMPlAJi  aoiTKRiriLEirts 


OATALOOUes  ON   Af  FUCATION. 


L02iU02i, 


THE   OBSERVATORY, 

A    MONTHLY    REVIEW    OF    ASTRONOMY. 


Vol,  XXIY.  JANUARY.  1901.  No.  301. 


MBETIXG  OF  THE  KOYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIPrCY. 

Friday,  1900  December  14. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Knobel,  PresUUnt,  in  the  Chair. 

Secretanes:  II.  F.  Newall,  M.A,,  and  F.  W.  DrsoN,  M.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Dijion.  Since  the  last  Meeting  76  pre^seuts  have  been 
received.  Only  a  few  of  these  need  be  mentioned,  but  perhaps 
the  following  may  be  of  special  interest  to  the  Fellows  of 
the  Society : — A  book  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon  called  '  By  I^aud 
and  Sky,'  presented  by  the  publishers ;  a  volume  of  the  Cordoba 
Observations,  being  the  second  part  of  the  Cordoba  Durch- 
musterung,  extending  from  Declination  —42°  to  —52°;  Messrs. 
Warner  and  Swasey  have  sent  us  a  beautiful  book  containing 
plates  of  instruments  made  by  the  firm ;  Dr.  Weinek  hns  sent  us  a 
further  instalment  of  slides  made  from  Lick  lunar  photographs. 

Dr,  Kinns  then  proposed  that  Mr.  Seward,  Dr.  Smart,  and 
Mr.  Inwards  be  the  Auditors  of  the  Society's  accounts  for  the 
jear  1900. 

This  motion,  seconded  by  Hev.  F,  llowUit^  was  agreed  to 
ninanimously. 

Mr,  Letvis,  reading  a  paper  on  i  Ilerculis,  said  :— This  star  was 
discovered  as  double  by  Sir  W.  Herschei  in  1782,  when  about  i"-o 
separation ;  in  1795  ^^  no^ed  it  as  still  in  the  same  quadrant  but 
at  smaller  distance,  while  in  1802-3  ^**  failed  to  get  satisfactory 
measures.  Afterward:),  in  182 1-25,  Sir  John  Herschei  and  South, 
although  making  special  efforts,  failed  to  see  the  companion. 
Ck>noerning  the  1802-3  observations,  Dr.  See  states  the  stars 
were  separated  at  the  time  i"*24.  Since  HerscheFs  time  three 
revolutions  have  been  completed,  and  these  early  discrepancies 
have  not  been  cleared   up,  neither  can  a  satisfactory  orbit  be 
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deduced.  Dr.  Doolittle  only  this  year  deduced  perhaps  the  best 
possible,  but  it  fails  to  represent  present  measures  as  well  as 
might  be  wished.  Indeed,  by  looking  at  the  diagram  on  the 
screen  you  will  see  that  the  dots  representing  the  positions  from 
1832  to  1S63  fall  inside  those  from  1867  to  1900,  so  that  if  one 
set  is  satisfied  the  other  will  not  be.  [Other  diagrams  were 
shown  illustrating  the  two  ellipses,  their  opening  out,  and  their 
rotation,  with  a.curve  showing  the  varying  period  as  deduced  from 
any  point  to  the  next  return.]  In  my  paper  the  Greenwich 
meridian  observations  have  been  discussed,  and  they  show  the 
motion  of  the  principal  star  to  be  such  that  its  mass  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  component,  and  rh^•y  suggest  the  probable 
cause  of  the  opening  out  of  the  ellip:je  to  be  the  duplicity  of  one 
of  the  two  stars. 

Mr.  Lewis  reviewed  the  subject  of  the  magnitudes  and  colours, 
and  finally  he  dealt  with  the  spectroscopic  observations.  Pointing 
out  the  dangerous  nature  of  deducing  parallaxes  where  the  dif- 
ftrenc€  of  spectroscopic  velocities  entered  in  directly,  he  still 
could  not  disregard  the  fact  that  parallaxes  deduced  from  two 
different  seta  gave  results  agreeing  within  o"'02.  He  therefore 
adopted  a  parallax  of  o"'i4,  and  from  this  computed  the  various 
elements  of  motion,  which,  if  not  quite  accurate,  certainly  indi- 
cated the  various  quantities  within  reasonable  limits,  the  total 
motion  in  space  being  about  30  miles- 

The  Fr  tin  dent.  1  think  that  not  many  Fellows  will  be  able  to 
offer  observations  upon  this  paper  without  consideration,  but  as 
Mr.  Lewis  has  impugned  the  accuracy  of  spectroscopic  observations, 
I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Newall  to  defend  the  position  which  has  been 
assailed. 

Mr.  Newall.  So  far  as  I  understood  Mr.  Lewis,  he  was  paying 
a  great  compliment  to  spectroscopists.  He  found  the  spectro- 
scopic observations  to  run  in  a  systematic  way,  but  with  so  small 
an  amplitude  that  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  using 
them.  He  has  used  them,  and  finds  he  under-estimated  their 
accuracy.  He  was  looking  for  large  variation  in  orbital  motion, 
and  is  surprised  to  find  so  small  a  difference.     Was  I  right  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  expected  a  great  difference  in  velocity,  but  as  the 
parallaxes  came  out  right,  and  the  total  amount  of  change  of 
velocity  in  the  orbit  is  only  abeut  5  miles,  it  all  furns  out  correct. 
As  it  is  going  past  the  perihelion  1  expecJed  more  increase. 

Mr,  bewail.  The  velocity  in  lino  of  sight  would  be  changing, 
but  by  a  very  small  quantity.     At  periastron  it  would  be  nil, 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  total  change  from  this  node  to  the  other 
would  not  be  more  than  5  miles,  but  the  two  parallaxes  coming 
out  so  close  gave  a  little  confidence  in  the  measures. 

Mr.  Newall.  1  have  three  observations  made  at  Cambridge, 
and  they  are:  1897  June  14,  — 7i"4  ;  .1898  May  16,  —68-4  ;  and 
in  1899  April  21,  —74*3.  Those  were  three  observations  taken 
with  the  *•  Single-'^rlsm  Bruce  Spectroscope  '*  at  the  Cambridge  Ob- 
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aervatorj,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  any  one  of  these  may  be  in 
error  by  3  kilometres. 

Mr.  Lewis.    The  mean  of  these  three  observations,  I  suppose, 
would  be  fairly  accurate  ? 

Mr,  NewaM.     Yes,  if  one  may  take  a  mean. 

Mr,  Lewis.     Then  they  give  the  same  results  practically  as 
Prof.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Dyson.  I  should  like  to  say  how  much  work  has  been 
involyed  in  this  paper,  and  how  much  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Lewis  for  bringing  it  forward.  Mr.  Lewis  has  discussed  a 
very  difficult  doable  star,  and  has,  to  begin  with,  collected  all  the 
observations  of  every  kind  he  could  get  about  if,  so  that  if  anyone 
differs  from  his  conclusions  they  have  all  the  data  collected 
together.  As  he  explained,  the  first  part  of  his  paper  was 
essentially  the  micrometer  measures  giving  the  relative  positions 
of  the  principal  star  and  the  6th  mag.  companion ;  and  then  he 
discussed  the  meridian  observations  of  the  3rd  mag.  star,  and 
found  its  variations  were  approximately  half  those  indicated  by 
the  micrometer  observations,  and  thus  obtained  the  rat'o  of  the 
masses  of  the  components.  In  the  third  place  he  examined  the 
remaining  discordances  and  framed  an  hypothesis  to  explain  them. 
There  is  one  point  about  the  paper  which  I  think  is  worth  in- 
vestigation, and  that  is,  if  the  parallax  is  as  big  as  o"*i4  it  ouf^ht 
to  be  determinable  directly,  and  I  think  Mr.  Lewis  will  admit 
that  he  felt  himself  to  be  on  shaky  ground  in  using  spectroscopic 
observations  for  the  determination  of  that  parallax.  This  paper 
will  serve  to  draw  attention  to  the  importance  of  getting  that  out. 
It  is  a  complete  determination  of  a  very  complicated  system — the 
distance  velocities  and  everything  connected  with  it.  Of  course 
the  explanation  of  the  discordance  as  due  to  a  third  companion  is  a 
very  troublesome  matter,  because  of  the  great  difficulty  of  the  system 
considered  as  a  mathematical  problem,  at  any  rate  at  present.  I 
believe  Prof.  Darwin,  as  the  result  of  six  or  seven  years'  work,  can 
only  solve  particular  cases  in  which  he  assumed  one  star  to  be  a 
very  lar^e  mass,  the  second  a  smaller  mass,  and  the  third  a  smaller 
mass  still.  That  shows  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  get  out  a 
mathematical  representation  of  three  ordinary  bodies  such  as  has 
been  mentioned  of  masses  more  or  less  equal,  so  that  Mr.  Lewis 
would  hardly  expect  to  iind  any  very  great  accordance  in  the 
inequality  over  a  period  of  any  length  of  time. 

The  President,  Mr.  Dyson's  comments  show  how  valuable  this 
communication  is,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  return  our  thanks  to 
the  author. 

Father  Sidgreaves  read  a  paper  on  the  connection  between  sun-  . 
spots  and  magnetic  storms.  The  paper  gives  the  details  and 
results  of  the  study  of  the  magnetograph  curves  and  sun-spot 
drawings  at  Stonvhurst  College  Observatory,  in  connection  uith 
the  Greenwich  tabulations  of  sun-spot  areas  during  the  18  years 
from  i83z  to  1898  inclusive.    The  object  of  the  study  was  to 
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collect  whatever  evidence  could  be  found  for  or  against  the  reality 
of  a  connection  between  the  two  phenomena.  That  the  two 
periods  ran  together  there  was  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  thought 
that  if  the  connection  were  not  a  mere  coincidence,  there  ought 
to  be  some  manifestation  of  a  connection  between  iudividual  spots 
and  earth  magnetism,  and  with  this  in  view  the  study  was  directed 
mainly  to  individual  spots.  A  selection  of  the  more  important 
spots  was  accordingly  made  and  tabulated  along  with  magnetic 
disturbances  on  a  plan  which  enabled  the  eye  to  note  with  ease 
any  coincidence  of  magnetic  storms,  either  with  spot-area  or  with 
positions  of  a  spot  on  the  solar  surface. 

Considerable  care  was  necessary  when  more  than  one  important 
cpot  was  present  on  the  Sun's  visible  disc  in  order  to  avoid  giving 
undue  weight  to  any  side  of  a  comparison.  The  rules  followed  in 
these  cases  are  given  in  detail  in  the  paper. 

All  the  tabulations  were  entered  in  the  form  of  magnitudes, 
both  of  sun-spot  areas  and  magnetic  storms  :  but  the  magnitudes 
are  real  measures,  not  estimated  quantities,  the  area  unit  being 
\TihsJ5  ^^  ^^®  Sun's  visible  hemisphere,  obtained  by  dividing  the 
Greenwich  number  by  loo  and  throwing  out  the  fractions ;  and 
the  magnetic  storm  magnitudes  are  in  minutes  of  arc  of  the 
Declination  magnet  divided  by  lo  and  without  the  fraction.  It  is 
necessary  to  state  with  reference  to  the  latter  magnitudes  the 
adopted  definition  of  a  magnetic  storm.  It  was  thought  in  the 
first  place  necessary  for  the  object  of  the  enquiry  to  separate 
completely  those  magnetic  disturbances  which  might  be  attributed 
to  outside  influences  from  those  which  more  probably  were  effects 
of  changes  oamrring  in  the  Earth  itself ;  and  repeated  examinations 
of  the  magnetic  curves  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  line  of 
separation  might  be  drawn  at  a  day-range  of  25'  of  arc  of  tiie 
Declination  magnet ;  and  it  was  decided  to  take  no  account  of  any 
disturbances  which  did  not  reach  this  difference  between  the 
extreme  readings.  And  to  keep  the  notation  in  small  figures, 
without  losing  their  real  significations,  the  unit  adopted  was  10' 
of  arc,  and  the  lowest  storm  magnitude  was  3,  including  ranges 
between  25'  and  35'.  A  zero  therefore  in  this  notation  means 
no  magnetic  storm,  not  that  there  were  no  movements  of  the 
magnet. 

The  first  comparisons  instituted  were  with  reference  to  the 
positions  of  spots  on  the  visible  disc.  These  are  tabulated  in  the 
paper  for  the  separate  magnetic  magnitudes  from  3  to  16  for 
the  east  and  west  limbs  of  the  Sun  and  the  central  meridian. 
The  table  shows  nothing  of  interest  for  the  separate  magnetic 
magnitudes;  but  summing  them  up  we  have,  of  the  possible 
coincidences,  only  18  per  cent,  on  the  eastern  limb,  19  per  cent,  on 
the  central  meridian,  and  25  per  cent,  on  western  limb. 

The  next  comparison  was  made  between  the  state  of  things 
before  and  after  a  well-defined  maximum  of  a  spot-area.  It 
seemed  reasonablei  on  any  hypothesis  of  direct  connection  between 
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sun-spots  and  magnetic  storms,  to  expect  more  frequent  effects 
during  the  growth  of  a  spot  than  while  it  was  declining  ;  hut  the 
result  was  found  to  be  the  other  way.  Taking  always  an  equal 
period  before  and  after  a  maximum  development  of  a  spot,  the 
sums  come  out  with  a  decided  preference  for  the  after  half  time, 
not  only  for  all  the  magnetic  storms  in  general  but  also  separately 
for  each  magnitude  in  particular. 

It  was  the  preparation  of  this  table  that  led  to  the  final  results 
given  in  Tables  III.  and  IV.  of  the  paper.  In  Table  III.  the 
sun-spots  are  grouped  according  to  well-defined  maximum  magni- 
tudes, included  between  a  rise  and  fall  of  the  numbers  expressing 
their  areas  ;  and  opposite  each  group  is  written  the  mean  sum  of 
the  magnetic  storm  magnitudes  found  within  an  adopted  period 
about  the  spot  maximum  of  the  group.  This  adopted  period  was 
in  all  cases  the  days  about  a  spot  maximum  on  which  its  magnitude 
was  not  less  than  half  the  maximum.  Denoting  the  spot  max.  by 
S  and  the  sum  of  the  magnetic  storm  magnitudes  by  2M,  the 
result  appears  as  follows : — 

8 4-6     7&8     9&IO     II&I2     13-17     over  17 

Mean2M..      2-6      yo        4-4  5*4  77  16*3 

And  conversely  in  Table  IV.  the  magnetic  storms  are  entered 
in  order  of  magnitudes  and  opposite  each  the  mean  coincident 
magnitude  of  the  total  spotted  area  of  the  Sun's  visible  disc. 
And  these  numbers  show  the  same  progressive  increase  of  8potted 
area  with  increasing  magnetic  storm  magnitudes. 

In  both  tables  the  extremes  are  given  along  with  the  means  ; 
and  these  show  that  great  magnetic  storms  have  occurred  with 
only  small  spots,  and  that  large  spots  have  passed  through  their 
period  of  half  maximum  area  without  any  magnetic  storm. 

The  paper  concludes  with  theoretical  inferences,  and  claims 
that  these  wide  departures  from  the  close  relations  indicated  by 
the  columns  of  means  show  that  the  real  connection  between  the 
two  phenomena  cannot  be  a  direct  connection  of  cause  and  effect, 
but  must  be  some  common  cause  of  both,  which  may  influence 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  and  often  produce  the  two 
effects  together.  This  common  cause  must  therefore  be  something 
capable  of  producing  darkness  in  parts  of  the  solar  atmosphere, 
and  also  of  deflecting  our  magnetic  needles;  and  it  must  be 
something  moving  in  space  passing  nearer  to  the  Earth  or  nearer 
to  the  Sun,  or  extensive  enough  to  embrace  both  and  produce  the 
two  effects  together;  and  finally  it  must  be  invisible.  It  is 
suggested  that  ail  these  conditions  would  be  found  in  aggregations 
of  those  minute  molecular  fragments  of  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson's 
recent  experiments,  and  named  by  him  corpuscles.  These  are 
highly  electrified  invisibilities  too  small  to  reflect  light-waves. 
Their  electrostatic  action  when  near  the  Sun  would  darken  the 
vapours  thrown  up  by  solar  eruptions  and  at  their  high  velocities 
5Rhen   passing   near  the  Earth  they   >AOuld  aflect  our  magnetic 
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needles  in  the  same  way  as  the  kathode  rajs  are  deflected  bj  a 
magnet  in  a  vacuum-tube. 

Jh'of.  Schuster,  As  Father  Sidgreaves  says,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  his  paper,  and  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  studying  the  tables  which  he  has  shown  you,  and  on  which  I 
may  make  a  remark  presently.  As  regards  the  suggestions  made 
at  the  end,  over  which  be  has  rather  hurried,  I  think  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society  will  find,  on  reading  them  carefully,  that  they  are 
well  worthy  of  consideration.  The  reason  why  I  encouraged  him 
to  publish  this  portion  of  the  paper  was  this :  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  the  very  mysterious  fact  of  an  undoubted  connection 
between  sun-spots  and  terrestrial  magnetism  and  general  cosmic 
physics.  Whatever  explanation  you  may  offer  on  that  it  is  bound 
to  bring  in  some  hypothesis  which  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be 
wild.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  any  use  running  away  from  a 
difficulty,  and  to  put  aside  any  hypothesis  which  may  seem  wild  as 
unworthy  of  consideration.  I  believe,  myself,  that  we  should 
know  more  about  sun-spots  if  people  had  been  less  afraid  to 
theorize  about  them  and  hypothesize  about  them.  After  all,  the 
best  way  to  kill  an  hypothesis  is  to  believe  in  it,  and  to  push  it  to 
its  logical  conclusions,  when  it  will  soon  appear  if  it  is  contradicted 
by  the  facts.  I  had  a  further  interest  in  the  paper  because  the 
main  suggestion,  or  one  of  the  suggestions,  which  it  offers  is  one 
which  1  myself  made,  and  on  which  1  have  been  working  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  which  I  have  also  published,  and  it  is  a 
conclusion  from  which,  to  my  mind,  it  is  very  difficult  to  escape. 
If  you  will  allow  me  to  work  the  matter  backwards,  I  should 
reason  thus :  you  have  on  the  Earth  a  daily  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  which  is  greater  at  sun-spot  maximum  than  at 
sun-spot  minimum.  It  is  more  regular  than  some  of  the  irregular 
outbursts  we  liave  in  magnetic  storms,  and  its  origin  therefore  is 
more  likely  to  be  traced.  Now,  what  possible  reason  can  there  be 
for  the  daily  variation  being  greater  on  one  day  than  on  another  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  daily  variation  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
is  due  to  electric  currents  which  circulate  in  the  upper  atmosphere. 
Now,  what  difference  can  tliere  be  between  a  time  of  sun-spot 
maximum  and  a  time  of  sun-spot  minimum  ?  It  is  a  question 
that  I  raised,  I  think,  at  the  British  Association  Meeting  at 
Manchester,  and  I  repeated  it  in  my  Presidential  Address  at 
Edinburgh,  and  the  explanation  I  suggested  is  that  the  outer 
regions  of  our  atmosphere  are  better  conductors  of  electricity 
during  the  time  of  sun-spot  maximum  than  during  the  time  of 
sun-spot  minimum.  It  is  simply  an  assumption  I  make ;  and  if 
yo3  come  to  think  of  it,  it  is  one,  I  think,  that  fits  in  most  easily 
with  the  facts — for  instance,  with  the  well-known  periodicity  of 
the  Aurora  Borealis.  Now  go  one  step  further.  Why  should  the 
outer  regions  of  our  atmosphere  be  a  better  conductor  at  one  time 
than  at  another  ?     That  leads  us  very  quickly  to  that  very  hypo> 
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thesis  which  Father  Sidgreaves  brougbt  before  us ;  and  tbat  is,  that 
the  whole  of  space  between  the  Sun  and  Earth  is  a  better  con- 
ductor at  times  of  maximum  sun-spots  than  at  times  of  minimum 
sun-spots.  I  think,  without  going  into  detail,  it  is  matter  whlch^ 
if  you  once  accept  it,  has  the  possibility  of  leading  to  an  explana- 
tion. The  first  periodicity  of  sun-spots  is  probably  due  to*  outside 
causes,  as,  for  instance,  meteor-streams.  You  can  more  easily 
suppose  that  than  any  other  cause  of  periodicity.  As  regards  the 
actual  connection  between  sun-spots  and  terrestrial  magnetism,  I 
do  not  know  that  we  have  anything  very  definite,  at  present,  to  go 
upon ;  also  as  to  the  reason  why  space  should  be  more  conductive. 
Father  Sidgreaves  offers  an  explanation  by  assuming  the  presence 
of  corpuscles.  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  so  far  as  that.  They 
are  rather  fickle.  Therefore  I  think  we  had  better  not  go  beyond 
the  fact  that  space  seems  to  be  a  better  conductor  at  the  times  of 
sun-spot  maximum.  There  may  be  other  reasons,  meteoric 
streams  bringing  conducting  matter  with  it,  without  having  to  take 
refuge  in  the  presence  of  these  corpuscles.  As  to  the  connection 
between  the  Sun  and  the  Earth,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Lord  Kelvin's  calculations  show  that  it  is  not 
electro-magnetic  waves  that  are  sent  out  from  the  Sun.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  that  is  absolutely  conclusive,  but  I 
think  his  remarks  have  been  misunderstood  to  be  more  than  they 
seem  to  imply.  He  simply  said  if  the  magnetic  storms  of  the 
Earth  were  due  to  magnetic  disturbances  sent  out  from  the  Sun, 
the  Sun  would  have  to  work,  in  order  to  procure  such  disturbances, 
at  so  many  million  horse-power  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  would  be  the  case.  There  may  be  an  action,  and  it  may  be  a 
direct  action,  for  if  you  can  imagine  a  direct  discharge  of  electricity 
from  the  Sun  reaching  our  atmosphere  and  causing  electric 
currents — if  you  can  imagine  that  you  may  call  it  a  direct  action 
of  the  Sun.  And  such  an  action  is  not  one  which  has  been 
disproved  by  Lord  Kelvin's  calculations.  Coming  to  the  more 
actual  facts  disclosed  by  the  tables,  they  seem  to  me  to  indicate  one 
important  matter.  First  of  all,  I  quite  agree  with  the  author  of 
the  paper  that  they  seem  to  show  a  connection  between  the  sun- 
spots  and  these  magnetic  storms ;  but  he  has  pointed  out  that 
sometimes  you  have  large  sun-spots  without  any  effect,  and  some 
spots  of  smaller  importasice  which  produce  electric  storms.  This 
points  to  the  fact  that  two  coiidtions  must  coincide  to  produce  a 
magnetic  storm.  The  one  condition  is  this  sun-spot;  but  you 
must  have  something  else  which  may  be  absent  or  present.  If 
it  is  absent,  you  have  a  large  sun-spot  without  any  effect ;  if  it  is 
present,  even  a  small  sun-spot  may  produce  a  considerable  effect. 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  conclusions  which  the  result  of  the  work 
seems  to  point  to.  At  any  rate,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  it  is  an 
investigation  which  has  led  to  very  interesting  and  important  results. 
The  Astronomer  Royal.  After  the  very  interesting  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  Prof.-  Schuster  I  wish  to  express  ray 
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sense  of  the  great  value  of  tlie  discussion  which  Father  Sidgreaves 
has  raised  as  to  the  connection  between  individual  sun-spots  and 
magnetic  storms.  It  is  a  matter,  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time, 
•upon  which  we  wanted  to  have  a  thorough  investigation.  In  cases 
of  very  large  sun-spots  which  have  been  accompanied  by  magnetic 
disturbances  of  a  remarkable  extent,  I  have  always  had  a  sort  of 
feeling  that,  as  Father  Sidgreaves  has  pointed  out,  we  might  be 
misled  by  accidental  coincidences  ;  and  though  it  is  difficult  to  get 
over  the  evidtrnce  of  a  connection,  the  evidence  did  not  seem  to  be 
sufficient,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Father  Sidgreaves  has  taken 
the  question  up  on  a  much  larger  scale  and  has  discussed  it 
generally.  I  may  say  that  the  way  in  which  he  has  discussed  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  excellent  one,  and  he  has  taken  account, 
I  am  pleased  to  see,  of  what  may  be  happening  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Sun  as  well  as  of  what  is  happening  on  the  side  turned 
towards  us. 

Father  Sidgreaves,  I  think  there  were  no  questions  proposed 
which  call  for  answers ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  supply  an 
omission  in  the  epitome  I  have  just  given  of  my  paper.  It  refers 
to  a  suggestion  made  by  Professor  Tacchini  some  years  ago :  that 
magnetic  storms  might  be  found  to  correspond  with  marked 
changes  occurring  on  the  solar  surface.  We  have  not  complete 
data  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  nature.  FaculsB  would 
enter  largely  into  the  discussion  ;  and  for  these  we  should  need  a 
very  complete  series  of  photoheliograph  records,  such  as  was 
commenced  by  Professor  Hale  at  Kenwood.  1  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Townsend,  of  Sevenoaks,  for  the  means  of  instituting  an 
indirect  comparison  of  these  changes  on  the  Sun's  surface  with 
magnetic  disturbances.  This  indirect  method  is  based  upon  the 
supposition  that  such  changes  would  be  manifestations  of  increased 
solar  activity,  and  that  these  would  be  likely  to  affect  the 
hydrogen  hues  by  reversals  or  distortions.  Mr.  Townsend*s 
observations  of  the  red  hydrogen  line,  in  the  years  1892-6 
inclusive,  give  231  dates  of  solar  activity  represented  in  this  way, 
and  of  these  41  dates  are  noted  as  strong  effects.  Comparing 
these  dates  with  the  tabulated  magnetic  storms,  only  53  out  of 
the  whole  number,  and  8  out  of  the  41  stronger  effects,  were 
found  to  agree  with  dates  of  magnetic  storms. 

2I1S  Astronomer  Hoyal  then  read  a  paper  on  observations  of 
Capella  as  a  double  star  with  the  28-inch  equatorial  of  the  Boyal 
Observatory  at  Greenwich.  He  said  that  Fellows  would  remember 
that,  acting  on  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Newali  as  a  result  of 
bis  spectroscopic  observations  in  which  he  announced  the  discovery 
of  Capella  as  a  binary  star,  Mr.  Dyson  and  Mr.  Lewis  examined 
the  star  last  April,  and  discovered  that  it  was  visually  double. 
The  observations  were  continued,  and  the  first  results  were  pub- 
lished at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Society,  These  observations 
have  been  continued  since  at  every  available  opportunity,  and 
Mr.  Bryant  in  particular  has  watched  for  Capella  at  every  chance, 
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especially  in  the  daytime,  and  a  considerable  number  of  observa- 
tions have  been  accumulated,  the  double  star  having  been  watched 
through  2^  revolutions,  the  period  of  a  revolution  being  104  days. 
[Screen.]  Naturally  in  this  case  they  had  to  depend  practically 
upon  position-angles,  the  estimates  of  distance  being,  of  course, 
rather  difficult  to  make.  On  the  diagram  three  circles  had  been 
drawn,  on  which  the  observed  position-angles  had  been  marked 
corresponding  to  the  three  revolutions  which  had  been  under 
observation.  There  was  an  indication  from  the  visual  observations 
that  the  period  might  be  103  days,  but  there  might  be  personality 
in  the  observations  which  might  affect  that.  In  the  first  revo- 
lution Capella  was  observed  in  the  evening  twilight,  afterwards  in 
the  daytime,  and  latterly  east  of  the  meridian  in  the  evening.  The 
first  thing  which  appeared  to  result  from  these  observations  was 
that  the  apparent  orbit  was  not  very  far  from  circular.  There 
appeared  to  be  a  small  eccentricity  of  about  0*05,  and  the  in- 
clination came  out  as  30°  to  35°,  the  line  of  nodes  agreeing  well 
with  the  spectroscopic  determination  of  maximum  velocity  in  the 
line  of  sight.  [Screen.]  For  the  last  four  observations  of  Capella 
K  Pegasi,  which  was  now  closing  in,  was  observed  on  the  same 
nights  by  the  same  observer,  and  it  was  found  that  the  elongation 
of  Capella  was  as  distinct  as  of  c  Pegasi.  in  Mr.  Lewis's  last 
observation  of  Capella  on  Dec.  10,  although  he  was  not  able  to  get  a 
satisfactory  measure  of  the  position-angle,  he  satisfied  himself  of  the 
elongation,  and  the  definition  was  so  fine  that  he  was  able  to  count 
eight  complete  rings  round  the  star,  there  being  ten  or  more  rings 
visible.  This  might  serve  to  indicate  that  the  definition  at  that 
time  was  exceptionally  good.  These  observations  were  made  under 
great  difficulties  during  fits  of  fine  definition  which  were  usually 
very  short,  and  it  was  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  observers  that 
they  had  watched  so  patiently  for  those  fits  of  fine  definition,  and 
that  they  had  mauaged  to  secure  observations  of  Capella  on  some 
40  days. 

The  President  It  is  impossible  to  invite  discussion  at  this  late 
hour,  but  we  desire  to  congratulate  the  Astronomer  Eoyal  upon 
this  triumph  of  visual  observation  which  he  has  announced. 
Certainly  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  as  a  performance,  not  only  of 
the  instrument,  but  of  the  observers,  that  they  should  be  able  to 
follow  the  orbit  of  this  double  star,  discovered  by  Mr.  Ne\^all,  and 
agree  with  the  observations  previously  made. 

The  following  papers  were  announced  and  partly  read  : — 

Bev,  W,  SidgreavM,  "  On  the  Connection  between  Solar  Spots 
and  Earth  Magnetic  Storms.'' 

F.  W.  HenkeL     "Watch  for  the  Leonids,  1900, at  Markree." 
E.  E.  Barnard,     "  The  Diameter  of  Juno  (3)  determined  with 
the  Micrometer  of  the  40-inch  Refractor  of  the  Yerkes  Observa^- 
tory,  with  Remarks  on  some  of  the  other  Asteroids." 
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E.  M.  Anlimiadi  and  A.  C.  H  Crommelin,  *'  Observations  of 
the  Leonids  made  at  Blackheath,  1900  November  14/' 

H.  H.  Turner.  "The  Leonid  Observations  at  the  University 
Observatory,  Oxford." 

A.  C.  D,  Crommelin.  "  Ephemeris  for  Physical  Observations 
of  Jupiter,  1901.'' 

T.  Lewis.    "  The  System  of  f  Herculis." 

W.  H.  M.  Christie.  "  Observations  of  Capella  as  a  Double  Star 
with  the  28-inch  Equatorial  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich." 

Rev.  S.  J.  Johnson.  *'  On  the  Magnitude  of  the  Wide  Com- 
panion of  (  Lyr»." 

Raddiffe  Observatory.     *'  Observations  of  the  Leonids,  1900." 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 

Sri  Rajah  AiUnthum  VenJcaia  Jugga  Row  Bahddur,  Yambram 
Estates,  Yizagapatam,  India. 

Ernest  W.  ShackUton,  B.M.S. '  Tintagel  Castle.' 

The  following  Candidates  were  proposed  for  election  as  Fellows 
of  the  Society  : — 

Rev.  Oeo.  Oaskell-Vickars,  Orange-over-Sands,  North  Lancashire 
(proposed  by  Washington  Teasdale). 

Otto  Hilger^  ScientiHc  Instrument  Maker,  204  Stanhope  Street, 
Hampstead  lioad,  N.W.  (proposed  by  Maures  Horner). 


THE  BRITISH  ASTRONOMICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Thb  first  ordinary  Meeting  of  the  eleventh  Session  of  the  British 
Astronomical  Association  was  held  on  Wednesday,  November  28, 
at  Sion  0)llege,  Mr.  O,  M.  Seabroke^  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  election  by  the  Council  of  eighteen  new  Members  was 
confirmed,  and  the  names  of  ten  Candidates  were  read  and  passed 
for  suspension. 

Mr.  S.  A,  Saunder  read  a  paper  on  '*  Mapping  the  Surface  of 
the  Moon."  The  writer  remarked  that  Schmidt^  map,  published 
in  1878,  was  still  probably  the  best  existing,  but,  although  the 
result  of  nearly  35  years'  continuous  work,  it  was  by  no  means 
free  from  errors.  It  might  therefore  be  reasonably  concluded 
that  the  task  of  adequately  representing  the  lunar  surface  was 
beyond  the  power  of  any  one  man  to  accomplish.  The  work  had 
been  very  much  neglected  by  professional  astronomers,  which, 
perhaps,  was  one  reason  why  it  was  in  such  an  unsatisfactory 
state,  but  if  so,  it  ofiEered  an  opportunity  to  the  B.  A.  A.  to 
remove  the  reproach.  The  exquisite  photographs  which  were 
being  taken  at  the  Paris  Observatory  by  MM.  Loewy  and  Puiseuz 
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fonned  an  admirable  basis  for  sucb  a  work.  From  tbem  it  would 
be  possible  to  fix  the  positions  of  5000  points,  each  with  an  error 
of  less  than  i"  of  arc.  The  most  serious  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
faced  was  the  enormous  wealth  of  detail  visible,  whilst  much  of 
it  appeared  only  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time  and  at  intervals  of 
many  lunations.  Here  the  Association  would  be  at  an  advantage, 
its  observers  practically  encircling  the  globe.  Mr.  Saunder  then 
proceeded  to  suggest  a  scheme  for  the  conduct  of  tke  great  work. 
He  proposed  to  fix  the  scale  at  200  inches  for  the  Moon's 
diameter,  and  to  divide  it  into  sections  of  0*1  of  the  Moon's 
radius,  or  10  inches  square,  with  an  extra  j  inch  all  round  for 
overlap,  making  each  sheet  11  inches  square.  The  principal 
points  would  have  to  be  measured^  and  the  outlines  drawn  in 
from  the  Paris,  Lick,  and  Dr.  Weinek's  Atlases.  Only  such 
detail  as  was  clearly  shown  in  the  photographs  should  be  repre- 
sented, all  the  rest  should  be  filled  in  at  the  telescope.  He  hoped 
that  in  a  year's  time  enough  progress  would  have  been  made  to 
render  the  results  worth  discussion.  Each  observer  should  select 
some  particular  portion  of  the  surface,  which  he  should  study  on 
every  possible  occasion  and  endeavour  to  map  exhaustively. 

Jfr.  Walter  Ooodaere  said  there  were  one  or  two  points  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Saunder's  paper  which  he  would  like  to  emphasize. 
All  who  had  any  knowledge  of  selenographic  matter  would  be 
aware  of  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  in  this  direction  by  the 
British  Association  and  by  the  Selenographical  Society,  but  the 
difficulties  they  had  had  to  contend  with  proved  in  the  end  quite 
ansurmountable.  Fortunately  there  was  now  a  better  starting- 
point,  and  photographs  of  the  Moon  were  available  which  were 
almost  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  work  was  one  in  which  the 
possessors  of  the  smallest  telescopes  could  join*  Everything  that 
was  visible  on  the  Paris  photographs  could  be  seen  in  a  2|-inch 
telescope. 

Mr,  C.  T.  Whitmell  described  an  observation  of  "The  Green 
Flash  **  made  by  him  on  July  26  last.  The  disc  of  the  Sun  was  of 
a  bright  orange-yellow  colour.  Just  before  disappearance  the  last 
vinbb  tip  of  the  disc  changed  its  colour  to  bluish  green,  the  phe- 
nomenon lasting  perhaps  a  couple  of  seconds. 

Mr,  Whitmell  then  read  a  paper  on  '*  The  Duration  of  Annu- 
hirity  in  a  Solar  Eilipse."  After  referring  to  the  conditions  of  a 
total  eclipse,  the  writer  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  an  annular 
eclipse  the  annulus  decreased  as  the  Moon's  altitude  increased, 
and  increased  as  the  altitude  decreased.  Hence,  if  the  observer's 
velocity  was  left  out  of  account,  annularity  should  be  longest  at 
sunrise  and  sunset,  and  shortest  at  noon,  or  just  the  opposite  to 
what  happened  for  totality ;  but  in  retarding  the  Moon's  transit^ 
the  observer's  velocity  had  a  maximum  effect  at  noon,  just  when 
the  annulus  was  narrowest,  and  a  minimum  effect  at  sunrise  and 
■onset,  just  when  the  annulus  was  broadest.    There  were  thus 
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two  factors  conflicting,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say,  without 
further  consideration,  whether  annularity  at  noon  would  be  longer 
or  shorter  than  at  sunrise  or  sunset.  He  showed  that  there 
was  a  certain  distance  of  the  Moon  which  made  the  duration  of 
annularity  constant  throughout  the  eclipse.  When  the  Moon's 
distauce  was  greater  than  this,  the  duration  of  annularity  was 
longest  at  noon,  when  less  it  was  shortest  at  noon.  The  annular 
eclipse  of  Febniary  i,  1897,  admirably  illustrated  the  case  of  a 
nearly  constant  annularity. 

Mr,  A,  C.  D.  Crommelin  said  it  had  puzzled  him  for  some  time 
how,  in  the  cases  of  some  annular  eclipses,  the  duration  of  the 
annularity  was  greater  at  noon,  when  the  Moon  looked  bigger, 
than  at  sunrise  and  sunset.  However,  the  discordance  was  now 
explained  by  Mr.  Whitmeirs  result.  There  was  a  certain  value  of 
the  distance  of  the  Moon,  on  one  side  of  which  the  duration  of 
annularity  was  longest  in  the  middle,  and  on  the  other  side  shortest 
in  the  middle. 

Capt  yVm.  Noble  then  described  Prof.  Burckhalter's  method  of 
photographing  the  whole  corona  by  means  of  a  couple  of  revolving 
cameras.  The  photographs  of  the  corona  taken  by  this  method 
and  presented  to  the  Association  by  Prof.  Burckhalter  were  ex- 
hibited on  the  screen. 

Mr.  Crommelin  remarked  that  Prof.  Burckhalter's  were  the  only 
photographs  in  which  he  had  been  able  to  recognize  the  three 
more  brilliant  regions  which  he  had  seen  in  the  lower  corona. 

Mr,  Thorpe  suggested  a  method  for  photographing  the  corona, 
which  in  his  opinion  was  simpler  than  Prof.  Burckhalter's.  By 
placing  a  vignette  arrangement  in  front  of  the  photographic  plate, 
the  other  parts  would  fade  away  gradually,  and  thus  an  even 
illumination  of  the  corona  would  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Maunder  read  a  paper  on  "Photographs  of  the  Partial 
Phase  "  by  himself  and  Mrs.  Maunder.  One  great  object  they  had 
in  view  in  the  recent  eclipse  was  to  push  a  little  further  the  ex- 
periment which  they  had  made  in  India  on  photographing  the 
corona  outside  totality.  For  this  purpose  forty  photographs  were 
taken  during  the  partial  phase  with  varying  instruments  and 
exposures.  These  experiments  had  been  very  strikingly  supple- 
mented by  the  work  which  Mr.  jNevil  Maskelyife  carried  on  with 
his  cinematograph  in  America.  Mr.  Maskelyne's  instrument  had 
an  aperture  of  §  inch.  The  instrument  was  run  for  about 
5I  minutes,  commencing  some  25  seconds  before  totality,  and 
running  for  nearly  four  minutes  after  totality  \%a8  ended.  The 
last  photograph  showing  the  corona  was  estimated  at  2"*  1 2*  after 
the  return  of  sunlight. 

Mr,  W,  H.  Wesley  then  read  his  Beport  on  the  Corona  of  1900, 
from  photographs  tak^n  during  the  eclipse  by  Members  of  th^ 
Association.  The  general  aspect  of  the  corona,  as  shown  in  the 
photographs,  was  that  of  a  wind-vane,  being  somewhat  broad  and 
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spreading  on  the  west  side,  and  pointed  on  the  east.  The  corona 
had  thus  a  fish-tail  form  on  the  west,  remarkahly  like  its  eastern 
side  during  the  eclipse  of  1898.  The  corona  of  1900  showed  a 
much  nearer  approach  to  the  type  which  had  been  usually  asso- 
ciated with  a  minimum  period  of  sun-spots  than  that  of  1898.  In 
its  general  form  it  most  nearly  resembled  that  of  1889  (January  i). 
Its  most  interesting  feature  appeared  to  be  the  occurrence  of  the 
dark  rays  or  streaks.  Among  the  photographs  submitted  for 
examination  were  negatives  taken  at  such  distant  stations  as 
North  Carolina  and  Algiers.  He  had  therefore  especially  exa- 
mined them  for  any  evidence  of  change  in  coronal  forms.  A 
eareful  outline  had  been  made  from  the  Algiers  photographs,  and 
another,  quite  independently,  from  the  American  negatives ;  but 
they  appeared  to  afPord  no  evidence  of  coronal  change  during  the 
passage  of  the  shadow  from  North  Carolina  and  Algiers. 

The   cinematograph   of  the  eclipse   was   then   shown   on  the 
screen. 


KOYAL  METEOEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  December  19,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineer?, 
Westminster,  Ih.  C.  Theodore  Williams,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  U,  MeUUh  read  a  paper  on  *^  The  Seasonal  Kainfall  of  the 
British  Isles,''  which  he  illustrated  with  a  number  of  lantern- 
slides.  He  discussed  the  rainfall  returns  from  210  stations  for 
the  25  years  1866-90,  and  calculated  the  percentage  of  the  mean 
annual  rainfall  for  each  season.  Jn  winter  the  largest  percentages 
of  rainfall  are  found  as  a  rule  at  the  wet  stations,  and  the  smallest 
at  the  dry  ones.  Spring  is  everywhere  the  driest  quarter,  and  the 
percentages  are  very  uniform  over  the  country,  rather  larger  in 
the  east  than  in  the  west.  In  summer  the  highest  percentages 
are  found  in  the  dry  districts,  and  the  lowest  in  the  wet  ones.  As 
the  spring  is  everywhere  dry,  so  is  the  autumn  everywhere  wet, 
and  there  is  little  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  annual  totid 
which  falls  in  the  different  districts.  As  regards  the  relation 
between  the  amount  of  rain  which  falls  in  tlie  wettest  and  driest 
month  at  any  station,  it  seems  to  be  generally  the  case  that  the 
range  is  larger  for  wet  stations  than  for  dry  ones.  In  wet  districts 
rather  more  than  twice  as  much  rain  falls  on  the  average  in  the 
wettest  month  as  in  the  driest,  and  in  dry  districts  rather  less 
than  twice 
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Changes  in  the  Stellar  Heavens, 

{Addendum. — See  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  454.) 

TowABDS  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Sir  William  Herschel 
made  a  series  of  observations  on  the  relative  brightness  of  the 
stars  given  in  Flamsteed's  Catalogue,  that  is,  the  stars  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  in  England.  Some  of  these  observations  were 
published  in  four  catalogues  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
the  Eoyal  Society  for  the  years  1796,  1797,  and  1799,  and  two 
others  were  fouod  by  Prof.  £.  C.  Pickering  at  Collingwood  in  the 
year  1883,  and  are  now  in  the  library  of  Harvard  College  Ob- 
servatory, U.S.A.  I  have  carefully  gone  through  the  published 
observations  and  compared  them  with  modern  estimates  and 
photometric  measures.  As  might  be  expected  from  so  great  an 
observer,  Herschel's  observations  are  wonderfully  accurate,  and 
compare  very  favourably  with  modem  measures.  I  have  found, 
however,  a  number  of  discordances  which  suggest  variation  of 
light.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
interesting  of  these  discordances. 

Aquila. — Herschel  rated  11  Aquilae  just  perceptibly  brighter 
than  10,  but  the  Potsdam  photometric  measures  make  11  nearly 
one  magnitude  brighter  than  10.  In  one  observation  23  Aquii» 
was  rated  by  Herschel  as  equal  to  24,  and  in  another  observation 
as  nearly  half  a  magnitude  the  brighter  of  the  two.  Argelander 
rated  both  stars  as  6  mag.  Heis  called  23,  6-5  mag.,  and  24,  6-7 
mag.  The  Dttrchmusterung  ^ves  5-0  and  7*0,  and  the  Urano- 
metria  Argentina  5*7  and  6'^.  The  photometric  measures  make 
23  more  than  a  magnitude  brighter  than  24.  In  August  1S75  I 
estimated  24  as  6^  or  7  mag. ;  Sept.  23,  1879,  about  6|^  mag.,  or 
perhaps  nearer  7  mag.,  at  least  one  magnitude  less  than  either  23 
or  27,  only  slightly  brighter  than  the  star  to  the  north  of  it ; 
September  18,  1881, 1  found  '*  24  about  7  mag.  and  equal  to  the 
star  north  of  it — at  least  one  maguitude  less  than  23  or  27''; 
September  19,  1884,  24  slightly  brighter  than  the  star  north 
of  it. 

Cygnus. — Herschel  rated  36  Cygni  about  0-4  mag.  brighter 
than  27,  but  the  photometric  measures  make  27  slightly  the 
brighter  of  the  two.  Argehinder  and  Heis  agree  with  the 
photometers. 

Pegasus. — Herschel  rated  x  Pegasi  about  0*4  mag.  brighter  than 
Fl  27,  but  the  Harvard  measures  make  t  more  than  a  magnitude 
brighter  than  the  other,  t  has  been  suspected  of  variation,  aad 
Argelander  and  Heis  found  27  faint. 

Aries, — Herschel  rated  20  Arietis  only  just  perceptibly  brighter 
than  II,  but  the  Potsdam  measures  make  20  (5*98  mag.)  about 
li  magnitude  brighter  than  11  (7*47  mag.).  11  is  6  mag.  in 
Harding's  Atlas  (1822),  and  has  a  7  mag.  star  closely  north  of  it. 
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It  was  rated  6  mag.  by  Elamateed.  Heracbel  rated  6^  Arietis 
only  just  perceptibly  brighter  than  65,  but  the  Potsdam  measures 
make  63  over  one  magnitude  bnghter  than  65.  The  Harvard 
measures  make  63  a  little  the  brighter  of  the  two,  and  the  Oxford 
measures  make  them  very  nearly  equal.  On  October  3,  1899,  X 
found  6;^  about  half  a  magnitude  brighter  than  65,  and  about  the 
same  on  October  5,  6,  8,  and  12,  1899. 

Cetus, — Herschel  rated  10  Ceti  only  just  perceptibly  brighter 
than  II.  The  latter  star  is  not  in  the  Uranometria  Argentina^ 
nor  is  it  given  by  Heis,  but  10  was  rated  6-2  mag.  at  Cordoba. 
On  October  3,  1883,  I  estimated  11  as  73  mag.,  so  that  if 
Herschers  observation  was  correct,  the  star  is  probably  variable. 

Eridantu. — The  star  19  Eridani  was  rated  by  Herschel  just 
perceptibly  brighter  than  12,  but  modem  estimates  and  measures 
make  12  distinctly  brighter  than  19.  The  Cordoba  observations 
make  12  {y6  mag.)  nearly  one  magnitude  brighter  than  19 
(4-5  mag.). 

Bootes. — The  stars  (i  and  ^  Bootis  have  both  been  suspected  of 
variation.  Herschel  rated  ^,  in  one  observation,  slightly  brighter 
than  /3,  and  in  two  other  observations  he  found  /3  the  brighter  of 
the  two.  The  photometric  measures  make  ^  slightly  brighter 
than  /3.  Dr.  Gould  states  (Astronomische  NachrichUn,  1620)  that 
"Mr.  Chandler  is  coniideot  that  he  has  seen  h  Bootis  vary.*' 
Heis' observations  (1844- 1849)  show  h  from  one  to  four  steps 
brighter  than  fl.  On  March  23,  1884,  I  found  I  one  step  less 
than  /3 ;  September  10,  1899,  fi  one  step  bnghter  than*  i,  and 
three  steps  less  than  y  fiootis. 

Cepkeus. — Herschel  rated  28  Cephei  distinctly  brighter  than 
29  (p),  but  the  photometric  measures  make  p  distinctly  brighter 
thsLU  28.  As  the  stars  lie  close  together  there  should  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  estimating  their  relative  brightness. 

Auriga. — Herschel  found  26  Aurigae  just  perceptibly  brighter 
than  22,  but  the  Potsdam  measures  make  26  one  magnitude 
brighter  than  the  other.  The  stars  are  near  each  other  and  should 
be  easily  compared.  26  has  been  suspected  of  variable  light,  but 
Herschel's  observations  point  to  22  as  probably  the  variable. 

Draco. — r  and  X  Draconis  were  rated  equal  by  Ptolemy,  Al-Sufi, 
Herschel,  Argelander,  and  Heis ;  and  the  photometric  measures 
make  them  nearly  equal.  My  own  observations  (1876-1900) 
show  considerable  variation  in  the  relative  brightness  of  the  two 
stars.  On  June  12,  1877, 1  found  X  slightly  brighter  than  r,  but 
on  December  23,  1899,  I  estimated  r  to  be  one  mngnitude  brighter 
than  X.  One  of  the  two  stars  seems  to  be  variable,  and  the  variable 
is  probably  X,  as  it  is  of  a  reddii^li  colour,  and  its  spectrum  is  of  the 
third  type.  With  reference  to  the  star  i|  (14)  Draconis,  Herschel 
remarks  in  the  notes  to  his  observations,  *'  M.  de  la  Lande  says 
the  star  is  not  to  be  found.  See  Mr.  Bodega  Asi.  Jahr-Buch  for 
1795,  p.  198.     ^  observed  this  star  in  a  sweep  of  the  heav^as 
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June  2nd,  1788.  Its  brightness  was  estimated  September  11, 
'  795i  September  24, 1796,  September  30,  1796,  and  December  28, 
1798 ;  Br>  that  if  M.  de  la  Lande  is  sure  no  cloud  intervened  when 
he  looked  for  it,  we  may  suspect  it  to  be  a  changeable  star."  The 
star  was,  however,  seen  by  Ptolemy,  Al-Sufi,  Flamsteed,  Arge- 
lander,  and  Heis,  and  was  measured  at  Oxford  and  Harvard.  It 
is  now  about  3rd  magnitude,  or  slightly  brighter.      J.  E.  Goee.  . 


The  November  Taurids. 

I  OBTAINED  my  first  view  of  these  meteors  in  1872  November  6-10, 
when  I  found  the  radiant  at  64^  +20°,  and  they  were  again  con- 
spicuously visible  in  1876.  It  became  evident  that  there  were 
two  pretty  rich  showers,  one  at  57°  +  9°  and  the  other  at  63°  -f  22^ 
They  are  vibible  from  August  to  December.  The  former  is  very 
active  during  the  first  half  of  the  month ;  the  latter  during  the 
last  half.  In  this  note  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  the  former 
shower. 

These  November  Taurids  are  often  very  brilliant,  and  are 
occasionally  seen  as  detonating  fireballs  of  the  largest  type. 

This  year,  while  watching  for  Orionids,  October  23,  26,  and  27, 
J  recorded  about  six  meteors  from  the  radiant  at  57°  +9^9  and  in 
November,  at  the  Leonid  epoch,  there  were  some  beautiful 
meteors  from  a  radiant  at  58°  +io^  This  particular  shower  is 
usually  the  richest  display  of  slow-moving  meteors  seen  near  the 
period  of  the  Leonid  display.  In  ordinary  years  the  month  of 
November  certainly  furnishes  more  Taurids  than  Leonids,  for  I 
found,  on  consulting  my  records  between  1876  and  1900,  that 
there  were  177  Taurids,  83  Perseids,  and  1 18  Leonids  registered  in 
the  month  named. 

In  the  following  list  I  give  some  of  the  brighter  Taurids  re- 
corded here  from  a  radiant  at  about  58°  -f  10°  in  different  years. 
The  position  is  a  diffuse  one,  extending  over  an  area  of  some  10 
degrees,  but  errors  of  observation  are  partly  responsible  for  this 
diffusion.  Some  of  the  meteors  uere  observed  casually,  and  there- 
fore recorded  not  very  accurately.  Several  of  the  tracks  which, 
on  being  carried  backwards,  cut  through  the  Hyades,  ought 
probably  to  run  just  below  that  group.  When  the  eye  has  to 
roughly  estimate  the  backward  line  of  flight  without  any  guide,  a 
meteor  directed  from  the  region  of  a  star  or  star-group  will  be 
marked  down  as  having  that  precise  direction.  In  the  absence  of 
a  straight  wand  to  project  upon  the  track,  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
the  positions  correctly,  especially  when  the  object  is  far  from  its 
radiant.  The  apparent  diffusion  of  the  radiant  may  be  due  to 
the  existence  of  a  shower  at  about  58*^  +16^,  which  seems  well- 
supported  by  a  number  of  observations. 
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The  shower  is  a  most  important  one,  and  its  meteors  hrigbt  and 
attractive.  They  move  slowly  and  often  have  very  long  flights, 
during  which  the  nuclei  cast  off  trains  of  jellow  sparks.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  when  the  radiant  is  low,  the  paths  some- 
times extend  over  40®  or  50°  or  more.  For  several  reasons  the 
shower  is  one  meriting  the  close  observation  of  future  observers, 
for«  apart  from  the  Leonids  and  Andromedids,  it  is  probably  the 
strongest  display  presented  to  ua  in  the  evenings  of  November, 
while  it  often  furnishes  brilliant  meteors  and  occasionally  fireballs 
of  the  largest  class.  Its  radiant-point,  like  that  of  the  Andro- 
medids, really  seems  very  diffuse  and  needs  redetermination.  The 
kng  duration  of  the  shower,  through  most  of  the  summer  and 
aatumn,  is  another  interesting  feature  in  eoimection  with  it. 

TOL.  xxiT.  r 
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corresponds  1o  an  inclination  scarcely  sensible  ia  another.  Thin 
well-known  peculiarity  o£  magnetic  storms  makes  it  eyident, 
without  doubt,  that  local  influences  are  the  principal  caoBe  of  the 
phenomena ;  rapid  changes  in  the  force  and  in  the  extent  make 
their  existence  evident,  first  here,  then  there,  and  whilst  the  effect 
may  be  produced  at  one  time  over  a  large  region  the  maximum 
passes  rapidly  from  one  point  to  another. 

Dr.  Schmidt  has  made  a  mathematical  analysis  of  seTeral 
magnetic  storms,  and  in  particular  of  that  of  Feb.  28,  1S96,  the 
progress  of  which  was  followed  for  an  hour,  from  6  to  7  o'clock, 
Greenwich  time,  at  fifteen  observatories.  His  researches  clearly 
show  that  the  directions  of  disturbance  converge  sometimes  to  a 
point,  at  other  times  radiate  from  a  point,  and  during  moments  of 
magnetic  calm  (relatively  speaking)  the  linee  of  force  at  different 
stations  were  nearly  parallel  one  to  another,  as  if  they  all  indicated 
a  centre  of  force  far  away.  At  one  time  the  points  of  con- 
vergence move,  generally  with  a  velocity  of  about  a  kilometre  a 
second,  and  then  at  another  time  they  are  nearly  stationary. 
Taking  account  of  the  fact  that  the  course  of  diurnal  variation  of 
terrestrial  magnetism  ought  to  be,  judging  from  the  circumstances, 
attributed  to  electric  currents  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, Dr.  Schmidt  thinks  that  the  immediate  cause  of  magnetic 
storms  ought  to  be  found  in  electric  whirls,  which  separate  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  general  magnetic  field,  so  that  they  make 
cyclones  and  anti-cyclones  weiU  known  to  meteorologists.  Taking 
also  into  consideration  the  vertical  component  disturbances,  and 
applying  the  law  of  Ampere  to  the  system  of  currents  revealed  by 
the  disturbing  causes,  it  follows  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  causes 
whidi  produce  our  magnetic  storms  are  exterior  to  the  surface  of 
the  Earth.  L.  A.  Baubb. 


Researches  on  the  Diameter  of  Venus  *. 

DiTRiyG  the  past  two  hundred  years  the  diameter  of  Venus  bos 
been  determined  by  more  than  fifty  separate  investigators,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  present  century  has  been  carefully  studied  by  the 
Government  parties  in  the  transits  of  1874  and  1882,  as  well  aa 
by  numerous  individual  observers  equipped  with  heliometers,  filar 
and  double-image  micrometers,  and  other  apparatus  of  special 
design  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  labour  which  ha«  been  bestowed 
upon  the  subject,  it  appears  that  there  is  still  no  standard  value  in 
general  use  among  astronomers. 

The  measurement  of  the  diameter  of  Venus  presents  among 
others  the  following  peculiar  difficulties : — 

I.  The  enormous  change  in  the  geocentric  distance  of  the  planet^ 
renders  the  apparent  diameter  extremely  variable.     And  unfor- 

*  From  Aatronomiache  yachiichttv,  3676. 
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tunatelj  the  phase  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  merely  a  thin  crescent 
when  the  body  is  nearest  the  Earth,  and  when  the  disc  is  more 
rounded  out  and  diminished  in  angular  diameter,  the  distance  is 
80  much  increased  that  errors  entering  into  the  measures  affect 
the  reduced  diameter  greatly. 

2.  The  line-like  horns  of  the  very  thin  crescent  which  the  en- 
larged disk  presents  when  near  inferior  conjunction  are  so  delicate 
that  small  atmospheric  irregularities  set  them  in  violent  motion, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  locate  their  quiescent  positions  with  the  micro- 
meter wire.  Even  greater  difficulty  is  experienced  in  forming 
accorate  contacts  of  the  images  produced  by  the  heliometer  and 
double-image  micrometer. 

3.  When  the  crescent  is  enlarged  the  horns  are  broadened  and 
more  steady,  but  the  apparent  diameter  is  less,  and  an  error  in  the 
setting  enters  with  enlarged  effect  into  the  final  result. 

4.  When  the  planet  approaches  superior  conjunction,  and  the 
disc  is  nearly  round,  these  diiiiculties  diminish,  but  the  diameter 
18  then  ws  small  that  the  advantage  sought  is  more  than  lost,. 
Ihioiigh  the  enlargement  of  errors  of  observation,  in  the  final 
result.  Practically  these  difficulties  are  augmented  by  the  cir- 
cumstance  that  the  planet  ia  then  near  the  Sun,  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  observed  at  a  time  of  day  when  the  air  is  much  disturbed 
bjthe  heat* 

5.  During  the  transits  across  the  Sun's  disc,  the  image  is  both 
large  and  round,  but  its  diameter  is  vitiated  by  unknown  causes, 
like  irradiation,  a  halo  due  to  the  planet's  atmosphere,  the  black 
drop,  Ac.,  which,  however,  have  been  carefully  investigated. 

6.  Venus  is  always  extremely  bright,  and  its  light  very  white, 
which  renders  the  irradiation  large  and  the  secondary  spectrum 
troublesome. 

The  following  table  gives  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal 
investigations  relative  to  the  diameter  of  Venus  : — 


Aothority. 

^mei  

^oiToeka  

%Hiro    

bmt    

«9liroeter 
I«nthtl 
^«kro0t0r 


Souroe. 


Houieau,  V.  M.  462. 
B.  A.  J. 1807, 165-6. 


Houaeau,  Y.  M.  463. 

B.  A.  J.  1807,  166-7. 

fi         i»         »» 
FhiL  Trans.  1792,  317 


Epoch. 

Diam. 

1620+ 

17-2 

1640 

17609 

1700 

17*610 

1761 

17-065 

1762 

167 

1789-94 
1791 
179* 

16-835 
18790 
167 

Bemarks. 


From   obserTations    near 

superior  conjunction. 
Galculated  by  Wurm ;    2 

days,  by  micrometer. 
By    micrometer,    i    day, 

near  inf.  conj. 
By    micrometer,  4  days, 

near  inf.  conj. 
Measured  during   transit 

of  1761. 
7  days,  micrometer. 
1  day,  micrometer. 
Micrometer  measures  on 

4days. 
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Authority. 

Source. 

Epoch. 

Diam. 

Bemarks. 

Warm    

B.  A.  J.  1807,  167. 
»»         >i        If 

(Euvres,  xi.  1859. 
Entf.  d.  Sonne,  129. 

Mem.  B.  A.  S.  V.  281. 

A.  N.  325. 

Houzeau,  V.  M.  463. 

Mem.  Obs.  Paris,  1*861. 

Leiden  Ann.  iii.  222. 
»»        >i        f> 
1*        1)        ff 

H                 tt                 If 

f>           »l           *> 

A.  N.  749. 

A.  J.  50. 

Mem.  B.  A.  8.  xxt.  46. 

U.S.N.Exp.toOhili,iii. 

A.  N.  1089. 
A.N..543. 

M.  N.  XXT.  59. 

A.N.  1841. 

Bothk.  Beob.  ii.  1873. 

Leiden  Ann.  iii.  221. 

M.  N.xxxiii.561. 
Venus  Durcbg.  1874. 
M.  N.  XXXT.  347. 

M.  N.  xxxTii.  399. 

Publ.  d.  AG.  XT.  10. 
M.N.xlTi.  336. 

1804 

1804 

18.5 
1822 

1833 

1837 

1839 

1841 
1845 

1849 
1849 
1849 

1849 
1849 

1851 

1852 

1855 

1856 

1857 
1865 

1865 

1871 
1871 
1872 

1873 
,874 
1875 

1877 

1879 
1886 

16-954 

16*810 

i6'9 
i6-6ii 

16-676 

17134 

17-51 

X7'57 
16-566 

17-15 
I7'9» 
1713 

1777 
17-58 

«7'3*S 
17-092 

17-55 
16-70 

16-42 
1718 

16944 

16-918 
16-867 
17-516 

17321 
16-957 
16-903 

16738 

17*666 
17-010 

22  sets  of  roier.  measures 

during  transit  of  1761. 
8   sets  of  micr.  measures 

during  transit  of  1769. 
Double-image  micrometer. 
From    the    transit    of 

1761. 
By  duration  of  transit  of 

1769,  at  15  stations. 
Obs.  on  66  days ;  corrected 

for  Tarious  errors. 
2  sets  of  measures,  double- 

imase  micrometer. 
Double-image  micrometer. 
Micrometer  measures, 

D=(8"-283:A)+o"-6o. 
By  heliometer,  a  days. 

4  days. 

I  day,  filar  micrometer. 

I  day,  double-image  mi- 
crometer. 

By    Konigsb.  heliometer, 
1 1  days. 

Wash,  mural  circle  obs. 
» 84.5-6,  30  days. 

20  series  of  raiorom.  mea- 
sures, 1840-52. 

Micrometer  measures,  dis- 
cussed b^  Gould. 

1  day,  at  inferior  conj. 

39  days,  micr.  meas.  corr. 
for  irradiation,  o''*i5. 

Mural  Circle  and  Merid. 
obs.  at  Greenwich,  1839- 
62.    589  obs. 

Transits  of  1761  and  1769. 

8  days,  by  micrometer. 

34day8,  in  1862  and  i86c. 
Double-image  micr.  of 
Airy. 

26  days,  Durham  Obserra- 
tory,  irradiation  o"*273. 

at  Luxor,  &c. 
Double-image  micr.  mea- 
during     transit,     1874. 
6-inch  telescope. 

obs,     1866-72.        Well 

discussed. 
By  Breslau  heliometur. 
From    Greenwich    ofae. 

1873-84. 

Wurm   

Arago    

Enoke    

Ferrer    

Beer&Madler... 
ChaUis  

Oballis  

Airv  

Lassell  

Hartnup    

Hartnup    
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loihority. 

Source. 

Epoch. 

Diam. 

Remarks. 

uwen 

A.  N.  3068. 

A.  N.  3114. 

A.  N.  3204. 

Pop.  Aitron.  1897-8. 

A.  N.  3676. 

1891 

1894 

1893  [ 
1895 

1900 

i6*8ao 

I77«i 

±0-047 

«7-397 

16800 

Mean  of  resulUi  for  1874 
and  1882,  by  heliometer ; 
diameter  of  solid  planet. 

A  correction  in  above  leads 
to  this  final  yalue. 

34  obe.  with  Gott  helio- 
meter. 

24  days  near  superior  conj., 
when  obe.  D  varied  from 
14"  to  25". 

32  days,  26-ioch  Washing- 
ton refractor. 

mrnard    

B^      ...,., 

The  value  i6"*820  for  the  diameter  of  Venus,  deduced  by 
Dr.  Auwers  in  1894  from  the  transits  of  1874  and  1882,  is 
especially  worthy  of  attention.  Besides  resting  upon  a  most 
rigorous  and  exhaustive  discussion  of  all  available  material,  it  has 
the  advantage  of  resulting  from  observations  taken  when  Venus 
had  a  diameter  of  6^"'$.  Under  these  circumstances,  errors  in 
the  observed  diameters  affect  the  value  at  the  mean  distance  by 
only  about  one  fourth  of  their  original  amount.  Though  the 
elimination  of  such  influences  as  the  irradiation  is  difficult  and 
attended  with  some  uncertainty,  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  his 
value  of  the  diameter  can  depart  from  the  truth  to  any  great 
extent. 

In  examining  the  Table  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  large  values  given  by  several  recent  determinations  with  the 
heliometer.  This  is  the  more  singular,  since  in  the  case  of  other 
planeta  like  Jupiter  and  Saturn  the  diameters  found  with  this  same 
instromeut  have  usually  come  out  abnormally  small. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  crescent-like  figure  of  Venus  in  an 
instrument  whose  images  depend  on  half  lenses  is  the  source  of 
Uiis  anomaly?  Or  is  it  due  to  the  unsteadiness  of  the  horns 
blurred  bj  atmospheric  irregularities  into  a  violent  quiver,  which 
prevents  strict  tangency,  and  thus  makes  the  measured  diameter 
too  large  by  an  amount  depending  on  the  blurring,  which  is  itself 
a  function  of  the  thickness  of  the  crescent  as  well  as  of  the 
seeing? 

In  adjusting  their  observations,  some  previous  investigators 
have  formed  equations  of  condition,  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  term  depending  on  an  irradiation  which  varies  with  the 
phase  of  the  planet.  Having  followed  Venus  attentively  from 
superior  to  inferior  conjunction,  the  writer  finds  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  this  procedure  is  well  founded.  The  brightness  at 
the  horns  appears  always  sensibly  the  same  from  east  to  west 
elongation.  And  the  causes  which  produce  the  chief  errors  are 
evidently  those  connected  with  the  appearance  of  the  horns  of  the 
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crescent  when  disturbed  by  the  irregularities  of  the  terrestrial 
atmosphere.  T.  J.  J.  Sbb. 

[We  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lynn  on  the  diameter  of  Venus  in  which  he 
Bays : — '*  Cioramencing  with  1896,  the  mean  value  x6"'8o  has  been  used  in  the 
Nauiical  Almanac,  which  was  deduced  by  Prof.  Auwers  in  1891.  It  appears 
to  have  been  overlooked  that  in  1 894  Prof.  Auwers  published  a  correction  of 
this  value,  giving  as  his  final  result  i6"'82.''— Eds.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editors  of  *  I7u  Ohservatortf.' 

Periodical  Comets  due  in  1901. 
Gbntlbmek, — 

The  first  predicted  appearance  of  Encke's  Comet  took  place 
in  1822,  at  which  return  it  was  only  seen  in  New  South  Wides. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  that  was  the  second  case 
of  the  observed  return  of  a  comet  according  to  prediction,  6^i^  years 
after  the  re-discovery  of  Halley's  Comet  at  Christmas  in  the  year 
1758.  The  third  case  was  the  return  of  Biela's  Comet  in  1832. 
That  body  was  not  seen  at  the  return  in  1839,  when  it  was  un- 
favourably placed  for  observation;  at  its  return  in  1845-6  its 
famous  duplication  had  taken  place,  and  both  portious  returned 
in  1852,  but  since  that  date  the  comet  has  not  been  seen  at  all,  at 
any  rate  as  a  comet,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon  its 
connexion  with  the  Andromedes  or  Bielid  meteors. 

Encke's  Comet  has  been  observed  at  every  return  since  181 8, 
when  that  great  astronomer  made  a  complete  determination  of  its 
path,  which  enabled  him  to  show,  on  the  occasions  of  several 
subsequent  appearances,  that  its  period  of  revolution  was  regu- 
larly diminishing  by  about  2  J  hours  at  each  return  to  perihelion. 
This  effect  he  attributed  to  the  retarding  action  of  a  resisting 
medium  in  space.  This  explanation  for  many  years  appeared  to 
be  satisfactory,  though  no  such  effect  could  be  substantiated  in 
the  motion  of  any  other  comet.  But  some  time  after  Encke's 
death  the  diminution  in  the  length  of  the  period  was  reduced  by 
one  half,  which  is  fatal  to  his  theory  with  regard  to  its  cause. 
Additional  interest  is  thus  imparted  to  future  discussion  of  the 
motions  of  this  remarkable  body,  which  is  now  regarded  as  an  old 
and  constant  friend,  and  occasionaUy  deigns  to  become  just  visible 
without  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  The  last  return  to  perihelion  took 
place  on  Her  Majesty's  birthday  in  1898 — the  same  day  on  which 
it  also  occurred  at  the  first  predicted  return  in  1822,  when  it  was 
sight^ed  by  Biimker  at  Paramatta  nine  days  afterwards,  on  June  2. 
It  follows  that  another  perihelion  passage  will  be  due  in  the 
middle  of  September  1901. 

Another  comet  which  calls  for  mention  here  seems  to  have 
passed  through  a  somewhat  chequered  history.     Discovered  by 
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Brorsen  in  1846,  it  was  afterwards  observed  at  seyeral  returns, 
not  all  consecutive,  the  last  of  which  was  early  in  the  year  1879. 
Its  subsequent  non-appearance  is  probably  due  to  some  catastrophe 
not  yet  fully  explained.  The  period  being  about  5 j  years,  four  of 
these  have  nearly  elapsed  since  the  last  appearance,  and  Herr 
Berberich  has  published  an  ephemeris  in  A8t.  Nach,  No.  3670, 
according  to  which  it  should  return  to  perihelion  about  the  i8th 
of  January,  and  make  its  nearest  approach  to  the  Earth  a  few 
days  before  that  (the  apparent  place  being  in  the  constellation 
Capricomus);  it  is  impossible,  however,  to  feel  hopeful  that  it 
will  be  seen.  Some  remarkable  connexion  has  been  suggested 
between  this  comet  and  one  which  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Denning 
at  Bristol  on  the  26th  of  March,  1894,  and  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion took  place  on  the  subject  in  the  following  year.  That 
comet  was  calculated  to  have  a  period  of  about  7^  years,  which 
would  bring  it  into  perihelion  again  in  the  late  summer  or  early 
autumn  of  1901.  But  Mr.  Denning  himself  pointed  out  in  a 
letter  to  the  Observatory,  vol.  xviii.  p.  199  (May  1895),  that,  even 
if  it  does  return  at  that  time,  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  to  become 
visible  on  account  of  its  position.  It  appears,  then,  that  Encke's 
is  the  only  periodical  comet  we  can  really  look  forward  to  seeing 
next  year.  Yours  faithfully, 

Blaokheatb,  1900,  Dec.  12.  W.  T.LynN. 


fV.  Herschel  and  A,  WiUon. 

GjCXTLEMBlf, — 

In  my  article  in  your  December  number,  *'  One  Hundred" 
Tears  ago,"  1  remarked  that  though  Herschel  would  probably  have 
accepted  Wilsons  theory  of  the  solar  spots,  I  could  not  find  that 
he  had  actually  alluded  to  it.  Prof.  Holden,  in  his  biography  'Sir 
WiUiam  Herschel,'  states  (p.  146)  that  he  does  s»in  his  paper  on 
the  **  Nature  and  Construction  of  the  Sun  and  Fixed  Stars,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transcutions  for  1795.  ^  ^'^  ^^^  ^^ 
mention  of  Wilson's  name  in  that  paper  (Prof.  Holden's  quotations 
oeem  rather  free).  But  I  do  find  that  I  had  overlooked  a  reference 
to  him  in  the  paper  from  which  I  quoted,  in  Phil,  Trans*  for  1801. 
It  is  in  a  footnote  on  p.  270,  which  runs  thus: — "For  a  geometrical 
proof  of  the  depression  of  the  nucleus  of  a  spot,  as  an  opening  was 
formerly  called  [Herschel  does  not  seem  to  doubt  that  his  proposed 
alteration  of  the  designation  would  be  accepted],  see  a  most  valu- 
able paper  of  Observations  on  the  Sokr  Spots,  by  the  late  Alexander 
Wilson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixiv.  part  i."  Wilson  had  died  in 
1786,  having  resigned  his  professorship  two  years  before,  at  the 
age  of  seventy.  Yours  faithfully, 

BlMkhmih,  1900,  Dee.  1 1.  W.  T.  Lt5N. 
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Baily^s  Beads  and  the  Moon^s  Limb. 

GSNTLBH£N, — 

On  p.  43 1  of  the  current  number  of  the  Observatory  I  find 
myself  reported  as  having  said  that  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the  edge 
of  the  Moon  cannot  be  as  the  edge  of  a  circle,"  which  reads 
curiously  like  nonsense.  What  I  really  did  say,  apropos  of  the 
formation  of  Daily's  beads,  was  that  the  limb  of  the  Moon  could 
not  be  like  the  edge  of  a  circular  saw — meaning,  of  course,  that  it 
could  not  be  serrated  so  perfectly  symmetrically  as  to  exhibit,  a 
series  of  beads  of  light  of  the  same  size  and  shape  when  the  Moon 
was  just  superposed  on  the  Sun. 

While  on  the  subject  of  errata,  perhaps  I  may  point  out  that  on 
p.  29  of  the  Companion  to  the  Observatory  for  190 1,  the  phase 
interval  of  Algol  is  given  as  2  hours,  20  minutes,  49  seconds,  when, 
very  obviously  indeed,  2  days,  20  hours,  and  49  minutes  ia 
intended.  I  am. 

Forest  Lodge,  Mamfield,  Faithfully  yours, 

Uckfield,  1900.  Dec.  18.  WiLLIAM  NOBLE. 

[We  offer  our  thanks  to  Capt.  Noble  for  his  corrections,  and 
express  rpgret  that  the  report  should  have  been  in  such  contra- 
diction to  his  meaning. — Eds.] 

''Green  and  Welsh/'  1852. 
GsirrLEHSN, — 

I  have  been  asked  if  I  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  Green  and  Welsh's  balloon  ascent  in  1852, 
alluded  to  by  the  £ev.  Mr.  Bacon. 

Welsh's  statement  {Phil.  Trans.  1853,  pp.  319-320)  is  very 
precise.  In  the  account  of  his  fourth  ascent  on  1852  November  10 
Mr.  Welsh  says  :—**  Bearings  and  altitudes  taken  by  Mr.  Glaisher 
show  that  at  2^  44",  when  the  height  was  it, 000  feet,  the  balloon 
was  5  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Greenwich  Observatory."  He  then  gives 
details  with  regard  to  the  greatest  elevation  attained  by  the  balloon, 
it«  place  of  descent  at  Acryse,  near  Folkestone,  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  descent.  But  nothing  in  this  part  of  the 
account  relates  to  Mr.  Glaisher  or  to  the  remarkable  power  of 
his  telescope  as  stated  by  Mr.  Bacon.  I  believe  the  telesoope 
used  by  Mr.  Glaisher  on  this  occasion  was  the  Sheepshanks 
Equatorial.  Yours  faithfully, 

Blackheatb.  1900.  Dec.  a6.  W.  O.'Nash. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

By  Land  akb  Sky  *. — ^An  account  by  the  Bev.  John  M.  Bacon 
of  his  balloon  voyages.  These  aerial  journeys  were  undertaken  to 
carry  out  experiments  on  sound  under  varying  conditions,  on 
wireless  telegraphy,  and  to  observe  the  Leonids.     It  is  the  latter 

«  *  By  Land  and  8ky.'    Isbitter  k  Co,,  1900.    Price  79,  6d. 
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which  ought  to  appeal  most  strongly  to  us,  but  as  the  Leonids 
failed  to  keep  their  appointment,  and  as  the  whole  book  is  so  veiy 
readable,  somehow  the  astronomical  craving  gets  very  much  in  the 
background.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  author  is  at  once  evident, 
fatal  accidents  to  former  aeronauts  are  described  in  such  a  way 
that  one  begins  to  look  upon  them  as  luxuries.  He  also  seems  to 
have  a  keen  sense  of  the  humorous  side  of  all  the  scrapes  he  gets 
into,  and  so  contrives  to  make  situations  which  may  at  any  instant 
be  fatal  slip  by  as  mere  casual  events.  Of  course  there  is  a  brief 
history  of  ballooning,  which  is  naturally  traced  back  to  Koger 
Bacon.  An  account  of  Green's  voyage  across  the  Channel  to  th^ 
German  forests — by  the  way,  the  date  of  this  venture  is  not 
given.  A  note  on  Green's  voyage  in  1852  is  of  peculiar  interest 
to  us  : — **  From  the  roo£  of  Greenwich  Observatory,  by  means  of 
a  good  telescope,  a  spectator  had  seen  the  balloon  rise  from 
Yauxhall,  climb  the  sky  to  nearly  23,000  feet,  and  settle  earth- 
wards far  down  in  the  B.S.E.  near  Folkestone.  The  onlooker 
was  Mr.  James  Glaisher."  We  must  make  enquiries  about  that 
telescope.  The  description  of  his  own  voyages  in  balloons,  in 
cathedraFs,  in  churches,  in  Trinity  boats  to  lighthouses,  is  most 
vivid,  and  brimful  of  the  most  varied  information,  and  yet  withal 
light  reading.  Perhaps  the  most  critical  time  was  the  ascent  in 
search  of  the  Leonids,  when  the  balloon  was  aloft  for  ten  hours 
and  reached  an  altitude  of  two  miles.  Although  the  voyagers 
failed  to  see  the  falling  stars  they  undoubtedly  saw  stars  when 
they  arrived  at  Earth,  which  happened  in  so  rough  a  manner  that 
the  lady  aeronaut  had  her  arm  broken.  A  book  really  worth 
reading. 


NOTES. 

CoMST  Nona. — A  new  comet  {e  1900)  was  discovered  by 
M.  Giacobini  at  Nice  on  December  20.  E.A.  22*  32",  S.  Dec. 
22**  o',  daily  motion  -|-6",  8.  8'.  Its  position  on  Dec.  24*  8* 
43--4  G.M.T.  was  22^  57-  43*-3,  8.  22*^  42'  42".       A.  C.  D.  C. 


MnroB  Plahto  Notes. — Two  new  planets,  FT,  FXJ,  were  dis- 
covered by  Wolf  at  Heidelberg  on  December  20.  Both  are  of  the 
1 3th  magnitude. 


Continuation  of  the  ephemeris  of  Eros,  for  Berlin  midnight. 
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In  spite  of  doadj  weather  a  considerable  amount  of  material 
for  a  parallax-determination  has  already  been  accumnlated,  and 
more  will  probably  be  obtained  in  January,  the  planet  being  then 
at  its  brightest  (8j{  magnitude).  A.  C.  D.  C. 
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Double  Stabs. — Mr.  Cogshall  is  doing  good  work  with  the 
24-inch  Lowell  refractor.  In  the  Attronomieal  Journal^  No.  486, 
he  publishes  his  re-observations  of  Dr.  See's  double  stars  between 
B.A.  iS**  and  24**.  Possible  changes  may  have  occurred  in  X  348, 
370,  388,  435,  469,  and  474,  and  might  repay  looking  at  by 
Southern  observers.  In  general  these  are  stars  with  faint  com- 
panions, as  will  be  seen  from  the  rough  analysis  below : — 

Sftparation Under  o""5 

Oomp.     fainter  \ 

than  10  mag.  J  ^ 

Brighter     thui  1 

10  mag J  ^ 

Thx  Offositiov  of  Ekob. — It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  the 
procedure  for  determination  of  the  parallax  of  this  small  planet 
now  in  opposition  consists  in  measuring  the  difference  of  its 
position  on  two  photographic  plates,  which  difference,  if  the  plates 
were  taken  simultaneously  at  different  places,  is  due  wholly  to 
parallax,  or,  if  they  were  taken  at  different  times,  to  parallax  com- 
bined \i  ith  motion  of  the  planet  in  its  orbit.  This  could  also  be 
effected  by  measures  with  a  micrometer  on  a  visual  telescope,  but 
in  any  case  the  actual  method  will  be  to  measure  the  position  of 
the  planet  from  surrounding  stars,  whose  places  will  have  to  be 
accurately  determined  with  reference  io  one  another,  so  that  they 
form  the  iiducial  points  of  a  network  amid  which  the  planet  threads 
its  way,  and  by  means  of  which  all  its  motions,  real  or  apparent, 
can  be  studied.  These  stars  are  called  ^'  comparison  stars,''  and 
are  in  general  faint,  as  the  number  of  bright  stars  that  the 
planet  approaches  is  limited.  There  is  also  another  series  of 
selected  stars,  called  "^toiles  de  rep^re"  (reference  stars),  of 
magnitude  about  9*0  and  brighter,  of  which  several  will  appear 
on  each  plate,  and  these  will  be  used  for  determination  of  the 
plate  constants,  so  that  the  absolute  place  of  the  comparison  stars 
and  of  the  planet  will  be  determined  by  means  of  their  phices. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  B.A.  and  Declination  of  these 
reference  stars  should  be  known  with  accuracy. 

The  most  recent  circular  (No.  6)  issued  by  the  Committee  which 
has  the  observation  of  Eros  under  its  care  relates  almost  entirely 
to  these  comparison  stars  and  dtoilet  de  rep^re.     It  states : — 

(i)  The  observatories  of  Charkow  and  of  d'Abbadia,  under  the 
direction  respectively  of  L.  Struve  and  TAbb^  Verschaffel,  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  institutions  which  are  observing  the 
reference  stars,  and  that  M.  Eodrigues,  Director  of  the  I^bon 
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Observatory,  reports  that  liis  share  of  this   work  is  well  ad- 
vanced. 

(2)  It  is  suggested  that  the  work  may  be  limited  by  confining 
the  comparison  stars  to  a  zone  20'  wide,  which  eavelops  sym- 
metrically the  apparent  path  of  Eros  in  the  sky. 

(3)  It  is  necessaiy  to  consider  all  the  stars  in  such  a  scone, 
even  as  faint  as  magnitude  12*5,  as  comparison  stars,  for  certain 
astronomers,  Profs.  Barnard,  Brown,  and  Howe,  making  micro- 
meter measures,  have  been  obliged  to  use  comparison  stars  as 
faint  as  this. 

This  last  leads  to  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  what 
exposure  is  necessary  for  the  special  series  of  plates  which  is 
being  made  at  some  observatories  for  determination  of  the  posi- 
tions of  the  comparison  stars.  From  examination  of  plates  of 
the  Astrographic  Catalogue  and  plates  of  the  Pleiades  taken  by 
M.  Tr6pi^,  it  is  thought  that  five  or  six  minutes  exposure  is 
sufficient  to  give  stars  of  the  required  faintness,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  once  every  evening  one  plate  should  be  taken  of  the  region 
containing  Eros,  with  exposure  of  six  minutes,  which  would,  in  the 
first  place,  help  to  determine  the  places  of  the  comparison  stars, 
and  would  also  furnish  material  for  investigating  questions 
relating  to  the  trail — whether,  for  instance,  the  point  measured  as 
its  centre  is  actually  the  point  corresponding  to  the  central  instant 
of  the  exposure. 

Besides  the  matter  which  is  briefly  summariced  above,  and  a 
record  of  some  work  done,  which  will  be  continued  from  time  to 
time,  the  circular  contains  an  ephemeris  of  4  circnmpohir  stars 
and  77  other  stars  lyincr  along  the  path  of  Eros,  from  Newcomb's 
Catalogue,  which  may  be  used  as  fundamental  for  reduction  of 
meridian  observations. 


The  Zebo  of  a  Positiox-Miobombtee. — In  the  circular  above 
mentioned  there  is  a  plan  suggested  by  Prof.  Comstock  for 
determining  accurately  the  reading  for  sero  of  a  position-circle. 
Supposing  Pq  to  be  the  approximate  reading  when  a  star  runs 
along  the  fixed  wire  of  the  micrometer ;  separate  the  movable  wire 
from  the  fixed  by  a  small  interval,  and  having  set  the  position-circle 
at  P|,  about  3°  greater  than  P^,  note  the  time  of  passage,  r^  of 
a  star  across  the  interval  between  the  wires.  Then  set  the  circle 
at  a  reading  P,,  about  the  same  amount  lea$  than  R,  and  again 
observe  the  time  of  passage,  r^,  of  the  same  star.  The  accurate 
setting  for  zero  of  the  fixed  wire  will  be  given,  excluding  re- 
fraction, by  the  formula 

As  check  of  the  sign  of  the  second  term,  it  will  easily  be  seen 
that  if  r^  is  greater  than  -,,  P^  is  nearer  to  P^  than  to  P^. 
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Tub  ASTBO5OMI0AL  AKB  ASTBOFHTBIOAL  SOOIBTT  OF  AlCBRlOA. 

— ^The  second  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  in  Jane  last,  and 
the  account  of  the  proceedings,  which  has  recently  reached  thi? 
country,  contains  much  that  is  of  interest.  The  Meeting  received 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  observations  of  the  solar 
eclipse,  and  the  discussion  which  followed  is  reported  verbatim. 
Prof.  Newcomb  opened  a  discussion  on  the  observations  of  Eros  at 
opposition  by  remarking  that  astronomers  are  divided  into  two 
classes — those  who  talk  about  things  to  be  done  and  those  who  go 
to  work  and  do  them ;  and  he  feared  that  so  far  as  observing 
Eros  was  concerned  American  astronomers  would  be  in  the  h'rst 
class,  because,  as  he  explained,  the  only  observatory  in  America 
very  favourably  placed  is  Arequipa,  and  tliis  has  no  heliometer ; 
but  no  doubt  Prof.  Newcomb  was  taking  an  extreme  view  of  the 
case.  Mr.  S.  J.  Brown  spoke  stjrongly  in  favour  of  making  micro- 
metric  observations,  but  he  explained  that  the  parallax  could  not 
be  determined  from  micrometer  observations  by  the  diurnal  method, 
so  that  these  could  only  be  used  in  conjunction  with  nearly  simul- 
taneous observations  in  Europe ;  it  seems  therefore  likely  that  his 
scheme  will  not  be  realized.  Prof.  Campbell  presented  papers  on 
spectroscopic  subjects,  and  among  other  papers  two  were  sent  from 
the  Tale  Observatory,  from  one  of  which  the  following  note  is 
abstracted. 


The  Parallax  of  Faint  Stabs. — It  may  be  remembered  that 
the  chief  work  of  the  Yale  Observatory  has  been,  for  some  time,  the 
determination  of  stellar  parallax  with  the  heliometer.  The  results 
for  the  brightest  stars  in  the  northern  hemisphere  will  be  found  in 
our  number  for  1898  January,  but  after  these  were  completed  it 
seemed  good  to  Dr.  Elkin  and  Dr.  Chase  to  determine  the  parallax 
of  faint  stars  which  had  large  proper  motion,  and  a  list  of  nearly  a 
hundred  stars,  whose  parallax  had  not  been  determined  but  whose 
annual  P.M.  was  as  great  as  o"-5,  were  selected  from  Porter*s  Cata- 
logue. It  was  hoped  that  among  so  large  a  number  some  very  near 
neighbours  would  be  found ;  but  if  there  were  not,  it  would  aflford 
some  satisfaction  to  know  that  there  are  probably  no  more  stars 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  within  a  cerrain  distance.  A  pre- 
liminary classification  of  the  results  is  as  follows  : — 


No.  of 
Parallax.  start. 

O**2otoo*'25 2 

O  '15    „  O  '20 6 

o-io  „  o  -15 II 

o  *o5  „  o  'lo 24 


Parallax. 
o*'oo  to 
-o  -05  „       o  •00. .  . 

-O  -ID   „    -0-05... 

-o  -15 


©••05 . 


—  o  "16. . 


No.  of 

■tars. 

34 
8 

5 

2 


Optical  Tables  and  Data. — We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
Spon,  125  Strand,  a  most  useful  book  with  the  above  title,  com- 
piled by  Prof.  Silvanus  Thompson.    It  is  said  to  be  for  the  use  of 
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opticians,  but  thongh  this  may  be  the  first  purpose  of  the  book  it 
will  probabV  prove  of  equal  value  to  the  astronomer  and  the 
physicist.  The  book  opens  with  tables  of  logarithms  and  numerical 
f auctions,  followed  by  others  of  wave-lengths  and  frequencies, 
refractive  indices  and  similar  optical  data.  After  this  the  book 
becomes  a  treatise  on  optics,  giving  lens-formulsB  and  much  in- 
formation of  a  numerical  and  practical  kind,  with  several  pages 
which  will  be  of  service  to  photographers.  The  price  of  the  book 
is  six  shillings. 

Unitersal  Timb. — It  is  announced  that  Eastern  European 
Time,  t.  e.  2  hours  fast  on  Greenwich,  has  been  adopted  in  Egypt. 
Since  October  i  last,  the  time-balls  at  Alexandria  and  Port  Said, 
which  had  been  dropped  according  to  local  time,  have  been  dropped 
according  to  Eastern  European  Time  by  electric  signal  from  the 
new  Abbassia  Observatory. 

Nbw  Yabiable  Stars. — The  following  discoveries  of  Variables 
have  been  announced  in  recent  numbers  of  the  AsU  Nach. : — 

Star  in  Lyra  (Stanley  Williams).— E. A.  18^  54"  22%  Dec. 
+  34°  45'  (i^SS'o)-  1^99  Sept.  28,  mag.  iro;  1900  Sept.  3, 
mag.  9*3  ;  1900  Oct.  21,  mag.  10*4. 

Star  in  Aquila  (Anderson),  B.D.  4-9°-4205. — E.A.  19**  ^^"^  48*-2, 
^^^^'  +9°  35'  (* 855*0).  1900  Sept.  18,  mag.  9*2  ;  Oct.  i,  mag.  9*4; 
Oct.  25,  mag.  lo'o ;  Nov.  9,  mag.  io'6. 

Star  in  Pegasus  (Anderson). — E.A.  21**  6"  15%  Dec.  +12°  21' 
(i855'o).  1900  Sept.  26,  mag.  9*1 ;  Oct.  27,  mag.  9*5;  Nov.  10, 
mag.  lO'i. 


Sunr-SPOTS  AJSTD  Bainfall. — Sir  Norman  Lockyer  has  returned 
to  the  fascinating  subject  of  the  connection  between  sun-spots  and 
terrestrial  weather.  The  following*  appears  to  be  the  gist  of  a 
paper  presented  to  the  Boyal  Society  on  Noyember  22 : — 

The  coincidence,  during  the  last  few  years,  of  an  abnormal  state  of  the  San 
with  abnormal  rain  in  India,  accompanied  by  the  worst  famine  experienced 
during  the  century,  had  suggested  the  desirability  of  reconsidering  the  question, 
especially  as  they  had  now  some  new  factors  at  their  disposal.  These  bad  been 
revealed  by  the  study,  now  extending  over  twenty  years,  of  the  widened  lin«>«  in 
sun-^pots  as  seen  in  the  spectroscope.  It  was  shown  that  these  widened  lines 
were  at  some  periods  easily  traceable  to  known  elements,  whilst  at  others  their 
origins  had  not  been  discovered,  so  the  latter  had  been  classed  as  unknown 
lines.  If  they  compared  these  periods  with  the  sun-spot  curve,  as  constructed 
from  the  measurements  of  the  mean  spotted  area  for  each  year,  it  was  found 
that  when  the  spotted  area  was  greatest  the  widened  lines  belonged  to  the 
<*  unknown  '*  class ;  while  when  the  spotted  area  was  least  they  belonged  to  the 
*'  known  "  class.  Experiments  showed  that  the  former  group  of  lines  indicated 
a  period  of  sun-spot  maximum  to  be  one  of  high  solar  temperature,  whilst  the 
reverse  of  this  was  indicated  by  the  "  known "  class.    In  other  words,  an 

^  From  the  English  Mechanic, 
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examination  of  the  chemical  origin  of  the  lines  moet  widened  in  tun-tpots  at 
maxima  and  minima  periods  showed  that  there  is  a  considerable  rise  abore  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  Sun  around  the  years  of  sun-spot  maximum,  and  a 
eonsiderable  fall  around  the  years  of  sun-spot  minimum.  It  had  been  found 
from  the  actual  facts  of  rainfall  in  India  (during  the  south-west  monsoon)  and 
Mauritius,  between  the  years  1S77  and  1886,  that  the  effects  of  these  solar 
changes  were  felt  in  India  at  sun-spot  maximum,  and  in  Mauritius  at  sun-spot 
minimum.  Of  these,  the  greater  was  that  produced  in  the  Mauritius  at  sun-n>ot 
minimum.  The  pulse  at  Mauritius  at  sun-spot  minimum  was  also  felt  in  India, 
and  gare  rise  generally  to  a  secondary  maximum  in  India.  India,  therefore, 
had  two  pulses  of  rainfall,  one  near  the  maximum  and  the  other  near  the 
minimum  of  the  sun-spot  period.  The  dates  of  the  beginninz  of  these  two 
pulses  on  the  Indian  and  Mauritius  rainfall  were  related  to  sudden  remarkable 
changes  in  the  behariour  of  the  widened  lines. 

A  writer  in  the  Times  says  in  comment  on  this : — 

Although  a  good  deal  of  work  has  been  done  on  the  subject,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  any  very  definite  result  has  been  reached,  or  that  there  is  any  accepted 
belief  among  men  of  science  as  to  the  validity  of  the  hypothesis.  .  .  It  we 
suppose  the  excessire  temperature  of  the  spots  to  be  established,  the  fsct 
remains  that  their  area  is  insignificant,  and  this  is  met  by  saying  that  it  is  the 
^teot  area  of  accompanying  protuberances  which  really  accounts  for  the  increase 
m  the  Sun's  heat.  But  it  has  not  been  proired  in  any  way  that  these  pro- 
tuberances share  in  the  excessive  temperature  of  the  sun-spots.  Yet  the  proof 
ought  to  be  easy,  because  the  apectroaeope  can  be  applied  to  them  as  easily  as 
to  the  spots.  It  seems  evident  that  from  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  lines  in 
the  spot  spectrum  we  cannot  infer  anything  about  the  temperature  of  an  enor- 
mously greater  ares  of  the  Sun's  surfWe.  What  is  really  proved  if  we  assume 
that  the  spot  spectrum  shows  known  substances  in  a  superhested  condition  is 
that  when  spots  are  numerous  they  are  also  hot,  and  that  when  not  numerons 
they  are  cooler.  Since  they  may  be  either  above  the  mean  or  below  it,  they 
offer  no  means  of  estimating  the  temperature  of  vast  circumjacent  areas.  These 
areas  are  there  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  assumed  that 
they  are  excessively  hot  even  if  the  spots  are  provea  to  be  so. 

Eabth-Magnetism. — As  want  of  space  compelled  the  omission 
of  the  small  table  of  Magnetic  Elements  in  the  Companion  for  the 
current  year,  it  may  be  advisable  to  put  the  figures  on  record 
here: — 

Year.  Declination.  Horisontal  foree.  Dip. 

O        I  Of 

1870,  observed  19  53  west.  0*1782  67  52 

1880.        „        18  33    ..  01804  67  36 

1890,        „        17  *9    tf  0-1823  67  23 

1900,  „        16  29    „  o'>S44  ^7     8 

1 90 1,  inferred    1623    „  0*1846  67    7 

The  horizontal  force  is  given  in  0.  G.  S.  measure. 


Thb  Vblooitt  or  Light. — A  new  determination  of  the  velocity 
of  light  is  in  progress  at  the  Nice  Observatory  by  Fizeau's  method 
with  the  toothed  wheel.  The  actual  apparatus  used  by  M.  Fizeaa 
in  his  original  experiments  has  been  set  up  in  the  Nice  Observa- 
tory on  Mont  Qros,  with  the  reflecting  collimator  in  the  village  of 
Qnude,  11,862*17  metres  awaj.  Preliminary  results  are  given  in 
a  note  by  M.  Perrotin  in  the  Comptes  Rendus,  which  give  299,900 
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kilometres  per  second  as  the  velocity,  with  a  probable  error  of 
+  80  kilometres.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  most  recent 
determination,  namely  that  by  Newcomb  in  the  years  1 880-1 882, 
gave  299,860  kilometres  \yQr  second,  with  a  Probable  Error  of  30. 

Prof.  Wolfer's  discussion  of  sun-spots  and  variation  of 
declination  needle  from  1889  to  1899  inclusive  brings  oat  a 
remarkable  agreement  between  the  two  curves. 

Prof.  Torvald  Kohl,  Odder,  Denmark,  writes  that  he  has 
received,  from  50  stations  in  Denmark  and  Germany,  observations 
of  a  large  meteor,  Dec.  16*  3**  40"  p.m.,  Greenwich  Time.  He 
would  be  glad  to  receive  any  observations  that  may  have  been 
made  in  England,  as  it  was  seen  in  the  west. 

We  understand  that  in  binding  up  the  December  number  some 
copies  are  spoiled  by  the  insertion  of  a  number  of  pages  of  the 
Companion  instead  of  the  proper  pages.  We  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  those  of  our  readers  who  received  such  copies,  in  order 
1»hat  proper  ones  may  be  supplied. 

Dr.  See,  in  continuation  of  his  researches  on  the  figure  and 
dimensions  of  the  planets,  gives  in  A,  N,  3670  a  complete  list  of 
previous  measures  of  Jupiter  and  satellites,  adding  a  number  of 
his  own  made  with  the  26-inch  Washington  refractor. 

The  next  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  will  be 
on  Friday,  January  1 1 ;  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association 
on  January  30. 

From  an  Oxford  Note-Book. 

The  new  century  is  coming  quietly  upon  us  without  any  ffreat 
flare  of  trumpets.  Several  proposals  have  been  made  for  mamng 
its  advent  by  some  special  new  departure,  but  most  of  them  have 
come  to  nothing.  There  was  at  one  time  (about  1885)  a  chance 
that  we  might  inaugurate  the  twentieth  century  by  a  universal 
time-system ;  but  difficulties  came  in  the  way  of  any  united  action, 
and  though  we  seem  to  be  attaining  the  same  end  by  a  gradual 
process,  no  particular  date  marks  the  transition  from  the  old  sta^ 
of  things  to  the  new,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Gregorian  Calendar.  It  was,  again,  hoped  by  some  that 
Russia  would  complete  the  adoption  of  this  Calendar  on  January  i ; 
but,  unless  a  surprise  is  being  prepared  for  us,  this  reform  is  not 
imminent.  Some  half-dozen  years  ago  Sir  David  Gill  proposed  a 
Conference  of  Astronomers  to  consider  new  methods  of  planetary 
observation  for  the  new  century ;  but  opinion  generally  did  not 
favour  the  idea,  and  although  we  are  very  possibly  drifting  in  the 
direction  he  wishes,  there  will  be  no  ceremonious  launching  of 
the  new  methods.     We  shall  have  to  make  our  own  little  cere- 
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Ironies,  each  according  to  his  liking.  For  my  own  part  I  propose 
to  devote  the  last  night  of  the  century  to  specially  complete 
observations  of  Eros,  in  memory  of  Piazzi's  discovery  of  the  first 
minor  planet  on^the  first  night.  There  is  nothing  very  brilh'ant 
about  the  idea,  but  I  cannot  think  of  a  better.  Very  probably  the 
weather  will  entirely  spoil  the  plan.  We  have  not  been  favoured 
with  good  weather  for  the  Eros  observations  i-n  England,  and  I 
hope  others  have  fared  better  ;  though  there  is  little  danger  that 
we  shall  not  have  enough  photographs. 


There  will  be  a  good  deal  of  arithmetic  in  reducing  the  Er(i» 
observations.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  an  accurate  ephtmeris 
constructed  for  every  ^owr?  It  would  take  some  labour  in 
construction  and  printing,  but,  considering  the  nuiubvr  ef 
observatories  taking  part  and  the  work  saved  at  each,  I  do  not 
think  anything  vould  be  wasted  in  the  long  run.  An  ephemeris 
to  o^'ooi  in  E.A.  and  to  o^-oi  in  Declination  for  every  hour 
would  be  a  great  convenience.  It  need  nut  necessarily  be  that 
finally  adopted,  lor  the  corrections  to  it  would  be  discussed  and 
tabulated  as  a  smooth  continuous  curve  obtained  Irom  a  lar^e 
number  of  observations.  Prof.  Millosevich's  ephemeris  is  v^ry 
accurate,  but  being  only  for  every  24  hours  and  to  o"*!,  inter- 
polation irrtroduces  slight  inaccuracies.  If  a  more  elabomte 
ephemeris  is  calculated,  account  should  be  taken  of  the  small 
constant  part  of  the  aberration  (o"*3)  which  (as  Mr.  Gov* ell  has 
pointed  out)  has  been  hitherto  neglected,  for  the  difference 
between  the  centre  of  the  Earth's  orbit  and  that  of  its  hodograph 
(see  the  last  number  of  this  magazine,  p.  448);  although  the  effect 
of  this  on  the  ephemeris  would  vary  very  slowly,  and  the  omission 
of  it  would  scarcely  affect  the  parallax. 


How  many  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  Korcshanity  ?  A 
certain  Dr.  Cyrus  Teed,  alias  Koresh.  declares  that  the  Earth  is  a 
hollow  sphere,  with  all  the  celestial  phenomena  in  the  middle  ; 
and  a  magazine  is  devoted  to  the  expounding  of  this  wonderful 
doctrine.  **  Koieshanity  maintains  that  all  the  visible  heavenly 
bodies — the  Sun,  Moon,  planets,  and  stars— are  m//im  our  atrno^ 
sphere  near  the  junction  of  the  great  seas  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
ajid  that  none  of  the  visible  celestial  orbs  are  over  1000  miles 
from  the  Earth's  concave  surface."  This  is  quoted  from  an  article 
in  the  above-mentioned  magazine,  The  Flaming  Sword,  headed 
"Phenomenal  Kefutation  of  Modern  Astronomy,"  wherein  the 
writer,  Prof.  U.  G.  Morrow,  proposes  to  turn  the  very  observations 
of  astronomers  against  themselves  and  prove  the  abo\  e  conclusion. 
He  proceeds  on  the  following  lines  : — 

That  persistent  cuute  which  makes  language  has  dfrgtintd  that  meteors  shouki 
be  called  shooting-stars  ;  and  it  is  net  by  any  mere  w  him  nor  accident  that  the 
showers  which  fall  from  the  con^telIalion  Leo  are  called  Leonids.  The  nery 
name  indicates  that  I  hey  fill  from  the  comt^ellalion,  and  that  the  radiant 
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trains  of  light  proceed  from  the  star-epbere  itself.  ....  There  is  not  a  single 
star  in  the  constellation  Leo  that  is  subject  to  the  slightest  parallax ;  and  we 
will  show  that  the  meteoric  raduint  presents  no  parailax  when  viewed  from 

wide] J  sepiirated  stations  of  observation But  do  the  meteors  themselves 

present  no  parallax  ?  Certainly  :  when  they  fall  to  within  50  miles  of  tiie 
Earth  their  parallax  is  enormous ;   but  they  proceed  from  the  rndiant-point 

which  has  no  parallax At  the  acknowledged  volocity'bf  30  miles  per 

second  a  meteor  falls  to  the  £)arth  from  the  radiant  in  about  30  seconds  of 
time,  aud  from  this  it  is  conclusive  that  the  atmosphere  is  about  900  miles  in 
de])th,  and  also  that  the  distauce  from  the  consiellaticu  Leo  to  the  Earth  is 
equal  tu  the  meteoric  flight  of  30  scoondsv 


Cases  are  not  infrequent  where  the  editor  of  a  literary  journal 
is  victim i/ed  by  some  one  copying  out  a  poem  from  the  works  of 
au  eminent  man  and  seiuiiiig  it  in  as  his  own,  but  I  had  not  heard 
until  recently  of  any  scientiiic  crime  of  this  kind.  The  curious 
will  tind  in  the  Compter  liemhtg  for  1894  (cxix.  p.  451)  a  paper  by 
Vtrnitr^  on  the  problem  of  three  bodies,  which  is  almost  a  literal 
transcript  of  a  paper  by  Siacchi.  publisiied  twenty  years  earlier  in 
the  same  journal  (C.  Ji,  Ixxviii.  \>,  no).  The  plagiarist  no  doubt 
thought  Siacchi  might  be  dead,  or  might  not  see  the  second  pai)er  ; 
hut  he  was  very  much  alive,  and  protested,  with  the  result  that 
Vernier  has  been  heard  of  no  ii.ore.  But  there  the  two  papers 
stand  in  print,  to  show  what  human  natun'  is  capabU?  of.  Query, 
when  We  get  the  new  subject-index,  will  it  be  necessary  to  compare 
all  papers  submitted  with  their  predrces^ors  ?  The  life  of  a  referee 
will  not  be  a  very  happy  one ;  but  on  the  whi#le  we  shall  gaiu  by 
avoiding  mistakes  of  this  kind. 

AxswEBS  given  in  examination**  are  a  never-failing  source  of 
edification.  The  following  is  rather  a  general  tangle  ;  1  have  not 
been  able  to  visualize  the  experimeut  with  the  ropes  and  stakes: — 

I.  Reasons  for  tlie  splicrind  form  of  the  Earth: 

( i)  On  watching  for  the  ilisappearance  of  a  ship  the  last  thing  visible  is  the 
hull.  This  proTos  that  the  Earth  curves,  for  if  tlie  water  had  been  flat,  tbelast 
thing  visible  would  have  been  the  masts  of  tlk)  ship. 

(2)  The  phases  of  the  Moon  aro  caused  by  the  Earth's  coming  between  it  and 
the  Sun,  and  therefore  casting  '\\a  siiadow  on  it.  This  shadow  is  always  of  a 
circular  shape. 

(3)  And  if  at  any  place  or  part  of  the  Earth  three  stakes  are  driven  into  the 
{rrouu<l  at  eq^ual  distances  from  one  another,,  and  a  ro})e  is  stretched  horizontally 
h«*tween  each  stake,  and  ond  opposite  to  it,  the  middle  rope  will  appear  the 
highest,  and  the  farthest  one  the  lowest. 

The  subjoined  letter  was  handed  to  me  by  an  eminent  American 
astronomer,  aiKJ  is  given  litenitim^  except  for  the  suppression  of 
one  or  tw  o  names  : — 

Professor  of  Astronomy,  Belleville,  111.,  Feby  14/98. 

University  of 

Deae  Sir  : 

So  doubt  you  will  be  surprised  to  receive  thia  leUor  from  one  you  have 
uefcr  heard  of  before.  I  hop*  yon  will  look  upjn  its  oontenls  with  6eriou.'*ne8S, 
and  not  as  a  huge  joke,  or  written  by  one  with  a  deranged  mind.  Knowing 
you  to  be  connected  with  ihc  largctt  telescope  in  the  world,  and  at  the  head  of 
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Frofeiflors  in  America.  1  8eliM:t«d  you  as  the  pro^>er  person  to  relate  my  ex- 
perience to.  This  ia  wliat  J  eaw :  On  tbe  night  of  Feb'y  19-1894, 1  waBstauding 
in  tbe  yard  of  luy  parents  liome,  at  about  10  minuten  to  7  o'clock.  It  was  a 
beautiful  night ;  the  uky  waa  dear,  niul  the  full  Moun  looked  beautiful.  I  was 
looking  at  the  Moon  admiring  it,  when  puddenly  the  figure  of  a  inan  appeared 
on  tile  inner  Ivt't  edge  of  the  jVI<joii.  lie  was  larger  than  an  ordinary  UMd 
man,  ap|)euring  to  be  at  leant  10  feet  tall.  Directly  behind  him  in  single  file 
there  appeared,  one  at  n  time,  about  50  more  men.  appearing  to  be  younger  and 
about  7  feet  tall,  Ka  tliey  appearetl  tln^re  were  uii  equ:il  number  of  young 
ladies  appeared  on  the  inner  rigiit  edge  of  the  Moon.  They  all  proceeded  to 
march  to  the  center  oftlie  Moon,  when  the  lirsf  fiirure,  (who  seemed  to  assume 
tbe  leudersliip)  turned  to  the  right,  and  walked  directly  from  the  PJarth.  Tbe 
young  ladies  und  t(entlcmen  met  as  they  ap)>rouched  the  center  of  tbe  Moon 
and  followed  the  le-iidcr  in  couples,  each  gentleman  taking  a  lady,  except  tbe 
leader.  It  tuok  them  about  2  minutes  to  clisap]>ear  from  view  as  tliey  walked 
from  me,  their  \\e\\A»  di«;ippcarin^  fim,  then  gradually  their  bodies,  and  tlieir 
feet  last.  Tiic  men  \iere  iH'all  smooth  face;  t^he  header  looked  like  a  man  of 
about  35  yeard  of  a^o,  and  the  other  ladies  and  nicn,  (rather  girU  and  boys) 
looked  to  be  about  iS  and  21  years  of  age.  The  nnm  were  dressed  in  white 
colored  tights  from  the  waibt  down,  the  upper  portion  of  their  bodies  being 
covered  w'ltli  a  variagated  colored  blouse  wai-t,  and  no  bead  cover.  Hie 
ladies  were  dredso<l  in  iKfuutiful  white  dresses  and  no  head  cover.  All  their 
garments  were  of  the  finest  texture,  and  both  t^exes  were  of  fine  phvftique,  and 
had  beautiful  feature«.  Tliey  surely  looked  like  a  higher  type  of  hnmanitj 
than  we  have  on  this  Earth.  None  of  them  car<*ie<l  anything,  except  the  leader 
who  had  a  rod,  similar  to  a  shephenlM  rod.  They  did  not  once  turn  their 
beads  in  the  direction  of  our  Earth,  so  suppoHe  they  arc  ignorant  of  our 
existence.  I  only  obtained  a  side  ^iew  of  their  features  as  they  apj)eared  and 
walked  to  the  center  of  the  Mo(m.  I  could  see  no  vegetation  or  houses  of  any 
kind,  although  the  liglU-  on  the  Moon  si^enied  to  be  more  brilliant  than  even 
our  sun-lighi.  To  nay  I  was  surprised  at  what  I  saw  would  be  putting  it  mildly. 
Of  course  excited  ns  1  waa,  I  ct>uld  not  observe  and  remember  every  little 
detail,  but  have  given  you  the  ber^t  description  herein  that  I  can  on  paper  of 
what  I  saw.  Xo  doubt  you  will  wonder  why  I  have  waited  almost  4  yeara 
without  ever  saying  anything  about  what  I  saw.  I  have  never  told  anyone  of 
what  1  saw,  as  1  knew  they  would  only  laugh  at  me,  and  say  I  was  crazy.  I 
have  often  thought  and  inbMidcd  to  write  to  some  one  of  prominence  in  the 
Astronomical  Field,  and  finnlly  selected  you.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  will 
not  be  able  to  see  what  I  saw,  if  you  will  but  watch  for  it  through  your  moat 
powerful  telescojie,  or  ex  en  with  the  naked  eye.  It  is  a  matter  of  conjecture 
bow  often  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  takes  place  on  the  Moon.  I  have  never 
seen  any  being  on  the  Moon  since  that  night,  but  have  never  made  it  my 
business  to  watch  for  another  occurrence'  of  that  kind,  a.s  I  realize  tliat  I  could 
never  make  the  world  believe  it.  It  must  be  si>eii  and  come  froui  a  man  of 
your  standing  for  people  to  ever  believe  it.  I  have  never  studicfl  Astronomy 
and  all  I  know  of  it  1  le^irned  from  artieles  1  have  read  in  News  Papers  and 
Periodicals.  I  have  read  of  your  wonderful  Tcles(vpe,  and  alsi)  saw  illustrated 
a  photograph  of  the  Moon  taken  by  you.  You  seem  to  be  inclined  to  think  there 
is  no  life  on  the  Moon,  wliile  the  French  A^tronomer8are  inclined  to  believe  the 
Moon  is  inhabited.  I  am  not  writing  you  in  order  to  obtain  any  notoriety  or 
publicity.  I  request  you  to  keep  it  from  the  public.  1  am  a  young  unmarried 
man  30  years  of  age  living  at  home  with  my  parents,  and  I  associate  with  the 
very  best  people  here  and  in  St.  Louis.  I  will  not  sign  my  own  name  to  thit» 
but  will  give  you  a  fictitious  name  and  address  in  order  to  avoid  auy  publicitT, 
but  any  correspondence  directed  at.H7ordingly  I  will  rcccnvo  pt^rsonally.  I  wiab 
to  ask  you  one  question  :  How  tall  (or  large;  would  tbe  people  on  the  Moon 
have  to  be  to  appear  to  people  on  this  Karth  as  they  appeared  to  me.  Hoping 
this  comiiiunicatjon  will  be  the  cause  of  you  making  a  wonderful  discovery 
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MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY. 

Friday,  1901  January  11. 

Mr.  E.  B.  KxoBEL,  President^  in  the  Chair. 

Secretaries:  IF.  F.  Xbwall,  M.A.,  and  F.  "W.  Dtbon,  M.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

J/r.  Difgon,  Fifty -three  presents  have  been  received  since  the 
date  of  the  last  Meeting.  Among  these  is  a  copy  of  the  recently 
published  second  10- Year  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich ;  this  contains  the  places  of  6S92  stars  reduced  to 
Epoch  1890,  made  froin  observations  with  the  transit-circle  in  the 
ten  yean  1886-96.  Prof.  Bakhuyzen  has  present*»d  the  Society 
with  26  maps  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  &c.,  which  will  be  of  great 
▼alue  to  observers  of  the  approaching  eclipse  who  go  to  that 
region. 

Mr.  J.  C.  W,  Herschel,  This  paper,  which  is  communicated  by 
Sir  Robert  Ball,  is  an  account  of  observations  of  the  Leonid 
meteors  made  at  Cambridge  Observatory  on  November  13,  14,  and 
15  last,  and  Sir  Jiobert  desired  me,  in  rending  this  paper,  to  thank 
those  members  of  the  University  who  helped  in  making  these 
observations.  Two  ends  were  kept  in  view  in  arranging  the 
pro^ntimme — one,  to  keep  a  count  of  the  number  of  Leonid.s  seen 
m  each  quarter  of  an  hour;  the  other,  to  record  their  directions  : 
for  the  Litter  purpose  maps  similar  to  those  described  by 
Mr.  Hinks  in  M.  N.^  April  1900,  were  used.  The  back  of  the 
map  was  blue,  and  a  lij;ht  behind  it  shone  through  needle-holes 
representing  the  stars.  The  tracks  marked  on  tliese  nt  the  time 
not  only  showed  the  direction  and  the  length  of  the  path,  but  weie 
in  the  very  becit  form  in  which  they  could  be  used  afterwards  to 
combine  them  and  to  find  the  nidiant-point,  so  there  was  no 
accuracy  lost  by  a  reproduction.     The  numbers  of  Leonids  seen 
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each  quarter  of  an  hour  showed  that  the  shower  was  weak,  with  a 
slight  increase  about  17**,  on  November  13,  and  a  sliprht  outburst 
next  night ;  but  the  maximum  seemed  to  be  between  1 2^**  and 
13^**.  It  has  b9en  pointed  out  that  neighbouring  showers  seem 
to  tluctuate  in  sympathy  with  the  main  shower,  and  the  observa- 
tions seemed  to  confirm  this.  As  to  the  radiant-points,  all 
meteors  coming  from  the  region  of  the  Sickle  are  considered 
Leonids,  and  every  one  of  these  were  shown  to  radiate  within  small 
limits  from  the  seven  radiant-points  enumerated  iu  the  paper. 
They  were  generally  green  with  green  streaks^  though  some  of 
them  were  noted  as  reddish  yellow  or  bluish.  On  the  first  day 
there  was  one  meteor  which,  although  passing  only  2°  from  the 
first  radiant-point,  would  considerably  weaken  the  character  of 
that  point,,  as  shown  by  the  other  meteors,  if  it  were  included.  A 
lantern- slide  showed  this  clearly.  Examination  of  the  fifth 
radiant-point  is  another  illustration.  Seven  meteors  on  the  13th 
migiit  have  been  combined  to  show  a  radiant-poiut  about  2°  higher ; 
but  combining  with  the  other  night's  meteors,  four  were  found  to 
suit  the  radiant  better,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  three  meteors  on 
the  15th  came  in  to  support  admirably  the  lowered  position  shown 
by  the  remaining  three. 

The  President,  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  the  Society  to  receive 
a  paper  with  the  honoured  name  of  Herechel  attached.  We  know 
how  very  closely  that  name  was  associated  with  our  Society  at  its 
foundation  in  1821.  The  paper  which  we  have  listened  to  by 
Mr.  Herschel  is  one  that  raises  many  conflicting  doubts  in  our 
minds.  We  have  always  been  accustomed  to  think  of  the  radiant 
of  the  Leonids  as  being  embraced  in  a  very  small  area,  but  it  appears 
from  this  paper  that  it  extends  over  a  much  larger  area  than  we 
were  in  the  habit  of  supposins^.     I  would  invite  any  observations. 

Captain  I^ohle.  I  think  that  Mr.  Herschel  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  success  that  has  attended  his  observations.  My 
own  experience  was  a  very  linaited  one.  From  ii**  55"  to  12**  25™ 
on  the  night  of  the  14th  I  watched  for  Leonids,  but  did  not  see  a 
single  one.  Towards  the  end  of  the  time  a  brilliant  meteor,  as 
bright  as  Aldebaran,  shot  from  Taurus  across  Cancer,  and  right 
into  the  radiant  of  Leo.  I  felt  that  that  was  adding  insult  to 
injury,  and  I  went  to  bed  directly. 

Mr,  Bryan  Cookson,  reading  a  paper  on  the  Accuracy  of  Eye- 
observations  of  Meteors  and  the  Determination  of  their  Radiant- 
points,  said  that  in  this  paper  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  find 
the  probable  error  of  the  radiant,  and  of  the  recorded  beginning 
and  end  of  meteor-tracks  which  had  been  visually  observed.  So  far 
only  Perseids  had  been  made  use  of,  but  it  would  be  interesting 
tQ  apply  the  method  to  other  strong  showers  such  as  Lyrids  and 
Orion  ids.  The  method  adopted  was  as  follows  : — A  gnomonic 
projection  of  the  sphere,  Mith  its  certre  of  projection  at  the 
assumed  radiant,  was  drawn  and  the  equations  of  the  lines  of  the 
meteors  referred  to  rectangular  coordinates  were  found  bj  an 
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easy  and  quick  graphical  roethod.  Weights  were  assigaed  to  the 
equations  on  tbe  assumption  tiiat,  so  far  as  direction  of  path  is- 
oonoemed,  an  error  in  the  recorded  beginning  and  end  of  a 
meteor's  path  is  equally  probable  in  any  direction.  The  radiant  is 
the  point  such  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  perpendiculars 
from  it  on  to  the  lines  of  the  metears'  paths  is  a  minimum.  This 
gives  then  a  system  of  weighted  equations  with  two  unknowns  to 
be  solved  by  least  squares.  Altogether  310  meteors  had  been  so 
treated:  of  these  149  were  observed  by  Mr.  Denning.  The 
general  result  was  that  tlie  probable  error  of  a  recorded  beginning 
or  end  varied  from  ±o°7  to  ±o'-2  for  different  observers,  whilst 
tbe  probable  error  of  a  radiant  deduced  from  20  to  30  meteors 
vari^  between  +i°'o  and  ^t^^'^.  The  high  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Denning's  observations  was  shown  in  a  striking  way.  [Black* 
board.]  But  it  must  be  remarked  that  mixed  up  with  the  probable 
error  here  found  i^  a  possible  real  diii'useness  of  the  radiant : 
hence  the  desirability  of  discussing  other  showers.  It  was  con- 
cluded that,  so  far  as  the  present  discussion  went,  eye-observations 
of  meteors  were  of  sutlicient  accuracy  to  show  the  existence  of 
stationary  radiants. 

Afr,  A'ewalL  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  every  reason  to 
welcome  papers  of  the  nature  of  the  two  that  have  come  before  us- 
this  evening,  both  of  them  evidencing,  as  they  do,  careful  and 
extremely  fair-minded  treatment  of  the  question  of  meteors.  It 
makes  one  feel  that  Mr.  Denning's  long  work  and  exertions  in 
this  subject  have  left  a  permanent  mark  on  the  subject,  and  that 
the  same  spirit  is  present  in  both  Mr.  Herschers  account  of  the 
observations  of  meteors  and  in  Mr.  Cookson's  account  of  the 
treatment  of  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Denning  and  others. 
It  is  a  remarkable  point  that  the  probable  error  of  Mr.  Denning's 
observations  appears,  by  Mr.  Cookson's  calculations,  to  come  out 
as  shown  on  the  board,  and,  as  Mr.  Cookson  says,  this  may  be 
because  the  radiant  is  in  late  years  more  nearly  a  jpoin^- radiant, 
and  that  in  earlier  years  the  area  of  the  radiant  was  greater ;  but, 
of  course,  the  fact  that  the  probable  error  diminishes  as  years 
go  on  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  Mr.  Denning's  ex- 
perience before  1877,  his  observations  have  increased  in  accuracy 
up  to  1898,  which  is  the  last  year  in  which  observations  were  given* 
by  Mr.  Denaxng  for  treatment  by  Mr.  Cookson.  The  fact  that 
they  go  in  a  constant  direction  seems  rather  to  point  to  the  view 
that  practice  makes  perfect. 

Mr.  Dyson.  1  should  like  to  ask  a  question.  I  think  the  point 
in  Mr.  UerscheVsand  in  Mr.  Cookson*s  papers  is  the  small  probable 
error  of  the  determination  of  the  radiant.  I  think  a  good  many 
would  have  been  inclined  to  think,  especially  from  the  diagram, 
that  all  these  meteors  come  from  one  point,  and  that  they  were  errors 
of  observation,  but  1  think  that  Mr.  Herschel  and  Mr.  Cookson 
have  established  a  very  clear  case  for  these  observations.  I  should 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Cookson  if  be  can  tell  us  what  is  the  average 
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distance  of  the  several  tracks  ia  one  of  these  showers  from  the. 
deduced  radiant.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  figures  on  the  black- 
board are  the  errors  of  the  separate  tracks  or  of  the  dedooed 
radiant. 

Mr.  CooJcton,  The  particulars  on  the  board  are  the  traeks^  bat 
the  error  of  the  radiant  is  of  about  the  same  size. 

Mr.  Dygon.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Denning  must  observe 
with  remarkable  accuracy,  and  that  Mr.  Herschel's  observactions 
are  comparable  with  his. 

Prof.  Turner  then  gave  an  explanation  on  the  blackboard,  and 
said :  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Cookson's  paper, 
and  was  much  gratified  to  see  the  result.  It  did  not  altogether 
surprise  me,  beoduse  I  had  known  of  Mr.  Denning's  confidence  in 
the  observations,  and  I  have  always  felt  faith  in  their  accuracy  ; 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  this  accuracy  expressed  by  Mr.  Cook- 
son  in  mathematicfld  form.  I  take  it  this  result  has  an  important 
bearing  on  that  very  important  fact  (which  Mr.  Denning  at  least 
thinks  is  a  fact  and  which  I  have  every  confidence  in),  that  certain 
radiants  are  stationary.  When  eminent  astronomers  challenge 
Mr.  Denning's  ideas  about  stationary  radiants  by  simply  saying 
that  he  has  mistaken  a  series  of  coincidences  for  a  definite  law, 
there  was  no  way  of  refuting  them  in  definite  terms.  Mr.  Cook- 
son's  contribution  enables  something  to  be  put  down  definitely  on 
that  side.  The  same  may  be  said  about  Mr.  Herschel's  observations, 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  about  at  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Bradford. 

Mr.  Dyson  read  a  paper  sent  by  Mr.  Alex  Eoberts,  of  Lovedale, 
South  Africa,  on  the  light-curve  of  S  Arse.  This  star  was  dis- 
covered to  be  variable  by  Mr.  Innes,  of  the  Cape  Observatory. 
Mr.  Eoberts  had  observed  it  and  deduced  a  curve  of  light- variation 
of  which  the  period  was  small.  This  fitted  the  observations 
very  well,  the  residuals  being  less  than  0*8  of  a  magnitude. 

The  President.  This  question  will,  no  doubt,  be  elucidated  very 
much  when  the  large  McClean  telescope  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Netuall.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  there  is  very  little 
difference  between  this  short  variable  of  10  hours  and  those  which 
Prof.  Bailey  has  found  in  small  clusters  in  his  observations  at 
Arequipa.  There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  periodti 
between  the  variables  in  these  clusters.  I  think  there  are  about 
46  variables  which  have  a  period  of  about  1 2  hours.  This  is  a 
period  of  11  hours,  and  the  similarity  of  the  curve  is  veiy 
striking. 

Prof.  Turner  then  read  a  paper  on  the  Botation  of  the  Field  of 
a  Siderostat.  Quoting  the  equation  given  by  Comu  in  the  Aetro- 
physical  Journal  for  March  1900,  viz., 

tan  ^0  s  K  tim  ju, 

where  6  is  the  angle  made  by  a  line  in  the  field  with  a  fixed  line, 
and  u  is  an  angle  changing  uniformly  in  the  period  of  one  day,  he 
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pointed  out  tbat  this  equation  occurred  in  elliptic  motion,  Q  being 
the  true,  and  u  the  excentric  anomaly,  and  showed  how,  by  a  link- 
M  ork  arrangement  of  four  bars,  one  of  them  could  be  made  to 
rotate  precisely  in  the  manner  required  if  auother  of  them  was 
rotated  uniformly.  Thus  the  variable  rotation  of  the  field  can  be 
compensated  exactly  by  a  simple  mechanical  device.  He  pointed 
out  further  the  way  in  wliich  the  case  of  the  coelostat  formed  the 
transition  from  cases  of  rotation  in  one  direction  to  those  in  the 
reverse  direction. 

Mr.  Maw.  There  would  probably  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  Prof.  Turner's  proposal  mechanically.  There  might  be  some 
trouble  when  the  direction  of  motion  is  reversed ;  but  supposing 
the  diagram  to  represent  a  24-hour  period,  the  gear  suggested 
might  act  for  something  like  11  hours  without  any  difficulty  at  all. 

The  President.  I  think  we  ought  to  return  our  thanks  to  Prof. 
Turner  for  the  clear  explanation  he  has  given  us.  We  have  only 
a  few  more  papers,  and  the  titles  of  these  will  be  read.  The 
principal  business  seems  to  be  to  ballot  for  Fellows,  of  whom  we 
have  13  up  for  election  to-night. 

Mr.  Newall.  A  paper  has  been  received  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Plummer 
on  a  method  of  reducing  occultations  of  stars  by  the  Moon,  together 
with  the  reduction  of  occultations  observed  on  three  occasions  at 
the  Liverpool  Observatory.  The  paper  is  more  suitable  for  being 
read  at  leisure  than  for  reading  here  this  evening.  Two  papers 
have  been  received  from  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich, 
dealing  with  observations  of  occultations  of  stars  by  the  Moon, 
and  observations  of  the  Solar  Eclipse,  1900,  made  with  the 
28-inch  refractor;  and  there  were  also  papers  from  M.  Flam- 
marion  on  observations  of  Jupiter  and  the  rotation  of  Saturn  in 
1896-97. 

The  following  papers  were  announced  and  partly  read : — 

H.  ff.  Turner.  "  On  Mechanically  Correcting  the  Rotation  of 
the  Field  of  a  Siderostat." 

Bryan  Cool'gon.  *'  On  the  Accuracy  of  Eye- observations  of 
Meteors,  and  the  Determination  of  their  Radiant- points." 

J.  C.  IV.  Hersclul.  "  Leonids  observed  at  Cambridge  Observa- 
tory, 1900  November  13-15." 

H.  C.  Plummer.  *'  On  a  Method  of  Reducing  Occultations  of 
Start  by  the  Moon,  together  with  the  Reduction  of  Occultations 
observed  on  three  occasions  at  the  Liverpool  Observatory." 

£.  M.  Anioni€idi.  ^*  Observations  of  Saturn  made  at  Juyisy 
Observatory  in  1900." 

A.  W.  Moberts.    "  The  Light-curve  of  S  Arae." 

Royal  ObMervaiory^  Greenwich.  *' Observations  of  Occultations^ 
€i  Stars  and  Saturn  by  the  Moon  made  in  the  Year  1900." 

Mayal  Observatory y  Greenwich.  Observations  of  the  Solar  Eclipse 
q£  1900  May  28  uiade  at  the  Roval  Ob^rvatory." 
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The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : — 

Charles  Anthony,  Jun.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Casilla  1045,  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentine  Kepublic. 

Henry  Osmuwci^arnarc?, Superintendent, Trigonometrical  Survey, 
Ceylon. 

A,  r.  O.  Campbell,  I.C.S.,  Assistant  Collector  and  Magistrate, 
Board  of  Eevenue,  Madras,  India. 

Charles  Davidson,  Boyal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

FraiiJc  C.  Dumat,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal,  8.  Africa. 

A.  T,  Hogg,  M.A.,  Chapel  House,  Westoe,  South  Shields. 

Walter  Heath,  M.A.,  Eedcott,  Cobham,  Surrey. 

J.  C,  W.  Herschel,  B.A.,  Lawn  Upton,  Littlemore,  near 
Oxford. 

J,  N.  Jutsum,  CardifE  Nautical  Academy,  47  St.  Mary  Street, 
Cardiff,  South  Wales. 

Capt.  J.  W,  Martyr,  i  The  Glen,  South  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

A.  E.  Moore,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  St.  John's  College,  Battersea,  S.IV. 

T.  M,  Nightingale,  B.Sc,  375  Bridgman  Street,  Bolton,  Lan- 
cashire. 

Richard  Welford,  Thornfield  Villa,  Gosforth,  near  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

The  following  Candidates  were  proposed  for  election  as  Fellows 
of  the  Society  : — 

R.  W.  Chapman,  M.A.,  B.C.E.,  Lecturer  on  Engineering  and 
Physical  Science  in  the  University,  Adelaide,  South  Australia 
(proposed  by  Sir  C.  Todd). 

Charles  J,  Isaacs,  Head  of  the  Upper  Nautical  School,  Green- 
wich, S.E.  (proposed  by  T.  I^ewis). 


THE  BRITISH  ASTRONOMICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  ordinary  Meeting  of  the  eleventh  Session  of  the 
British  Astronomical  Association  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 19,  at  Siou  College,  Mr,  O.  M.  Seahroke,  President,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  election  by  the  Council  of  ten  new  Members  was  confirmed. 

A  paper  on  the  '*  Fireballs  of  1900  October  21,"  by  Mr.  Walter 
E,  Besley,  was  read.  The  writer  stated  that  the  evening  of 
October  21  last  was  distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  a  suc- 
cession of  brilliant  meteors,  one  of  which  was  very  widely  observed. 
Accounts  of  it  had  come  to  hand  from  some  258  sourees,  it  having 
been  seen  from  no  less  than  35  English  counties,  as  well  as  from 
Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Ireland.  The  writer  had  attempted 
to  obtain  a  real  path  from  the  average  positions  assigned  by  the 
best  observations  with  this  result: — Radiant  300°  -f  10^;  heights. 
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63  miles  over  a  point  3  miles  N.  of  Leominster  to  31  miles  over  a 
point  5  miles  N.  of  Wolverhampton ;  length  of  path  48  miles. 
This  was  in  fair  agreement  with  the  path  deduced  by  Mr.  Denning. 
A  number  of  observers  reported  sounds  in  connection  with  either 
its  passage  or  its  explosion.  Eeference  was  also  made  to  several 
other  fireballs  seen  on  the  same  night. 

Mr.  Crommelin  said  that  as  the  fireball  did  not  seem  to  have 
approached  at  any  point  within  20  miles  of  the  Earth,  the  sounds 
said  to  have  accompanied  its  passage  must  have  been  purely 
imaginary  or  at  any  rate  quite  unconnected  with  it.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  curious  coincidence  that  there  should  have  been  six 
brilliant  meteors  on  one  night,  and  apparently  all  from  different 
radiants. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Whitmell  read  a  paper  on  **  The  Shadows  of  Jupiter's 
Satellites/'  giving  a  record  of  observations  made  by  Mr.  Scriven 
Bolton  in  watching  the  transit  of  the  shadow  of  Satellite  III. 
across  Jupiter.  These  observations,  the  writer  continued,  com- 
pletely confirmed  his  theoretical  predictions  that  when  Jupiter 
was  at  quadrature,  the  shadow  of  Satellite  III.,  if  transiting 
eqoatorially,  would  be  6|  times  broader  at  the  phnse-limb  than  at 
the  ot(ier  limb,  but  that  the  height  would  remain  constant ;  and  if 
the  transit  was  not  equatorial,  the  change  in  breadth  would  be 
less,  and  this  would  also  be  the  case  if  the  observations  were 
made,  not  at  quadrature,  but  nearer  opposition — at  which,  of  course, 
the  changes  vanished.  A  lantern-slide  copy  of  Mr.  £olton\s 
drawing  was  thrown  on  the  screen. 

Mr.  Crommelin  said  it  was  very  satisfactory  to  have  got  such  an 
admirable  confirmation  of  Mr.  WhitmelFs  theory.  He  wished  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  30th  June  next  the  Earth  would 
transit  across  the  Sun  for  Jupiter,  and  during  the  transit  Satellite  I. 
would  cross  the  disc  of  Jupiter,  so  that  the  satellite  would  be 
almost  entirely  occulting  its  own  shadow ;  but  the  shadow,  owing 
to  the  penumbral  fringe,  would  be  bigger  than  the  satellite,  so 
that  the  shadow  would  be  seen  as  a  dusky  ring  round  the  satellite. 
It  would  be  an  interesting  phenomenon  to  look  out  for  and  would 
be  visible  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Maunder  read  two  short  papers,  which  would  appear  in  the 
Report  of  the  Eclipse  of  May  last.  This  Report,  he  said,  had 
been  promised  by  the  date  of  the  next  Meeting.  The  first  paper, 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maunder,  was  entitled  "  Coronal  Extensions  on 
the  Photographs  of  the  Eclipse  of  1900  May  28."  As  the  pair  of 
photographs  to  which,  in  the  Indian  eclipse,  the  longest  exposure 
was  given  showed  the  coronal  streamers  to  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  Sun,  it  was  resolved  to  give  as  long  an  exposing  in  the 
^cUpse  of  May  last  as  its  conditions  permitted,  and  exposures  of 
^8  seconds  were  given,  as  compared  with  20  seconds  in  1898. 
'The  result,  however,  was  that,  so  far  from  recording  longer 
vtrearoers  than  in  1898,  the  longest  ray  photographed  was  barely 
lialf  the  length  of  the  great  ray  seen  in  the  Indian  eclipse.    The 
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|?aase  of  the  failure  was  inquired  into  in  some  detail,  and  it  wae 
noted  that  the  next  eclipse,  that  of  May  i8,  1901,  should,  if 
weather  conditions  were  favourable,  give  a  specially  good  oppor- 
tunity for  settling  the  question.  It  seemed  desirable,  therefore, 
that  everv  variety  of  exposure  should  be  given,  including  some 
for  the  whole  length  of  time  available. 

The  other  not«  was  on  *'  Illumination  during  the  late  Eclipse 
compared  with  Twilight  Illumination."  As  a  result  of  some 
observations  made  after  the  eclipse  of  1898,  January  22,  in  India, 
six  of  those  who  observed  the  last  eclipse  made  attempts,  quite 
independently,  to  estimate  the  time  at  which  the  general  illumina- 
tion after  sundown  corresponded  to  that  during  mid-totality. 
Two  of  the  observations  stood  out,  but  the  other  four  were  in 
most  remarkable  agreement.  When  the  observations  were  re- 
duced to  ascertain  the  distance  below  the  horizon  to  which  the 
Sun  had  sunk  at  the  times  recorded,  they  agreed  within  one  or 
two  tenths  of  a  degree.  The  results  pointed  to  the  1898  corona 
not  havihg  been  quite  so  bright  as  that  of  1900,  and  the  general 
illumination  corresponded  to  that  of  twilight  when  the  Sun  was 
between  6°  and  7°  below  the  horizon. 

Mr.  Whitmell  asked  if  the  observations  were  made  the  same 
evening. 

Mr.  Maunder  replied  that  three  of  them  were  made  the  same 
evening,  two  on  May  30,  and  one  on  June  i. 

Mr.  Wesley  remarked  that  the  comparatively  small  extension  oC 
the  corona  during  the  eclipse  of  1 900  showed  that  at  the  different 
minimum  sun-spot  periods  it  did  not  exactly  repeat  it-self.  In 
1878  the  corona  was  seen  to  extend  many  degrees  from  the  Sun 
both  east  and  west.  It  was  ciear  that  the  corona  at  one  minimum 
period  only  very  roughly  reproduced  the  conditions  of  the  previous 
minimum,  not  only  as  regards  the  great  extensions,  but  aiso  with 
respect  to  the  angles  at  which  the  rays  were  diverted  iu  the 
equatorial  direction.  It  would  be  most  important  to  have  the 
eclipse  of  1901  photographed  with  long  exposures,  to  see  if  there 
were  periodical  changes  in  the  coronal  extensions. 

Mr.  Crommelin,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  second  note  read 
by  Mr.  Maunder,  regarding  twilight  illumination,  said  he  rather 
distrusted  the  results  obtained  unless  the  observers  were  screened 
from  direct  sunlight  before  totality. 

Mr.  H.  Keatley  Moote  said  the  party  of  observers  of  which  he 
was  a  member  screened  their  eyes  for  a  minute  and  a  half  or  two 
minutes  before  totality.  Unfortunately  their  observation  was  one 
of  the  rejected  ones.  Could  it  be  that  after  all  theirs  was  the  only 
correct  one  ?     He  was  too  modest  to  say. 

The  President  remarked  that:,  seeing  that  the  eye  was  such  a  bad 
photometer,  it  seemed  surprising  that  the  observations  ran  so  near 
together. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Stanley  Williams,  on  **The  Double  Canals 
oi    Mars,"   was  then    read.       The  writer    remarked  that    the 
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concluding  portion  of  M.  Antoniadi's  **  Considerations  on  the 
Double  Canals  of  Mars,"  in  Vol.  xi.,  No.  1  of  the  •Towi-nfiZ,  inclined 
him  to  think  that  their  views  were  not  so  greatly  in  disagreement 
after  all.  It  appeared  that  M.  Antoniadi  did  admit  the  reality  of 
the  duplicity  of  the  Nilokeras,  and  also  that  the  "  optical  theory/' 
as  defined  in  recent  discussions,  did  not  seem  to  account  for  all 
the  doublings  seen  by  him  at  Juvisy.  That  being  so,  he  was 
inclined  to  ask  why  invoke  the  "optical  theory"  at  all?  He 
concluded  by  expressing  the  hope  that  Mars  could  be  exhaustively 
observed  by  members  of  the  Association  during  the  coming 
opposition. 

Mr,  Maw  exhibited  a  number  of  slides  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society  by  Prof.  David  Todd  in  illus- 
tration of  his  instrument  for  automatically  exposing  photographic 
plates  during  a  solar  eclipse.  Mr.  Maw  reminded  the  meeting 
that  he  had  referred  to  Prof.  Todd's  work  in  his  presidentisl 
address  in  October  last,  and  the  slides  shown  would  serve  to 
supplement  the  remarks  then  made.  The  instruments  were  used 
by  Prof.  Todd  for  observing  the  eclipse  of  May  last  at  Tripoli, 
and  by  one  of  them  83  photographs  of  the  corona  were  taken  in 
51^  seconds.     They  were  also  to  be  used  in  Sumatra  next  year. 

Mr,  Wesley  thought  that  Prof.  Todd's  methods  of  photographing 
the  corona  in  rings  or  zones  would  produce  a  succession  of  bands 
round  the  £lun  in  the  picture  which  would  interfere  with  the 
effect  and  confuse  details. 

^k)me  drawings  of  Saturn  by  Mr,  Scriven  Bolton  were  handed 
round  and  discussed,  and  several  slides  illustrating  star-clusters 
were  shown  by  Mr,  Henry  Ellis  as  an  indication  of  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Photographic  Section. 

The  meeting  was  concluded  by  the  reading  of  reports  from  the 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  Branches. 


EOYAL  METEOEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  January  16,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster.  The  President, 
Dr,  C,  Theodore  WilliamSt  was  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Beport  of  the  Council,  which  showed 
t^e  Society  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  there  being  an  increase 
cjf  55  in  the  number  of  Fellows  over  those  of  the  previous  year. 
Ifi«ference  was  made  to  the  celebration  of  the  Society's  Jubilee  on 
^pril  3-4  last,  and  also  to  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.B.S., 
aifIio  liad,  amongst  other  things,  bequeathed  to  the  Society  about 
2200  volumes  and  4000  pamphlets  from  his  valuable  library. 

Dr,  C.  Theodore  Williams  delivered  the  Presidential  Address, 
^t^king  for  bis  subject  <^  The  Climate  of  Norway  and  its  Factors." 
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He  considered  that  its  meteorology  should  prove  an  attractive 
study  for  the  Society,  as  having  much  in  common  with  that  of  our 
country,  both  the  Norwegian  and  the  British  shores  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  Q alt-stream,  and  having  their  winters  and 
summers  tempered  by  the  same  equalizing  agency.  The  factors 
which  influenced  the  climate  were: — (i)  the  insular  character  of 
the  country;  (2)  the  distribution  of  the  mountain -ranges,  which 
explains  to  a  large  extent  the  rainfall ;  (3)  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  which,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  come  into  close 
connection  with  much  of  the  country,  and  thus  temper  extremes 
of  climate ;  and  (4)  the  Sun,  which  in  this  latitude  remains  in  the 
summer  long  above  the  horizon,  and  in  the  winter  long  below  it. 
The  Address  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  lantem-slides 
of  Norwegian  scenery,  embracing  mountains,  glaciers,  fjords,  Ac. 

The  election  of  Officers  and  Council  for  the  ensuing  year  then 
took  place,  Mr,  W.  If.  Dines  being  appointed  President,  and 
Dr.  0.  Theodore  WiUiams  Treasurer. 


The  Spectrum  of  the  ''Flash''  *. 

In  this  paper  the  results  are  given  of  a  detailed  study  of  a  series 
of  spectra  photographed  with  a  prismatic  camera  of  2|  inches 
aperture  and  ^6  inches  focus. 

•  These  photographs,  which  are  described  in  detail  in  the  paper, 
include  the  spectrum  of  the  cusps  taken  immediately  before  and 
after  totality,  and  the  complex  bright  line  spectrum  of  the  ** flash" 
obtained  at  second  and  third  contacts.  The  spectra  of  the  upper 
chromosphere,  prominences,  and  corona  are  shown  in  the  plates 
exposed  during  the  total  phase  of  the  eclipse. 

The  wave-length  determinations  in  the  ca^e  of  the  flash-spectra 
cover  the  whole  range  of  spectrum  between  D'"  and  X  3340  in 
the  extreme  ultra-violet,  but,  owing  to  the  small  scale  of  the 
images,  the  results  are  not  considered  very  trustworthy  except  in 
the  region  more  refrangible  than  K. 

Tables  are  given  of  all  the  bright  lines  measured,  with  their 
intensities  and  the  elements  with  which  they  have  been  identified. 
A  separate  table  is  also  given  of  the  hydrogen  lines,  of  which  at 
least  28  are  shown  on  one  of  the  plates. 

The  principal  results  discussed  in  the  paper  are  those  relating 
to  the  constitution  of  the  lower  chromosphere  and  the  relation 
between  the  bright  lines  of  the  flash  and  the  dark  lines  of  the 
ordinary  solar  spectrum. 

Comparing  the  wave-lengths  of  the  bright  lines  with  Bowland*8 
tables  of  the  solar  lines,  the  two  spectra  are  found  to  be  in  reaUty 

*  General  results  obtained  from  a  detailed  examination  of  spectra  photo- 

r^phed  at  the  solar  eclipse  of  Jnnuary  22,  1898.     Abstract  of  a  paper  bj 
Evershed  read  at  the  Boyal  Society,  January  17,  1901. 
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▼ery  closely  related^  although,  owing  to  great  difFerences  in  the 
relative  intensities  of  the  lines  due  to  different  elements,  they  would 
appear  at  first  sight  to  have  little  in  common. 

It  is  concluded  from  these  results  that  the  flash-spectrum  does 
Dot  really  represent  the  upper,  more  diffused  portion  of  a  stratum 
of  gas  which,  by  its  absorption,  produces  the  Fraunhofer  dark- 
line  spectrum.  The  differences  in  relative  intensity  are  explained 
as  the  result  of  the  very  unequal  heights  to  which  the  different 
elements  ascend  in  the  chromosphere ;  the  more  diffused  gases  of 
low  density  giving  strong  emission-lines  but  weak  absorption- 
lines,  whilst  low-lying  gases  of  great  density  give  strong  absorption- 
lines  but  weak  lines  in  the  flash-spectrum. 

A  somewhat  unlooked-for  result  of  the  investigation  is  the  large 
proportion  of  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  flash  which  have  been 
identified  with  known  elements. 

The  hydrogen  spectrum  and  the  part  played  by  hydrogen  and 
helium  in  the  lower  chromosphere  are  also  discussed  in  the  paper. 


The  Problem  of  the  Reversing  Layer. 

Fbofsbsob  Frost's  able  discussion  *  of  the  flash-aiid-cusp  photo- 
graphs obtained  by  him  during  the  North  Carolina  eclipse  of  last 
May  is  almost  decisive  of  the  "  reversing-layer '*  controversy. 
His  available  material  consisted  of  six  impressions,  four  taken  with 
a  prism-train,  two  with  a  concave  grating,  used  direct,  without 
slit  or  lenses.  The  spectral  region  sharply  defined  in  them 
extended  from  X  4050  to  X  ^^900 ;  so  that  the  range  of  the 
investigation  was  somewhat  narrowly  limited.  Its  outcome, 
however,  was  precise.  Of  382  flash-lines  measured  and  compared 
with  Bowland's  Table  of  solar  wave-lengths,  no  less  than  241,  or 
63  per  cent.,  fell  into  place  as  reversals  of  Fraunhofer  lines ;  and 
where  the  definition  was  best,  the  percentage  rose  to  seventy. 

For  the  complete  representation  of  the  connection  between  the 
bright  and  dark  lines,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  look  at  the 
negative  side  of  the  question :  the  number  of  Rowland's  lines 
above  a  certain  standard  of  strength  missing  from  the  plates  had 
to  be  taken  into  account.  Their  enumeration  proved  confirmatory 
of  what  the  direct  method  had  indicated.  '*  Hence  we  reach  the 
very  important  conclusion,"  Professor  Frost  writes,  "  that  at  least 
60  per  cent. — and  probably  many  more— of  the  stronger  dark 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  found  to  be  bright  in  a  stratum  not 
exceeding  (for  the  great  majority  of  the  lines)  i\  or  less  than  500 
miles  in  height  above  the  solar  photosphere.  There  is,  moreover, 
no  reason  in  general  to  suppose  that  this  is  not  equally  true  of  the 
fainter  lines.  Therefore  we  may  regard  the  existence  of  a  reversing 
stratum  at  the  base  of  the  chromosphere  as  fully  confirmed  by 
the  photographs  "  (loc,  eit.  p.  345). 

^  Tk$  Jitrophytieal  Journal,  toI.  zii.  p.  307,  Deo^  1900. 
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Nor  \»  this  inference  likely  to  be  serioudj  compromised  by  the 
^r.hfr  extension  of  enquiry.  The  indications  point  ratiier 
towards  a  more  closely  approximate  identification  o£  the  flash-^ 
spectrum  with  the  Praunbofer  spectrum  as  the  technique  of 
(Bclipse-pbotography  gradually  improves.  But  the  satisfactory 
localization  of  absorptive  action  in  the  Sun  by  no  means  removes 
all  the  difficulties  connected  with  it.  Enough  remain  to  challenge 
the  keenest  curiosity,  and  almost  to  baffle  hopes  of  arriving  at  any 
feasible  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  as  a  whole. 

The  chromospheric  spectrum  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
flash-spectrum  by  the  length  of  the  arcs  formed  by  its  constituent 
rays.  On  plates  exposed  just  before  and  after  totahty  the 
variously  refrangible  hght  of  hydrogen,  helium,  and  calcium 
fringes  ioo°  to  120°  of  the  limb,  while  the  iron-lines,  and 
hundreds  besides,  figure  as  mere  hair^-streaks  of  brief  illumination. 
But  these  extremes  are  not  abruptly  separated.  Arcs  are  found 
of  every  intermediate  length,  showing  that  the  reversing-layer — ^as 
might  have  been  anticipated — is  continuous  with  the  chromo- 
sphere. The  photographs,  at  least,  supply  no  facts  upon  which  to 
found  a  delimitation-scheme;  the  lower  merge  into  the  upper 
strata ;  if  conditions  become  modified  with  elevation,  it  must  be 
by  fine  gradations,  not  all  at  once,  at  the  crossing  of  a  fixed 
boundary. 

What  is  quite  clear  is  that  the  numerous  ingredients  of  the 
formation  are  sorted  out  on  some  principle  strange  to  our 
experience.  No  correspondence  can  be  traced  between  the  length 
of  the  arcs  and  the  atomic  weights  of  the  substances  originating 
them.  Calcium,  as  is  well  known,  floats  higher  than  hydrogen  ; 
titanium  reaches  altittkdes  scarcely  inferior ;  scandium,  chromium, 
strontium,  all  rise  high  and  shine  M'idely,  while  substances  of 
greatly  inferior  density  show  by  an  evanescent  flash.  The  case  of 
manganese  is  thought  by  Professor  Frost  to  be  peculiar.  A  good 
many  of  the  unreversed  Bowland  lines  belong  to  it,  and  the  metal 
is  hence  inferred  to  glow  out  of  sight,  in  a  gaseous  stratum  close  to 
the  photosphere.  Nevertheless,  it  contributes  a  striking  set  of 
ultra-violet  rays  to  the  chromospheric  spectrum ;  and  these  are 
among  the  lines  which — in  Sir  Norman  Lockyer's  phrase — become 
*'  enhanced  "  in  passing  from  the  electric  arc  to  the  spark  ♦.  The 
incongruity  exemplifies  the  apparently  contradictory  e\idenoe 
frequently  derived  from  different  radiations  of  the  same  solar 
element.  The  behaviour  of  calcium  inevitably  occurs  to  the  mind. 
Judging  by  the  length  of  its  "  blue  "arc  at  X  4227,  we  should  assign 
to  the  vapour  a  depth  of  barely  one  thousand  miles ;  yet  the  same 
material,  attenuated  to  the  pitch  of  giving  a  two- line  spectrum, 
mounts  as  much  higher  as  solar  explosive  forces  can  carry  it. 

The  absorptive  inefficiency  of  chromospheric  hydrogen  and 
hehum  may  be  an  anomaly  of  the  same  order.     Four,  or  possibly 

*  Jewell,  The  AMtraphyaicai  Jcmmal,  toI.  xi.  p.  243. 
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five,  hydrogen-lines  (He  being  masked  by  the  H  of  calcium)  are 
dark  in  the  Sun ;  thirty  are  bright  in  the  chromosphere.  Tet 
every  ray  from  the  Sun's  disc  that  reaches  our  eyes  traverses  the 
chromospheric  filter.  Why  does  it  remain  unimpressed  by  the 
ultra-violet  hydrogen  sequence  ?  To  reply  that  the  chroraospheric 
gases  are  not  in  a  condition  to  absorb  might  seem  like  a  retrogres- 
sion to  Argan's  famous  rationale'  of  the  soporific  properties  of 
opium  ;  yet  something  more  than  a  verbal  shift  is  rdally  involved. 
Herr  Cantor  finds  that  gases  rendered  incandescent  by  electricity 
fail  to  exert  their  doe  selective  stoppage  upon  light  * ;  and  his 
experiments  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  present  connection.  The 
perfect  transparency  of  chromospheric  helium  is  accentuated 
by  the  oeca!«ional  appearance  of  dark  D,  in  the  penumbrsB  of 
spots.  Unusual  disturbance  seems  to  be  indicated  by  this  peculiar 
symptom  ;  but  the  alteration  of  circumstances  through  which  it 
develops  cannot  readily  be  defined,  or  even  imagined.  All  that 
need  be  said  is  that  it  t«nds,  pro  tanto,  to  assimilate  the  Sun  to 
stars  of  the  "Orion**  type,  in  which  heHnm-absorption  is  character- 
istically strong. 

The  localization  of  the  reversing-layer  fixes  the  region  of  faculae. 
Manifest  outgrowths  from  the  photosphere,  they  escape  no  part  of 
the  Fraanhofer  absorption.  Line  for  line,  their  spectrum  matches 
Ifiat  of  the  Sun.  They  are,  then,  wholly  submerged  beneath  the 
solar  reversing  strata.  But  this  situation  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  display  of  calcium-emissions,  such  as  wero  photographed  in 
connection  with  facul»,  by  Hale  and  Deslandres.  Plainly,  such 
emissions  cannot  originate  beneath  relatively  cool  and  dense  strata 
of  the  same  material.  Hence  (in  part,  at  least)  the  distinction  set 
up  by  M.  Deslandres  between  ^'facular  flames"  and  ordinary 
faculiD,  the  formerly  being  properly  chromospheric,  the  latter, 
photospheric  formations. 

Manifold  incongruities  affect  the  measurements  of  the  Sun's 
rotation  from  the  various  solar  appendages.  Spots,  Fraunhofer 
lines,  and  faculss  aU  yield  difiPerent  rates :  nor  can  they  be  arranged 
in  any  satisfactory  order  of  progression.  The  subject  bristles 
with  difficulties  and  is  scarcely  yet  ripe  for  discussion.  But,  if 
Jewell's  rule  of  acceleration  outward  hold  good,  fine  discrimina- 
tions will  become  necessary  between  results  derived  from  the 
YanoQS  absorptive  elements,  in  correspondence  with  the  heights 
aeverally  assignable  to  them  in  the  roversing  layer.  The  velocity 
given,  for  instance,  by  Dnn^r's  pair  of  iron-lines  will  have  to  be 
carefully  compared  with  the  drifting  motions  indicated  by  lines  of. 
titanium,  say,  or  of  magnesium  or  chromium.  Many  such  en- 
qoirtes  wiU  doubtless  be  attempted  in  the  immediate  f  utuiC.  Each 
must  help,  in  its  measure,  to  bring  the  problem  of  the  reversing- 
layer  nearer  to  a  solution.  A.  M.  Clsrkb. 

*  JnnaUn  der  PA>tMr.- 1900,  p.  462,  quoted  by  O.  F.  Fitlgerald,  Naiwtt, 
May  3.  «9<»»  p.  7. 
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The  coming  Solar  Eclipse. 

This  title  recurs  periodically  in  our  pages,  but  the  subject  changes, 
owing  to  change  in  point  of  view.  The  last  "coming"  Eclipse 
has  l^n  the  "  recent,"  and  is  now  the  '*  last "  eclipse,  whilst  we 
are  publishing  results  of  the  eclipse  before  last  in  the  present 
number.  The  next  solar  eclipse  will  be  on  May  i8  (civil).  It 
will  be  invisible  at  Greenwich,  and  the  places  from  which  it  can  be 
8een  as  a  total  eclipse  are  far  distant.  The  nearest  is  Mauritius, 
where  totality  lasts  about3^  minutes ;  but  at  the  more  distant  stations 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago  totality  will  be  longer,  about  6  minutes 
in  Sumatra,  and  the  Sun  will  be  higher.  As  to  the  weather- 
chances  in  Mauritius,  Mr.  Claxton,  the  Director  of  the  Boyal 
Alfred  Observatory,  has  tabulated  and  communicated  to  us  *  the 
observed  state  of  the  sky  at  his  observatory  on  May  i8  during 
the  last  15  years ;  and,  judging  from  the  data,  he  says : — "  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  probable  conditions  are  decidedly  favourable.  On 
only  two  occasions  since  1874  has  the  sky  been  overcast  at  9  a.m. 
on  the  1 8th  of  May,  and  on  1 6  occasions  it  has  been  less  than 
half  covered ;  on  nine  occasions  it  has  been  practically  cloudless. 
The  sunshine  records  only  extend  as  far  back  as  1887  ;  fi*om  the 
numbers  given  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  constant 
sunshine,  between  8**  and  10**  a.m.,  six  times  out  of  fourteen,  and 
nearly  constant  sunshine  on  five  other  occasions. 

**The  extremes  of  temperature  are  from  71°  to  77®,  while  the 
figures  show  that  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  excessive  damp,  nor 
are  hiph  winds  to  be  expected. 

"  With  regard  to  the  most  suitable  time  for  taking  Sun  photo- 
graphs, it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  Mauritius  the  best  results 
are  obtained  from  two  to  three  hours  after  sunrise,  so  that  totality 
occurs  at  nearly  the  best  possible  time;  nearer  to  sunrise  the 
atmosphere  is  still,  but  hazy,  and  during  the  heat  of  Che  day  the 
scintillation  is  intense." 

This  refers  only  to  the  Observatory.  At  other  stations,  especially 
on  the  higher  lands,  very  different  weather-conditions  may  be 
expected.  Near  the  seashore,  then,  the  chances  of  fine  weather 
will  be  greater  than  on  the  highlands,  and  this,  combined  with  the 
convenience  afforded  by  a  fixed  observatory,  wiU  detract  from  the 
undoubted  advantage  of  observing  at  higher  altitudes,  which,  it 
may  be  remarked,  are  easily  accessible  by  rail  (up  to  1800  feet). 

The  island  is  too  small  to  cause  any  material  difference  in  the 
duration  of  totality  at  different  stations.  The  maximum  is  about 
3"  43' ;  1*^  Souillac,  a  village  on  the  south  coast,  it  is  3*"  ^g* ;  at 
the  observatory,  3"  35*  ;    and  at  Mapou,  on  the  north  coast, 

3"  32^- 

From  the  Boyal  Obsenatory,  Greenwich,  Mr.  Maunder  will 
probably  go  to  Mauritius  and  join  forces  with  Mr.  Claxton,  a 
lormer  colleague  at  Greenwich.     The  Boyal  Alfred  Observatory 
*  The  table  is  given  in  the  current  number  of  the  B.  A.  A  Journal 
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in  that  island  is  primarily  a  meteorological  observatory,  but 
possesses  a  six-inch  equatorial,  a  three-inch  transit,  and  a  four- 
inch  pbotoheliograph.  With  the  last  of  these  instruments 
photographs  of  the  Sun  are  taken  regularly,  and  ftre  forwarded  to 
the  Solar  Physics  Committee  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  series  of 
solar  photographs  taken  at  the  Eoyal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 
It  is  intended  that  photographs  of  the  prominences  and  of  the 
lower  corona  should  be  taken  with  this  instrument  during  the 
total  phase,  the  image  of  the  Moon  having  a  diameter  of  nearly 
8  inches  on  the  plate.  A  series  of  photoi^raphs  would  also  ble 
taken  of  the  Sun  during  the  partial  phase  for  the  determination 
of  the  Moon's  place,  and  of  the  relative  diameters  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon. 

Mr.  Maunder  will  take  with  him  a  four-inch  pbotoheliograph 
lens  fitted  with  a  negative  enlarger,  so  as  to  take  an  image  of  the 
Moon  two  inches  in  diameter.  This  instrument  will  be  used  to 
jret  photographs  of  the  corona  in  general.  A  four-inch  Dallmeyer 
E.  E.  lens  of  32-inch  focus  will  also  be  taken,  to  secure,  if 
possible,  photographs  of  the  outer  extensions. 

Mr.  Evershed  has  al?o  promised  to  lend  his  two-inch  prismatic 
camera,  which  was  so  pre-eminently  succcessful  in  his  hands  at 
the  eclipse  of  1S98  in  India.  This  will  be  used,  as  on  that 
occasion,  for  photographs  of  the  spectrum  of  the  "  flash  " ;  but 
the  spectrum  of  the  corona  will  be  the  especial  object  to  be 
secured.  This  prismatic  camera  and  the  three  instruments 
described  above  will  be  supplied  with  light  from  two  coelostats, 
one  of  16  inches  diameter,  and  the  other  of  12  inches. 

An  observing  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  Newall,  Mr,  Dyson,  and 
Mr.  Atkinson,  will  proceed  to  Sumatra.  Mr.  Newall  represents 
the  Joint  Permanent  Eclipse  Ck)mmittee,  Mr.  Dyson  goes  as 
representative  from  the  Koyal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  and 
Mr.  Atkinson,  who  rendered  great  help  to  the  expedition  at  Ovar 
last  year,  has  generously  volunteered  to  undertake  the  lengthier 
joiumey  to  give  similar  help  on  this  occasion.  The  observations 
projected  by  Mr.  Newall  are  : — (i)  The  determination  of  the 
rotation  of  the  corona ;  (ii)  By  means  of  a  grating  to  photograph 
coronal  rings  corresponding  to  different  lines ;  (iii)  Polariscopic 
observations  similar  to  those  made  at  Algiers  in  May  1900.  His 
programme  also  includes  the  **  flash,"  and  some  other  of  the  ob- 
sen'ations  made  last  year.  Mr.  Dyson  has  charge  of  the  Thompson 
9-inch  object-glass,  with  magnifier,  to  obtain  photographs  on  a  scale 
of  4  inches  to  the  Sun's  diameter  ;  of  a  double  tube  with  rapid 
lenses,  to  show  the  coronal  streamers  and  the  extension  ;  and  of 
a  quartz  spectroscope,  kindly  lent  by  Capt.  Hills  for  the  photography 
of  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  and  of  the  ''flash  "  in  the  ultra-violet 
part  of  the  spectrum. 

It  is  reported  that  Prof.  Barnard,  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  is 
also  going  to  Sumatra.  There  is  an  establishment  of  Jesuit 
Fathers  at  Padang,  in  that  island,  and  we  hear,  through  Father 
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Cortie,  that  certain  members  of  the  Calcutta  Jesuit  Mission  will 
proceed  to  Padang  to  observe  the  eclipse.  Their  equipment 
includes:  (i)  a  long-focus  lens  (^:^  feet  3  inches),  giving  a  solar 
image  of  nearly  4  inches  on  plates  18  inches  square ;  (2)  a  photo- 
graphic telescope,  with  lens  of  4  inches  diameter  and  5  feet  focus  ; 

(3)  a  camera  with  a  Eowland's  concave  grating  of  36  inches  focus  ; 

(4)  a  prismatic  camera  of  33  inches  focus.  The  first  and  third  of 
these  will  probably  be  used  with  a  heliostat,  the  second  and  fourth 
will  be  turned  directly  to  the  Sun  and  short  exposure  given. 


Universal  Time. 

Is  our  last  number  tlie  author  of  the  Oxford  Note-Book  mentioned 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  time-system  as  one  possible  way  of 
inaugurating  the  new  century.  So  many  countries  have  so  far 
anticipated  this  by  adopting  what  is  called,  rather  badly  it  may 
be  thought,  Eone-time,  that  for  the  small  remainder  to  open  the 
new  era  with  a  new  time-reckoning,  as  Spain  has  done,  would  be 
of  so  little  moment  as  to  be  a  quite  inadequate  commemoration. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  record  here  the  history  of  the 
movement. 

It  is  doubtful  who  first  suggested  a  universal  time-system, 
but  Otto  Struve,  in  a  private  letter  to  Sir  Geoi^e  Airy 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  said  that  he  thought  the  time 
would  come  when  the  whole  world  would  set  their  clocks  by 
Greenwich.  This  was  scarcely  more  than  a  prophetic  remark, 
for  it  was  not  till  a  score  of  years  later,  when  the  partial  anni- 
hilation of  space  by  the  introduction  of  telegraphy  and  rapid 
locomotion  had  shown  the  necessity  for  elimination  of  difference 
of  time,  that  any  practical  steps  were  taken  to  this  end.  It  was, 
in  fact,  in  America,  where  the  length  of  the  railway-systems 
increased  the  inconvenience  of  the  use  of  local  time,  that  a  scheme 
was  first  proposed,  when  Prof.  C.  Dowd,  of  Saratoga  Springs,  in 
1870  published  a  pamphlet  on  hourly  meridians,  giving  essentially 
the  plan  followed  to-day,  except  that  Washington  was  taken  as 
the  initial  meridian.  This  idea  was  taken  up  and  discussed  by 
various  societies  and  persons,  among  them  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming, 
of  the  Inter-Colonial  Bailway,  and  engineer-in-chief  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Eailway,  who  read  a  paper  in  1879  before  the 
Canadian  Institute,  proposing  the  use  of  a  universal  day,  beginning 
at  Greenwich  mean  noon,  t.  e,  corresponding  with  the  Greenwich 
astronomical  day. 

The  Canadian  Institute  took  care  not  to  allow  interest  in  this 
scheme  to  die,  and  copies  of  the  pamphlet  were  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  governments  of  various  countries.  The  question  was 
discussed  at  the  Geographical  Congress  at  Venice  in  1881,  and 
again  was  made  a  special  feature  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Gkodetic 
Conference  in  Bome  in  1883,  when  it  was  resolved  that  it  would 
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be  convenient  to  have  a  universal  day  o£  24  hours  to  be  used  side 
bj  side  with  local  time.  No  opinion  was  expressed  as  to  the 
initial  meridian,  but  it  was  suggested  that  an  international  con- 
ference should  be  convened  to  choose  one,  which  should  be  used 
bj  all  nations  as  the  zero  for  time  and  longitude,  and  as  an  inci- 
dental detail  it  was  resolved  that  longitude  should  be  reckoned 
from  o*^  to  360°,  the  eastward  direction  to  be  considered  positive. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  at  Home,  the  Prime 
Meridian  Conference  met  at  Washington  in  October  18S4,  members 
being  sent  by  twenty-seven  nations,  Prof.  J.  C.  Adams,  Capt.  Sir 
F.  Evans  the  Hydrographer,  General  Strachej  (India),  and  Mr. 
Sandford  Fleming  (Canada)  representing  the  British  Empire.  A 
practical  step  had  already  been  taken  by  the  managers  of  the 
American  railways,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  W.  F.  Allen  and 
others,  for  since  November  1883  zone-time  had  been  used  in  all 
railway  work,  the  whole  continent  being  divided  into  zones  in 
which  the  time  kept  was  respectively  4,  5,  6,  7,  or  8  hours  slow 
on  Greenwich  Time,  showing  that  America  at  least  rose  above 
all  consideration  of  national  feeling,  and  had  chosen  a  meridian 
to  suit  the  convenience  of,  probably,  the  greatest  number  of  people. 
The  chief  resolutions  of  the  Conference  (but  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  representatives  had  no  power  to  bind  their  govern- 
ments to  action)  advocated  the  adoption  of  a  Universal  day,  which 
should  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  local  or  other  time ;  that  it 
should  be  a  mean  solar  day  beginning  at  mean  midnight  of  the 
initial  meridian,  the  hours  to  be  counted  from  zero  up  to  twenty- 
four,  and  that  the  initial  meridian  should  be  that  of  G-reenwich. 
It  was  further  resolved  that  longitude  should  always  be  counted 
from  this  meridian  in  both  directions  up  to  180^,  East  longitude 
being  plus,  and  West  longitude  minus ;  and  the  Conference  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  astronomical  day  should  begin  at  mean 
midnight. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  were  three  distinct  proposals  : — 
I.  The  change  of  the  astronomical  day  ;  2.  The  use  of  a  Universal 
day ;  3.  The  reckoning  of  the  hours  from  o  to  24  instead  of  in 
two  periods  of  12  each.  The  first  of  these,  which  entailed  a 
le-arrangement  of  astronomical  ephemerides,  was  discussed  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Greenwich  Board  of  Visitors,  but  has  not 
been  proceedeot  with  except  in  the  Annuaire  of  the  Paris  Bureau 
dee  Longitudes,  which  made  the  change  in  the  ephemeris  for  1900. 
The  use  of  a  Universal  day  has  not  been  adopted  excepc  in  the 
modified  form  of  zone-time,  which,  as  above  explained,  was 
already  in  use  on  the  American  railways,  and  this  compromise 
like  other  compromises,  seems  to  be  the  most  convenient  and 
satisfactory  way  in  which  different  countries  can  harmonize  their 
^me-systems.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  choice  of  Green- 
^wich  as  the  initial  meridian  met  with  some  opposition  :  alternative 
proposals  were  made  that  the  meridian  of  Jerusalem,  since  it  is 
associated  with  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  or  an  island  in  the 
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ocean,  belonging  to  no  nation,  might  be  taken  as  the  starttng- 
poiiit ;  but  these  propositions  have  not  found  supporters,  and,  as 
has  been  said,  most  nations  have  been  content  to  take  Greenwich 
as  their  standard. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  names  of  the  countries  which  have 
adopted  the  Universal  Time-system,  with  description  of  time  kept 
and  date  of  adhesion  to  the  movement : — 


Greenwich  Time. 


Date  of 
adoption. 


Date  of 
adoption. 
8**  fast  on  Greenwich. 

West  Australia 1 89s  Feb. 

9*^  fast  on  Greenwich. 
Japaa    1S96. 

9|**  fast  on  Greenwich. 
South  Australia   1899  May. 

10*^  fast  on  Greenwich. 

Victoria 1895  Feb. 

New  South  Wales    ...     1895  F^. 
Queensland  1895  Esb. 

II**  fast  on  Greenwich. 
New  Zealand. 


Great  Britain. 

Bel^um     1891  May. 

Holland    1892  May. 

Spain     1901  Jan. 

I*"  fast  on  Greenwich. 

Germany  1893  April 

Italy 1893  Nov. 

Denmark  i{<94Jan. 

Switzerland  1894  June. 

Norway 1895  Jan. 

Austria  (railways). 

I  ^'^  fast  on  Greenwich. 

Cape  Colony 1892. 

Orange  Birer  Colony .     1 892. 
Transvaal 1892. 

2**  fast  on  Greenwich. 

Natal     1895  Sept. 

Turkey  (railways). 

Egypt    1900  Oct. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  United  States  and  Canada  is 
divided  into  five  territories  approximately  by  the  meridians  67^^, 
82 J°,  97i°,  112^^  in  which  the  times  kept  since  1883  Novem^ 
have  been  respectively  4\  5**,  6**,  7**,  8**  slow  on  Greenwich,  known 
as  Intercolonial  (sometimes  Maritime),  New  York,  Central, 
Mountain,  Pacific.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  of  these,  the  time 
4  hours  slow  on  Greenwich,  is  actually  little  used,  and  that  the 
railways  up  to  the  eastern  coast  use  New  York  Time. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  above  list  that  S.  Australia  differs  from 
the  rest  of  her  neighbours  by  using  a  time  not  an  integral  number 
of  hours  fast  on  that  of  the  prime  meridian.  In  1895  February, 
this  colony  adopted  the  time  9  hours  fast;  but  the  people  of 
Adelaide,  after  trying  it,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  eastern 
neighbours  had  au  advantage  over  them  in  business,  as  their 
hours  happened  earlier;  also  that  they  did  not  have  as  much 
daylight  after  office-hours  as  they  had  \a  hen  they  lived  by  local 
time,  so  as  a  compromise  the  time  gl  hours  fast  on  Greenwich 
>ias  made  legal    Jb'ranoe  is  absent  from  the  list,  and  there  1 
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to  be  an  objection  to  the  use  of  Greenwich  (^m  Greenwich  as 
the  prime  meridian  ;  but  there  are  hopes,  in  fact  a  bill  has  been 
passed  in  the  Prench  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  not  yet  by  the 
Senate,  to  the  effect  that  the  legal  time  shall  be  that  of  the  Paris 
Observatory  diminished  by  q"  21%  so  that  it  may  not  belong  before 
Greenwich  Time  is  used  in  Prance.  More  remarkable,  perh  ips, 
is  the  case  of  Ireland,  where  Dublin  Time,  25  minutes  slow  on 
Greenwich,  is  kept  on  the  railways  and  gene'iilly  throughout  the 
country.  But  the  telegraph  service  uses  Greenwich  Time,  and 
in  the  small  villages  in  Kerry,  where  the  Atlantic  cables  come  to 
shore,  the  large  proportion  of  the  population  who  form  the  staff  of 
the  cable  companies  live  by  Greenwich  and  tlie  rest  by  Dublin. 

The  third  of  the  suggestions  made  at  Washington,  viz.,  that  the 
hours  of  the  day  should  be  numbered  from  o  to  24,  met  with  some 
popular  appreciation,  due  no  doubt  to  its  novelty.  Many  persons 
devised  watch-dials  to  suit  the  new  style,  or  the  old  and  new 
combined;  enterprising  clock-makers  set  up  clocks  numbered  in 
the  new  fashion  as  advertisements  ;  references,  jocose  or  otherwise, 
were  made  to  the  new  system  in  the  public  press,  and  a  short 
poem  appeared  in  Punc^i  on  the  subject ;  but  people  in  England 
still  prefer  to  have  their  watches  and  clocks  numbered  from  i  to 
12,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  introduced  by  the  letters  a.m.  and  p.m. 
It  is  not  so  universally,  however.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
on  part  of  the  svstem  (west  of  Lake  Superior)  use  the  24-hour 
dial,  as  do  some  other  railways  in  America.  In  Italy  and,  it  is 
believed,  in  Switzerland  the  use  of  the  24-hour  clock-face  was 
made  legal  at  the  same  time  as  the  zone-time.  In  Belgium  special 
legislation  to  this  end  was  enacted  on  1897  May  t,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  Spain  adopted  the  system.  Even  so  learned 
a  man  as  the  late  Prof.  Adams  has  said  that  he  has  missed  a  train 
because  of  the  letters  a.m.  and  p.m.;  but  most  persons  think 
that  to  call  hours  from  13  to  23  would  be  to  add  a  new  terror  to 
Bradshaw. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editors  of '  TJu  Obset-vtitory: 

Tycho  Brahi  and  Sir  George  Airy. 

GXNTLXHEK,— 

It  may  seem  somewhat  strange  to  couple  these  names 
together,  but  anniversaries  do  not  unfrequently  connect  persons 
much  farther  apart  than  these  two  eminent  astronomers.  Tycho 
died  in  1601  ;  Airy  was  bom  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  in 
1801.  Readers  who  wish  to  know  all  the  reasons  why  and  the 
drcumstances  under  which  Tycho  left  Uraniborg,  in  the  isle  of 
Hveen,  where  by  far  the  larigest  part  of  his  work  was  accomplished, 
in  1597,  will  find  the  fuU  details  in   Dr.  Dreyer's  exhaustive 
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volume.  Suffice  it  here  that  he  arrived  at  Prague  in  June  1599, 
his  enemy,  Keymers  Bar,  who  had  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of 
the  Tychonic  syptem  (the  disputes  about  which  remind  one  o£ 
those  between  Newton  and  Liebnitz  respecting  the  invention 
of  the  higher  calculus),  having  disappeared  at  his  approach. 
Tycho  at  first  established  himself  at  one  of  the  emperor's  castles, 
called  Benetky,  about  twenty-two  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Prague.  But  in  July  1600  he  removed  to  that  city  and  met  the 
emperor  there.  Kepler,  who  had  already  made  his  personal 
acquaintance  at  Benetky,  joined  him  at  Prague  in  October  and 
resided  with  him  there  until  April  i6or,  when  he  went  to  G-ratz 
on  account  of  his  health,  but  returned  to  Prague  in  August. 
Tycho  died  on  the  25th  of  October,  having  requested  Kepler  to 
complete  the  Budolphine  Tables  as  soon  as  possible.  He  added 
the  wish,  which  Kepler  could  not  conscientiously  carry  out,  that 
he  w  ould  demonstrate  the  theory  of  the  planets  according  to  the 
Tychonic  system,  and  not  by  that  of  Copernicus.  Kepler,  how- 
ever, fully  appreciated  the  immense  value  of  Tycho's  observations 
and  said  that  there  was  no  hope  of  anyone  ever  making  such  more 
accurately,  which,  Dr.  Dreyer  remarks,  would  have  been  perfectly 
true  if  the  telescope  had  not  afterwards  been  invented.  The 
latter  adds  that  the  result  illustrated  the  assertion  of  Archimedes, 
"Give  me  a  place  to  stand  upon  and  I  will  move  the  Earth." 
Tycho  had  given  Kepler  a  place  to  stand  upon  and  he  did  move 
the  world.  Upon  Kepler's  laws,  developed  from  Tycho's  ob- 
servations, Newton  worked  out  the  true  system  of  the  planetary 
motions. 

Forty-five  years  after  Tycho's  death  the  first  Astronomer  Boyal 
was  born ;  two  hundred  years  after  the  same  event,  the  seventh. 
George  Biddell  Airy's  birth  took  place  on  the  27th  of  July,  180 1, 
at  Alnwick  ;  but  he  was  removed  from  there  in  the  following  year 
to  Hereford,  and  to  Colchester  in  18 10,  about  two  years  after 
which  commenced  his  visits  to  his  uncle,  Arthur  Biddell,  at  Play- 
ford,  near  Ipswich,  whose  appreciation  of  his  abilities  led  to  his 
being  sent  to  Cambridge  in  1819.  The  year  in  which  he  took  his 
degree  (1823)  he  travelled  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  way  paid  a  visit 
to  his  birthplace  at  Alnwick.  This  lends  me  to  mention  that,  as 
it  is  stated  in  his  obituary  in  the  Monthly  I^otices  of  the  R,  A,  S, 
(vol.  lii.  p.  212)  that  the  family  came,  some  generations  back, 
from  Kentmere  in  "Westmoreland,  I  can  only  find  one  Airey  {tic) 
in  the  County  Directory  under  that  place ;  and  if  that  was  the 
original  form  of  spelling  the  name,  the  last  Astronomer  Royal  may 
be  of  the  same  stock  as  the  late  Lord  Airey.  It  was  while  Airy 
wa«  at  Cambridge  that  the  Observatory  there  was  founded;  and 
he  writes  in  his  Autobiography  that  in  182 1  he  was  introduced  by 
letter  to  Challis,  who  succeeded  him  there  after  his  appointment 
to  Greenwich  in  1835.  At  Herschel's  suggestion,  Airy  went  to 
Dublin  in  1827,  with  some  idea  of  being  a  candidate  for  the 
professorship  there,  which  Brinkley  bad  vacated  on  his  appoint- 
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raent  as  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  but  decided  against  it.  Woodhouse 
died  in  December  of  the  same  year,  and  Airy  was  nominated  his 
successor  as  Plutnian  Professor,  with  which  was  now  united  the 
directorship  of  the  Observatory.  At  that  time  Arago  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Paris  Observatory,  having  succeeded  Bouvard  in  1811, 
the  same  year  in  which  Pond  succeeded  Maskelyne.  at  Q-reenwich, 
\KhiJ8t  Encke  had  only  recently  been  appointed  to  that  at  Berlin. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Blackheath,  1901.  Jan.  9.  W.  T.  Lynn. 


Planetary  Epkemerides  and  Lunar  Observations. 
Gentlemen, — 

The  form  of  planetary  ephemerides  suggested  by  Mr.  Cowell 
in  your  December  number  would  apply  equally  well  to  the  helio- 
meter  observations  of  the  major  pknets  from  Mars  to  Neptune 
now  made  regularly  at  the  Cape  Observatory  (see  Sir  David  Giirs 
recent  annual  reports).  Will  you  permit  me  to  indulge  in  some 
further  notions  ? 

As  the  ultimate  end  of  the  determination  of  the  places  of  the 
planets  is  the  comparison  of  observation  with  theory,  the  ideal 
method  would  seem  to  be  this  : — Befer  all  the  stars  of  comparison 
in  the  zodiacal  belt  to  a  fixed  ecliptic  and  equinox  of  a  given  date, 
which  would  naturally  be  that  of  1900  January  o.  Once  the 
longitudes  and  latitudes  of  these  stars  were  known,  the  only 
changes  would  be  those  due  to  proper  motion. 

Befer  the  planets  to  the  same  ecliptic  and  equinox  in  the 
planetary  tables,  which  is  a  simplification. 

In  the  cases  of  the  Sun  and  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  which  are 
not  suitable  for  heliometer  measurement,  the  present  form  of 
ephemeris  must  be  retained,  but  the  reduction  of  the  Sun's  plaee 
to  the  fixed  ecliptic  and  equinox  of  1900  will  be  quite  simple. 

Thus,  when  a  planet  has  been  trigonometrically  connected  with 
the  neighbouring  stars  whose  longitudes  and  latitudes  are  known, 
its  own  longitude  and  latitude  are  as  easily  obtained  as  its  right 
ascension  and  declination,  which  require  further  reduction  before 
use.  In  other  words,  the  ecliptic  is  the  natural  plane  of  reference 
and  the  change  of  co-ordinates  to  the  equator  and  back  again  is 
unnecessary  with  the  heliometric  and  photographic  methods  of 
obtaining  planetary  positions.  It  likewise  seems  useless  to  add 
precessions  everywhere  and  finally  discard  them  for  all  but  one 
point  of  reference.  All  that  is  requisite  is  to  find  the  departure  of 
the  equinox  and  ecliptic  from  the  fixed  equinox  and  ecliptic,  and 
80  throw  the  change  on  to  one  body,  the  Sun.  The  translation  to 
a  new  ecliptic  and  equinox  can  conveniently  be  effected  every  100 
years. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  clear  that  the  usual  B.A.  and  Dec.  obser- 
Tations  of  the  Sun  and  clock-stars  are  still  necessary  to  find  the 
position  of  the  ecliptic  and  equinox  from  year  to  year.     But  in 
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face  of  the  great  exactitude  of  heliometer  obserTations  and  for 
minor  planets,  the  ease  of  photographic  observation,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  justify  meridian  observations  of  any  planets  except 
Mercury  and  Venus. 

The  use  of  fixed  longitudes  and  latitudes  is  perhaps  not  no 
obvious  in  the  case  of  the  Moon,  as  its  natural  plane  of  reference 
is  the  movable  ecliptic.  These  ideas  are  probably  more  fanciful 
than  practical,  but  may  pave  the  way  for  other  suggestions.  Here 
I  would  like  to  add  a  word  on  the  value  of  dark  limb  occultations 
of  stars  for  determining  the  Moon's  place.  Theoretically  their 
accuracy  is  about  30  times  that  of  meridian  observations.  An 
error  of  o"'5  in  the  recorded  time  of  an  occupation  can  hardly 
occur,  and  it  corresponds  to  an  error  of  o**o2  in  R.  A.  I  would 
estimate  that  the  probable  error  of  an  occultation,  including  per- 
sonal equation^  is  about  o*'2  and  the  resulting  error  in  the  Moon's 
R.A.  about  o^'ooy.  In  the  very  worst  definition  disappearance 
occultations  of  stars  to  the  7th  magnitude  are  easily  and  accurately 
observed,  whilst  the  Moon's  age  is  between  one  and  eight  days, 
with  a  7 -inch  telescope.  For  reappearances  in  similar  phase  after 
full  Moon,  for  7th  mag.  read  6th  mag.,  and  with  good  definition 
between  2^  and  7*  it  is  easy  to  go  two  magnitudes  fainter.  From 
9**  to  19*  a  spot  on  the  Moon  could  be  referred  with  the  heliometer 
to  neighbouring  stars  with  great  accuracy.  Thus  accurate  and 
homogeneous  observations  can  be  made  during  ^ths  of  a  lunation. 
The  irregularities  of  the  Moon's  limb,  it  is  true,  are  very  consider- 
able, but  occ^ultations  take  place  at  all  parts,  and  with  systematic 
work  at  several  observatories  three  or  four  occultations  per  day 
should  easily  be  secured,  which  would  pretty  well  eliminate  the 
effect  of  irregularity.  This  error  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  or 
less  systematic  in  meridian  observations,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
evil  effects  of  irradiation,  which  vary  with  the  definition  and  the 
personal  equation.  Occultations  could  without  much  difficulty  be 
referred  to  the  ecliptic.  As  the  position  of  the  Moon  is  not 
necessarily  referred  to  the  Sun  as  the  planets  have  to  be,  it  seems 
possible  to  make  a  real  advance  in  accuracy  in  lunar  observation. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Yburs  faithf uUy, 

1900,  Deo.  31.  B.  T.  A.  iKinni. 

Welsh's  Balloon  Ascent, 

Gkntlsmsn, — 

In  thanking  you  for  your  very  kindly  comment  on  my 
recent  book,  '  By  Land  and  Sky,'  I  would  like  to  remove  any 
possible  suspicion  as  to  my  having  claimed  too  much  for  Mr. 
Glaisher's  telescope  or  power  of  vision.  I  had  better  give 
Mr.  Glaisher's  own  words  in  his  •  Travels  in  the  Air,'  p.  28  : — 

•*  I  watched  Mr.  Welsh's  fourth  ascent  throughout  from  the 
roof  of  the  Boyal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  with  a  good  telescope. 
The  day  was  fine  and  the  air  clear,  and  I  was  surprised  at  the 
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^icility  with  which  I  could  follow  every  movemeiit  of  the  balloon 
from  its  departure  to  its  descent.  During  the  whole  time  that  the 
biilloon  was  in  the  air,  and  while  it  traversed  a  course  of  fifty- 
seven  miles,  I  never  lost  sight  of  it  for  a  moment.  I  saw  it  rise 
from  Yauxhall  at  2^  22°^,  and  descend  at  3*^  40"*  at  a  place  which 
I  afterwards  learned  was  near  Folkestone." 
ColdMh.  Newbury.  ^oxirs  faithfully, 

1900,  Jan.  12.  JoHir  M.  Bacon. 

Changes  in  the  Stellar  Heavens. 
Giutlmmev, — 

With  reference  to  the  letter  on  p.  456,  voL  xxiii.  of  the 
Observatory^  Mr.  Gore  might  be  interested  to  hear^tbat  the  explan- 
ation of  the  naked-eye  double-star  formed  by  61  and  6^  Virginis 
in  Ptolemy's  time,  by  the  large  proper  motion  of  61,  was  enun- 
ciated some  twenty  years  ago  by  M.  Camille  Flammarion  in  his 
valuable  work  '  Les  £toiles,'  Paris,  1882,  p.  373,  where  it  is 
clearly  stated: — **L*etoile  61  etait  anciennement  voisine  de 
i'^toile  6^y  et  elle  formait  avec  elle  une  etoile  double  visible  d  Vceil 
nu,  ....  Mais  elle  a  depuis  abandon ne  sa  compagne,  et  elle 
s'enfuit  d'un  vol  rapide  vers  le  sud-ouest."  This  curious  discovery 
o€  a  proper  motion  visible  to  the  naked  eye  is  accompanied  by  a 
diagram  showing  the  movement  of  61  Virginis  for  10,000  years. 

Jiivi^  Ol»erTatory  ^  ^«'»*{°'  Gentlemen 

(a-«t-0.),  France.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

1901,  Jan.  3.  E.  M.  Antokiadi. 


OBSERVATORIES. 

Hjlrtabd. — ^The  chief  facts  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Director  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Harvard 
Ck>llege  for  the  year  ending  1900  September  30  are  included  in 
the  following  extracts: — 

In  my  last  report  it  was  shown  that  the  annual  income  of  the  Obeerratorj. 
amounting  to  nearly  350,000,  places  it^  in  this  respect,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  principal  obeerTatories  of  the  world.  Its  work,  howerer,  can  be  maintained 
only  if  all  the  income  is  devoted  to  current  expenses,  and  this'becomes  every 
yc«r  more  dificult,  owing  to  the  continued  diminution  in  the  rate  of  interest 
on  invested  property.  The  additional  sum  of  3200,000  would  be  required  to 
secure  permanently  the  income  of  six  years  ago.  When  a  comparison  is  made 
with  the  buildings  and  instruments  of  other  obserratories  the  result  is  still  less 
favourable.  The  estimated  ralue  of  the  buildings  at  Cambridge  is  3$  2,000,  at 
Areqnipa  3 11,000 ;  of  the  instruments  at  Oambridge  920,000,  and  at  Arequipa 
S$o,ooo.  About  half  a  milliou  dollars  hare  been  expended  on  the  buildings 
and  instruments  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  and  an  equal  sum  at  the  Yerkes 
Obeenratory.  Great  additions  have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  to 
buildings  and  instruments  at  all  the  principal  national  observatories  of  the 
world.     The  main  building  at  Cambridge  is  of  wood,  and  is  more  than  half  a 
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century  old.    It  contains  one  of  the  finest  astronomical  libraries  in  the  world, 
and  this  is  in  constant  danger  of  destruction  bj  fire. 

East  K^fatoricU.— The  obsenations  with  this  instrument  hare  been  made  hy 
Professor  O.  C.  Wendell,  and  haTe  been  of  the  Eame  general  character  as  in 
preTioiis  years.  Twenty-four  tbousai  d  photometric  light  comparisons,  mostly 
of  variable  stars,  bare  been  made,  purine:  pally  with  the  polarizing  photometer 
with  achromatic  prittms,  described  in  the  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
Septemher  30,  1895.  The  aame  instrument  has  been  need  in  the  pliotometrio 
measurement  of  Jupiter'n  satellites  while  undergoing  eclipse.  18  eclipses  have 
Tieen  observed,  makmg  the  total  number  702.  lapetiis,  the  outer  satellite  of 
Saturn,  was  measured  on  15  nights,  to  determine  its  variation  in  light,  and 
Titan,  also,  on  1 5  nights. 

The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  i  i-inch  Draper  telescope  is  689, 
making  12,872  in  all  with  this  instrument;  with  the  S-inch  Draper  telescope 
2187,  making  the  total  number  25,890.  The  examination, *by  Mrs.  Flemini;,  of 
the  spectra  contained  on  these  plates,  and  of  those  taken  with  the  Bruce  and 
Bache  telesoupes,  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  fourteen  new  variable  stars,  ten  of 
which  were  aetected  from  the  presence  of  bright  hydrogen  lines  in  their 
spectra. 

The  Bruce  telescope  has  remained,  during  the  year,  under  the  special  care  of 
Dr.  Stewart.  Work  has  generally  been  carried  on  with  this  instrument,  how- 
ever, during  the  last  part  of  the  night,  by  Mr.  W.  B,  Clymer  or  Mr.  R.  H. 
Frost  During  the  year  760  plates  have  been  taken,  making  4767  in  alL 
Many  photograohs  of  the  planets  and  other  special  objects  have  been  made  by 
Dr.  Stewart.  From  an  examiration  of  319  plates  he  has  found)  in  addition  to 
those  already  announced,  1 98  new  faint  nebulae.  On  these  plates  were  also 
noted  92  asteroid  trails  and  2  meteor  trails.  On  one  photograph  no  less  than 
7  trails  of  asteroids  are  visible.  Last  spring  a  successful  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  photographs  of  the  planet  Eros  when  it  was  too  faint  to  be  observed  in 
other  wnvs. 

iz-inch  Meridian  Photometer. — With  this  instrument  79,024  settings  have 
been  made  by  the  Director  on  140  nights.  The  first  lai^e  piece  of  work,  the 
observation  of  all  the  stars  contained  in  the  Durchinusterung,  in  sones  10' wide 
and  10®  apart,  is  substantially  completed.  The  total  number  of  stars  is  9233, 
of  which  3038  are  contained  in  Volume  XXIV.,  and  the  others  are  fainter  than 
the  ninth  magnitude. 

£ros.— The  near  approach  of  the  planet  Eros  to  the  Earth  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  astronomical  event  of  the  year.  The  value  of 
observations  of  this  object  for  parallax  is  perhaps  over-estimated,  since  it  will 
be  too  faint  for  satisfactory  measurement  with  heliometers,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  our  present  knowledge  of  the  solar  parallax  am  be  grcjitly  improved  by 
observations  of  Eros  made  this  year.  Accurate  determinations  of  its  absolute 
positions  will  doubtless  be  of  great  value,  but  this  work  will  be  undertnken  at 
so  many  observatories  tiint  much  of  the  time  spent  could  probably  be  mor» 
usefully  expended  on  other  objects.  Accordingly,  while  many  photographs 
will  be  taken  here,  it  is  doubtful  if  all  will  be  measured,  unless  the  number 
obtained  elsewhere  proves  to  be  insufficient.  The  exposures  here  are  made 
automatically,  moving  the  plate  after  each.  Ten  images  are  thus  obtained  on 
each  photograph.  To  determine  the  f)arallax,  additional  photographs  will  be 
taken  east  and  west  of  the  meridian,  with  films  reversed.  The  most  important 
observations  of  Eros  that  will  be  made  here  will  be  those  relating  to  ita 
variation  in  light.  This  will  be  found  from  the  photographs,  ond  also  from 
visual  observations.  Ten  stars  ha\e  been  selected  from  the  region  traversed 
twice  by  Eros,  and  it  is  compared  with  them  every  clear  evening.  Eros  is  also 
compared  with  adjacent  stars  by  means  of  the  photometer  with  achromatic 
prisms  attached  to  the  1 5-inoh  Equatorial. 
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The  Qottihgen  Heltoketer  Measures.— Dr.  Schur  has  earned 
a  reputation  for  painstaking  and  accurate  observation.  No  in- 
vestigation, however  long  and  wearisome,  seems  to  him  out  of 
place  if  by  its  aid  he  can  satisfy  himself  of  the  accuracy  of  the  last 
decimal  place.  His  monograph  on  the  Praesepe  cluster  distinctly 
added  to  that  reputation,  and  those  who  admire  elaborate  work, 
carried  throughout  all  its  details  with  the  utmost  care,  will  find 
much  to  approve  in  his  latest  contribution,  wherein  he  discusses 
the  relative  positions  of  some  fifteen  stars  in  the  Perseus  clusters. 
Many  discussions  within  comparatively  recent  times  have  been 
made  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  brighter  stars  in  the  well- 
known  contiguous  groups  h  and  x  Persei,  to  which  filar  micro- 
meters and  heliometers  and  photographs,  and  even  meridian 
observations,  have  contributed.  Presumably  the  final  accuracy 
that  characterizes  these  several  attempts  is  very  various.  But 
Dr.  Schur  appears  to  have  been  mainly  influenced  by  that  one 
investigation  which,  from  its  nature,  has  probably  the  least  claim 
to  final  accuracy.  Mr.  O.  A.  L.  Pihl  was  an  amateur  astronomer 
engaged  in  business  in  Christiania,  but  being  in  possession  of  a 
parallactically-mounted  refractor  of  8i  mm.  aperture,  and  provided 
with  a  bar  micrometer  of  the  Boguslawski  pattern,  he  courageously 
attacked  the  measurement  of  the  stars  in  the  cluster  x  Persei.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  very  well  with  his  means,  but  whether  they 
were  of  that  delicate  description  as  to  make  their  employment  in 
the  special  direction  in  which  they  were  used  judicious  is  another 
matter.  He  determined  the  positions  of  some  236  stai*s  varying 
in  magnitude  from  6-6  to  11*6,  and  reduced  the  whole  to  the 
equinox  of  1870.  The  publication  of  Vogel's  treatise  in  1878 
made  Mr.  Pihl  aware  of  some  of  the  sources  of  error  which 
afbcted  his  observations,  and  he  did  his  utmost  to  rectify  them, 
probably  not  very  successfully,  since  Dr.  8ehur  deliberately  de- 
clares that  **  Veranlasst  durch  die  grossen  individuellen  Unregel- 
mjissigkeiten,  die  sich  bei  der  Vermessung  von  Pihl  zeigten, 
l)eschlo8S  ich  eine  Anzahl  von  Sternen  aus  beiden  Sternhaufen 
<lurch  eine  moglichst  Sorgfaltige  Triangulation  mit  zahlreichen 
iiberschiissigen  Beobachtungen  untereinander  zu  verbinden."  Such 
a  statement  is  uell  calculated  to  make  an  amateur  pause  before 
lie  undertakes  a  piece  of  work  which,  tested  by  the  refinements  of 
the  most  delicate  machinery  of  the  day,  may  be  found  wanting. 
Whether  such  a  result  is  desirable  or  not  we  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  here.  Much  might  be  written  on  either  side,  but  the 
immediate  effect  in  this  case  was  to  induce  a  Director  to  employ 
the  resources  of  the  Observatory  for  some  five  years  in  deriving 
the  positions  of  fifteen  stars.  The  observations  began  on  1891, 
October  13,  and  were  concluded  on  1896,  February  17.  No  doubt 
other  work  was  carried  on  at  times,  when  it  was  impossible  or 
ioconTenient  to  observe  the  cluster.    Indeed,  we  have  a  subsidiary 
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investigatioii  into  the  position  of  eight  stars  in  Leo,  which  esta- 
blished conclusiyelj  the  very  interestiog  result  that  the  measure 
of  distance  from  end  to  end  of  a  long  arc  does  not  coincide  with 
the  sums  of  the  shorter  distances  measured  between  the  stars 
occupying  intermediate  positions  in  that  arc.  But  this  was  a 
necessary  enquiry  for  the  rigorous  reduction  of  the  Perseus  stars, 
and  the  results  are  incorporated  in  the  discussion. 

One  is  tempted  to  ask,  what  are  the  proper  uses  and  functions 
of  a  heliometer,  and  is  one  justified  in  occupying  more  than  five 
years  in  deriving  the  distances  between  some  fifteen  stars  ?     If 
this  length  of  time  be  necessary,  there  are  some  who  will  think 
that  the  instrument  stands  condemned  by  the  slowness  with  which 
it  wins  its  results,  and  the  fatiguing  character  of  the  reductions. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  are  so  wedded  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  final  decimal  place,  so  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  extreme  rigour  in  observation  and  reduction,  that  they  will 
glory  in  the  minute  care  displayed  on  every  page  of  the  Gottingen 
memoir.     But  although  we  feel  compelled  to  place  on  record  our 
testimony  to  Dr.  Schur's  skill  and  patience,  we  are  unconvinced 
that  the  expenditure  of  so  much  time  and  laboiur  is  well  be- 
stowed, and  in  support  of  that  contention  one  or  two  further  facts 
may  be  added.     The  heliometer  does  not  readily  supply  the  means 
of  passing  from  measurements  of  distance  to  differences  of  Eight 
Ascension   and  Declination.      There  are  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  determination  of  the  zero  of  the  position-angle, 
which,  if  not  satisfactorily  met,  are  liable  to  seriously  impair  the 
value  of  the  earlier  work.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  Dr.  Schur  has 
bestowed  on  this  part  of  the  work  the  same  minute  attention  which 
characterizes  the  whole,  and  fearing  that  the  Gottingen  transit- 
circle  was  not  equal  to  the  accuracy  demanded,  he  applied  to  the 
Director  of  the  Berlin  Observatory  for  the  positions  of  certain 
stars.     Ultimately  the  whole  of  the  fifteen  stars  werH  observed  on 
two  nights  over  the  meridian  of  Berlin,  and  the  following  table 
exhibits  the  difference  between  the  final  Gottingen  results  and 
those  obtained  at  that  Observatory.   There  are  certainly  fifty  night 
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observations  combined  to  gi^e  the  heliometrical  results  against  the 
two  at  Berlin,  and  the  labour  of  reduction  in  the  two  instances 
can  safely  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  working  of  both  instruments. 

There  is  a  certain  progression  in  the  character  of  the  differences 
which  might  be  removed  by  a  shift  in  the  position-angle  of  the 
normal  line  to  which  the  Gottingen  positions  are  referred. 
Whether  the  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Schur  is  altogether  free  from 
objection  is  a  point  on  which  only  an  expert  is  qualified  to  express 
an  opinion.  We  are  simply  concerned  to  point  out  that  results, 
comparable  in  accuracy,  are  obtainable  with  the  transit-circle  with 
not  a  tithe  of  the  labour  and  time  required  by  the  elaborate  em- 
ployment of  the  hehometer.  William  E.  Plummsb. 


VsRZBiOHNiss  voK  ^^6  Stbrnoataloosn  *. — This  is  a  general 
synopsis  of  all  published  meridian  catalogues  From  1750  to  1900. 
In  all  there  are  336  catalogues  tabulated  by  M.  Kistenpart,  who  is 
to  be  thanked  for  supplying  so  real  a  want,  for  since  Mr.  Knobers 
summary  in  1877  nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  done.  The 
table  consists  of  six  columns,  and  enables  one  to  see  at  a  glance 
the  author,  the  symbol  generally  used,  the  number  of  stars  in  the 
catalogue,  a  rough  classification  of  the  stars,  epoch,  and  the  more 
elaborate  title.    For  example : — 


•Astronomucho 
Ge«ll8cbaft, 
IX.  Stiick. 


A.G. 

Camb. 

B. 


Ea 


14441 


M"  15' 
bis 

30°  57' 

+  54^  30' 
bis 

55*  47' 


1875 


1885 


Oambridge,       England, 
'897. 

Easan  Zenith  Stars,  pab. 
Kasan  Obserratory  (in 
Baasian),  1893. 


It  is  thus  seen  what  a  valuable  aid  it  forms  to  all  interested  in 
these  catalogues.  Without  actually  working  with  such  a  list  it  is 
impossible  to  say  much  as  to  its  completeness ;  there  are,  however, 
two  points  which  strike  oue  as  requiring  explanation.  The  B.  A.  C. 
is  not  included — possibly  because  it  is  not  an  original  catalogue; 
still  it  is  a  catalogue.  The  Nice  observations  are  also  included, 
-which  seem  to  us  should  scarcely  be  included  in  a  Hst  of  catti- 
loguet^  as  they  are  published  in  the  form  of  daily  journals  of 
observations. 


NOTES- 

CoicxT  Notes. — ^The  Comet   1900  c   (Qiacobini)  appears  to 
belong  to  Jupiter's  comet  family.     Prof.  Kreutz  has  deduced  the 

*  '  YeneiehnisB  ron  336  Steraoatalogeii,'  lommengestelt  ron  Fr.  Bistenpart. 
Brealau,  1901.  * 
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following  elliptical  elements  from  observations  on  Dec.  24,  28, 
Jan.  14  (Ast,  Nach,  3682): — 


Epoch    .. 

1 90 1  Jan.  14-5  Berlin  M.T. 

M 

6°  45'  47" 

tal      

171    29    II  1 

a 

196    32    34  \  i9o^'o- 

«  

.        29    52    17  j 

♦  

.       47    52    36 

1    

Ogrt 

5i5"-9i 

0-55329 

Period  . .  . 

6-878  years. 

Perihelion  Passage  1900  Nov.  28*29  Berlin  M.T. 

The  orbit  resembles  those  of  Wolfs  Comet  and  Comet  1892  V. 
(  Barnard). 

Epbemeris  for  Berlin  midnight. 


B.A. 
h    m      8 

Feb.  2 222     4 

10 2  52   10 

S.Dec. 

18   12 
16     6 

Feb.26... 
Mar.  6... 

B.A. 
h    m      8 
.      3  44  40 
•      4     7  53 

S.Dec. 

0       . 

II  57 

10     I 

18....     3  19  33 

14     0 

The  comet  is  now  extremely  faint. 

A.  C. 

D.C. 

Minor  Planet  Notes. — Five  new  planets  have  been  discovered, 
all  by  Prof.  Wolf  and  his  assistants  at  Heidelberg,  viz. : — FV  on 
Jan.  9,  FW  on  Jan.  13,  FX  on  Jan  17,  FY  on  Jan.  18,  FZ  on 
Jan.  18.     They  are  all  of  the  12th  or  13th  magnitude. 

There  was  also  an  announcement  that  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Geneva, 
U.S.A.,  had  discovered  three  minor  planets  near  Eros ;  this,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  a  mistake.  A.  C.  D.  C. 


Double  Stars. — In  the  A,  N.  3680-1  Dr.  Doberck  gives  a  set 
of  measures  of  double  stars  made  while  staying  with  Prof.  Thiele 
at  Copenhagen.  We  are  surprised  that  so  experienced  an  observer 
should  enter  his  stars  under  all  and  any  name  but  the  one  by  which 
it  is  generally  known.  Being  also  a  computer  of  orbits  he  must 
know  that  he  is  giving  needless  trouble  to  those  who  collect  the 
measures.  For  instance,  before  the  measures  of  H.  IV.  88  could 
be  entered,  reference  had  to  be  made  to  a  general  catalogue,  where 
it  vTas  found  to  be  no  other  than  S  412  A.C.,  or  7  Tauri  A..C. 

Some  of  Dr.  Doberck's  remarks  on  the  instrument  are  of  great 
interest.  The  object-glass  is  14  inches,  the  focal  length  15J  feet. 
The  images  of  the  stars  are  much  fainter  than  in  other  refractors 
of  smaller  aperture  through  which  he  has  looked,  which  he  attri> 
butes  partly  to  the  situation  being  in  the  midst  of  a  large  town, 
and  partly  to  the  great  convexity  of  the  lenses  both  in  the  O.Q. 
and  the  eyepiece,  and  suggests  that  a  remedy  might  be  in  the  use 
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of  single  lenses  in  the  eyepiece.  Short  focal  length  is  a  drawhack 
to  double-Btar  work  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  in  focussing,  because 
the  diameters  of  the  wires  are  proportioaately  increased,  and  be- 
cause much  stronger  illumination  of  the  field  is  required.  He 
suggests  quartz  fibre  for  short-focus  telescopes. 

The  instrument  was  installed  in  1 894.  The  dome  is  moved  by 
a  dynamo,  which  can  turn  it  completely  round  in  8  minutes. 

Prof.  Hussey  publishes,  in  No.  76  of  the  *  Publications  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific,'  a  discussion  of  the  measures 
of  Z  Equulei  [02  535],  with  the  view  of  calling  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  observing  it  very  frequently.  The  orbit  of  I  Equulei 
belongs  to  that  class  in  which  the  measures  may  be  changed 
through  180°  by  reason  that  the  components  are  of  very  similar 
magnitude.  It  follows  that  by  so  placing  the  measures  the  period 
can  be  made  a  sub-multiple  of  the  longest  period  which  can  be 
assumed. 

By  arranging  all  the  measures  in  the  first  and  fourth  quadrant, 
Prof.  Hussey  endeavours  to  show  that,  instead  of  the  accepted 
period,  11*6  years,  it  is  more  likely  5-8.  Much  as  we  should  like 
this  small  period,  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that  the  present 
paper  goes  no  further  than  Otfo  Struve  in  1874.  I  Equulei  was  dis- 
covered as  a  close  double  by  Otto  Struve  in  1852,  who  observed  it 
frequently  up  to  1874.  In  vol.  ix.  of  the  *Poulkova  Observations' 
he  remarks  that  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  period,  but 
leaned  towards  the  smaller.  Admitting,  for  the  moment.  Prof. 
Hussey's  arrangement  of  observations,  we  would  rather  favour  a 

period  of  — ,  or  3*9  years.    This  only  shows  the  need  of  following 

the  pair  closely,  and  Prof.  Hussey  is  to  be  thanked  for  drawing 
attention  to  it. 

The  same  number  contains  an  orbit  of  99  Herculis,  by  Prof. 
Aitken,  who  obtains  a  period  of  63*0  years.  It  is  a  difficult  star, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  all  the  measures.  The  following 
are  the  computed  positions  : — 

i9oi'5     323°*2         i"'38 

1902-5     325*0         I  '43 

New  Dibeotob  op  thb  Lick  Obsbbvatobt. — The  vacancy  at 
Lick,  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Director,  Prof.  J.  E.  Keeler,  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell.  When 
Prof.  Keeler  lefb  Lick,  in  the  year  1 891,  to  take  up  the  Director- 
ship of  the  Allegheny  Observatory,  Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell,  who 
had  been  Instructor  in  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  has  remained  a  member  of 
the  staff  on  Mount  Hamilton  ever  since,  and  now  takes  his  place 
as  its  head,  as  a  fitting  reward  for  ten  years'  solid  work.  Prof. 
Campbell's  observing,  in  his  earlier  years  at  Lick,  comprised  such 
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subjects  as  photographs  of  Jupiter,  Nova  Aurigas,  the  spectra 
of  coaiets,  and  diameter  of  Mars ;  but  of  late  years  he  appears 
to  have  devoted  himself  more  particularly  to  spectroscopy,  and 
determination  of  8t.ellar  motion  in  the  line  of  sight ;  his  researches 
of  this  kind  on  Polaris  will  he  remembered,  as  well  as  his  detection 
of  the  binary  character  of  Capella.  We  offer  congratulations  to 
Prof.  Campbell  on  his  appointment,  and  our  wishes  for  his  long 
tenure  of  the  office. 


Messages  fbok  Mabs. — We  feel  that  some  apology  is  needed 
for  the  appearance,  in  these  pages,  of  a  note  with  this  sensational 
heading ;  but  there  have  been  so  many  paragraphs  lately  in  the 
daily  press  under  the  title,  that  on  the  sole  ground  that  this  is  a 
chronicle  of  astronomical  and  ^ucut-astronomicai  events,  we  think 
the  subject  should  be  mentioned.  First,  a  telegram  came  from 
America  saving  that  Mr.  DouKlass,  at  Lowell,  had  seen  a  projection 
on  the  northern  edge  of  Icarium  Mare  which  remained  visible  for 
more  than  an  hour.  Some  one  interpreted  this  by  the  well-worn 
surmise  that  the  Martian  inhabitants  were  signalling  to  us.  Sir 
Kobert  Ball  tried  to  convince  the  public  of  the  fallacy  of  this  in 
one  of  his  lectures  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  and  M.'Flammarion, 
with  the  same  end  in  view,  explained  to  an  interviewer  that  thia 
appearance  was  probably  a  sunset  effect  on  our  neighbour.  Next, 
Mr.  Nikola  Tesla,  having  a  wireless  telegraphy  apparatus  on  a 
mountain  in  America,  said  that  he  had  noticed  effects  on  his 
receiver  for  which  he  could  not  account,  and  therefore  he  concluded 
that  they  must  have  been  caused  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mars.  The 
message,  according  to  Mr.  Tesla,  was  not  particularly  lucid,  being, 
as  he  said,  merely  *'  One,  two,  three  "  ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
explain  that  it  u  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  to  establish 
electrical  communication  with  our  neighbour.  These  utterances, 
which  have  been  cabled  at  length  to  the  English  papers,  have 
furnished  texts  for  many  jocose  paragraphs  and  small  poems  ;  the 
interviewers  have  been  busy,  and  Mr.  Tesla  has  got  the  notoriety 
he  no  doubt  wanted.  M.  Loewy  very  naturally  asked  his  inter- 
viewer, "  Why  Mars  ?  How  did  Mr.  Tesla  know  that  it  was  not 
Venus  or  Mercury  who  was  signalling  *'  ? 

A  third  matter,  which  comes  under  the  heading,  relates  to  a 
bequest  of  a  Madame  Guzmann,  who,  in  1891,  left  100,000  francs 
to  be  awarded  as  a  prize  to  the  first  person  who  shall  be  successful 
in  communicating  with  another  world  other  than  the  planet  Mars. 
The  Academy  hesitated  to  accept  the  bequest ;  but  has,  at  last, 
done  so,  influenced,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  the  will  goes  on  to 
say  that  each  time  the  prize  has  not  been  awarded  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  the  accumulated  interest  shall  be  attributed  to  a  work 
seriously  helping  the  progress  of  astronomy.  The  Academy,  in 
accepting  the  trust,  remarks  that  the  intentions  of  the  founder 
w^  be  scrupplously  executed,  and  quotes  from  Montaigne  :-^^  It 
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is  a  stnpid  presnmption  to  condemn  as  false  all  that  which  may 
not  appear  likely  to  us.  There  is  no  greater  madness  in  the 
world  than  to  reduce  everything  to  the  measure  of  our  capacity 
and  competence."  But  why  is  Mars  excluded?  Is  it  to  har 
Mr.  Tesla? 


Thi  Paris  Academy  has  awarded  prizes  as  follows: — ^The 
Lalande  Prize  to  M.  Giacohini,  for  his  cometary  discoveries  ;  the 
Damoiseau  Prize  to  Prof.  Hepperger,  of  Graz,  for  his  investigations 
relating  to  Biela's  Comet ;  the  Valz  Prize  to  the  Abbe  Verschaffel, 
for  his  invention  of  a  new  chronograph  and  other  work ;  the 
Janssen  Prize  to  Prof.  Barnard,  for  his  discovery  of  the  fifth 
satellite  of  Jupiter. 

XJiOTEBSAL  Tim. — At  midnight  on  1900  December  31  Spain 
adopted  Greenwich  Time  as  the  legal  time  of  the  country,  the 
hours  being  numberdd  from  one  to  twenty-four. 


The  Wbatheb  nr  Jakuart. — Cold  weather  prevailed  till  the 
9th,  the  mean  temperature  for  these  days  being  33^*1,  or  5°  below 
the  average.  On  the  7th  the  defect  of  mean  temperature 
amounted  to  io°*8.  The  lowest  recorded  temperature  was  21^*0 
on  the  9th,  and  on  the  7th  and  8th  the  minimum  temperatures 
were  23°-6  and  23®'3  respectively.  Prom  the  loth  to  the  27th 
(inclasive)  the  weather  was  generally  mild,  the  mean  temperature 
being  42^*3,  or  nearly  4°  in  excess  of  the  average  value.  There 
were  no  days  of  exceptionally  high  temperature,  the  highest  having 
been  54^  on  the  27th,  a  value  which  has  been  frequently  exceeded 
in  former  years.  At  times  very  high  barometric  pressure  was 
recorded,  notably  about  the  4th,  the  13th,  and  the  23rd.  On  the 
27th  a  violent  westerly  gale  was  experienced,  and  the  weather 
afterwards  became  much  colder.  Bain  fell  on  11  days  in  the 
month,  amounting  to  0*76  inch,  an  exceptionally  small  amount, 
falling  short  of  the  average  fall  by  1-23  inch.  W.  C.  N. 


E&BATA    IS    THB    *  COMPANIOIT,'    I9OT.— p.    8,    Jupitcr,    col.    7, 

transpose  "  m  "  *•  h  "  ;  p.  23,  in  col.  2  of  Table,  the  sign  of  P  should 
be  reversed  in  all  cases ;  p.  29,  period  of  Algol, /or  *'  h  m  s  "  read 
**  d  h  m." 


Wx  much  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Basil  Woodd 
Smith,  J.P.,  of  Hampstead,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Boyal  Astronomical  Society  and  a  frequent  attendant  at  ita 
Meetings. 

The  magnetic  elements  given  on  p.  68  of  our  January  number 
are  for  Greenwich. 
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Wb  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  Prof.  Turner's  new  book, 
'  Modern  Astronomy/  which  we  hope  to  say  more  about  in  our 
next  number. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical 
Society  will  take  place  on  Friday,  February  8,  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  proposal  is  to  be  made,  and  there  will  probably 
be  a  discussion  on  the  question,  that  the  Ordinary  Meetings  shall 
in  future  take  place  at  5  o'clock.  The  next  Meeting  of  the  British 
Astronomical  Association  will  be  on  February  27. 

Is  view  of  the  re-measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian 
in  Peru,  M.  F.  Gonnessiat,  of  the  Lyons  Observatory,  has  been 
appointed  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Quito  for  five  years. 

The  Gold  Medal  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society  has  been 
awarded  to  Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering,  of  Harvard. 


From  an  Oxford  Note-Book. 

The  most  notable- event  in  Oxford  during  the  past  month  has 
been  the  Proclamation  of  Edward  YII.  as  King.  It  is  not  fitting 
to  speak  here  of  the  death  of  our  beloved  Queen ;  but  it  may 
interest  others  to  know  how  a  new  King  is  proclaimed.  We  were 
summoned  to  the  Divinity  School  (the  big  assembly  hall  of  the 
University)  at  noon  on  Friday,  January  25.  The  large  hall  was 
naturally  crowded.  Punctually  at  noon  the  Vice-Chancellor 
appeared  and  read  in  Latin  the  reason  of  the  meeting — be  had 
received  a  message  from  high  quarters.  The  Senior  Proctor  read 
the  first  part  of  the  message,  which  enjoined  the  reading  of  the 
Proclamation.  This  was  done  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  as  he 
read  we  could  hear  the  distant  roar  of  the  crowd  at  Carfax  ♦,  where 
the  same  ceremony  had  been  finished  apparently  a  few  seconds 
earlier.  The  Vice-Chancellor  ended  with  an  impressive  ''God 
save  the  King ! "  and  the  assembled  Heads  of  Houses,  Doctors 
and  Masters  of  Arts  lustily  sang  the  Natioual  Anthem  in  its  new 
form,  followed  by  "  Three  cheers  for  the  King  I "  (I  have  never 
before  heard  a  Vice-Chancellor  call  for  "  three  cheers  ").  Then  a 
procession  was  formed  to  the  University  Church,  which  was  reached 
after  ronning  the  gauntlet  of  a  fire  of  kodaks.  Passing  right 
through  the  church  the  representatives  of  the  University  assembled 
on  a  platform  in  front  of  it  in  time  to  receive  the  Mayor  and  City 
authorities  from  Carfax,  who  again  read  us  the  Proclamation.  The 
Volunteers  meanwhile  were  having  a  very  hard  struggle  indeed 
with  the  crowd,  which  simply  packed  the  High  Street  and  pressed 

«  « QoAtre-Toie*,"  the  crom-toads  at  tl.e  centre  of  the  city ;  called  Four- 
ways  in  ThonittB  Hardy's  novels. 
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with  mach  UDseemliaess.  This  ended  the  ceremony  for  the  Uni- 
versity ;  but  the  City  authorities  went  on  and  read  the  Proclamation 
again  on  the  four  spots  where  the  City  gates  once  stood.  I  beUeve 
the  whole  programme  was  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  observances 
sixty-three  years  ago. 

The  closing  of  a  century  and  the  opening  of  another  brought 
inevitable  reviews  and  stock-takings  of  all  kinds,  and  science  came 
in  for  a  considerable  share  of  attention.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  in 
his  manifesto  in  the  Daily  Telegraphy  speaks  quite  encouragingly 
of  science,  and  selects  certain  names  for  special  commendation  : — 

Star-ejed  science  has  by  no  means  been  asleep  during  tbe  era  so  nobly  started 
by  Dalton  and  Davy  in  chemistry,  by  Lyell  in  geology,  and  such  truly  great 
workers  in  physics  as  Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  Lord  Kel?in. 

But  he  has  a  complaint  to  make  against  astronomers.  They 
have  not  sufficient  imaginatioD,  and  do  not  realize  their  true 
mission  in  the  world.  Surely  Sir  Edwin  must  have  neglected  the 
writings  of  M.  Flammarion  or  he  would  not  write  as  follows : — 

Yet  is  it  strange  how  philosophy  and  religion  still  seem,  in  an  age  illu- 
minated by  Qalileo,  Copernicus,  and  Newton,  to  stick  fast  in  tbe  unbeliefs  and 
narrow  estimates  of  Death  and  Defltiny  which  were  natural  for  Ptolemy  and 
Dante.  No  astronomer  has  dared  hitherto  to  let  the  teachings  of  his  spectro- 
scope and  stellar  chart  inspire  him  to  adequately  rebuke  the  petty  theories  of 
some  pulpits  and  the  materialists.  People  of  capacity  still  go  about  saying  that 
there  can  be  no  life  on  the  Moon  because  water  does  not  exist  there,  and  that 
the  Sun  must  roll  in  his  glory  untenanted  because  a  Jones  and  a  Smith  cannot 
breathe  incandescent  hydrogen. 


Mb.  Nicola  Tesla  has  been  saying  things  about  communicating 
with  Mars,  some  of  which,  as  reported  in  the  papers,  sound  rather 
wild;  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  allowance  for  the  amount  of 
dressing-up  done  by  the  reporter,  and  I  prefer  to  wait  until  some 
formal  statement  is  made  by  him  before  deciding  whether  he  is 
serious  or  not.  Those  who  heard  him  lecture  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
totion  some  years  ago  will  be  ready  to  believe  that  if  he  has 
anything  to  say  it  will  be  worth  hearing.  Sir  Eobert  Ball,  with 
his  wonderful  ^cility  as  a  popular  lecturer,  amused  his  audience 
at  tbe  Royal  Institution  by  a  reference  to  this  exciting  topic.  He 
reminded  them  that  if  the  signalling  to  Mars  was  to  be  done  by 
flags  they  would  have  to  wave  a  flag  as  big  as  Ireland.  But 
supposing  any  means,  visual  or  electrical  or  otherwise,  were  found 
for  communication,  he  felt  sure  that  when  that  interesting  event 
came  about  the  substance  of  the  first  message  received  would  be 
contained  in  three  words.  And  at  this  he  paused,  while  his 
listeners  waited  breathlessly  for  further  enlightenment.  '*  Those 
three  words  would  be,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "  *  Are  you  there  ? ' " 

VOL,  XXIT.  K 
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Mb.  H.  G.  Wells  is  writing  a  fine  story  in  the  Strand  Magazine 
Called  "  The  First  Men  in  the  Moon."     He  imagines  the  discovery 
of  a  substance  ("  Cavorite  ")  opaque  to  gravitation,  with  which 
his  two  principal  characters  surround  a  sphere  containing  themselves 
and  all  their  belongings.     The  cavorite  covering  is  not  permanent, 
but  is  in  sections,  each  of  which  can  be  rolled  up  like  a  roller- 
blind.     When  all  the  blinds  are  shut  no  gravitation  will  afPect  the 
inside  of  the  sphere,  and  it  will  fly  on  through  space  in  a  straight 
line.     Open  a  window  and  any  star  or  planet  in  that  direction 
will  attract  it,  so  that  the  occupants  are  enabled  to  tack  about  in 
space  just  as  they  wish.     They  voyage  to  the  Moon  and  land  on 
the  dark  side,  to  find  it  very  cold  indeed,  too  cold  to  think  of 
venturing  out  of  the  sphere.     But  the  sunrise  brings  with  it  a  vola- 
tilization of  air  which  had  been  lying  frozen,  so  that  they  come  out 
and  breathe  and  have  adventures.     They  are  surprised  to  find  that  ^ 
the  ordinary  effort  of  taking  a  step  carries  them  like  an  enormous 
jump,  and  the  vegetation  springs  up  under  the  scorching  rays  of 
the   Sun  at  a  stupendous  pace.      The  tantalizing  "To  be  con- 
tinued" occurs  in  the  last  number  just  at  the  point  where  they 
have  been  jumping  about  with  such  glee  and  recklessness,  and 
the  vegetation  has  been  springing  up  so  fast,  that  they  have  lost 
their  sphere,  their  link  with  civilization  ;  and  we  look  for  exciting 
events  in  the   sequel.     It  would  be  ungracious  to  criticize  so 
charming  a  romance,  but  one  cannot  help  feeling  an  occasional 
surprise  that  an  author  whose  scientific  knowledge  is  evidently  so 
complete  and  modern  should  occasionally  make  obvious  mistakes. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  write  the  romance  without 
them. 


Thb  same  number  of  the  Strand  Magazine  which  leaves  us  so 
anxious  for  the  fate  of  these  new  Jules  Vemians  does  its  best  to 
allay  our  anxieties  as  to  what  the  coming  century  is  to  bring 
forth.  Eight  men  of  science  have  been  interviewed  by  Mr.  Fre- 
derick Dolman  on  the  subject,  and  give  characteristic  replies  to  his 
enquiries.  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  thinks  we  shall  be  able  to  predict 
and  possibly  avert  famines  in  India  by  study  of  sun-spots  ;  and  I 
see  that  he  and  his  son  have  been  reading  a  paper  to  the  Boyal 
Society  on  the  subject.  To  me  the  same  old  mistake  seems  to  be 
miade  in  this  paper — of  generalizing  from  data  extending  over  far 
too  short  a  period.  But  Sir  Norman  has  had  some  experience, 
and  ought  to  know  what  he  is  about  by  this  time.  Perhaps  he 
does.  Sir  William  Preece  votes  for  '*  the  unexf)ected  "  happening, 
and  adroitly  evades  the  interviewer  in  this  way.  Sir  J.  Wolfe 
Barry  says  that,  whatever  happens,  the  engineer  will  be  to  the 
fore;  and  is  inclined  to  predict  the  general  adoption  of  the 
moving  platform  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  (in  which  suggestion, 
however,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  anticipated  him  in  *When  the 
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Sleeper  Wakes').  Sir  William  Crookes  has  ideas  of  the  same 
kind,  and  also  hedges  on  **  the  unexpected."  Mr.  Swan  looks  for 
some  new  chemicsJ  source  for  electricity,  and  M.  Berthelot  for 
chemical  food.  Sir  Henry  Eoscoe  says  we  shall  witness  the 
harnessing  of  many  Niagaras,  and  improved  sanitation  ;  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Bryant  hopes  for  means  of  preventing  or  curing 
many  more  diseases,  and  the  proper  use  of  hypnotism.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  series  of  predictions,  and  we  ought  to  be  Tery 
grateful  to  Mr.  Dolman  for  his  enterprise. 


The  Scientific  Eesults  of  the  Norwegian  North  Polar  Expedition 
are  being  published  in  English  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.)  in  a 
series  of  beautifully  printed  quarto  volumes,  of  which  Vol.  VI., 
which  has  recently  appeared,  contains  the  Astronomical  Observa- 
tions edited  by  Prof.  Geelmuyden.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  lot  of 
observing  the  companions  of  Nansen  managed  to  accomplish  in 
their  trying  conditions,  and  what  good  observations  they  made. 
Their  best  instruments  were  a  2 -inch  altazimuth,  with  circles  of 
4  inches  radius,  and  a  3-inch  telescope,  with  an  eyepiece  of  power 
65  used  for  observing  Jupiter's  satellites ;  and  with  these  and 
smaller  instruments  they  did  excellent  work.  Prof.  Geelmuyden 
finds  some  difficulties  in  making  the  best  use  of  the  80  obser- 
vations of  Jupiter's  satellites,  because  of  the  lack  of  good  tables, 
and  of  corresponding  observations  elsewhere  for  check.  He  has 
discussed  methods  of  empirically  correcting  the  observations  after 
the  manner  of  de  Glasenapp,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he 
knows  this  work  through  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  *'  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  author  t  am  in  possession  of  the  original  memoir, 
bat  as  I  am  quite  unacquainted  with  the  Russian  language,  my 
knowledge  of  its  contents  rests  on  a  very  clear  abstract  given  by 
Dr.  Downing  in  Tlu  Observatory^  Vol.  XII."  It  is  no  doubt 
selfish,  but  one  cannot  help  feeling  some  gratification  in  the  fact 
that  English  should  be  the  means  of  communication  between 
Kussia  and  Noru-ay,  and  the  Norwegians  have  thus  paid  us  the 
double  compliment  of  reading  Eussian  in  an  English  translation, 
and  printing  their  own  work  directly  in  English  for  the  Eussians 
to  read  if  they  be  so  disposed. 


It  is  good  news  that  Prof.  Barnard  is  going  to  Sumatra  to 
observe  the  Eclipse  next  May,  taking  the  61 -foot  telescope  and 
coelostat.  He  goes  with  a  party  from  the  Washington  Observa- 
tory, westwards,  unfortunately,  so  that  we  shall  not  see  him  in 
Europe  on  his  way.  Mr.  Newall  and  Mr.  Dyson  are  going  out 
on  a  Dutch  boat  in  company  with  Professors  A.  A.  Nyland  of 
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Utrecht,  W.  H.  Julius  (Professor  of  PhysicsX  and  W.  H.  Wilter- 
dink  (Second  Assistant  at  Leiden).  The  Dutch  have  supplied 
valuable  information  and  assistance  already,  and  are  obviously 
prepared  to  be  most  hospitable  in  Sumatra.  The  ^vriter  of  these 
Notes,  who  has  bad  occasion  to  mention  the  incidents  of  several 
Expeditions  in  the  kst  few  years,  feels  very  sad  at  not  being  able 
to  go  this  time. 

The  following  came  on  a  post-CArd  from  a  correspondent.  I 
must  apologize  for  his  languao^c ;  it  is  apparently  due  to  the  stress 
of  feeling  occasioned  by  getting  out  of  one's  bed  at  3  a.m.  on  a 
cold  morning  to  take  a  photograph  of  Eros,  (half  ?)  hoping  that  it 
may  be  cloudy.  I  have  known  the  feeling,  but  I  did  not  know  the 
proper  Greek  line  to  quote: — 

1  send  you  an  astronoinicul  quotation  from  Homer,  Iliad  iii.  364.  Perhaps 
you  will  think  it  good  enough  for  tho  Oxford  Note-Book : 

'ATpeiSt}s  d'  ipfiw^ev  llCtv  e/s  oitpavbv  Mvpvv. 
"  And  the  Bon  of  Atreua  goid  *  Damn  '  when  he  saw  that  the  sky  was  dear.** 

^/iiu(ei/=Baid  oi/ioc  or  *'aln8,"  hut  I  have  tried  to  he  idiomatic.  I  think  it  n 
legitimate  to  translate  evpuv,  hroad,  as  "  clear,"  for  the  sky  only  looks  broad 
when  it  is  clear.  Notice  the  emphatic  position  of  the  word  at  the  eud  of 
the  line. 


The  following  is  from  the  Da ilt/  News  of  1900  December  12. 
Comment  is  superfluous  : — 

Our  Berlin  Correspondent's  tdcgram  to-day  refers  to  the  quarrel  between 
General  ChaflTee  and  Count  von  Walderseo  rcgunling  the  remoral  of  the  famous 
bronze  astronomical  instruments  from  the  Tartar  Wall  at  Peking.  These 
instruments  were  manufactured  in  tlie  sc^venteenth  century  under  the  direction 
of  Ferdinando  Verbiost.  the  Jesuit  Father,  who  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Works  at  the  Court  of  the  Manchu  Emperor,  Xang  Hsi.  They  consist  of  a 
sextant,  a  quadrant,  an  armillary  sphere,  a  great  celestial  globe  adorned  with 
gilt  conBtellations,  and  a  few  other  instruments,  one  of  which,  an  azimuth  dial, 
was  presented  by  Louis  XIV.,  "  lo  Grand,*'  to  the  Chinese  Sovereign.  These 
scientific  appliances  have  long  been  a  conspicuous  and  familiar  object  to 
travellers,  and,  during  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  a  favourite  mArk  for 
photographers.  Erected  under  the  open  sky  on  an  elevated  bastion,  rising 
above  the  summit  of  the  East  Tartar  Wall,  the  bronze  fittings  have  been 
poHshed,  as  Lord  Curzon  snya,  to  a  "glossy  smoothness"  by  centuries  of  ex- 
posure to  the  dust-charged  air  of  Peking. 

There  is  a  peculiar  interest  attaching  to  these  astronomical  instruments,  as 
they  were  designed  to  replace  a  set  of  still  older  Mongol  instruments  (dating 
from  1279),  which  now  repose  in  the  grassy  courtyard  below.  Conseqiientlj 
the  appliances  of  the  Jesuit  Father  may  be  said  to  liave  represented  even  at  that 
date  an  Imperial  tribute  from  China  to  the  superiority  of  the  scientific  methods 
of  the  West.  The  domolitiou  of  the  Porcelain  Tower  at  Nanking  was  bad 
enough,  but  that  was  done  by  the  uncivilized  Taiping  rebels ;  tho  removal  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  venerated  antiquities  of  the  northern  capital  is 
not  creditable  to  Europeans. 
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ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL 
ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY. 

Friday,  1901  February  8. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Knobel,  Prendent,  in  the  Chair. 

Secretaries:  H.  F.  Newjlll,  M.A.,  and  F.  W.  Dysojt,  M.A. 

Mr.  Dyson  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  which 
were  confirined. 
^^  The  President,  We  are  assembled  here  to-day  as  astronomers, 
but  our  zeal  for  astronomy  has  been  quenched  for  the  time  in  the 
more  poignant  feelings  which  fill  each  one  of  our  English  hearts. 
"We  mourn  that  gracious  Lady,  so  great,  so  goo^,  so  wide  in  her 
sympathies  in  all  that  could  contribute  to  the  intellectual  and 
social  welfare  of  her  people,  who  was  our  beloved  Sovereign  and 
omr  august  CJueen.  The  expressions  of  sorrow  from  every  com- 
munity in  the  world,  especially  from  those  that  form  British 
communities,  have  filled  us  with  pathetic  feelings,  in  that  they 
unite,  absolutely  unite,  in  one  expression  of  appreciation  of  the 
wannest  possible  character  of  that  great  Sovereign  whom  wo 
grieve.  Your  Council  who  have,  as  every  member  of  this 
8ociety  has,  received  precious  favours  from  our  late  Queen,  in 
that  throughout  the  fwhole  of  her  reign  she  was  the  august 
Patron  of  our  Society,  have  decided  to  present  to  H.M.  the 
King  an  address  of  condolence  with  him  in  his  great  sorrow,  and 
congratulation  tliat  he  has  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  late 
liotber.  I  will  now  read  the  Address  which  the  Council  propose 
to  pass,  and  which  will  be  presented  to  His  Majesty  : — 

To  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY: 

Hat  it  plsase  Tocr  Majistt, — We,  the  Boyal  Astronomioal  Sodetj 
hnmbly  beg  leave  to  approach  Tour  Majesty  with  the  expression  of  our  deep 
aad  Nipeetful  sympathy  on  the  death  of  our  late  Sovereign,  our  beloved  Queen 

TOL.  XXIT.  L 
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Yictoria.  Her  noble  life  and  constant  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  her  nubjeoto 
demands  our  reyerence  and  has  won  our  deepest  affection.  We  look  baek 
with  pride  to  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  progress  of  the  arts  which 
her  glorious  reign  has  witnessed,  and  we  rejoice  that  it  was  oar  special  privilege 
that  it  pleased  her  to  extend  to  our  Society  throughout  the  whole  of  her  reign 
the  same  patronage  which  we  received  from  His  Majesty  William  the  IV. 
While  we  aeplore  the  loFsof  a  beloved  Sovereign,  we  hail  with  great  satisfisction 
and  congratulation  the  succession  of  Your  Majestj  to  the  Throne  of  this  great 
Empire,  being  fully  assured  that  under  the  auspices  of  Your  Majesty  the 
welfare  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire,  and  the  advancement  of  soienoe  and 
the  arts,  will  be  fully  maintained  and  promoted. 

We  pray  that  Your  Majesty  and  your  Royal  Consort  may,  under  the 
blessing  of  Qod,  be  granted  toth  health  and  happiness  and  a  long  and  pros- 
perous reign. 

I  ask  you  to  signify  your  approval  of  the  act  of  your  Council  by 
standing  up. 

The  Address  was  duly  approved,  the  audience  standing, 

Mr,  Inwards  read  the  Beport  of  the  Auditors,  which  stated  that 
they  had  examined  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  the  year  1900, 
and  had  found  and  certified  the  same  to  be  correct.  The  cash 
balance  in  hand  on  1900  December  31  was  ^549  128.  lod.,  as 
compared  with  ^434  68.  2d,  on  1900  January  i.  No  changes  had 
been  made  in  the  investments  of  the  Society.  They  had  inspected 
the  books,  instruments,  and  other  effects  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society,  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory 
condition.  Mr.  Inwards  added  that  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
continued  to  prosper,  and  there  would  soon  be  occasion  to  make 
a  further  investment. 

The  Treasurer's  accounts  and  the  Auditors'  report  thereon  were 
adopted  by  the  Meeting. 

Mr,  bewail  read  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Council  for  the 
pact  year.  The  Society  has  lost  by  death  the  following  Fellows : — 
J.  S.  Ancona,  Thomas  Buckney,  Lord  Faruham,  J.  E.  Keeler, 
E.  J.  Lowe,  John  McLandsborough,  Horace  Pearce,  W.  T.  Bad- 
ford,  Sir  Josiah  Bees,  T.  G,  Byland8,C.  Piazzi  Smyth,  J.  H.  Young  ; 
and  Associates  J.  E.  Keeler  and  Bobert  Luther. 

The  Beport  on  the  Progress  of  Astronomy  comprised  notes  on 
the  following  subjects : — Minor  Planets,  Meteors,  Figure  of  the 
Moon,  Prof.  Kapteyn's  proposal  for  determining  Stellar  Parallax, 
Double  Stars,  the  Greenwich  Ten-Year  Catalogue  (1890),  the 
Cataloguing  of  Astronomical  Literature,  the  Astrographic  Chart, 
Universal  Time,  the  Cape  Photographic  Durchmusterung  and  the 
Cordoba  Durchmusterung,  Variable  Stars,  the  Solar  Parallax  from 
the  French  Transit  of  Venus  observations,  th^  Comets  of  1900, 
the  Astronomische  Gesellschaft  Catalogue,  Solar  Spots  and  Pro- 
minences, Stellar  Spectroscopy,  and  Besearches  on  Stellar  Parallax 
made  at  the  Cape. 

During  the  reading  of  these  extracts  the  Hon.  H.  J.  Choate,  the 
American  Ambassador,  entered  the  room,  and  was  received  by  the 
President. 

The  President,    The  Council  has  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of 
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the  Society  to  Prof<*ssor  Edwiml  (liarlcs  Pickerlnu;,  for  }\U 
researches  ou  Variable  Stars  and  his  work  on  Astronomical 
Photography. 

Mr.  Knobel  delivered  a  suitable  adilress  on  the  work  of  Prof. 
FickeriDg,  setting  forth  the  grounds  on  which  the  award  was 
made;  in  conclusion  he  addressed  Mr.  Choat«,  and  handed  the 
Medal  to  him  for  transmission  to  Prof.  Pickering. 

Ulie  Hon.  H.  J,  ChoaU.  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
fioyal  Astronomical  Society, — It  is  a  source  of  great  regret  to 
Professor  Pickering  that  he  is  not  able  to  be  here  in  person  to- 
day to  receive  this  signal  mark  of  the  approval  of  this  distinguished 
and  venerable  Society.  But  you  can  well  realize  that  the  very 
heavy  responsibilities  and  duties  that  rest  upon- him  have  made  it 
impossible  for  him  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  absent  himself 
from  bis  post  for  so  long  as  would  be  necessary  to  cross  the  ocean 
and  present  himself  before  you.  1  esteem  it  a  very  great  compU- 
ment  to  have  been  asked  by  him  to  come  and  receive  this  Medal 
on  his  behalf.  I  regard  the  conferring  of  this  mark  of  approval 
npon  so  distinguished  an  American  astronomer  as  a  compliment, 
not  only  to  him,  but  to  the  country  that  is  so  proud  of  him. 
(Lend  applause.)  I  am  sure  that  when  you  hear  the  letter  of 
acceptance  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  read,  in  which  ho 
announces  for  the  first  time  the  very  latest  results  of  hie  researches 
—up  to  date — you  will  reaUze  that  the  bestowal  of  this  Medal  has 
not  only  already  stimulated  him,  as  he  says,  but  will  stimulate  him 
in  the  future  to  renewed  exertions  ;  and  not  only  him,  but  all  the 
other  men  of  the  same  science  in  America,  North  and  South,  who 
look  to  this  venerable  Society  as  the  absolute  authority  in  the 
science  which  they  follow.  (Applause.)  I  will  read  a  copy  of  the 
Jet^ter,  and  leave  the  original  for  filing  on  the  archives  of  the 
Sodrty  ♦.  Mr.  President,  I  receive  on  Professor  Pickering's  behalf 
tbu  Medal,  and  shall  transmit  to  him  this  signal  of  your  approval 
iv^tb  real  patriotic  national  pride.     (Loud  applause.) 

JOr.  Johnstone  Stoney,  It  is  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that 
I  yiae  to  propose  : — '*  That  the  Eeport  now  read  be  received  and 
adopted,  and  that  it  be  printed  and  circulated  in  the  usual  manner, 
tcwether  with  the  Beport  of  the  Auditors  and  the  President's 
Address."  The  Address  of  the  President  will  add  another  to  the 
^^yxi^  eeries  of  important  addresses  which  stand  recorded  in  our 
Transactions  and  Proceedings. 

Ooiotitl  Burton-Brown,  I  am  very  glad  to  second  this  motion. 
I  thirfci  that  we  shall  be  unanimous  in  adopting  the  Eeport  which 

^^^^«".  Cboste  read  the  letter,  in  which  Prof.  Pickering  expressed  his  appre- 
^**^ra  of  the  honoar,  and  in  conclusion  stated  that  he  had  pleasure  in 
•2*"*«nig  for  tbe  first  time  that  he  had  recently  obtained  photographs, 
^'^^  ^^eaoope  of  eight  inches  aperture,  of  the  spectra  of  stars  of  the  thirteenth 
™^i  toi^e,  so  faint  thai  tbe  stars  themselves  were  not  visible  in  a  telescope  of 
lS^  '^^hm  aperture.  The  Medal  would,  he  added,  be  a  great  stimulus  to 
wicwb  cii^  1^,^  n^i^  ^^  seemed  to  be  still  open  before  him. 

l2 
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the  Council  has  laid  before  us,  and  the  statement  of  accounts.  I 
think  the  progress  that  we  are  making  from  year  to  year  justifies 
us  in  doing  so  with  great  pleasure. 

The  President.  We  will  now  take  the  special  business  on  the 
Agenda  Paper,  namely  the  proposed  alteration  of  Bye-Law  42, 
which  Mr.  Xewall  will  introduce. 

Mr.  NewaU.  Notice  has  been  given  in  the  letter  summoning 
this  Annual  Meeting  that  an  alteration  of  the  hour  of  ordinary 
Meetings  is  proposed.  It  is  proposed  by  the  Council  that  the 
hour  of  the  ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  be  5  o'clock,  and 
that  Bye-Law  42  be  altered  accordingly.  It  will  be  remembered 
by  the  Fellows  that  a  similar  proposal  was  brought  before  the 
Meeting  last  year,  and  that  it  was  then  resolved  that  the  matter 
be  deferred  for  consideration  till  a  later  Meeting,  or  rather,  to  put 
it  more  precisely,  the  previous  question  having  been  moved,  we 
voted  it,  and  so  the  matter  was  dealt  with.  This  is  a  change 
which  is  of  very  considerable  importance.  There  has  been  a 
growing  feeling,  some  of  us  have  gathered,  that  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  Society  that  an  afternoon  hour  should  be  fixed, 
instead  of  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  as  at  present,  and  it  is  right, 
therefore,  that  this  question  should  be  put  to  the  vote,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Fellows  will  vote  according  to  what  each  one 
feels  to  be  his  own  convenience,  having  due  regard  also  to  what 
he  considers  to  be  the  real  interest  of  the  Society.  The  value  of 
a  change  can  really  only  be  gathered  by  an  actual  experiment,  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  change  does  not  commit  us 
permanently  if  it  is  adopted  on  the  present  occasion.  We  shall  be 
at  liberty  at  any  future  time,  I  take  it,  to  make  a  second  change, 
but  that  of  course  is  not  contemplated  in  the  present  vote.  If  we 
decide  in  favour  of  a  change  to  an  earlier  hour  of  meeting,  that 
decision  will  be  arrived  at  because  the  feeling  of  the  majority  is 
that  the  change  is  in  tha  interest  of  the  Society  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  at  present.  Anything  that  occurs  later  must  be  left  to  the 
future.     I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  more  to  add. 

The  President,  It  would  be  very  much  more  convenient  that 
we  should  consider  this  motion  as  business  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider to-day  without  any  reference  to  the  past.  In  reference  to 
what  took  place  last  year,  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Newall  is  correct, 
because  the  motion  then  was  disposed  of  and  done  with.  The 
motion  is  brought  forward  again  de  novo,  therefore  we  need  not 
refer  to  anything  that  took  place  last  year. 

Col,  Burton-Brown,    Has  the  motion  been  duly  seconded  ? 

The  President.  The  motion  is  brought  forward  by  the  Council, 
and  it  was  decided  by  the  Chair  last  year  that  a  motion  brought 
forward  by  the  Council  does  not  need  any  seconding. 

Col,  Burton-Brown.  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
this  motion,  which  has  now  become  an  annual  one.  In  a  con- 
servative association  of  this  kind  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  not 
to  moke  any  change  unless  we  know  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
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Society  approves  that  change.  I  rather  thought  when  we  had 
this  notice  put  before  us  that,  perhaps,  some  ballot-paper,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  would  be  sent  round,  so  that  the  opinions 
of  Members  or  Fellows  of  the  Society  might  be  known  and  laid 
l)ef6re  this  Meeting.  Of  course,  the  gentlemen  who  are  present  here 
represent  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Society,  and  I  have  heard 
from  a  great  number  of  sources  that  an  alteration  to  5  o'clock 
would  be  in  every  respect,  for  a  great  number  of  us,  exceedingly 
ioconvenient.  It  might  be  found  more  desirable  to  alter  our 
evening  Meetings  to  an  hour  earlier  than  5  o'clock.  In  several  of 
our  scientific  societies  the  hour  is  3  o'clock,  or  3^  30™,  and  for 
many  years  past  the  intelligence  shown  by  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  has  been  amply  borne  out  by  having 
our  Annual  Meeting  at  3  o'clock.  I  therefore  think  that  in 
making  any  alteration  in  time  we  should  have  the  hour  fixed  for 
3  o'clock  or  half-past,  instead  of  5  o'clock.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  5  o'clock  is  an  extremely  inconvenient  hour.  It 
would  interfere  with  our  dinner-time,  although  it  may  be  said- 
that  the  mental  relaxation  we  receive  here  is  much  superior  to  any 
physical  advantage  which  we  may  derive  from  dinner.  I  have 
been  told  that  3  o'clock  might  make  it  rather  inconvenient  for  the 
Council  of  the  Society,  but  I  think  the  gentlemen  forming  the 
Council,  who  give  up  so  much  of  their  time  and  convenience  for 
the  benefit  of  their  fellow  members,  would  not  hesitate  to  alter 
their  arrangements  for  the  good  of  the  Society.  One  thing  which 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  that  many  of  us  are 
country  members,  and  that  by  having  an  evening  Meeting  we  have 
always  the  excuse  for  a  day  in  town.  I  would  therefore  propose 
the  following  amendment,  which  I  hope  some  one  will  second  : — 
^  In  case  of  any  change  being  made  in  our  hour  of  meeting,  that 
3.30  be  fixed  as  the  time  of  Meeting  instead  of  5  o'clock,  as  now 
Recommended  by  the  Council." 

Sev.  J.  T.  W,  Claridge.  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  amendment  which  Colonel  Burton-Brown  has  now  brought 
forward.  Speaking  as  a  junior  Eellow,  as  I  live  at  a  distance  of* 
%boat  120  miles  from  town,  it  would  give  me  very  great  pleasure 
tio  attend  at  a  more  convenient  hour  than  the  present  one  of  S 
Cfc'clock.  It  would  give  me  the  opportunity  of  coming  up  from 
Staffordshire,  leaving  by  an  evening  traiiy,  and  so  getting  home  in 
^;ood  time  at  night.  I  appeal  for  those  who  live  a  long  distance 
^way,  and  if  the  Council  can  see  their  way  to  make  any  alteration 
X  myself  shall  be  extremely  gratified. 

Lieut.  Dannreuther.  I  think  the  Members  would  like  to  hear 
%te  views  of  the  Council  on  the  proposal  that  the  hour  should 
t»  3'  30". 

Mr.  Alex.  Foote.  I  think  the  onus  of  the  matter  lies  with  the 
Council.  I  think  the  Council  should  tell  us  whether  there  is  any 
large  desire  for  the  change.  Personally  I  do  not  think  8  o'clock  is 
^  good  hour  for  meeting,  as  it  comes  so  shortly  after  dinner.    Half- 
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pasfc  eight  would  be  better.  I  do  not  want  to  turn  the  Sodotjr 
into  a  gastronomical  Society,  but  8  is  a  bad  hour,  and  so  ii  half* 
past  3,  for  then  we  should  not  get  any  afternoon  tea.  I  woald 
suggest  8*"  30-. 

Capt,  Noble.  I  think  the  announcement  in  the  circular  con- 
vening the  Meeting  is,  perhaps,  a  bttle  misleading.  '^  Proposed 
by  the  Council."  Now  any  outsider  reading  that  would,  I  thinks 
suppose  that  the  Council  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  qua  Council, 
that  it  was  expedient  that  the  Society  should  meet  at  5  o'clock, 
and  therefore  they  proposed  it.  I,  as  a  Member  of  tiie  CoHncil, 
distinctly  understood  it  was  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Society 
for  their  decision,  and  that  the  Council  did  not,  qna  Council, 
express  any  opinion  on  the  matter.  I  am  certain  many  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  room  think  the  Council  are  recommending  this. 
The  Council  are  only  putting  the  question  before  the  Society  for  its 
decision.  They  are  not  saying  one  thing  or  another.  I  know 
what  I  should  like :  I  should  like  an  afternoon  meeting  very 
much.  It  would  suit  me  a  great  deal  better,  as  I  cannot  possibly 
attend  an  evening  meeting  without  staying  in  town  all  night.  Mj 
last  train  goes  at  7  o'clock  from  Victoria,  and  the  Meeting  at 
present  does  not  begin  till  8  o'clock.  It  should  not  go  forth  that 
the  Council  proposes  to  the  Society  that  it  should  meet  at  5  o'clock. 
The  Council  merely  say  that  the  question  has  been  mooted,  and 
that  it  is  for  the  Society  to  decide  the  particular  hour  at  which  it 
should  meet. 

The  President.  Perhaps  I  may  explain  that  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed to  the  Council  that  it  was  very  desirable  to  have  this 
question  ventilated  and  discussed.  The  only  way  that  it  could  be 
brought  forward  at  this  Meeting  was  by  a  definite  motion.  Thero- 
fore  a  motion  was  made  and  the  resolution  was  carried  by  the 
Council  which  is  now  brought  forward  as  special  business  for 
to-day.  The  only  possible  way  of  bringing  it  under  consideration 
and  discussion  to-day  was  to  do  it  in  the  way  it  has  been  done. 
It  could  not  be  brought  forward  in  any  tentative  manner.  All 
our  subject's  for  discussion  must  be  arranged  beforehand*  and 
therefore  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  subject  could  come  up. 
I  think  opinions  have  been  expressed  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
advantage  of  such  a  change. 

Professor  Twner,  I  should  like  to  say  vdt)\  reference  to  what 
has  fallen  that  my  opinion  as  to  what  happened  is  certainly  not  in 
accordance  with  what  Captain  Noble  said.  The  words  must  be 
taken  as  they  are  printed.  I  remember  the  vote  taken  was  one 
which,  to  my  surprise,  showed  that  a  majority  of  the  Council  were 
distinctly  in  favour  of  the  change.  Last  year,  I  may  say  that  bad 
it  not  been  for  the  rather  pronounced  opposition  of  our  present 
President,  the  change  would  have  been  effected.  It  will  be  \n  the 
recollection  of  most  present  that  when  the  proposal  wiis  made 
Mr.  Knobel  was  to  be  elected  President,  and  it  was  thought 
courteous  to  him  not  to  make  the  change  at  the  moment  he  was 
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about  to  ooeupj  the  Chair.  I  fanqr  that  last  jear  we  ahould  have 
adopted  the  alteiatioiis  had  it  not  been  for  these  coaditions.  I 
think  that  on  the  evidence  we  have  before  us  that  the  change  to 
5  o'clock  will  be  a  good  one.  As  has  been  said  by  the  Secretary, 
we  are  quite  at  liberty  to  go  back  to  the  old  hour  if  we  find  that 
the  new  one  proves  inconvenient.  As  to  making  the  hour  of 
Meeting  3.30, 1  am  afraid  that  would  not  be  convenient  for  the 
meetings  of  Council,  which  are  held  previous  to  the  ordinary 
meetings. 

JJr,  Common.    I  wish  to  move  an  amendment. 
The  PretidenU    Is  this  an  amendment  on  the  original  motion  P 
Dr.  Common.    It  touches  it  particularly. 
The  President    We  will  dispose  of  Col.  Burton-Brown's  amend- 
ment, and  then  we  will  consider  yours.    The  amendment  is  that 
the  hour  3.30  be  substituted  for  5  o*clock. 

The  amendment  was  put  to  the  vote  and  declared  lost. 
Dr.  Common.  The  Secretary  stated  that  if  the  time  5  o'clock 
was  found  to  be  unsuitable,  the  hour  of  8  o'clock  could  be  gone 
back  to.  1  would  th^^ore  move  that  the  time  of  the  Meeting  be 
audi  as  the  Council  may  fix  from  time  to  time.  We  would  thus 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Council. 

LieuL  DannretUher,  I  think  that  would  meet  the  ideas  of 
everybody  preseni;.  No  one  has  any  strong  bias  as  to  the  hour  o£ 
meeting  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Society.  I  beg  to 
■econd  this  amendment. 

The  Mtronomer  Boyal.  This  would  throw  a  very  invidious  task 
on  the  Council.  That  body  would  be  receiving  complaints  either 
from  those  who  wish  the  Meeting  to  be  held  in  the  afternoon, 
or  from  those  who  desire  it  to  be  held  in  the  evening.  If  you 
hold  Meetings  alternately  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the  evening, 
there  will  be  constant  complaints  from  both  sides. 

Col.  Burton-Brown.  If  this  amendment  is  carried,  how  are 
Fellows  who  do  not  attend  one  Meeting  to  know  what  hour  is 
fixed  for  the  next  Meeting  ?  Is  it  proposed  to  send  out  monthly 
post-cards  announcing  the  hour  ? 

The  amendment  waa  then  put  to  the  Meeting  and  received  no 
aipport. 

Bev,  S.  J.  Johnson.  It  may  be  possible  to  find  an  amendment 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  meet  the  views  of  both  sides.  I 
•hoold  like  to  propose  that  the  daylight  Meetings  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June  should  be  held  at  8  o'clock  as  heretofore,  and 
other  Meetings  at  <;  o'clock. 
This  amendment  was  not  seconded. 

Copt.  ^oUe  moved  that  the  afternoon  Meetings  be  held  at 
4  o'clock. 

Dr.  Einns.  1  beg  to  second  that  proposition,  for  then  1  shall 
be  able  to  get  home  by  7  o'clock. 

Col.  Burton-Brown.  1  hope  the  Council  will  accept  that  as  a 
£air  compromise  to  the  proposal  I  have  made. 
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The  Astronomer  Boyal,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
I  think  Fellows  must  consider  how  the  business  of  the  Society  is 
to  be  carried  on  by  the  CJouncil.  It  will  be  extremely  difficult  for 
them  to  meet  and  dispose  of  all  their  business  before  the  Meeting 
of  the  Society  if  it  is  3**  30".  At  the  same  time  the  fioyal 
Society  have  their  meetings  at  4.30,  and  the  Council  succeed  in 
getting  through  their  business  before  that  time,  although  with 
some  difficulty.  If  we  are  to  consider  the  convenience  of  the 
Council  it  will  be  more  desirable  to  have  our  Meetiugs  at  5  o'clock. 
It  is,  however,  practicable  to  have  our  Meeting  at  4.30,  and  yet 
to  do  the  business  of  the  Council  before  it. 

Col.  Burton-Brown.  I  think  the  Council  ought  to  consider  the 
wishes  of  members  generally,  and  I  say  this  without  any  disrespect 
to  the  Council. 

The  amendment  was  then  put  to  the  Meeting  and  declared  lost 
by  a  large  majority. 

A  FeUow.  It  seems  to  be  we  are  now  prepared  to  vote  on  the 
motion  as  submitted  by  the  Council. 

The  President,  The  arguments  brought  forward  relate  to  the 
habits  and  customs  with  regard  to  dinner  having  altered  since  the 
Society  first  started.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  hour  of  dinner 
has  become  very  much  later,  and  this  does  entail  a  certain  incon- 
venience to  members  attending  in  the  evening.  It  seems  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  a  change.  Professor  Turner  has  thought 
proper  to  remark  upon  the  opposition  that  I  have  persistently 
carried  out  during  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  I 
opposed  this  alteration  most  strenuously  throughout  this  period, 
and  I  would  still  have  opposed  it  if  carried.  As  to  the  business 
of  the  Council,  it  has  been  stated  that  its  business  can  well  be 
conducted  in  a  short  time.  I  take  exception  to  that  entirely. 
There  is  much  business  that  comes  on  at  the  end  of  the  Council 
Meeting  which  has  to  be  put  on  one  side  because  there  is  not  time 
to  consider  it.  This,  however,  is  a  question  which  concerns  the 
Fellows  at  large  and  not  the  Council.  It  is  a  privilege  which 
Fellows  have  the  right  to  enjoy,  and  it  is  for  them  to  decide 
this  question  and  not  the  Council  at  all.  Of  course,  the  Council 
have  a  voice  in  the  decision.  The  point  of  the  matter  is  whether 
the  change  will  work  well — whether  it  is  advisable  to  make  a 
change.  Those  are  the  points  which  you  have  to  consider  and 
weigh  well  before  you  give  your  vote.  If  there  is  no  other 
speaker  I  will  put  the  motion,  that  the  business  of  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  shall  begin  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Mr.  J.  J.  Atkinson  and  Mr.  Thwaites  were  ap- 
pointed Scrutineers  of  the  ballot-papers.  The  following  was  the 
result  of  the  election : — 

President'.   J.  W.  L.  Glaisher.      Vice-Presidents:   W.  H.  M 

Christie  (Astronomer  Eoyal),  A.  A.   Common,  E.  B.  Knobel^^ 
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Prof.   H.  H.   Turner.     Treasurer  :    W.  H.  Maw.      Secretaries : 

F.  W.  Dyson,  E.  T.  Whittaker.  Foreign  Secretary :  Sir  William 
Huggine.      Council:  Sir  William  Abney,  Sir  B.  S.   Ball,  Prof. 

G.  H.  Darwin,  Capt  E.  H.  Hills,  Frank  McClean,  Major  P.  A. 
MacMahon,  H.  F.  Newall,  Capt.  William  Noble,  A.  A.  Eambaut, 
G.  M.  Seabroke,  E.  J.  Spitta,  W.  Q.  Thackeray. 

Dr.  Olaisher  then  took  the  Chair. 

It  was  proposed  by  Maj.-Oen.  WaterJiouse,  and  seconded  by 
Sir  Erasmus  Ommanney^  "  That  a  vote  o£  thanks  be  accorded  to  the 
President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  other  Members  of  the  Council 
who  now  retire,  for  their  services  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
Society." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Auditors  of  the  Treasurer's 
accounts  and  the  Scrutineers  of  the  ballot. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 

Otto  Htlger,  204  Stanhope  Street,  Hampstead  Eoad,  N.W. 
lUv,  Oeo.^VickarS'GcuheU,  Grange-over-Sands,  N.  Lancashire. 

The  following  Candidates  were  proposed  for  election  as  Fellows 
of  the  Society  : — 

F.  A.  L.  Kitchen,  B.A.,  Naval  Instructor,  H.M.S.  *  Britannia,' 
Dartmouth  (proposed  by  H.  H.  Turner). 

Hev.  Richard  Coad  Pryor,  M.A.,  The  Eectory,  Grafton  Kegis, 
Stony  Stratford  (proposed  by  J.  W.  L.  Glaisher). 


THE  BEITISH  ASTEONOMICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  ordinary  Meeting  of  the  eleventh  Session  of  the 
British  Astronomical  Association  was  held  on  January  30th  at 
Sion  College,  Mr,  G.  M,  Seabroke,  F,R,A.S.,  President,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  President  referred  in  suitable  terms  to  the  death  of  her 
late  Majesty,  and  said  that  it  had  been  suggested  that  the  meeting 
should  be  adjourned  as  a  mark  of  respect,  but  as  many  of  the 
members  had  come  from  a  considerable  distance,  the  Council 
thought  it  inadvisable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Edwin  Hohnes  read  a  paper  entitled  "A  Chapter  for 
Astronomical  Beginners."  The  writer  remarked  that  astronomical 
manuals  contained  the  data  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  and 
satellites  given  with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  descriptive  writing 
of  the  highest  order  abounded ;  the  paths  were  traced  on  maps 
^th  loops,  and  stationary  points  and  places  where  they  advanced 
^r  retrograded  on  the  backCTound  of  the  stars,  yet,  when  the 
ordinary  reader  had  crammed  himself  with  periods  and'  distances 
suid  speculations,  he  was  still  at  a  loss,  when  confronted  with  the 
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night  sky,  and  could  not  bring  his  book  kamiag  to  bear  upon  hia 
personal  observatioDS  of  the  celestial  motiona.  Mr.  Holmes  then 
proceeded  in  a  very  simple  and  lucid  ooanner  to  deambe  the  patha 
of  the  different  planets  and  to  illustrate  the  leaaons  for  the 
yarying  altitudes  of  the  Moon,  pointing  out,  in  conclusion,  the 
absurdity  of  some  popular  weather  prorerbs  baaed  on  the  apparent 
portion  of  the  Moon. 

Capt,  NobiU  said  be  must  congratulate  Mr.  Holmes  on  his  style 
of  prophecy,  so  exactly  t^at  of  the  weather  almanacs,  which  said 
'*  It  will  be  wet  on  Tuesday,  unless  it  is  fine,  in  which  case  it  woot 
rain.''  There  was  a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing  now,  and 
bringing  a  little  common  sense  to  bear  on  the  matter  was  likely  to 
prove  beneficial  in  a  great  many  directions.  As  to  what  Mr. 
Holmes  bad  said  about  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  face  of  the 
sky,  there  was  a  curious  illustration  of  that  not  many  years  ago 
(HI  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  when  M.  Lescarbault,  who  would 
doubtless  be  recollected  as  the  discoverer  of  Vulcan,  discovered 
another  planet,  which  was  duly  announced  in  the  Academie  des 
Sciences ;  but  unfortunately  the  object  turned  out  to  be  Saturn. 

Mr.  Newhegin  said  Mr.  Holmes  needed  to  make  no  apology  in 
introducing  his  paper,  to  which  he  (the  speaker)  had  listened 
with  the  greatest  pleasure.  There  was  so  much  in  it  that  was  so 
thoroughly  practical  and  useful,  not  only  to  beginners  in  astronomy, 
but  even  to  those  who  had  long  been  able  to  realize  the  true 
relationships  of  the  paths  of  the  planets  and  the  Sun.  He  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  paper  which  had  been  read  would 
help  even  members  of  the  Association  when  they  were  asked 
difficult  questions  by  those  who  were  outside ;  and  certainly  those 
outside  who  were  not  astronomers,  and  who  had  the  opportunity 
of  reading  the  paper,  would  learn  much,  and  would  be  greatly 
assisted  in  doing  so  by  the  extreme  lucidity  of  the  paper  itself. 

Mr,  Maunder  thought  Mr.  Holmes  had  hit  upon  a  real  blot  on 
many  of  their  astronomical  text-books,  viz.:  that  they  did  not 
sufficiently  describe  and  explain  the  actual  appearances  presented 
to  them  in  the  sky.  He  supposed  the  question  most  &equently 
addressed  to  the  Astronomer  Boyal  at  Greenwich  Observatory,  or 
to  himself  privately,  was  to  ask,  respecting  tiie  planets  Venus  or 
Mars,  *' What  could  that  strange  star  be?"  It  was  clear,  from 
such  questions,  that  there  was  an  almost  entire  ignorance  of  the 
actual  aspect  presented  by  the  midnight  sky  night  after  night 
amongst  the  general  population  of  the  country,  and  not  merely 
amongst  those  who  might  be  called  the  uneducated.  It  struck 
him  that  if  they  could  bring  home  to  a  very  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  population  than  at  present  took  an  interest  in  such 
matters,  that  there  was  a  real  naked-eye  astronomy  which  did  not 
require  instruments,  but  that  simply  required  them  to  watch  the 
changing  aspect  of  the  heavens  intelligently,  it  would  do  such  people 
good,  and  certainly  promote  a  living  interest  in  astronomy. 

The  Pre$ident^  alluding  to  the  blunders  that  even  educated  people 
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sometimes  make,  said  he  wa8  reminded  of  a  atory  that  his  old 
friend  Archdeacon  Wilson  used  to  tell.  The  Archdeacon,  when 
revisiting  his  old  school  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  was  asked  bj  a  leading 
banker  of  the  island  why  it  was  that  the  weather  was  always  fine 
when  the  Moon  was  on  her  back  and  able  to  hold  the  water ;  but 
that  when  the  Moon  was  tipped  up,  so  that  the  water  ran  out,  it 
was  always  wet  weather.  He  remembered  on  one  occasion  showing 
some  University  Frofeseors  and  mathematical  masters  the  planet 
Venus  through  the  telescope,  when  one  of  them  remarked,  "  Why, 
that  is  not  Venus ! — it  isu't  round ! "  It  was  well  even  for  scientists 
to  go  back  again  now  and  then  to  the  **  goose-step." 

Mr.  Crommelin  gave  a  resume  of  the  report  of  the  Mars  Section 
for  1898-99,  submitted  by  the  Director,  Mr.  E.  M.  Antoniadi. 
Both  the  recent  and  the  coming  oppositions  were  unfavourable  as 
regarded  the  distance  of  the  planet  from  the  Eartili.  In  the  recent 
opposition  its  least  distance  was  60,000,000  miles,  as  compared  with 
52,000,000  miles  four  years  ago,  and  the  distance  would  be  even 
greater  at  the  coming  one,  which  would  be  the  most  unfavourable 
opposition  possible  as  regarded  distance.  There  was,  however,  one 
favourable  feature  in  the  opposition  of  two  years  ago :  Mars  was 
near  its  greatest  declination  at  the  time  of  opposition,  ao  that  it 
was  very  high  up  for  observers  in  this  country.  Moreover,  as  the 
report  referred  to  an  opposition  when  the  N.  side  was  turned 
nearer  to  us  than  the  south,  it  had  the  advantage  of  dealing  with 
a  face  of  the  planet  which  was  not  so  well  known.  The  (Section 
mieht  be  congratulated  on  having  amongst  its  members  such 
skuful  observers  as  Capt.  Moleswortb  and  the  Bev.  T.  E.  B. 
Phillips.  The  recent  areographic  work  of  the  former,  baaed  on 
172  drawings  of  the  planet,  was  a  worthy  sequel  to  that  made  at 
the  1896-97  apparition.  Mr.  Phillips  was  even  more  successful 
in  1898-99  than  two  years  previously.  His  results  had  been 
80  fully  confirmed  from  all  qufurters  as  to  stamp  him  as  one  of  the 
very  first  observers  in  the  British  Isles.  By  his  detection  of  the 
canals  as  edges  to  diffused  shadings,  the  Bev.  P.  H.  Hempthorne 
had  done  more  than  anybody  else  in  these  days  to  increase  our 
knowledge  of  these  enigmatical  lines.  Notwithstanding  the 
natural  scepticism  of  many  scientific  men,  every  opposition  brought 
with  it  its  own  contingent  of  confirmation  of  Sohiaparelli's  discovery 
,  of  linear  markings  apparently  furrowing  the  surface  of  the  planet 
Mors.  At  the  last  apparition  the  canals  had  been  seen  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Section.  The  report  contained  sevend  illus- 
trations, and  some  of  these  were  thrown  on  the  screen  with  the 
^d  of  the  lantern. 

Mr,  Maunder  did  not  think  it  possible  to  discuss  adequately 
Air.  Antoniadi's  most  admirable  report  from  simply  hearing  it; 
^ut  there  was  one  fact  which  had  come  strongly  home  to  his  mind, 
s^nd  that  was  the  immense  amount  of  labour  and  skill  which  that 
Sentleman  had  bestowed  upon  the  discussion  of  the  material  with 
^^^Uch  the  Section  had  supplied  him.     He,  the  speaker,  had  a 
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rather  painful  recollection  of  the  amount  of  work  which  the  1892 
report  gaire  him,  and  Mr.  Antoniadi  had  had  a  very  much  heavier 
task  before  him  in  connection  with  the  report  now  presented, 
and  he  was  certainly  to  be  very  heartily  congratulated  upon  the 
success  which  had  attended  his  labours. 

Jdr,  Newbegin  was  inclined  to  think  the  report  just  presented 
was  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  had  ever  been  submitted  by  the 
Mars  Section.  There  was  positive  confirmation  by  many  observers 
of  the  markings  known  as  canals,  and  they  also  for  the  first  time 
learned  that  these  canals  crossed  not  only  the  bright  regions  of 
the  planet  but  the  dark  regions  also.  That  would  help  in  the 
future  towards  showing  what  these  canals  really  were. 

Capt,  Noble  said  the  drawing  of  the  late  Mr.  Green  would  never, 
in  his  (the  speaker^s)  humble  opinion,  be  surpassed  as  accurate 
representations  of  the  surface  of  Mars  as  it  exists.  Mr.  Green 
held  the  opinion,  which  Mr.  Antoniadi  attributed  to  Mr.  Maunder, 
viz. :  that  these  so-called  canals  (he  said  "  so-called,"  because  ho 
considered  the  word  "canals"  a  perfect  solecism,  for  in  any 
terrestrial  sense  it  was  physically  impossible  that  they  could  be 
canals)  were  the  edges  of  shadings.  Among  the  drawings  of  these 
so-called  canals  just  shown  on  the  screen  there  was  one  with  a 
straight  line  extending  across  the  planet,  as  if  it  had  been  ruled. 
Now  what  sort  of  a  marking  would  appear  as  a  straight  line  for 
three  or  four  thousand  miles  across  a  spherical  planet? 

The  President  said  that,  whatever  might  be  their  opinions  on  the 
canals  of  Mars,  he  was  sure  they  would  agree  that  Mr.  Antoniadi 
had  shown  great  energy,  and  had  taken  an  enormous  amount  of 
trouble,  in  preparing  his  report  and  producing  the  maps  which 
accompanied  it. 

Mr.  H.  Keatley  Moore,  Col.  Burton-Brown,  and  Mr.  Maunder 
described  the  best  ways  of  reaching  Sumatra  for  the  benefit  of  any 
members  who  might  wish  to  observe  the  forthcoming  eclipse  in  May, 
giving  dates,  and  fares  and  weather  prospects,  &c.  The  meeting 
was  then  adjourned  to  February  27th. 


BQYAL  MBTEOEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  February  20,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Westminster,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dines,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  loyal  and  dutiful  Address  of  condolence  and  homage  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  E.  Mawley  presented  his  Report  on  the  Phenological  Ob- 
servations for  1900.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  and 
spring  the  weather  proved  cold  and  sunless,  but  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  the  temperature  was,  as  a  rule,  high,  and  there  was 
an  unusually  good  record  of  bright  sunshine.  As  affecting  vege- 
tation the  two  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  phenologi(»I  year 
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ending  November  1900  were  the  cold,  dry,  and  gloomy  character  * 
of  the  spring  months  and  the  great  heat  and  drought  in  July. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  floweriug-season,  wild  plants  came 
into  blossom  much  behind  their  average  dates,  indeed  later  than  in 
any  year  since  1891.  Such  spring  emigrants  as  the  swallow, 
cuckoo,  and  nightingale  were  also  later  than  usual  in  visiting  these 
shores.  Taking  the  British  Isles  as  a  whole,  the  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats  were  all  more  or  less  under  average.  The  yield  of 
hay  was  poor  in  the  southern  half  of  England,  but  elsewhere  varied 
from  a  fair  to  an  abundant  crop.  Turnips  and  swedes  were 
almost  everywhere  deficient,  but  there  was  a  heavy  crop  of 
mangolds.  Potatoes  were  under  average.  This  was  a  bountiful 
year  as  regards  fruit,  the  yield  of  apples,  plums,  and  all  the  small 
fruits  being  in  excess  of  the  average. 

Mr,  A,  E,  Watson  read  a  paper  entitled  "A  Eeview  of  past 
Severe  Winters  in  England,  with  Deductions  therefrom."  From 
an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  severe  winters  of  the  last 
300  years,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  most 
frequent  in  the  years  with  the  numbers  o-i  and  4-5.  He  is  also 
of  opinion  that  the  severe  winter  in  the  middle  of  each  decade  is 
generally  a  late  one  (January  to  March),  while  that  at  the  be- 
ginning or  end  of  each  decade  is  generally  an  early  one  (November 
to  January). 


Modem  Astronomy^. 

"  Omnia  mutantur,"  wrote  Borbonius,  *'  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis  "  ; 
nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  this  trite  aphorism  than  that  afforded  by  the  marvellous 
change,  alike  in  instruments,  methods,  and  results,  which  has 
characterized  the  astronomy  of  the  concluding  quarter  of  the 
XlXth  Century,  and  which  is  well  described  as  a  "  revolution " 
by  the  author  of  the  really  admirable  little  book,  as  instructive 
and  interesting  as  it  is  merely  readable,  now  lying  before  us. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  pointed  out  in  his  preliminary  remarks  by 
the  Savilian  Professor,  that,  prior  to  about  the  year  187  5,  astronomers 
as  a  body  felt  with  a  kind  of  smug  self-satisfaction  that  something 
approaching  to  finality  had  been  reached  in  the  methods  of  astro- 
nomical work,  and  that  anything  that  was  to  be  effected  or  discovered 
must  be  so  discovered  in  modes  which  had,  as  it  were,  become 
crystaHized,  not  to  say  perfected,  and,  as  it  were,  sanctified  by  long 
use  and  experience.  Let  us,  then,  glance  at  the  condition  of 
English  astronomy,  and  incidentally  at  the  astronomy  of  other 

*  Modern  Astronomy.  Being  some  Aoeoant  of  the  Revolution  of  the  laet 
Qoarter  of  a  Oenturr.  By  Herbert  Hall  Turner,  F.B.S.,  Savilian  Frofeaw>r  of 
AMnmomy  and  FeUow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Westminster:  Archibald 
Comteble  k  Co^  Ltd.,  1901.    60.  net. 
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nations,  prior  to  the  year  1875,  ^^^  epoch  selected  by  our  author 
as  Uiat  at  which  modern  astronomy  took  its  rise.  "When  Airy 
succeeded  Pond  as  Astronomer  Boyal,  his  first  care  was  to  furnish 
the  Boyal  Observatory  with  instruments  of  the  highest  class.  The 
old  mural  circle  and  the  transit  instrument  were  combined  in  the 
form  of  that  transit-cirele  which  is  even  now  unsurpassed  for 
meridian  work.  He  deyised  an  altazimuth  for  the  observation  of 
the  Moon  out  of  the  meridian,  and  invented  a  form  of  the  reflex 
zenith-tube  (the  idea  of  which,  by  the  way,  dates  back  to  Flamsteed) 
that  by  the  observation  of  y  Draconis,  a  star  crossing  the  zenith 
of  Greenwich,  the  corrections  in  the  stu^s  position  due  to  aberration, 
parallax,  &c.  might  be  determined  with  all  needful  accuracy. 
And  last,  and,  nowadays  we  should  say,  by  no  means  least,  he 
set  up  what  was  long  known  as  the  south-east  equatorial,  carrying 
a  refracting  telescope  of  13  inches  aperture,  of  which  last  addition, 
though,  he  wrote  in  his  report  for  1859 : — "  I  can  only  trust  that 
while  the  use  of  the  equatorial  within  legitimate  limits  may  enlarge 
the  utility  and  reputation  of  the  Observatory,  it  may  never  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  that  which  has  always  been  the  staple 
and  standard  work  here.*'  There  is  surely  in  this  utterance  some7 
thing  reminiscent  of  the  unfortunate  Irish  lady  who,  driven  by 
dire  distress  to  cry  goods  for  sale  in  the  street,  said  that  she  did 
so  in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice  that  she  hoped  nobody  heard  her ! 
The  fact  is,  or  was,  though,  as  the  first  ^*  King's  Astronomer," 
flamsteed  was  commanded  by  Charles  II.  "  to  apply  himself  with 
the  most  exact  care  and  diligence  to  the  Eectifying  the  Tables  of 
the  Motion  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Plaoes  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  so  much  desired  Longitude  at  Sea,  for  the 
perfecting  the  Art  of  Navigation";  so  anything  outside  of  this 
immediate  object  was  regarded  by  Airy  as  an  unwarrantable 
interference  with  the  prime  and  capital  end  of  the  Boyal  Obser- 
vatory, and  as  a  distraction  of  the  observers  from  their  legitimate 
duty.  It  was  all  very  well  for  the  amateur  to  employ  the  equatorial 
for  the  scrutiny  of  the  physical  detail  of  the  Moon  and  planets, 
for  the  measurement  of  double  stars,  and  the  like ;  but  that  such 
scientific  frivolity  should  intrude  into  the  curriculum  at  Greenwich 
was  a  thing,  if  not  to  be  prevented,  at  all  events  to  be  apologized 
for.  Of  the  magnificent  work  done  with  the  transit-circle  it  is 
superfluous  to  remind  anyone  who  w  ill  read  these  lines.  The  form 
of  altazimuth  devised  by  Airy  was  not  such  a  conspicuous  success ; 
it  did,  to  a  certain  extent,  help  in  the  construction  of  lunar  tables, 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  by  no  means  fulfilled  its  original  promise  of 
usefulness.  It  has  been  superseded,  as  we  shall  immediately  see, 
by  a  transit-circle  which  may  be  laid  permanently  in  any  azimuth. 
Nor  was  the  reflex  zenith-tube  much  more  successful.  We  imagine 
that  its  use  ceased  ^ith  Airy's  retirement.  SSuch,  then,  briefly, 
were  the  instruments  in  use  at  Greenwich  up- to  the  date  assigned 
by  Professor  Turner  as  that  of  the  dawn  of  modem  astronomy  ; 
and  although  work  of  the  most  valuable  kind  was  performed  with 
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them,  it  was  essentially  meridian  work,  and  hence  of  the  most 
circumscribed  character.  We  have  said  above  that,  inter  alia,  the 
measurement  of  doable  stars  was,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  the 
hands  of  amateurs;  and  as  late  as  1873  we  find  so  distinguished  a 
member  of  that  body  as  the  late  Prebendary  Webb  writing  to  him 
wbo  is  now  facile  prinaps  in  the  field :  "  It  will  hardly  be  possible 
f<Nr  you  to  go  on  for  any  great  length  of  time  as  you  have  begun, 
because  the  number  of  such  objects  is  not  interminable";  albeit 
since  then  Professor  Burnham  has  added  more  than  1000  new  pairs 
to  his  own  list !  Verily  the  earnest  astronomer  must  eschew  Lord 
KuBsell's  injunction  to  ''  rest  and  be  thankful." 

Mr.  Christie  assuredly  did,  for  on  his  advent  to  the  position  of 
Astronomer  Boyal  be  at  once  set  to  work  to  bring  the  Eojal 
Observatory  into  such  a  state  of  efficiency,  alike  as  regarded  its 
instriunents  and  the  modes  of  employing  them,  as  should  enable  it 
to  maintain  its  position  as  the  head  of  all  such  institutions,  and  to 
enable  it  to  cope  with  the  problems  which  were  then  beginning  to 
present  themselves  for  solution.  The  13-inch  equatorial  patronized 
Of  his  predecessor  was  replaced  by  one  of  28  inches  aperture,  and 
the  old  altazimuth  superseded  by  what  is,  as  we  have  previously 
said,  really  a  transit-circle  capable  of  being  fixed  rigidly  in  any  given 
azimuth.  But  the  28-inch  telescope  is  not  the  only  large  instrument; 
that  has  been  added  to  the  equipment  at  Greenwich.  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  has  presented  a  great  photographic  refractor  of  26  inches 
aperture,  with  a  30-inch  reflector,  made  by  Dr.  Common,  attached  to 
the  same  mounting.  Another  large  instrument  for  solar  photo- 
graphy has  also  been  presented  to  the  Observatory  by  the  same 
munificent  donor.  We  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  on  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  at  Greenwich  in  its  instrumental 
equipment,  because  they  will  serve  more  or  less  to  explain  the 
alteration  in  methods  which  has  taken  place  during  the  period 
Bnder  review. 

Kow  our  reference  to  the  photographic  telescopes  in  use  at  the 
Boyal  Observatory  may  well  serve  as  an  introduction  to  one  of  the 
two  chief  factors  which  have  gone  to  revolutionize  astronomy  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  We  refer,  of  course  to  celestial 
photography  and  spectroscopy.  When  the  late  Dr.  De  la  Bue,  in 
1857,  initiated  the  taking  of  solar  photographs  at  Kew,  very  little 
did  he,  or  could  he,  think  to  what  vast  dimensions  the  photography 
of  the  heavens  would  grow,  or  to  what  results  of  the  most  vital 
and  capital  importance  it  was  destined  to  lead.  We  are  reiterating 
a  very  familiar  fact  indeed  in  Ba3ring  that  daily  photographs  of  the 
aolar  surface  are  now  taken  both  in  the  Old  and  ISew  World,  in  both 
the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres.  But  the  Sun  is  very  far 
from  being  the  only  object  in  the  sky  to  which  the  telescope 
ol  the  photographer  is  systematically  directed.  At  the  Faria 
Observatory,  and  again  at  Prague  and  at  Mount  Hamiltop,  pictures 
^  the  Moon  of  unsurpasiable  beauty — and,  ea  iiecessiuue,  aceu- 
xicf — are  io  the  coufse  of  production.     Professor  Barnard  haa 
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applied  this  means  to  the  dellneatioa  of  comets  with  conspicuous 
success,  while  Dr.  Isaac  Roberts's  invaluable  portraits  of  nebulae, 
clusters,  and  other  details  of  the  stellar  universe  are  familiar  to  all. 
it  being  difficult  to  exaggerate  their  importance  as  supplying  means 
of  future  reference  and  comparison.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the 
application  of  photography  to  the  study  of  the  celestial  vault  of 
the  highest  interest  and  most  far-reaching  effect  which  has  dis- 
tinguished the  concluding  quarter  of  the  XlXth  Century  is  that 
of  the  charting  of  the  entire  heavens,  which  has  been  the  outcome 
of  the  International  Astrographic  Congress  which  met  in  Paris  in 
1887.  The  advantage  of  this  method  of  mapping  the  stars,  visible 
and  invisible,  it  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate;  notably 
since  it  has  been  found  that  the  micrometrical  measurement  of  the 
positions  of  the  stellar  images  on  the  plates  by  means  of  rectangular 
co-ordinates  is  susceptible  of  a  degree  of  accuracy  perhaps  even 
surpassingihat  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  transit-circle.  Among 
those  who  have  contributed  to  this  capital  effect,  the  Savilian 
Professor  himself  may  legitimately  say  with  ^neas  "  et  quorum 
pars  magna  fui."  Micrometrical  measures  of  lunar  photographs 
promise  to  supply  a  means  of  minute  accuracy  in  charting  the 
Moon  which  have  hitherto  been  wanting.  Photography,  again, 
has,  by  the  ingenuity  of  Captain  Hills,  been  apphed  to  the  curiously 
unlikely  object  of  fixing  the  Moon's  place  among  the  stars  at  any 
given  instant,  and  so  determining  terrestrial  longitude.  Our 
author's  faith  in  its  future  development  is  seemingly  unlimited : 
^*  sooner  or  later,"  he  says,  ^'the  photographic  plate  is  bound  to 
replace  the  observer  at  the  eye-end  of  the  transit-circle,  though  as 
yet  there  is  little  progress  in  this  direction  to  report."  Among 
other  advantages,  this  must  eliminate  that  puzzling  defect  &miliar 
as  '*  personal  equation." 

Of  celestial  spectroscopy  waning  space  warns  us  that  we  most 
treat  but  briefly.  It  would  boot  nothing  to  retell  here  how  this 
was  practically  initiated  by  him  who  \s  facile  princeps  among  British 
observers  with  the  spectroscope,  Sir  William  Huggins,  nor  with 
what  success  it  has  been  employed,  by  himself,  McClean,  Newall, 
Evershed,  Loc-kyer,  and  others  in  this  country,  and  at  Harvard, 
Potsdam,  and  elsewhere  abroad.  Already  has  it  given  us 
information  of  the  highest  value  as  to  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  Sun,  the  planets,  and  the  fixed  stars,  and  enabled  something 
like  a  classification  of  the  latter  to  be  made  on  scientific  grounds. 
Moreover,  by  the  application  of  what  is  known  as  '^  Doppler's 
principle  "  the  rate  of  motion  of  various  celestial  bodies  in  the  line 
of  sight  has  been  measured,  the  constitution  of  the  remarkaUe 
system  of  the  variable  star  Algol  established,  and  the  rotation  of 
Saturn's  rings  made,  as  it  were,  visible.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  typical  results  obtained.  We  must  hasten  to  briefly  review 
some  modem  astronomical  results. 

Among  the  most  curious  and,  save  to  the  gravitational  astro- 
nomer, least  explicable  of  these  is  the  establishment  by  Mr.  Chandler 
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of  the  rotation  of  the  pole  of  the  Earth's  axis  in  a  period  of  some 
14  months.  Its  path  is  one  of  very  remarkable  intricacy.  Were 
it  a  circle  it  would  have  a  radius  of  less  than  36  feet ;  and  yet, 
owing  to  the  refined  nature  of  modem  observation,  this  tiny  orbit 
creates  a  measurable  periodic  change  in  terrestrial  latitudes. 
Another  result  has,  thanks  to  Sir  David  Gill  and  the  heliometer, 
been  achieved  in  the  much  more  accurate  determination  of  the 
solar  parallax,  the  transits  of  Venus,  so  largely  depended  upon 
formerly  for  fiinding  this  constant,  having  been  seriously  discredited 
by  the  glaring  discrepancies  revealed  when  the  observations  made 
in  1874  and  1882  came  to  be  reduced.  The  comparatively  recent 
diaoovery  of  the  minor  planet  Eros,  which,  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  wheu  in  perigee,  is  situated  at  a  distance  of 
only  0*15  of  the  Earth's  mean  distance  from  the  Sun,  promises  to 
supply  a  means  of  obtaining  this  constant  with  great  accuracy.  It 
does  not  seem  very  likely,  however,  that  the  present  adopted  quantity 
of  8"'8  will  be  materially  altered  one  way  or  another.  Among  the 
discoveries  of  the  last  25  years  may  be  mentioned  those  of  two 
satellites  to  Mars  by  Professor  Asaph  Hall,  of  a  fifth  satellite  to 
Jupiter  by  Professor  Barnard  at  Mount  Hamilton,  and  (albeit  this 
is  dubious)  of  a  ninth  satellite  to  Saturn  by  Professor  W.  H. 
Pickering. 

It  only  remains  to  refer  briefly  to  the  advances  in  mathematical 
astronomy  which  have  characterized  the  latter  portion  of  the 
Yictorian  reign.  It  was  certainly  believed,  as  said  Dr.  Glaisher  in 
1887,  **  that  the  mathematical  portion  of  the  treatment  of  the  lunar 
theory  had  been  worked  out."  Most  of  our  readers  will  remember 
the  numerical  theory  with  which  Airy  occupied  his  declining  days, 
and  its  sad  collapse.  About  the  date  specified,  however,  Dr.  6.  W, 
Hill,  of  the  American  Nautical  Almanac  department  at  Washington, 
startled  mathematicians  by  approaching  this  somewhat  abstruse 
subject  from  an  entirely  fresh  point  of  view,  resulting  not  merely 
in  a  simplification  of  it,  but  in  the  attainment  of  increased  accuracy  ; 
while  a  perhaps  even  more  astonishing  advance  has  been  made  in 
this  country  by  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin  by  his  researches  into 
the  genesis  of  the  Earth  and  Moon,  and  the  cause  and  effect  of 
their  dissociation  on  their  changing  distance  and  varying  periods  of 
rotation  and  revolution. 

But  we  must  conclude,  after  having,  as  it  were,  merely  touched 
the  fringe  of  the  subject.  The  imperfect  precis  which  we  have 
been  able  to  give,  within  our  prescribed  limits,  of  Professor  Turner's 
luminous  ana  instructive  work  will,  we  can  only  tru3t,  send  the 
reader  to  that  work  itself  to  perfect  his  information.  Assuredly 
from  no  other  extant  will  he  be  able  to  derive  so  clear  and 
intelhgent  an  idea  of  the  capital  advances  made  in  modem 
astronomy.  William  Noble. 
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Scorpio. 

827 

Scorpio. 

J23  A.D 

Ophiuchus. 

1012 

Arie^. 

>73 

Gentaurus. 

1203 

Scorpio. 

386 

Sagittarius. 

1230 

Ophiuchus. 

389 

Aquila. 

1572 

Cassiopeia. 

393 

Scorpio. 

1604 

Ophiuchus. 

Temporary  Stars. 

As  though  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently marked  by  sensation,  astronomy  has  furnished  another  by 
the  appearance  of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Perseus.  The  discovery  will  doubtless  be  credited  to  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  a  retired  Con^egational  Minister, 
who  discovered  Nova  Aurigae  in  1892,  but  although  he  was  the  first 
to  send  news  of  the  discovery  to  the  Astronomer  Eoyal,  there  are 
several  others  who  saw  and  recognized  the  object  as  a  stranger 
without  previous  knowledge  of  its  advent ;  in  fact,  given  a  clear 
sky  to  anyone  conversant  with  the  heavens,  the  discovery  could 
scarcely  have  been  missed. 

Such  objects  are  rare.  There  are  only  about  a  score  on  record, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list,  taken  from  Miss  Gierke's 
*  System  of  the  Stars.'  The  date  of  discovery  and  the  constel- 
lation in  which  the  object  appeared  are  here  given  : — 

1 670  Vulpecula. 

1848  Ophiuchus. 

1 860  Scorpio. 

1866  Corona. 

1876  Oygnus. 

1885  Andromeda. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  Nova  in  Auriga  of  1892  and  two 
discovered  in  Norma  and  Carina  in  1893  and  1895  respectively,  on 
photographic  plates  taken  at  Harvard.  It  will  be  seen  that  such 
discoveries  have  been  much  more  frequent  during  the  last  half- 
century  than  previously,  which  seems  natural,  as  in  earlier  years 
doubtless  only  the  brightest  Novae  were  observed  and.  recorded. 
To  find  a  parallel  to  the  present  case  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
nearly  three  centuries,  to  the  year  1604,  when  the  star  known 
as  Kepler's,  but  discovered  by  Brunowski,  appeared  as  bright  as 
Jupiter.  Tycho's  star,  in  1572,  was  first  seen  as  bright  as  Jupiter 
and  increased  quickly,  so  that  it  became  equal  to  Venus ;  the  star 
in  1203  is  said  to  have  been  equal  to  Saturn,  and  others  early  in 
the  list  were  equally  conspicuous.  Of  the  later  instances,  T  Co- 
ronse,  discovered  by  Mr.  Birmingham,  was  the  brightest.  This 
suddenly  appeared  of  the  2nd  magnitude,  although  the  constella- 
tion had  been  observed  only  a  few  hours  earlier  by  Schmidt  at 
Athens,  who  was  confident  that  the  star  could  not  then  have  be^i 
brighter  than  the  fifth.  Nova  Cygni,  in  1876,  was  of  the  3rd 
magnitude  when  discovered,  but  rose  to  the  second.  T  Corons  is 
also  remarkable  because  this  and  the  star  seen  in  1012  are  the  only 
two  of  the  list  which  lay  far  from  the  Milky  Way.  This  fact  is 
not  without  significance,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  star  of  i860  appeared  suddenly  as  a  7th  magnitude 
star  in  the  middle  of  a  nebula  or  close  cluster  (Dreyer  6093),  and 
that  the.  star  in  Andromeda  was  seen  by  Dr.  Hartwig  on  August 
31,  1885,  as  a  nucleus  to  the  well-known  nebula. 
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The  more  recent  examples  of  Novab  have  naturally  been  sub- 
mitted to  spectroscopic  examination.  T  CoronsB  was  carefully 
studied  by  Sir  William  Huggins,  who  pronounced  its  spectrum  to 
be  due  to  glowing  hydrogen,  as  though  it  were  a  Sun  like  our  own 
with  very  exaggerated  prominences;  the  star  Nova  Cygni,  as 
seen  by  Vogel,  had  at  first  a  spectrum  nearly  continuous,  crossed 
by  bright  lines  due  to  hydrogen,  and  by  others  due  to  unknown 
substances,  but  finally  became  similar  to  the  spectrum  of  a  nebula. 
The  star  of  1885  showed  a  continuous  spectrum  with  bright  lines 
very  feeble;  but  the  Nova  in  Auriga,  when  submitted  to  the 
spectroscope,  gave  rise  to  new  surmises.  The  spectrum  was  not 
only  crossed  by  bright  lines  due  to  hydrogen  and  other  elements, 
but  also  by  dark  lines  due  to  the  same  substances,  the  bright 
and  the  dark  lines  being  displaced  relatively  to  each  other.  This 
peculiarity  was  interpreted  by  Prof.  Lockyer  and  others  as  an 
evidence  of  relative  motion  of  two  bodies ;  and  from  this  it  was 
assumed  that  Nova  Aurigee  was  actually  two  bodies  which  had 
colhded,  and  so  an  outburst  of  heat  was  caused  from  loss  of  kinetic 
energy.  It  seems  that  Sir  Norman  holds  this  view  in  the  present 
case  of  Nova  Persei  *.  The  hypothesis,  at  first  sight,  looks 
enticing ;  but  the  probability  of  the  meeting  of  two  runaway  stars 
seems  small,  and  especially  as  the  spectinim  for  one  star  must  be, 
as  it  were,  the  shadow  of  the  spectrum  of  the  other.  It  has  been 
pointed  t  out  that  the  observation  could  be  equally  well  in- 
terpreted as  the  spectrum  of  a  body  of  the  solar  type  from  which 
hydrogen  gas  was  emanating  with  the  velocity  shown  by  the  dis- 
placement of  the  lines,  which  is  not  an  inconceivable  one.  The 
K0V8B  in  1893  and  1895  both  showed  spectra  with  the  same 
peculiarities. 

As  to  the  "hereafter"  of  these  remarkable  objects,  Tycho's 
star  remains  in  the  heavens,  a  shadow  of  its  former  greatness,  as 
the  variable  fl  Cassiopeiae ;  Kepler's  has  gone  and  left  no  trace. 
There  is  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Nova  Cygni  of  1670,  which 
lasted  as  a  fairly  bright  star  until  1672,  was  identical  with  an  nth 
magnitude  star  picked  by  Mr.  Hind  in  1852.  T  Coronae,  in  1878, 
bad  resumed  the  condition  that  it  had  prior  to  1866.  The  Nova 
Cygni  of  1876  was  seen  as  a  15th  magnitude  star  in  1885,  ^^^ 
probably  so  remains.  There  is  now  no  trace  of  the  suddenly  arrived 
nucleus  in  the  nebula  of  Andromeda  nor  in  Dreyer  6093,  and 
Nov»  Auriga  has  not  been  seen  for  many  years.  Such  are  some 
of  the  facts  respecting  these  wonderful  bodies,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  it  is  possible  to  decide  between  the  conflicting  interpreta- 
tion of  the  observed  spectra,  but  it  does  not  require  a  vivid  imagi- 
nation to  reahze  that  we  are  witnessing  a  stupendous  natural 
phenomenon.  Possibly  the  injunction,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light/'  of  Genesis  is  being  obeyed  many  million  miles 
A^ay.  H.P.H. 

*  S«e  p.  138.  t  See  Obterwitoiy,  vol.  xv.  pp.  334  &  361. 
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CORRESPONDENCR 

To  the  Editors  of  *  The  Ohurvat>ory: 

Ancient  Eclipses  of  the  Sun. 

Gbxtleicek, — 

Prof.  Newcomb  has  some  remarks,  in  No.  3682  of  the 
AttronomUche  Nachrichien,  on  ancient  solar  eclipses,  >vitb  special 
reference  to  Prof.  Ginzel's  great  work  on  the  subject  und^  the 
title  *  Spezieller  Kanon  der  iSonnen-  und  Mondfinstemisse.' 

Prof.  Kevrcomb  adds  his  testimony  to  the  high  appreeiatimi  bj 
astronomers  and  chronologists  of  the  great  historic  yalue  of  the 
exhaastive  researches  set  forth  in  this  very  interesting  volume ; 
but  expresses  his  doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  base  npon 
them  corrections  to  the  elements  of  the  Moon's  orlnt.  On  this 
point  it  would  ill  become  me  to  offer  any  opinion;  but  having 
written  in  the  Observatory  several  times  on  various  ancient  and 
medieval  eclipses,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  onee  more  space  for  a  few 
words  with  regard  to  two  of  the  former,  in  which  Prof.  Newc(«nb 
considers  that  the  historical  accounts  given  are  as  of  total  eclipses, 
though  the  eclipses  which  occurred  were  not  really  total  at  the 
places  of  observation. 

I  do  not  intend  to  refer  again  to  what  is  commonly  called  the 
eclipse  of  Xerxes,  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  one  of  the  insoluble  points  in  history,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
add  to  the  suggestions  which  are  contained  in  my  '  BemarkaUe 
Eclipses.'  The  two  eclipses  to  which  I  wish  now  to  refer  are 
those  of  B.C.  763  and  of  B.C.  431.  I  must  premise  that  Prof. 
Newcomb  speaks  of  them  as  of  —763  and  —  431 ;  the  real  dates 
are  B.C.  763  (=—762),  June  15,  and  B.C.  431  (  »  —  430),  Ai^ust  3. 
Of  the  former  Prof.  Newcomb  says,  "  which  we  might  suppose  to 

have  been  total   at  Nineveh the  southern   edge  of  the 

shadow  passed  about  100  miles  north  of  Nineveh."  Now  the 
Assyrian  tablet  does  not  state  that  the  eclipse  was  total ;  no 
doubt  it  wad  very  large  at  Nineveh  and  all  over  Assyria.  Of  the 
solar  eclipse  in  B.C.  431  (the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war)  Prof.  Newcomb  says,  '^  which  Thucydides  describes  as  total 
....  there  is  only  an  annular  eclipse,  the  path  of  which  did  not 
come  within  500  miles  of  Greece."  Now,  as  a  matter  of  &ct, 
Thucydides  expressly  states  that  the  eclipse  in  question  (it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  he  appears  to  think  he  had  made  a  remarkable 
discovery,  that  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun  occurs  only  at  the  time  of 
New  Moon)  was  not  total.  His  words  are  (ii.  28) : — '^  6  9\toc 
cfcXi^e /leru  ficaiffjijipiat'  ical  irdXiv  aytir\iif}u»0ri,yey6fi€yot fiiivoeidifs*' z 
t. «.,  <'the  ^un  became  crescent-shaped  and  then  recovered  ita 
fulness."  He  ^oes  on  to  say  that  some  stars  appeared,  which 
would  certainly  imply,  iF  taken  literally,  at  least  a  very  large  partial 
eclipse.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  quite  certain 
where  the  historian  was  at  the  time.    Thucydides  had  estates  in 
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Thrace,  and  was  frequently  in  that  region,  from  which  he  would 
have  reports  when  absent.  The  central  line  would  be  much 
nearer  there  than  at  Athens,  since  it  passed  over  the  north-western 
shore  of  the  Euxine  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  With  regard 
to  the  fright  of  the  pilot  of  Pericles  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  any 
visible  alteration  in  the  apparent  shape  oE  the  Sun  would  be  quite 
enough  to  cause  that,  and  the  cloak  would  be  equally  likely  to 
relieve  it  whatever  was  the  amount  of  obscuration. 

Yours  faithfully, 
BUt^heatli,  1901,  Feb.  13.  W.  T.  Ly^K. 


OBSERVATORIES. 

U.S.  Natax  Obsbevatohy,  WASHnroTow. — For  years  past  there 
has  been  amongst  American  astronomers  a  growing  irritation 
against  their  National  Observatory  at  Washington.  They  con- 
s^r  that  the  work  turned  out  by  the  Institution  has  not  been 
commensurable  with  the  outlay,  that,  indeed,  the  chief  object  of  a 
National  Observatory — continuity  of  fundamental  routine  work — 
has  been  neglected.  The  Head  of  the  Observatory  is  a  naval 
officer,  and  the  astronomers  contend  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
he  can  prove  as  efficient  a  Director  as  an  experienced  astronomer. 

In  1899  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  appointed  a  Board  of 
Visitors,  consisting  of  Hon.  W.  E.  Chandler,  Prof.  G-.  E.  Hale, 
Hon.  A.  G.  Dayton,  Prof.  G.  C.  Oorastock,  and  Prof.  E.  C. 
Pickering,  and  authorized  them  to  examine  the  equipment  and 
work  of  the  Observatory,  and  to  make  any  suggestion  for  im- 
proving its  scope  and  usefulness.  Briefly  their  report  was  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  control  of  the  Observatory  by  a  naval  officer  seems 

illogical  and  undesirable. 

2.  J£  the  Observatory  must  be  considered  as  a  shore  station,  to 

do  the  Navy  work  under  the  command  of  a  naval  officer, 
then  the  astronomical  staff  should  be  independent  and 
consist  of  an  Astronomical  Director  at  S6000,  First  Astro- 
nomer S4000,  Second  Astronomer  $3600,  Third  Astronomer 
S3 2  00,  Fourth  Astronomer  S2800,  three  Assistants  from 
S2000  to  $2  400. 

3«  That  the  Nautical  Almanac  should  form  a  distinct  bureau 
with  a  Director  at  S5000. 

4«  In  deference  to  the  long-continued  criticism  against  the 
administration  of  the  Observatory,  a  Board  of  Visitors  be 
appointed,  consisting  of  six  astronomers  of  high  standing 
and  three  eminent  citizens. 

^^^  "fther  snggestions  and  criticisms  which  the  Visitors  have  ma  le 
appear  from  an  analysis  of  the  Superintendent's  Beport, 
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which  we  have  now  before  us.  This  report  is  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  1900  Jane  30,  and  in  it  Captain  Davis  at  once  makes 
clear  his  hostility  to  the  compromise  of  the  B.  O.  Y.  He  states  that 
the  Board  made  no  examination  of  the  Observatory  except  in  the 
most  casual  way,  and,  to  quote  its  own  language,  *'  Owing  to  the 
lack  of  printed  material  representing  the  recent  work  of  the  Naval 
Observatory,  the  Board  01  Visitors  finds  it  practically  impossible 
to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion  of  that  work  without  devoting  to 
the  task  an  inadmissible  amount  of  time  and  labour."  Never- 
theless, says  the  Superintendent,  the  Board  did  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  the  most  sweeping  changes  in  the  present  organi- 
zation. It  would  appear  the  Board  based  this  recommendation  on 
a  comparison  between  the  Naval  Observatory  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  observatories  at  Greenwich  and  Harvard  on  the  other;  the  Board 
selecting  the  former  because  it  is  supposed  to  cover  the  same  field 
of  work,  and  the  latter  because  it  also  undertakes  a  large  amount 
routine  work.  The  Superintendent  therefore  endeavours  to  confute 
their  conclusions  by  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  each,  and  we  give 
here  the  tables  as  being  of  general  interest,  beyond  that  of 
the  present  case : — 

Greenwich. 


I 


Number.  Avenige.  TotaL 

f  Astronomer  Boy al    i  $5,000  SStOoo 

Ohief  Assistants     %  2>550  5iioo 

First  Glass  Assistants    4  2,000  8,000 

Second  Glass  Assistants    2  1,200  2,400 

Eiitablished  Computers    4  550  2,200 

\^0umputer8 19  325  6,175 

I  Magnetic  Superintendent    i  2,000  2,000 

<  Established  Computer  i  550  550 

[Computers 4  325  if3oo 

Total    38              3»,7»5 

Harvard. 

Director 1  S,ooo  5,000 

Astronomers 6  2,000  12,000 

Assistant  Astronomers 13  900  11,700 

Computers 18  600  10,800 

Total  38              39.500 

Naval  Observatory. 

Astronomical  Director i  3.5o<5  3f5oo 

Other  Professors  of  Mathematics   ...  4  2,700  10,800 

Assistant  Astronomers 3  1*900  5,600 

Computers 6  1,200  7,200 

Photographer i  1,200  1,200 

Total  15  28,300 
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The  remarks  of  the  Superintendent,  whose  salary  does  not 
appear  in  the  above  Table,  on  the  above  comparisons  are  perhaps 
a  little  vague,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  help  his  case. 
He  says  that  the  number  of 

at  Greenwich,  at  Harvard,  at  Waahington. 
Astronomers    ....         3                    7  5 

Assistants    8  13  3 

Computers    23  18  6 

and  consequently  the  Naval  Observatory  has  a  disadvantage  in  the 
number  of  Assistants  and  Computers. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  he  would  have  considerably  strengthened 
his  case  by  saying  he  had  no  computers  (as  the  term  is  understood 
at  Greenwich  and  Harvard),  but  that  ail  his  work  had  to  be  done 
by  those  who  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  a  higher  grade. 

Leaving  out  the  Computers,  the  really  professional  staff,  if  we 
include  the  Directors,  is  as  follows : — 

Greenwich 15  Astronomers        $25,250 

Harvard 20  „  28,700 

Washington  ....     15  „  28,300 

The  delay  in  issuing  the  volumes,  Captain  Davis  maintains,  is 
due  partly  to  disorganization  consequent  on  removal  and  partly  to 
insufficient  help.  This  latter  reason  is  evident  from  the  above 
figures.  For  an  additional  S3000  five  computers  could  have  been 
employed  to  reduce  the  work  and  read  proof-sheets.  As  the 
Captain  says,  if  once  the  printing  gets  behind  it  is  a  hopeless  task 
to  pull  it  up  with  just  the  same  staff  as  allowed  to  keep  current 
work  going. 

The  other  parts  of  the  Board's  Eeport  border  on  the  persona), 
or  have  merely  local  interest.  We  hope  a  satisfactory  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  can  be  found,  as  the  Observatory  must  suffer  by  its 
unsettled  state. 

Turning  now  to  the  Superintendent's  Eeport  proper,  we  see 
that,  however  uncompromising  his  attitude  towards  the  B.  O.  V., 
''on  January  1900  a  more  efficient  distribution  of  the  personnel 
engaged  in  the  routine  work  with  the  transit-circle  was  under- 
taken.'' The  nine-inch  transit  was  under  repair  for  six  months 
of  the  year.  The  work  done  with  the  two  transits  is  summarized 
by  saying  that  with  the  6-inch  1576  observations  of  stars  were 
made,  323  of  planets;  with  the  9-inch  998  of  stars,  208  of 
planets — making  in  all  3105  meridian  observations.  The  reduc- 
tions are  complete  to  March  1900,  the  copy  for  press  is  complete 
to  June  1898,  and  the  copy  for  1899  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer  before  1900  October. 

The  volumes  for  189 1  and  1892  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  printer,  awaiting  some  changes  in,  or  additions  to, 
the  Appendix  for  1891,  containing  '^  Observations  of  the  Transit 
of  Venus,  1874.'* 
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The  future  publications  of  the  Observatory,  beginning  with 
1893,  will  be  issued  as  follows  : — 
Vol.  1.  **  Observations  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets,  1894- 

1899." 
Vols.  II.,  III.  "  Southern  Zone,  - 13°  50'  to  -18°  10'.'' 
Vol.  IV.  "  Zone  Catalogue,  - 13°  50'  to  -18  10'." 
The  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  Eeport  is  the  apparent 
determination  to  make  full  use  of  the  26-iDch  refractor.      In 
December  1899  Dr.  See  was  given  charge  of  this  fine  telescope, 
and  he  has  lost  no  time  in  bringing  it  back  to  its  proper  positioii 
amongst  large  instruments.     IDs  observations  and  discusmon  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  planets,  and  his  work  on  difficolt  doable 
stars  we  have  occasion  to  notice  in  each  of  our  issues.    These  are 
published  already  in  the  Astronomisehe  Naelivkhtm. 


Natal. — The  delay  in  receiving  the  Eeport  from  this  Ob- 
servatory for  1899  seems  to  have  been  due  (we  thought,  perhaps, 
the  war  was  the  cause)  to  a  fire  at  the  printer's,  which  destroyed 
Mr.  Kevin's  original  Eeport,  so  that  a  duplicate  had  to  be 
prepared.  The  obvious  efi'ect  of  the  war  is  seen  in  the  monthly 
meteorological  returns  from  the  outlying  stations,  for  the  columns 
for  October,  November,  December,  under  headings  Dundee, 
Ladysmith,  tipper  Tugela,  Newcastle,  and  Umsunga  are  blank, 
besides  which  Mr.  Nevill  states  that  during  the  war  the  instru- 
ments at  a  number  of  the  meteorological  stations  have  been 
destroyed  and  will  have  to  be  replaced.  The  Director  has  got  a 
house  built  for  himself,  partly  at  his  own  expense,  as  the  sum 
granted  was  found  insutficient;  also  because  the  vote  for  the 
purpose  was  insufficient,  the  Assistants'  salaries  for  May  and  June 
remain  unpaid  by  the  Government.  As  to  the  astronomical  work 
of  the  Observatory,  we  quote  the  Eeport  almost  in  exienso : — 

Owing  to  the  reduction  made  on  the  annual  vote  for  the  Obfterratorj  ditring 
the  last  two  years,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  suspend  the  greater  part  of 
the  scientific  work  which  was  being  carried  on,  and  restrict  the  work  done  to 
the  ordinary  routine  obserrations  necessary  for  the  deteriuioation  of  time,  &c. 
Some  Ck>metarY  and  minor  planet  observations  have  been  obtained,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Imperial  Obeeryatory  at  Pnlkowa,  obaotva- 
tions  were  made  of  the  Lunar  Eclipse,  when  a  fair  number  of  ocoultatioDs 
were  obserred.  New  Lunar  Tables  have  been  calculated,  and  were  about  to  be 
forwarded  to  England  for  printing  and  publication,  when  they  were  to  a  great 
extent  destroyed  by  the  flooding  of  a  portion  of  the  Observatory  during  a  heavy 
rainstorm.  They  will  have  to  be  re-written  to  render  them  legible,  the  ink 
having  run. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

IhTJDES  suR  LA  Stbuctueti:  db  L'UinvEES,  PAB  W.  Stratokoff. 
— Many  astronomers  from  the  days  of  Herschel,  and,  for  anything 
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we  know,  many  astronomers  before  them,  ha?e  considered  the 
attractive  subjeot  of  the  ]aw  of  the  distribution  of  the  stars.  In 
recent  times  Argelander,  GK)uld,  Seeliger,  Schiaparelli,  and  Kapteyn 
are  the  names  most  prominently  associated  with  the  question.  The 
'Cape  Photographic  Durchmusterung'  and  the  *  Cordoba  Visual 
Durchmusterung '  have  in  the  last  few  years  added  largely  to  the 
available  data,  and  the  International  Photographic  Chart  of  the 
Heavens  will  add  still  more  largely,  so  that  we  may  confidently 
predict  large  accessions  to  our  knowledge  in  this  field  of  astronomy 
during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 

M.  StratonofTs  paper,  which  is  published  by  the  Observatory  of 
Tachkent,  is  based  on  the  '  Bonn  Durchmusterung.'  He  divides 
the  sky  from  the  pole  to  —20°  Doc.  (the  limit  of  the  B.  D.)  into 
areas  of  approximately  5°  square  by  parallels  of  declination  5^ 
apart,  and  meridians  suitable  at  different  declinations,  and  counts 
the  number  of  stars  in  each  of  the  1800  areas  given  in  the  B.  D. 
as  of  magnitudes  i'o-6'o,  6*  1-6*5,  6*6-7*o,  7*  1-7*5,  7*6-8*o, 
8'i-8*5,  8*6-9-o,  9*i-9*5.  The  mean  density  of  the  sky  in  each  of 
these  classes  of  stars  he  denotes  by  10,  and  on  this  scale  deter- 
mines the  density  of  each  area  into  which  the  sky  has  been 
divided.  Thus  in  the  first  class  the  density  varies  from  3  to  22. 
For  each  cUss  M.  8tratonoff  draws  a  map  giving  the  density  in 
each  area  and  draws  the  contour-lines  and  shades  the  maps  so  as 
to  exhibit  very  clearly  to  the  eye  where  the  density  is  10,  15, 
or  20.  The  charts  are  discussed  separately  with  respect  to 
the  distribution  of  stars  in  relation  to  the  Milky  Way.  They 
show  that  the  lines  of  maximum  density  do  not  lie  on  the 
Milky  Way,  and  that  the  pole  of  the  Milky  Way  is  not  the 
place  of  minimum  density,  and  that  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the 
Milky  Way  between  Cygnus  and  Sagittarius  has  no  counter- 
part in  the  distribution  of  the  stars  as  far  as  9°"' 5.  The  Milky 
Way  is  best  regarded  as  ^*  an  agglomeration  of  great  condensations 
or  stellar  clouds  touching  one  another  all  along  the  galaxy." 
M.  8tratonoff  also  considers  and  gives  maps  of  the  distribution  of 
stars  according  to  their  spectral  classes,  also  of  nebul®  and  of 
stellar  clusters.  F.  W.  D. 


La  OircuJjATIov  o^NiBALi  DB  L'ArMOSFHkBE  *. — In  this  ad- 
mirable work  M.  Brillouin  aims  at  presenting  to  the  French 
reader,  in  a  compendious  shape,  selections  from  some  of  the  original 
memoirs  of  English,  American,  and  German  philosophers  dealing 
with  the  circuJation  of  the  atmosphere.  In  an  able  prefatory 
note  M.  Brillouin  briefly  introduces  the  subject,  and  then  presents, 
in  succession,  extracts  from  the  works  of  Halley  and  Hadley,  two 
of  the  earliest  English  writers  on  the  subject ;  following  with  a 

*  '  M^moires  originanx  tur  la  Oiroolation  ff6n<r«I«  d«  TAtmoeph^re :  Hallej, 
Hadlej,  Haary,  Ferrel,  W.  Siemena,  Hmer,  Oberbeek,  Ton  Helmholts. 
Axmotes  et  commentes  par  Biaroel  Brilloain.'    Paris,  i9ca 
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brief  notice  of  Maurj's  theories,  and  copious  extracts  from  the 
important  investigations  of  Ferrel ;  and  finishing  with  the  later 
theories  of  the  German  philosophers  Siemens,  MoUer,  Oberbeck, 
and  von  Helmholtz.  The  printing  of  the  book  is  of  the  usual 
excellence  which  characterizes  French  works,  and  there  are  very 
few  typographical  errors.  W.  €•  N. 


NOTES. 

CoMBT  Notes. — Ast.  Nach.  3684-85  contains  an  investigation  of 
the  orbit  of  Comet  1898  VIl.  (Coddington-Pauly)  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Merfield,  of  Sydney.  The  comet  was  discovered  by  photography 
at  the  Lick  Observatory  on  1898  June  9.  Mr.  Coddington  took 
a  photograph  of  the  nebulous  region  north  of  Antares,  on  which 
the  comet  appeared  as  a  strong  trail.  The  comet  ran  south,  and 
was  before  long  out  of  reach  of  northern  observers.  But  the 
observers  at  the  Cape  and  Cordoba,  and  the  indefatigable  Mr. 
Tebbutt,  of  Windsor,  N.S.W.,  followed  it  assiduously  up  till  the 
middle  of  February,  1899.  After  six  months  it  was  again  picked 
up  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  and  five  observations  were  obtained, 
the  last  being  on  1899  Dec.  6.  The  total  number  of  observations 
exceeds  400,  but  a  few  have  been  bracketed,  owing  either  to  large 
residuals  or  unsatisfactory  places  of  the  comparison  stars.  The 
number  of  the  latter  is  nearly  300,  and  their  places  are  taken 
from  the  usual  catalogues,  weighted  according  to  their  estimated 
reliability,  without  applying  any  systematic  corrections  to  the 
catalogues.  A  few  places  are  taken  from  the  Cape  and  Cordoba 
Durchmusterungs,  but  these  have  not  been  used  in  tne  final  investi- 
gation. Mr.  Merfield  used  as  a  first  approximation  provisional 
elements  of  his  own  construction,  and  computed  an  ephemeris 
which  was  compared  with  the  observations.  It  was  found  that 
the  residuals  in  each  element  could  be  expressed  in  the  form 
A4-B<+Cf^.  The  observations  were  weighted  in  proportion  to 
the  smallness  of  the  difference  between  the  actual  residual  and 
that  given  by  the  formula,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
investigation  was  made  of  possible  systematic  difterences  in  the 
residuals  given  by  different  observers,  which  makes  this  method  of 
weighting  the  observations  open  to  criticism.  However,  the 
weights  assigned  have  very  little  influence  on  the  final  result, 
excepting  the  last  group  of  observations,  viz.,  those  made  by 
Mr.  Coddington  in  the  autumn  of  1S99,  which  rightly  receive  a 
high  weight,  both  from  their  relative  accordance  and  the  large  arc 
of  the  orbit  which  they  represent. 

Sixteen  normal  places  were  then  formed,  the  first  eleven  b  ing 
in  1898,  the  others  in  1899.  Perturbations  by  Venus,  the  Earth, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  were  computed  at  20-day  intervals  and 
applied  to  the  residuals  of  the  normal  places,  so  as  to  determino 
the  undisturbed  orbit. 
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The  equations  of  condition  to  find  the  corrections  to  the 
assumed  elements  were  formed  and  solved  hy  least  sqoares  in  the 
usual  manner,  the  following  heing  the  final  elements : — 

Epoch  of  osculation  1898  June  21. 

T 1898  Sept.  14-044206  G.M.T. 

« 232:"  15'  i8'7] 

Sd 74        O     58  '2  V  1900*0. 

*     69     56       0-4  J 

log  5^ 0-230859 

log  e 0*000449 

e    1*001034 

The  residuals  between  the  normal  places  and  those  calculated 
from  the  above  elements  are  given.  There  is  a  marked  pre- 
ponderance of  the  positive  sign  in  the  residuals  in  Eight  As- 
cension, which  seems  to  imply  that  the  elements  need  a  little 
modification,  but  the  amount  would  be  very  small. 

Mr.  Merfield  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  brought  this 
laborious  piece  o£  work  to  a  successful  conclusion.  He  has  from 
the  first  interested  himself  in  this  comet,  and  published  successive 
emendations  of  its  orbit  elements.  The  final  result,  to  which  he 
has  devoted  his  leisure  hours  for  several  months,  is  probably  as 
close  an  approach  to  the  true  path  of  this  body  as  the  observations 
admit  of.  A.  C.  D.  C. 


MiNQB  Plaket  Notes. — A  Kiel  Circular  announces  that  Herr 
E.  von  Oppolzer,  of  Potsdam,  has  found  variations  of  brightness 
of  Eros  amounting  to  a  whole  magnitude  in  a  few  hours.  Prof. 
W.  Valentiner,  of  Heidelberg,  has  confirmed  the  variability  by 
observations  with  a  Zollner  Photometer  {AgU  Nach,  3687).  This 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  planet  is  either  not  spherical  or  that 
its  albedo  is  very  far  from  uniform,  and  in  either  case  that  its 
rotation  is  rapid.  It  will  be  remembered  that  similar  rapid  vari- 
ability was  alleged  of  many  of  the  older  asteroids,  but  more  careful 
observations  did  not  confirm  it. 

Many  astronomers  will  doubtless  feel   some  surprise  at  the 
low  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  present  parallax  campaign  con- 
tained in  the  Harvard  Eeport  (quoted  in  the  Feb.  number  of  the 
Observatory, "p.  96).    It  can  scarcely  be  asserted  that  an  object 
which  will  give  a  measurable  photographic  image  in  five  seconds 
(Fide  Attrophysieal  Journal  for  January,  p.  57)  is  too  faint  for 
accurate  measurement,  either  visual  or  photographic ;  indeed  ita 
fcri/?htness  is  certainly  not  less,  and  is  probably  greater,  than  those 
of  Tictoria  and  Sappho,  from  which  Sir  David  Gill  deduced  his 
c/d08ic  value  of  the  solar  parallax,  while  its  distance  from  the 
^6mr±h.  was  only  \  of  theirs.    It  would  be  too  much  to  assert  that 
^h^  r^emlt  of  the  present  campaign  will  outweigh  all  other  parallax 
c(^#;^2-xiiixiation8  combined,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will 
^  MMM<^T^  reliable  than  any  other  single  determination.    It  will,  of 
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course,  be  £ar  inferior  to  what  it  woald  be  at  the  most  &yoinmble 
opposition,  but  we  shall  have  to  wait  30  years  for  a  better  one,  and 
74  years  for  the  best  possible,  so  there  is  no  question  that  it  is 
right  to  utilize  the  present  opportunity. 

Ast,  Nach.  3687  contains  new  elements  of  planet  (361)  by 
Dr.  Berberich.  This  planet  has  the  greatest  aphelion  distance  of 
the  entire  family,  and  has  not  been  seen  since  1893,  the  year  of 
its  discovery.  As  the  next  opposition  is  a  favourable  one,  its 
re-discovery  is  hoped  for.    The  new  elements  are  as  follows : — 

Epoch 1893  March  12*5. 

M 53°  37' 

« 75    47 

a 19   32 

i    12    37 

♦ "    33 

Ai 45o"'4 

log  a 0*5976 

Aphelion  distance  4752 
Perihelion  distance  3*166 
Perihelion  distance  of  Jupiter  4*948 

Three  new  planets  have  been  discovered  by  Prof.  Wolf  at  Heidel- 
berg, viz.,  GB  on  Feb.  15,  GC,  GD  on  Feb.  17.  GB  is  of  the 
nth  magnitude  and  may  be  identical  with  (450) ;  the  others  are 
of  magnitude  13^. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  hear  of  the  discovery  of  three  more 
planets  at  Heidelberg:  G£  (mag.  11)  by  Camera  on  Feb.  20, 
GF,  GG  (mags.  14  and  13)  by  Wolf  on  Feb.  22. 

The  designation  GA  is  given  to  a  planet  discovered  by  Keeler, 
at  Lick,  on  1900  June  28,  whose  discovery  has  only  just  been 
aonounced. 

The  following  planets,  all  discovered  by  Prof.  Wolf  and  his 
assistants  at  Heidelberg,  have  received  permanent  numbers  (Asi. 
Nach.  3683)  :— 

Planet.  DiseoTored.  Number. 

FJ 1900  Sept.  15  457 

FK Sept.  21  458 

FM    Oct.  22  459 

FN     Oct.  22  460 

FP Oct.  22  461 

FQ Oct.  22  462 

FS Oct.  31  463 

FL  does  not  receive  a  permanent  number,  not  having  been 
sufficiently  observed.  FO,  FE  proved  to  be  identical  with  (244) 
Sita,  (177)  Irma  respectively.  FQ  was  identical  with  the  planet 
PD,  discovered  in  1896,  but  not  numbered  at  that  time. 
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Prof.  BauBchinger  requests  discoverers  of  planets  not  to  delay 
so  long  in  assigning  names  to  them  ;  the  names  are  a  great  help 
to  the  memory,  especially  now  that  their  number  is  growing  so 
immense.  Planets  between  numbers  (356)  and  (443)  which  have 
not  received  names  from  their  discoverers  by  next  July  will  be 
named  at  the  Berlin  Bechen-Institut.  A.  C.  D.  C. 


Obituaet. — ^The  following  notice  of  the  late  Mr.  Woodd  Smith 
appeared  in  the  Timea  of  January  29.  It  may  be  added,  as 
showing  his  interest  in  astronomy,  that  he  joined  the  Society  in 
1 86 1,  and  was,  until  quite  recently,  a  very  regular  attendant  at 
the  meetings : — 

After  an  Ulnessof  some  months'  duration,  Mr.  Basil  Woodd  Smith,  J.P.,  D.L., 
who  till  last  sammer  had  lired  for  many  years  at  Branch  Hill  Lodge,  Hamp- 
stead  Heath,  died  early  on  Sunday  morning  at  Warrior  Square,  St.  Ijeonards,  m 
his  70th  year.  Mr.  Woodd  Smith  was  a  man  of  many  interests.  Placed  in 
circumstances  whicdi  permitted  him  to  give  his  time  and  his  counsel  where  it 
was  needed,  he  was  able  to  assist  a  number  of  good  cause:),  and  to  promote 
the  increase  of  knowledge  in  the  departments  which  he  had  chosen  for  nis  own 
pursuit  At  Hampstead,  where  everybody  knew  Branch  Hill  Lodge  and  many 
nad  partaken  of  its  hospitalities,  he  was  a  magistrate  of  long  experience  and 
chairman  of  the  bench.  The  local  philanthropic  institutions  receifed  more 
than  their  share  of  his  time,  and  he  was  for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  Orphan 
Working  Schools.  A  man  of  strong  religious  convictions,  not  the  less  strong 
because  in  his  life  he  had  been  content  to  learn  from  many  and  vavied  teachers, 
he  found  perhaps  his  chief  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  took  a 
scholarly  interest  in  its  translation  work.  With  him  it  was  only  a  step  from 
circulating  the  Bible  to  assist  ine  in  any  enterprise  that  would  substantiate  its 
truth  in  matters  of  detail.  So  ne  was  an  ardent  member  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  like  his  neighbour,  Sir  Walter  Besant,  and  of  any  institution 
that  gave  itself  to  the  study  of  Biblical  arobieology.  He  will  be  much  missed 
also  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  where  not  only  was  he  a  familiar  figure  at  the 
lectures,  but  earned  and  kept  his  place  on  the  board  of  managers  fay  his  qualities 
as  a  good  man  of  business.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  man  with  many  sides  to  his  life, 
who  made  friends  in  many  directions. 


A  Nbw  Stab. — Edinburgh  Circular  No.  54,  issued  by  Dr.  Cope- 
laud  on  February  25,  runs  as  follows : — 

A  New  Star  was  discovered  in  Perseus  by  Dr.  T.  D.  Anderson,  of  this  City, 
on  FMnruary  21,14^  40*  G.H.T.  The  star  was  then  of  the  27  magnitude,  and 
shone  with  a  bluish-white  light.  Br.  Anderson  gave  as  its  approximate  place 
for  1901*0 

R.i.  3>»  24«  25%    Dec +43°  34'. 

^t  6^  58™  G.M.T.  on  February  22  the  undersigned  estimated  the  Nova  as 
0-3  ma^.  Drighter  than  a  Tauri,and  at  S^  xo*  oouaidared  it  equal  to  Procyua, 
iria-ich  It  closely  resembled  in  colour. 

On'!Pebraary  23,  at  8^  io»  a.M.T.,  Dr.  Halm  and  Mr.  Clark  found  the  new 
at^k^  0*2  mag.  brighter  than  Capella. 

^A   direct-vision  prism  on  the  6-inch  refractor  showed  nothing  beyond  a 

Per^eotly  continuous  spectrum.     With  the  laree  Cooke  spectroscope  on  the 

'^'ixiGh  equatorial  the  first  impression  was  trie  same  as  with  the  smaller 

i^lypAcaitas ;  but  on  closer  eiamination  about  half  a  dozen  delicate  dark  (Fraun- 

^H>#4»J'>  ]xam  were  made  out  by  Dr.  Halm,  extending  from  a  little  below  D  to 

J^^ou^   F.    The  apectnim  of  the  Nova  at  its  present  stage  i»  therefore  of  a 

«U0£X«jot  but  feeUj  deTeloped  solar  type.    The  eiiiTwuw  of  then  linei  I  was 
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able  to  confirm,  but  the  sky  became  gradually  otMOund  before  their  positioiu 
oould  be  satistactorily  determined. 

At  about  the  same  hour  a  photograph  of  the  Noya  was  secured  bj  Mp.Hiaatli 
at  a  time  when  all  the  neignbouring  stars  were  obscured  by  haze.  Bzoepfc  a 
very  short  interral  on  the  23rd,  the  sky  here  has  been  completely  OTereact. 

The  Nova  was  independently  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  E,  Qore  at  Dublin  at 
1 1  P.M.  on  February  22,  and  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Dodd  and  Mr.  H.  Wake,  of  Wbite- 
haren,  on  tlie  23rd.  Balpo  Copblaho. 

To  this  may  be  added  that  IVir.  Gregg,  at  Hastings,  having  seen 
tbe  Nova  on  the  22nd,  telegraphed  to  Col.  Markwick  at  Devon- 
port,  who  estimated  its  magnitude  as  0*5  or  0*75.  Mr.  S.  J. 
JohnHon,  of  Bridport,  also  reported  independently  that  be  saw  it 
on  the  same  night.  The  first  chance  of  observation  at  Greenwich 
occurred  on  Monday,  February  25,  when  the  sky  cleared  sufficiently 
for  photographs  to  be  taken.  By  eye-estimation  the  Nova  appeared 
as  bright  as  Procyon  and  of  about  the  same  colour.  The  photo- 
graphs show  from  casual  examination  that  its  brightness  lay  about 
miclway  between  Capella  and  a  Persei.  In  a  letter  to  the  Timt9 
of  Eeb.  26,  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  states  that  the  spectrum  strongly 
resembles  that  of  Nova  Aurigae ;  that  there  are  two  light  sources 
involved,  one  with  a  dark  line  spectrum,  the  other  giving  bright 
lines  of  hydrogen,  helium,  asterium,  and  calcium ;  and  that  the 
centres  of  the  bright  and  dark  lines  are  separated  by  about  15 
teQth-metres,  showing  a  differential  velocity  of  somewhere  abouc 
700  miles  per  second  between  the  colliding  light  sources. 

The  Houb  or  Meeting  op  Tub  Eotal  Astronomical  Societt. 
— After  intermittent  discussion  extending  over  more  than  fifteen 
years,  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society  has  at  last  decided  to 
have  its  Ordinary  Meetings  in  the  late  afternoon.  The  history 
of  the  movement  may  be  read  in  full  by  reference  to  previous 
volumes  of  this  Magazine,  and  is  briefly  as  follows  : — ^In  1885,  ^ 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  Mr,  Sydney  Waters  proposed  that 
the  ordinary  meetings  should  be  held  at  5  o'clock,  or  rather,  as  the 
proceedings  at  the  Washington  Conference  were  then  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  the  astronomical  public,  the  words  of  the  resolution 
ran  that  "Bye-law  44  be  altered  by  substituting  '  17  hours'  for 
*  8  o'clock.* "  The  arguments  for  the  resolution  brought  forward 
then,  as  they  have  been  since,  were  the  convenience  of  members 
living  away  from  town,  and  also  the  impossibility  of  attending 
the  meetings  both  of  the  Astronomical  Society  and  the  Boyal 
Institution.  The  Opposition  urged  that  the  desire  for  a  change 
was  not  sufficiently  general  to  warrant  the  alteration,  and  that  it 
would  interfere  with  the  business  of  the  Council.  The  motion 
was  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Chambers  proposed  a  resolution,  which 
was  agreed  to,  that  post-cards  be  sent  out  to  all  the  Fellows, 
asking  their  opinion.  The  result  of  this  plMscUe,  which  was 
announced  at  a  Special  General  Meeting  called  in  May  for  another 
purpose,  showed  that  106  Fellows  were  in  favour  of  8  o'clock, 
•125  of  5  o'clock,  150  had  no  decided  preference,  and  that  17  pre- 
ferred  some  other  hour.    Evidently  on  the  ground  that  there  ' 
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not  suflBcient  feeling  ia  favour  of  a  change,  a  Besolation  proposing 
that  the  hour  be  altered  to  5  o'clock  was  lost.    The  question  was 
next  brought  forward  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  in  1890, 
when  a  resolution  standing  in  Mr.  Brett's  name  was  introduced 
in  his  absence   by  Mr.  Chambers,  to  the  effect  that  meetings 
should  take  place  at  4  o'clock.     Dr.  Common  proposed  as  amend- 
ment that  5  o'clock  should  bo  substituted  for  4  o'clock ;  and  this 
being  carried,  Mr.  Knobel,  seconded  bj  Mr.  Mitchener,  proposed 
that  the  question  be  deferred  for  consideration  by  the  Council, 
which  was  agreed  to  after  a  discussion  on  the  usual  lines,  Capt. 
^oble  adding  that  business  men  might  not  be  able  to  attend  in 
t;he  afternoon,  especially  on  Fridays,  which  was  often  the  night 
:f  or  making  up  the  Indian  mail. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  the  matter  was  considered  by 

"the  Council,  but  the  next  public  step  taken  was  by  Mr.  Chambers, 

^t  whose  instigation  a  Special  General  Meeting  was  called  for 

3890,  Dec.  12,  when  he  proposed  that  the  hour  of  meeting  be 

•^  30^  for  a  period  of  one  year.     As  it  was  ruled  that  the  italicized 

^^rords  could  not  form  part  of  a  resolution,  these  were  with- 

clrawn,  and,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Astronomer  Koyal,  the  time 

^^  30"  was  altered  to   5  o'clock ;    but   this  alt-ered  Eesolution 

<iid  not  meet  with  approval,  and  was  rejected  by  30  votes  to  18. 

"Mr.  Chambers  asked  that  a  poll  should  be  taken  by  post-cards ; 

l)ut  this  was  refused,  as  being  contrary  to  the  bye-law,  which 

states  that  bye-laws  can  only  be  altered  at  the  Annu<i]  General 

Meeting  or  at  a  Special  General  Meeting :  nevertheless,  Mr.  Cham- 

hers,  after  due  notice,  raised  the  question  again  at  the  General 

Meeting  in  1891,  ITebruary,  a  procedure  which   received  some 

criticism,  one  speaker  characterizing  it  as  '*  indelicate,"  since  it 

re-opened  a  question  which  had  so  recently  been  adjudicated  on. 

The  motion  was  lost  by  4  votes,  31  persons  voting  for  and  35 

against.     Dr.  Schuster  proposed  an  amendment  that  the  meetings 

should  be  alternately  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the  evening ;  and 

Mr.  Petrie  made  a  suggestion  in  opposition  to  the  original  motion, 

which  will  now  be  put  to  the  test,  namely,  that  though  5  o'clock 

may  be  a  convenient  hour  for  the  attendance  of  business  men,  if 

they  come  unfed,  straight  from  a  hard  day's  work,  they  will  not  be 

so  fit  to  appreciate  the  points  of  the  papers  read  and  so  will  not 

get  due  enjoyment  out  of  the  meetings. 

The  subject  then  dropped  for  a  year  or  two,  but  at  the  General 
Meeting  of  1 894  again  Mr.  Chambers  had  a  resolution  on  the  agenda 
paper,  although  he  was  not  present  to  propose  it,  and  the  duty 
fell  on  Mr.  Waters,  as  he  was  the  original  proposer  of  the  change. 
The  question  of  other  hours  was  discussed,  the  poll  by  post-ouxi 
was  suggested,  the  successful  meetings  of  the  B.  A.  A.  adduced 
as  reason  for  an  afternoon  meeting,  the  trite  arguments  again 
brought  forward,  but  still  the  meeting  negatived  the  motion  that 
the  meetings  be  held  at  4.30  p.m.,  although,  on  this  occasion,  the 
Council  yielded  the  point  that  the  change  would  not  interfere 
with  their  business.    The  next  occasion  when  an  attempt  was 
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made  to  alter  the  hoar  was  last  jear  (1900),  when  Mr.  Mitchiner, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  opposed  the  change  on  an  earlier 
occasion,  wished  to  bring  forward  a  resolution,  but  which,  for 
certain  reasons,  was  taken  out  of  hb  hands  by  the  Council,  to  the 
effect  that  the  hour  of  meeting  should  be  5  o'clock :  the  reason 
why  this  question  was  not  actually  put  to  the  vote,  and  why  it  has 
been  brought  forward  again  this  year,  will  be  found  in  the  Beport 
of  the  last  Meeting  given  in  this  number.  It  will  shortly  be  seen 
what  effect  this  long-debated  alteration  will  have  upon  the  attend* 
ance  at  Burlington  House,  and  on  the  style  of  the  meeting, 
but  it  is  worth  putting  on  record  that  the  question  was  decided 
at  a  fully  representative  meeting;  a  large  number  of  Fellows 
were  present,  many,  or  possibly  the  majority,  being  of  those  who 
attend  the  evening  meetings,  and  the  motion  was  carried  almost 
unanimously. 


The  Length  of  the  Sunhspot  Pebiod. — Prof.  Newcomb  is  an 
astronomer  who  touches  all  branches  with  equal  facility.  In  the 
January  number  of  the  Astrophysical  Journal  he  has  a  neat  discus- 
sion of  the  figures  relating  to  sun-spots,  from  which  he  deduces  a 
period  and  other  interesting  facts.  About  periodic  phenomena, 
says  Prof.  Newcomb,  two  hypotheses  can  be  made:  one,  that 
similar  phases  recur  at  equidistant  periods  of  time^  subject  only  to 
variations  of  the  nature  of  accidental  errors  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
there  may  be  a  normal  mean  period,  but  that  variations  are  cumu- 
lative— that  is  to  say,  if  a  phase  is  once  accelerated  this  advance 
will  go  into  all  subsequent  phases.  If  the  irregularity  be  repre- 
sented by  a  quantity  +  r,  and  P  be  the  true  value  of  the  normal 
period,  on  the  first  hypothesis  the  occurrence  of  a  phase  after  n 
periods  will  only  differ  from  time  nP  by  a  quantity  +^1  whereas 
on  the  second  hypothesis  the .  probable  deviation  from  the  normal 
would  be  ±ex  V**»  *nd  would  increase  with  n. 

With  the  dates  of  the  observed  maxima  and  minima  of  sun- 
spots  from  161 5  to  1893  *o  work  with,  these  hypotheses  are  put 
to  the  test :  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  data  are  derived 
from  Eudolf  Wolf's  figures  up  to  the  year  1872,  and  after  that 
from  the  Greenwich  observations  ;  and  that  besides  dates  of 
maxima  and  minima,  the  dates  of  two  other  phases  of  the  period 
are  derived  from  the  same  sources.  However,  with  a  provisional 
period  of  11*13  y^ai's,  epochs  for  these  four  phases  are  computed 
and  compared  with  the  observed  epochs,  and  the  differences  of  the 
computed  and  obsen^ed  dates  show  :  (i)  that  there  is  no  accumula- 
tion of  variation  in  the  sun-spot  period,  but  that  the  first  hypo- 
thesis more  nearly  fits  the  case ;  (2)  that  certain  apparently  large 
departures  in  the  period  about  the  years  1 670-1 680,  and  again 
from  1 780- 1 790,  are  due  to  imperfection  of  the  record;  (3)  the 
mean  period  is  11*13  y^ars,  with  a  probable  error  of  ±0^*02,  and 
that  the  mean  period  from  minimum  to  maximum  is  4*62  years,  and 
from  maximum  to  minimum  6*51  years.  Finally,  Prof.  Newcorob 
alias  up  in  these  words : — **  Underlying  the  periodic  variations  of 
spot  activity  there  is  a  uniform  cycle,  unchanging  from  time  to  time 
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and  determining  the  general  activity " ;  and  adds,  for  convenient 
reference,  the  following  dates  deduced  from  his  research  : — 


Haxima. 

Minima. 

Maxima. 

Bdinima. 

1871-52 

1878-03 

1904-91 

1911-42 

l882'6s 

1889-16 

1916-04 

1922-55 

189378 

1900-29 

1927-17 

1933-68 

Db.  Sbs  has  now  published  his  paper  on  the  dimensions  of 
Saturn's  rings  and  diameter  in  A,  N,  3686-87,  and  he  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  securing  so  excellent  a  series  of  measures  with 
the  26-inch.  During  the  short  time  he  has  been  in  charge  of  this 
instrument  he  has  turned  out  some  most  valuable  work. 

In  the  course  of  the  paper  Dr.  See  acknowledges  the  willing 
help  given  by  Mr.  George  Anderson,  who  has  been  the  right-hand 
man  of  observers  with  the  26-inch  for  27  years.  We  notice  with 
regret  that  the  same  issue  of  the  AsU  Nach,  reports  his  death. 
Mr.  Anderson  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1839,  and  served  in  the 
Union  Army  during  the  War  of  the  Eebellion.  He  discovered 
some  close  double  stars  and  faint  companions  to  a  Lyrso,  A  Leonis, 
and  other  bright  stars. 


The  Weatheb  nr  Fbbbuaby. — During  the  greater  part  of  the 
month  the  weather  in  February  was  cold,  the  mean  temperature 
from  February  i  to  21  having  been  33^-5,  which  is  lower  than  the 
average  value  by  5°'9.  The  lowest  temperature  occurred  on  the 
14th,  being  20^-4,  and  the  mean  for  that  day  was  as  much  as  1 1°-6 
below  the  corresponding  average.  The  weather  was  milder  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  month,  the  mean  for  the  seven  days  February 
22-28  being  2^-7  above  the  average.  It  has  been  a  very  cloudy 
month,  and  sunshine  has  been  very  deficient,  the  recorded  sunshine 
for  the  month  amounting  to  27  hours  only,  which  is  less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  possible  duration.  So  small  an  amount  has  not 
been  recorded  in  February  since  1888. 

Bain  or  snow  to  measurable  amounts  fell  on  11  days  in  the 
month,  producing  a  fall  of  0-86  inch,  an  amount  which  is  less 
than  the  average  for  the  preceding  60  years  by  0*64  inch. 

A  CoBBEcnoN. — An  unfortunate  mistake  occurred  in  our  last 
number,  which  we  wish  to  take  all  possible  steps  to  rectify.  In  the 
abstract  of  Mr.  Evershed's  paper  on  p.  83,  line  5,  the  word  "  not  '* 
was  put  in  by  the  printer  ana  the  mistake  was  passed  in  reading 
the  proof.  As  this  obviously  reverses  Mr.  Evershed's  conclusions, 
will  readers  kindly  obliterate  the  word  **  not "  in  their  copies  ? 

Wi  see  from  an  announcement  in  the  daily  press  that  the 
famous  observatory  on  the  Seeberg,  near  Gotha,  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  labours  of  the  famous  astronomers  Encke,  2^h,  and 
Lindenauy  was  burned  down  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  Feb.  19. 

Wi  sometimes  express  a  polite  increduUty  as  to  the  methods 
and  resolta  of  astrologers  and  such  folk,  so  that  it  seems  only  fair 
to  state,  without  any  intention  of  expressing  an  opunoiv^  ^\xaX»  Vcw 

TOJU  TXJT,  "» 
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Old  Moore's  Almanac  for  tho  current  year,  among  the  predictions 
for  January,  it  is  said  :  "  An  astronomical  discovery  of  the  first 
importance  \^ill  be  welcomed  about  this  period,  and  a  fortunate 
scientist  will  receive  his  reward  from  the  hand  of  Royalty ."  Now, 
who  is  the  scientist  ? 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  C.  T.  Yerkes,  the  founder  of  the  Observa- 
tory at  Williams  Bay  which  bears  his  name,  is  coming  to  live  in 
London  for  a  time,  perhaps  permanently. 

ARBAKGEMEirrs  are  being  made  by  the  Eoyal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Sweden  to  celebrate  the  third  centenary  of  the  death 
of  Tycho  Brahe  by  a  Special  Meeting  on  T901,  Oct.  24. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Crocker,  of  San  Francisco,  has 
offered  to  defray,  as  he  has  done  before,  the  expenses  of  an  expedi  - 
tion  from  the  Lick  Observatory  to  Sumatra,  to  observe  the  coming 
eclipse  of  the  Sun. 

The  Isaac  Newton  Studentship  in  Physical  Astronomy  at  Cam- 
bridge has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  B,  McLaren,  of  Trinity  College. 

The  next  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  will  be  on 
Friday,  March  8,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Tea  will  be 
served  in  the  Library  at  4.30.  The  next  meeting  of  the  British 
Astronomical  Association  will  be  on  March  27. 


From  an  Oxford  Note-Book. 

The  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Harvard  Observatory  is 
always  a  striking  document.  We  always  learn  of  vast  quantities 
of  work  completed,  being  done,  or  projected ;  but  this  year  some 
of  the  paragraphs  approach  the  sensational.  Firstly,  the  Insti- 
tution is  in  sore  need  of  money.  "  It  will  be  seen  that  the  sum 
of  half  a  million  dollars  is  required  to  enable  this  Observatory  to 
maintain  its  place  among  the  greatest  observatories  in  the  world." 
The  Director  asks  for  this  sum  with  the  sang-froid  of  a  man  who 
generally  gets  what  he  wants,  though  it  makes  some  of  us  in 
Europe  open  our  eyes.  Next  we  are  startled  to  read  that  "  The 
recent  action  of  the  Corporation  in  providing  for  the  compulsory 
retirement  of  its  officers  on  account  of  age  renders  it  especially 
important  that  unfinished  work  should  be  completed  rapidly.** 
Are  we  really  and  seriously  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
Harvard  Observatory  without  Professor  Pickering  ?  We  earnestly 
trust  that  the  realization  of  this  vision  is  far  off.  But  the  possi- 
biUtv  of  it  has  led  to  a  general  stock-taking  of  the  unfinished 
work  in  hand  ;  and  what  does  anyone  suppose  is  the  total  ? 
How  many  more  volumes  of  Harvard  Observations  will  it  take  to 
hold  the  work  already  in  hand,  much  of  it  nearly  complete?  The 
answer  takes  one's  breath  away.  Twenty-eight  volumes^  or  about 
two-thirds  as  many  as  have  been  published  during  the  half-century 
of  the  existence  of  the  Observatory  !  Comment  is  not  only  super- 
fluous, but  well  nigh  impossible. 

Tns  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  IJ.S.  Naval  ObBerva- 
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tory  furnishes  a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  Prof.  Pickerinpf.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  a  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Naval  Obser- 
vatory was  appointed  recently,  and  in  their  first  report  they  recom- 
mended some  sweeping  changes  in  organization  ;  in  which  they 
probably  have  the  approval  of  all  who  are  not  directly  interested, 
and  who  know  anything  about  the  matter.  That  the  head  of  a 
great  national  observatory  should  bo  changed  every  two  or  three 
years,  and  should  be  a  naval  officer  with  a  rather  elementary 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  is  an  anomaly  which  cannot  be  for  the 
good  of  the  place.  The  Washington  Observatory  has  done  excel- 
lent work  in  spite  of  it,  but  tliis  does  not  justify  the  system. 
However,  the  Superintendent  himself  cannot,  of  course,  be  ex- 
pected to  acquiesce  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  for 
abolishing  him,  and  in  liis  Beport  he  does  his  best  for  himself 
and  his  predecessors  by  replying  to  the  report  of  the  Board.  The 
discussion  and  decision  must  be  left  to  our  friends  over  the  water: 
we  can  only  hope  that  the  fight  may  not  be  prolonged,  fcr  the 
observatory  cannot  be  expected  to  do  its  best  work  while  such 
vital  questions  of  constitution  remain  unsettled.  As  it  is,  the 
publications  have  fallen  a  good  deal  into  arrear,  the  volume  for 
1 89 1  being  still  in  the  printer's  hands,  *•  awaiting  some  changes 
in,  or  additions  to,  the  Appendix,  which  deals  with  the  1874 
Transit  of  Venus  Observations.'*  But  the  present  "Astronomical  " 
Director  is  aj)parently  bestirring  himself  to  catch  up  these  arrears, 
and  we  may  wii>h  him  all  success. 

Ix  the  account  given  last  month  of  the  Proclamation  of  King 
Edward  VII.  there  is  an  unfortunate  inaccuracy  which  I  should 
wish  to  correct.  It  is  therein  stated  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  gave 
three  cheers  for  the  King.  I  have  since  seen  the  official  account 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  University  Oazette,  and  I  find  that  what 
actually  occurred  was  that  "Mr.  Vice-Chancellor  gave  the  signal 
for  acclamation."  It  only  shows  how  mistaken  one  can  be  in 
apprehending  things  which  passed  before  one's  own  eyes  and  ears. 

Those  who  go  to  Mauritius  for  the  eclipse  of  May  next 
should  consider  the  advisability  of  subscribing  to  the  Hindoo 
temples  in  order  to  increase  their  chances  of  fine  weather.  In  the 
Planters^  and  Commercial  Gazette  for  December  18  last  there  is  a 
front-page  advertisement  of  the  Marday  Veeren  temple,  which 
opens  with  reproaches  for  past  neglect,  gives  proofs  of  present 
attention  to  businesis,  and  ends  with  an  appeal  for  financial  aid. 
The  business  announcement  loses  some  of  its  force  by  being  made 
two  days  after  the  heavy  rain  had  actually  set  in  ;  but  the  appeal 
for  help  is  pathetic. 

Religious  ceremonies  haring  been  cnrried  out  at  Mardaj  Veeren  leniple  in 
tbe  aboTe  Faid  place,  for  about  forty  five  days  commencing  on  the  lolh 
December  1899.  it  was  gazetted  on  the  15th  tfanuary  1900,  tlmt  rain  with 
thunder  storm  will  fall  on  the  next  day,  and  no  one  seemed  to  take  notice  of 
tbe  fact.  Again  on  tbe  26th  July  1900,  notice  was  given  U)  the  eflect  that  anj 
one  who  was  in  need  of  rain,  maj  apply  to  the  president  of  tbe  above  Hindoo 
temple  who  will  pray  Ck>d  for  favour  of  rain,  and  for  this  also  no  one 
took  care. 
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ThAt  on  aeoount  of  being  no  nin  for  Uie  lait  leyaral  weeki  from  tlia  i6tii 
NoTember  till  Friday  tho  14th  December  1900  religioui  oeremonieiand  pnjien 
were  carried  out  in  our  said  temple  our  Gtod  hae  revealed  the  leereoy  to  me  th* 
undersigned  that  the  whole  isbuid  will  be  favoured  with  ffood  rain  with  thundto 
bolte  and  darkneae  from  the  said  Friday  the  14th  till  the  Thureday  the  aoth 
initant  and  that  on  the  next  Friday  the  z  1st  instant  there  will  be  a  good  sunshine. 
That  as  the  above  said  facts  are  presumed  to  take  place  on  the  said  dates  and 
as  the  Qovemment  of  this  island  does  not  take  care  for  paying  to  the  aboTa 
Hindoo  temple  any  part  of  the  yearly  expenses  and  of  any  neoeMary  important 
work  connected  with  the  above  said  temple,  as  God  is  general  to  every  set  of 
religions  to  which  the  whole  population  belong,  the  Qoyemment  and  almost  all 
the  proprietors  of  the  Sugar  Estates  are  earnestly  requested  to  render  some 
assistance  to  the  above  said  temple  and  we  also  pray  our  Gkxl  will  be  so  Und 
as  to  make  this  colony  flourish  with  seasonable  rains  and  good  crops. 
By  order  of 

THAirDATABADooM  BUTHRAMOOBTSB. 

God. 
(Sd)    V.  Nabatnnasamt  FILLAf. 
No.  12,  Bourbon  Street,  Port  Louid. 
17th  December  1900. 


Of  recent  paradoxical  literature  a  small  pamphlet  by  W.  H.  A. 
Wallinger*  is  worthy  of  the  shilling  asked  for  it.  The  author 
believes  the  Earth  to  be  an  *'  isolated  gaseous  balloon  floating  in 
the  air,**  the  crust  being  very  thin  ;  and  he  is  appalled  at  the  rate 
at  which  this  crust  is  being  destroyed  by  miners.  *'  Our  present 
destructive  work  could  not  be  more  distinctly  fatuous,  more 
dangerously  evil,  and  more  perilously  suicidal,  if  we  had  another 
well-preserved  globe  in  close  propinquity  to  resort  to  in  case  of  an 
accident  to  this  one/'  This  is  an  odd  argument ;  there  seems  to 
be  a  "not"  left  out  somewhere.  But  there  are  plenty  of  be- 
wildering sentences.  *'  On  this  globe,  insectivorous,  and  indeed 
other  and  larger  animal  life,  as  birds,  could  be  placed."  *'  The 
apparent  '  Dip '  of  the  Sun  at  noon,  is  simply  the  focussed  light 
perforating  the  circumambient  vaporous  atmosphere  with  the 
parallactic  angle  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  would  now  seem 
expedient  to,  at  once,  plant  belts  of  the  Sequoia  giganiea  on  the 
23^°  N.  and  S.  lines  of  latitude.  Thus  would  there  be  existing, 
for  ^\Q  or  six  thousand  years  to  come,  most  natural  landmarks 
for  determining  the  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  Earth." 
There  is  plenty  more  of  this  sort,  all  for  15. 

Q. — Tbebs  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Earth  now  rotates  in  a 
longer  time  than  formerly.  What  effect  would  such  alteration 
have  upon  the  length  of  a  second  of  time  ? 

["  A  silly  question,"  writes  the  sender,  "  but  I  did  not  set  it." 
The  point  of  the  question  Ues  in  the  following  two  amusing 
answers  to  it.] 

Answer  (a). — The  Earth  turns  round  more  slowly  now  than  it 
used  to  because  it  has  become  so  densely  populated. 

Answer  (6). — The  fact  alluded  to  in  the  question  probably 
accounts  for  the  great  ages  of  the  people  in  the  Bible,  since  the 
Earth  moving  more  slowly  the  years  have  become  longer. 

*  *  The  Earth :  floating  in  the  Atmosphere.'  By  W.  H.  A  Wallinger,  Late 
I>eput7  Conservator  of  Forests,  Bombay.  London :  William  Whitelcy,  Dooglaa 
Place,  Queen's  Road,  Bayswater.    1^99. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY. 

Friday,  1901  March  8,  5  p.m. 

Dr.  J.  W.  L.  GLAiSHBn,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  PreMent,  in  the  Chair. 

Secretaries :  F.  W.  Dtsox,  M.A.,  and  E.  T.  Whittakee,  M.A. 

Thb  Minutes  of  the  January  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  WhiUaker.  One  hundred  and  two  presents  have  hecn 
received  since  the  last  Ordinary  Me^^ting.  Among  them  ojv. 
Tolume  S  of  the  *  Edizio  Nationaie  Galileo  Opere/  presented  by 
the  Italian  Government ;  the  volume  of  the  zone  (  —  2"  to  -|- 1°)  of 
the 'Astronomische  Gesellschaft  Catalogue'  made  at  Nicolajew  ; 
the  Aatronomical  Observations  of  Nansen'a  North-Polar  Expe- 
dition, arrans:ed  and  reduced  uuder  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Geel- 
muyden,  and  presented  by  him  to  us ;  *  Potsdam  Astrophysi- 
kalis^ches  Observatorium,  Photographischc  Himmeiskarte/  Band  2, 
pKBented  by  the  Obj*ervatory ;  and  Prof.  Turner  has  given  the 
Society  a  copy  of  his  book,  *  Modern  Astrouomy.'  Wo  liave  also 
received  kutern-slides  from  photographs  of  the  Total  Solai* 
Eclipse  of  1900  May  2S  from  Count  de  la  Baume  Pluvinel. 

The  Presiietit,  We  have  received  a  number  of  communications 
oa  the  subject  of  the  new  star  in  Perseus,  which  we  will  take 
first.    The  first  paper  is  by  Mr.  Stauley  Williams. 

i/r.  Difson  read  the  paper,  which  stated  that  on  February  20,  at 
10*  42",  Mr.  Williams  obtained  a  photograph  of  the  region  in 
Perseus  where  the  Nova  was  afterwards  seen.  This  distinctly 
■howed  stars  of  the  loth  magnitude,  but  did  not  show  the  Nova, 
which  must  therefore  have  been  fainter  than  magnitude  10  at 
this  time,  only  2S  hours  before  the  star  was  seen  by  Dr 
Anderson. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  Newall. 

Mr,  Newall,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  make  my  communication 
TOL.  xnr.  o 
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about  the  Nova,  but  it  refers  to  rather  a  special  part  of  the 
spectrum,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  if  we  eoald 
see  some  examples  dealing  with  the  whole  range  of  the  spectrum, 
and  then  pass  on  to  details. 

The  President  B»8en\ed  to  this  course  and  called  on  Dr.  Lockyer. 

Br.  W.  J.  S.  Lockyer,  After  the  discovery  of  the  Nova  on 
February  22  by  Dr.  Anderson,  and  the  telegram  received  from 
Dr.  Copeland  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  no  photographic 
work  was  possible  until  the  evening  of  the  25th,  owing  to  the  cloudy 
weather.  An  occasional  glance,  however,  showed  that  the  star 
had  considerably  brightened,  and  on  the  25th  it  was  about  of  the 
ist  magnitude.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  star  as  described 
by  Dr.  Anderson  was  of  a  bluish-white  tinge,  while  on  the  25th 
it  was  of  a  decided  red  tinge.  The  position  and  photographic 
brightness  of  the  Nova  as  compared  with  the  stars  in  the  same 
constellation  will  be  seen  from  the  photographs  on  the  screen. 

With  the  three  instruments  in  regular  use  at  the  Solar  Physics 
Observatory,  South  Kensington,  namely,  the  6-inch  prismatic 
camera  with  one  prism  of  45^,  the  30-inch  Common  reflector  with 
a  slit  spectroscope  of  two  prisms,  and  the  9-inch  prismatic  re- 
flector with  one  prism  of  1 7°,  numerous  photographs  were  obtained 
with  varying  exposures.  The  general  appearance  of  the  spectrum 
was  a  set  of  dark  hydrogen  lines  associated  with  bnght  broad 
components  on  the  less  refrangible  side,  and  several  other  bright 
bands  with  possibly  dark  components  on  the  violet  side.  The 
spectrum  resembled  generally  that  of  Nova  Aurig©. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  principal  bright  lines  is  their 
gre»it  width,  amounting  to  about  30  tenth- metres,  and  the  dark 
components.  With  comparison  spectra  of  y  Ononis  or  a  Per»ei, 
photographed  on  the  same  plate  as  the  Nova,  the  middle  of  the 
bright  lines  was  found  to  be  not  far  from  the  normal  positions ; 
the  dark  lines  were  displaced  some  15  tenth-metres  towards  the 
violet,  thus  indicating  a  differential  movement  of  something  like 
700  miles  per  second.  Moveaients,  therefore,  more  rapid  than 
those  in  Nova  Aurigae  were  taking  place. 

In  the  spectra  secured  with  the  6-inch  prismatic  camera  tke 
structure  of  the  bright  broad  bands  was  well  brought  out.  An 
interesting  feature  was  the  presence  of  fine  dark  lines  down  the 
middle  of  the  bright  lines  of  hydrogen  and  calcium ;  these  are 
probably  reversals.     Hy  and  Hft  are  also  probably  i^eversed. 

Since  the  25th,  further  photographs  have  been  secured  on 
February  28,  March  i,  3,  and  5.  It  will  be  seen  from  these 
slides  shown  on  the  screen  *  that  the  spectrum  was  undergoing 
rapid  changes,  aa  the  brightness  of  the  star  was  diminishing. 
Visually  the  hydrogen  lines  were  distinctly  bright,  C  being  most 

*  A  set  of  pboto^rapbs  were  thrown  on  the  Ecrcen  showing  the  spectrum  of 
the  Nova  and  of  a  Pereei  for  ooiuparison,  taken  on  the  nights  of  February  28, 
March  i,  3,  and  5.  These  spectra,  arranged  yertically  one  under  the  other, 
shoiied  at  a  glance  the  changes  the  spectrum  is  undergoing. 
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Iwrm  M  I  maant,  and  F  following  closely  after.  The  spectrum  oti 
^^^  1i>:kt^  wary  28  was  brighter  ia  the  ultra-violet  than  had  previously 
^^'^^^  MZM.  noticed.  The  chanp^es  in  the  other  bright  bands  were  also  of 
^'"'^^^^►'•i^  interest,  these  apparently  gradually  becoming  less  intense  as 
^*^*^       tmydrogen  lines  grew  in  brilliance. 

-^^-  ^»  it  was  ascertained  that  the  spectrum  was  similar  in  general 
^PX^^^^-^rance  to  that  of  Nova  Aurigae,  and  the  chief  lines  in  Nova 
AvjM  «^:»..^aB,  as  recorded  by  Campbell  and  others,  were  coincident  with 
"1.*^^^**  "^i-  of  the  chief  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  a  Cygni,  a  comparison 
^*  '^   ^M^e  Nova  with   the  spectrum   of   a  Cygni  was  undertaken. 

Al  m  ^z^  '^^^nff  for  the  fact  that  the  lines  in  the  Nova  were  all  broad 
®^^-^  <[iffuse,  and  that  groups  of  narrow  lines  would  in  such   a 

sp^^z^-^rzrum  be  represented  by  bands,  it  was  found  that  there  was  a 
^5^*^^^=.  likeness  between  the  two  spectra.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
® ^!^^  ^==^  gest  lines  of  iron,  enhanced  lines  of  iron  as  they  are  in 
"^ — ^-^i^  ^gni,  had  their  equivalents  in  the  Nova  spectrum*  The  stage 
9z     '^^^  ^nperature  thus  reached  was  not,  comparatively  speaking,  very 

■"^^^'^^  far,  then,  as  it  can  be  determined,  the  spectrum  of  the  Nova 
^^^~^^^^^  fits  of  the  lines  of  hydrogen,  calcium,  and  the  enhanced  lines 
^,  *^*=m  ratals,  chiefly  iron,  and  it  will  be  most  interesting  to  watch  the 
^.^^^^^  Iges  as  the  temperature  is  reduced.  The  star  is  rapidly  on  the 
?*      ^"^  ^^^  so  it  is  hoped  that  the  weather  will  not  prove  unfavourable 

^^  V:^  servation. 

P^^"^*=^^^.  McCltan.     I  was  able  to  observe  the  spectrum  of  Nova 

^^^"^  ^i  visually  on  the  25th  Eebruary.    Photographs  of  the  spectrum 

^^^^^    obtained  by  me  each  night  from  the  27th  February  to  the 

^fcr  ^March,  and  again  on  the  5th  and  6th  March.     They  were 

.y>^^^^^  with  an  object-glass   prism  of  20^  angle,  attached   to  a 

«J^!^-^3ting  telescope  of  12  inches  aperture. 
y^  ""*-  k^e  lantern-slide  shown  is  taken  from  the  spectrum  of  Nova 
P^^^'^^Dgraphed  on  the  3rd  of  March.     It  shows  the  diffuse  dark 
.i^^^^i^,  other  than  those  of  hydrogen,  with  the  greatest  distinctness 

.-^^     liave  attained  to. 
^Y^    ^*^  ^^e  sheet  of  mounted  enlargements  exhibited  was  made  from 
^  spectra  of  Nova  taken  on  the  27th  February  and  on  the  3rd 

^^^^*^:^ll  respectively.     The  spectra  of  /3  Crucis  and  of  Sirius  are 
ijj^   ^^^■^ted  beside  them  for  comparison.     The  hydrogen   series  of 
P  ^u^     (^^  *^  -^^^  *^®  ^^  ^"^  recognized,  both  as  absorption  lines 


Ij^^^^-'^^^ds,  and  also  as  bright  emission  bands.     The  bright  hydrogen 
^-^^^^  are  very  broad  (between  30  and  40  tenth-metres),  and  are 
^^^l^^^U5ed  just  clear  of  the  corresponding  absorption  lines  towards 
^L^^^-'^d. 

*  ^J^^  ^  generally  accepted  theory  is  that  the  relative  displacement 

.m       ^^  bright  and  dark  lines  is  due  to  the  difference  of  velocity  in 

^^  *Aiie  of  sight  of  the  respective  sources  of  light ;  but  this  does 

^    r  ^«count  for  the  great  width  of  the  bright  hydrogen  bands, 

t^^t-lB^P  does  it  account  for  the  apparent  recurrence  of  the  dis- 

V  ^^^^^ment  of  the  bright  bands  towards  the  red  in  the  spectra  of 

o2 
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a  Aurigae  and  of  Nova.  The  displacement  of  the  bright  bands 
ought  to  take  place  as  often  in  one  direction  as  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  other  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  Nova,  tlie 
comparison  with  the  spectrum  of  /3  Crucis,  which  is  a  characteristic 
helium  star,  shows  that  the  presence  of  helium  in  Nova  is  very 
doubtful. 

The  calcium  band  (K)  is  present,  and  other  absorption  bands 
and  lines  are  present,  apparently  due  to  titanium  and  calciam. 
There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  correspondence  between  the 
dark  bands  in  Nova  and  the  groups  of  lines  in  Sinus,  which 
suggests  that  Nova  may  belong,  at  present,  to  the  class  of  Sirian 
stars. 

Mr.  NewaU.  On  February  25  I  was  able  to  get  a  glimpse  at 
the  Nova,  but  only  through  a  thick  cloud.  Photographs  of  the 
spectrum  were  obtained  on  other  nights,  February  26  and  28, 
and  March  3  and  5.  In  the  F  lines  there  are  many  alternations 
of  brightness.  The  displacement  of  the  lines  tends  to  show  that 
the  star  is  moving  towards  us  *. 

The  Astronomer  Royal,  Observations  have  been  made  at 
Greenwich  by  various  observers,  and  photographs  have  been 
taken,  mainly  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  position  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  Nova,  specimens  of  which,  showing  images  of  the 
Nova  and  of  comparison  stars  side  by  side,  are  shown  on  the 
screen.  The  star  was  first  seen  on  February  25,  when  the  mean  of 
the  eye-estimations  by  several  observers  gave  05  as  its  magnitude. 
Similar  observations  on  February  27  gave  i'8,  on  Febrnary  28 
i'75,  on  March  i  2*2,  on  March  2  2*1,  on  March  3  2*2,  on 
March  5  27,  and  on  March  6  3*1.  Attempts  have  also  been  made 
to  photograph  the  spectrum  with  the  slit  spectroscope  on  the 
30-inch  reflector,  but  only  faint  spectra  have  been  obtained. 

Dr.  Mambaut,  On  the  receipt  of  the  telegram  announcing  it>3 
discovery  preparations  were  made  at  the  Eadcliffe  Observatory 
for  observing  Dr.  Anderson's  new  star  in  Perseus,  but  owing  to 
the  cloudy  weather  that  prevailed  it  was  not  seen  by  us  until 
the  evening  of  the  25th  February.  At  this  time  its  magnitude 
appeared  to  be  0*9. 

The  Oxford  observations  include  transit-circle  observations  of 
the  position  of  the  star,  measures  of  its  brightness  made  with  a 
wedge  photometer,  a  spectroscopic  examination,  and  eye-estimates 
of  its  brightness  as  compared  with  several  of  the  bright  stars.  The 
present  notice  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  eye-estimates  of 
magnitude.  In  these  comparisons  the  magnitudes  of  the  Harvard 
Photometry  have  been  adopted,  and  the  observers  have  estimated 
the  difference  between  the  Nova  and  each  comparison  star  in 
tenths  of  a  magnitude.  In  these  estimates,  of  course,  discrepancies 
occur,  but  they  are  much  less  than  might  have  been  expected,  and 

*  [Mr.  Newall  explained  some  details  of  the  spectrum.  We  rejp^  that 
owing  to  his  departure  for  Sumatra  soon  after  the  Meeting  we  are  unable  to 
give  a  more  complete  account  of  his  remarks. — Bos.] 
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the  general  agreement  of  the  individual  results  is  remarkably 
good,  as  may  be  judged  from  a  particular  instance  selected  at 
random.  Thus,  on  the  night  of  February  25,  the  separate  deter- 
minations of  magnitude  made  by  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Wickham 
were  ro,  o-8,  0*9,  o*8,  07,  i-o,  0*9,  07,  o-6,  0-9,  I'l,  and  i*o. 
[A  slide  was  here  thrown  on  the  screen,  giving  the  results  of  the 
observations.]  We  have  here  the  results  for  each  evening  as 
deduced  from  a  large  number  of  observations  by  four  observers — 
Mr.  Wickham,  Mr.  Eobinson,  Mr.  McClellan,  and  myself, — from 
which  it  may  be  seen  how  the  light  fell  away  from  the  time  we 
first  saw  it.  The  magnitudes  on  the  several  dates  were  as 
follows : — 


^'eb.  25. . . 

.     0*90 

Feb.  28... 

.      1-58 

Mar.  3 . . . 

.        2-20 

26... 

.     ri7 

Mar.   I . . . 

.      1-97 

5--- 

.        2-42 

27... 

•     1-51 

2. . . 

.      2-o8 

7... 

.     2*95 

On  the  same  diagram  are  indicated  the  relative  intensities  of 
the  light,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  between  February  25 
and  March  6  the  star  lost  about  85  per  cent,  of  its  light.  I  have 
to  add  that  since  the  preparation  of  this  table  and  diagram  the 
star  seems  to  have  actually  brightened  a  little,  last  night  (March  7) 
Mr.  Wickham  and  Mr.  Kobinson  independently  estimating  it  at 
2  75  and  278  respectively. 

On  the  nights  of  February  26  and  March  5  the  star  was  examined 
with  a  single-prism  spectroscope  attached  to  the  Barclay  lo-inch 
equatorial.  I  bring  these  spectroscopic  observations  forward 
with  considerable  diffidence  in  view  of  the  beautiful  photographic 
spectra  which  we  have  seen  here  this  afternoon,  but  I  hope  that, 
as  eye-observations,  they  may  have  a  certain  value  of  their  own. 
On  February  26  we  found  a  bright  continuous  spectrum  on  which 
were  superposed  several  bright  lines.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
these  was  near  the  extreme  red  end  of  the  spectrum  and  was  taRen 
to  be  C.  There  was  also  a  faint  line  in  the  orange  (D  ?),  and  two 
in  the  green.  The  more  refrangible  of  the  latter  was  taken  to 
be  F  or  possibly  Hy,  There  was  strong  absorption  in  the  orange 
and  green. 

On  March  5  the  general  appearance  of  the  spectrum  was  very 
similar.  The  absorption  above  C  (?)  and  F  (?)  was  very  strongly 
marked.  The  C  line  was  relatively  much  more  brilliant  than  on 
February  26,  which  may  account  for  the  increased  redness  in  the 
light  of  the  star. 

3fr.  BeUamij  exhibited  photographs  of  the  field  around  the  Nova 
showing  stars  of  faint  magnitude  which  could  be  used  for  com- 
parison if  the  Nova  becomes  of  the  9th  or  loth  magnitude. 

T7u  Aatronomer  Royal.  Mr.  Bellamy's  remarks  remind  me  that 
I  omitted  to  show  a  photograph  which  may  be  of  interest.  It  is  a 
photograph  of  the  Xova  and  the  field  surrounding  it,  which  can  be 
measured  to  determine  its  position. 

Captain  Noble,     I  should  like  to  say  that  1  was  struck  with  the 


j^oyai  \vnie  22  against  mat  uaie  un  tiie  ujaeivuoan 

Mr.  St'ahroLe,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pecii 
spectrum  may  be  explained  w  itliout  assuming  such 
May  not  tlie  (h^rk  bauds  be  pai'tly  liidden  by  the  b 

Tlu  J*nsiil(ut.  I  am  sure  the  Society  will  ret 
cordial  thanks  to  the  authors  of  the  papers  we  1 
evening.  Thej  have  already  done  so  by  their  s 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  National  Observatory, 
at  Cambridge,  and  the  Oxford  Observatories  have 
their  observations. 

Mr,  Bryan  Coolson  then  gare  a  description  of  a 
graphic  zenith  telescope,  and  some  results  obtai 
Cambridge. 

Sir  Robert  Ball.  We  at  the  Cambridge  Obser 
proud  of  this  piece  of  work  which  Mr.  Cook  son 
Mr.  Cookson  undertook  the  designing  and  carry 
instrument  as  a  piece  of  work  necessary  for  obtain 
He  has  obtained  the  high  approval  of  those  wh< 
privilege  of  seeing  this  paper.  The  instrument  hf 
earnest  of  what  it  is  capable  of,  and  we  now  give  Ik 
best  wishes  on  his  starting  for  the  Cape,  where  he 
inestimable  advantage  of  working  for  two  vears  i 
Gill. 

The  President,     You  have  already  cordially  thank 
for  the  communication  he  has  made  to  us  this  evei 
stand  that  he  sails  for  the  Cape  to-morrow,  anc 
shall  all  wish  him  a  good  voyage  and  success  in 
about  to  undertake. 

Mr,  Wesley  then  showed  on  the  screen  some  phc 
eclipse  of  1900  May.  One  photograph  of  the  e 
Count  de  la  Baume  Pluvinel  with  a  Cooke  sj-in- 
seconds  exposure  on  a  rapid  plate,  was  particularly 
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H.  H.  Turner,  "  The  Oxford  Photographic  Determinations  of 
Stellar  Parallax ;  Reply  to  the  Criticisms  of  Sir  D.  Gill." 

J.  TebhuU.  "  Occultation  of  Jupiter  and  his  Satellites,  1900 
September  29.'* 

Royal  Observatory^  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  "  Cape  Double-Star 
Besults,  1900." 

Royal  Alfred  Observatory^  Mauritius.  "  Observations  of  Leonids, 
1900  November  15,  16." 

Bryan  Cookson.  "Description  of  a  Floating  Photographic 
Zenith  Telescope,  and  some  Eesults  obtained  with  it." 

H.  C,  Plummer,  **  Note  on  Mr.  Cookson's  Paper  '  On  the 
Accuracy  of  Eye-observations  of  Meteors,  &c.'  '* 

A.  W.  RobtrU.     "The  Variable  Star  R  Centauri." 

A.  Stanley  Williams.     "  On  the  New  Star  in  Perseus." 

J.  L.  E.  Dreyer,  **  Further  Corrections  to  the  Armagh  Cata- 
logue, with  special  reference  to  the  *  Anonymous '  Stars.'* 

Rev.  W.  Sidgreaves.  "  Note  on  the  Spectrum  of  Nova  Persei 
observed  at  Stonyhurst  College  Observatory." 

F.  A.  Bellamy.  "Positions  of  Nova  Persei  and  159  Stars 
within  25'  Distance  from  it,  from  a  Photographic  Plate  taken  at 
the  University  Observatory,  Oxford." 

F.  McClean.     "  Nova  Persei." 

Raddiffe  Observatory^  Oxford.  "  Observations  of  the  New  Star 
in  Perseus." 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 

jB.  W.  Chapman^  M.A.,  B.C.E.,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  and 
Physical  Science,  University,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Chas.  J.  Isaac,  Head  of  the  Upper  Nautical  School,  Greenwich, 
S.E. 

The  following  Candidates  were  proposed  for  election  as  Fellows 
of  the  Society  : — 

J,S.  ChaIcravarti,'M..A.,  Assistant  Accountant-General,  Rangoon, 
Burma  (proposed  by  P.  Doyle). 

C.  S.  Mence,  Teacher  of  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy, 
49  Watling  Street,  E.C.  (proposed  by  V.  L.  D.  Broughton). 

Rev.  John  Stutter,  O.S.B.,  Acton  Bumell,  near  Shrewsbury 
(proposed  by  A.  C.  D.  Crommelin). 

E.  O.  Wainwrighi,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  and  Physical 
Science,  St.  John's  College,  Battersea,  S.W.  (proposed  by  A.  E. 
Moore). 
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THE  BRITISH  ASTEONOMICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  Meeting  of  the  current  Session  of  the  British  Astro- 
nomical Association  was  held  at  Sion  College  on  Wednesday,  the 
27  th  Februarj,  Mr.  G.  M.  Seahroke,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  names  of  nine  Candidates  for  Membership  were  read  and 
passed  for  suspension,  and  the  election  by  the  Council  of  one  new 
Member  was  confirmed. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Council  had  that  afternoon 
given  its  assent  to  the  formation  of  a  Midland  Branch,  to  include 
the  counties  of  Warwick,  StafPord,  and  Worcester. 

Colonel  E,  E,  MarJcwick,  Director  of  the  Variable  Star  Section, 
read  a  paper  on  the  Nova  Persei  of  1901.  He  said  that  on 
Friday  evening,  the  22nd  February,  he  received  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  Gregg,  of  St.  Leonard's,  a  member  of  the  Variable  Star  Section, 
reporting  a  strange  star  to  the  left  of  Algol.  Stepping  to  the 
front  door,  which  faced  west,  he  at  once  noticed  a  brillumt  star, 
above  and  to  the  left  of  Algol,  which  must  be  new.  To  the  naked 
eye  it  was  white,  and  at  9.12  its  magnitude  was  estimated,  by 
comparison  with  a  Persei  and  Capella,  to  be  0*72.  At  11  o^clock 
he  studied  it  carefully,  and  estimated  its  magnitude  at  0*90.  He 
subsequently  made  out  its  position  to  be  for  1900  (approxi- 
mately) E.A.  3**  23 i",  Dec.  4-43°  37'-  The  following  evening, 
February  23,  it  had  undoubtedly  increased  in  brilliance.  Three 
comparisons  with  Capella,  a  Persei,  and  Procyon  gave  0-37,  0*25, 
and  0*34.  Further  observations  on  the  25th  and  26th  pointed  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  had  attained  its  maximum  brightness  on 
February  23. 

Mr,  Gregg  contributed  a  short  paper  in  which  he  said  that  he 
first  observed  the  star  on  the  evening  of  Febiiiary  22,  about  15 
hours  after  Dr.  Anderson  first  saw  it  in  Edinburgh.  When  first 
seen  it  was  slightly  below  the  first  magnitude,  being  brighter  than 
Aldebaran,  and  but  very  little  below  Bigel  in  magnitude.  It 
shone  with  a  steady  bluish-white  light.  On  Sunday,  the  24th, 
it  had  increased  in  brightness,  being  then  brighter  than  Bigel. 
On  the  25  th  it  was  still  a  brilliant  object,  above  the  first 
magnitude. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Lynn  said  that,  owing  to  the  bad  weather,  probably 
few  people  in  London  had  seen  the  star.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  see  it  on  Monday  evening  at  10  o'clock.  He  was 
somewhat  disappointed  with  the  appearance  of  the  star,  which  he 
had  expected  to  be  brighter.  To  his  eye  it  was  not  only  con- 
siderably fainter  than  Capella,  but  less  bright  than  Castor  and 
Pollux. 

Mr,  li,  F.  Rendell  said  the  star  was  observed  with  the  transit- 
circle  on  February  25,  when  it  passed  the  meridian  about  5 
o'clock.  At  about  6.15  it  was  quite  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
appeared  distinctly  fainter  than  Capella.     It  seemed  to  him  to 
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l:iaTe  faded  a  little  in  brightness  towards  midnight,  but  that  might 
l3e  due  to  difference  in  altitude. 

Mr.  Crommdin  said  that  at  Greenwich  they  first  heard  of  this 
^tar  between  i  and  2  o'clock  on  Priday  afternoon,  when  the 
^Astronomer  Boyal  received  a  telegram  from  Dr.  Copeland  stating 
t:hat  Dr.  Anderson,  who,  it  would  be  remembered,  discovered  a 
xiew  star  in  Auriga  some  nine  years  ago,  had  detected  this  object 
sfcbout  2  jL.M.  that  morning.  The  star  would  have  been  very  low 
<3own  then  in  the  N.W.,  which  made  the  discovery  the  more 
Tiemarkable.  He  believed  that  Dr.  Anderson  knew  the  sky  so 
well  that  he  could  detect  a  new  5th>magnitude  star  in  almost  any 
pMkrt  of  the  heayens.  There  were  very  few  of  whom  that  could  be 
said.  Knowing  the  sky  so  well  he  certainly  deserved  his  good 
/ortune  in  being,  so  far  as  they  knew,  the  first  to  make  this  most 
interesting  discovery.  The  weather  prevented  any  observations 
in  [England  until  Monday  the  25th.  The  position  given  by 
Dr.  Copeland  was  found  to  be  very  nearly  correct.  It  was  ob- 
served on  the  meridian  that  night,  E.A.  being  3*"  24™  28**21,  and 
^.  Dec.  43°  33'  54'''8,  referred  to  the  equinox  of  1901*0.  The 
*  Bonn  Durohmusterung '  gave  no  star  in  that  plane.  The  nearest 
star  was  the  gth-mag.  star  -f  43°  No.  739,  and  this  was  probably 
t^he  one  Col.  Markwick  referred  to.  It  was  estimated  at  Green- 
A^ch  that  the  magnitude  was  fainter  than  Capella,  but  brighter 
than  most  of  the  other  stars  about— certainly  brighter  than  any 
of  the  Perseus  stars.  Roughly  it  was  about  a  standard  first- 
magnitude  star  on  Monday  night. 

Mr.  Whitmdl  said  that  the  £ev.  S.  J.  Johnson  saw  the  star  on 
f^riday  nieht  almost  contemporaneously  with  Col.  Markwick. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  the  President,  as  to  whether  any 
li^mbers  had  observed  that  region  of  the  sky  recently.  Col.  Mark- 
^^ck  said  there  was  certainly  no  star  of  the  first  or  second  mag- 
txitude  there  on  February  15. 

Mr.  Maunder  said  that  Prof.  Pickering  had  photographed  the 
i^egion  of  the  Nova  on  February  19  at  the  Harvard  College 
Obserratory,  but  the  photograph  showed  no  trace  of  its  presence. 
^he  star  must  therefore  have  been  fainter  than  the  nth  magni- 
t^mide  on  that  date. 

Mr.  Holnus  asked  if  the  spectroscope  had  been  applied  to  the 
^♦ar  at  Greenwich. 

Mr.  Crommelin  said  he  believed  that  the  instrument  was  not  in 
^-^josfcment  on  Monday  night. 

Dr.  Downing  said  that  in  a  very  interesting  communication  to 
'^lie  Tinus  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  stalled  that  he  observed  the  star  with 
^  spectroscope  at  South  Kensington,  and  found  the  spectrum  to  be 
^^^«rj  nmiUr  to  that  of  Nova  Aurign.  It  showed  a  continuous 
^tiectmrn  of  the  solar  type,  with  dark  lines,  and  superimposed 
^^pon  that  a  gaseous  spectrum,  with  bright  lines  of  hydrogen  and 
^^^her  gases,  so  that  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  seemed  to  think  that 
^'liis  object  was  in  a  similar  state  to  that  in  which  Nova  Auriga 
"^^^as  when  it  was  at  its  brightest. 
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Mr,  Holmes  read  a  paper  on  *'  Communications  with  Mars.'' 
He  said  what  the  future  had  in  store  we  could  not  know,  but  he 
thought  it  safe  to  assert  that  not  only  did  we  know  nothing  about 
life  upon  Mars,  but  that  no  human  being  had  any  idea,  which 
would  bear  examination,  of  any  means  of  knowing  anything  about 
such  life  at  the  present  time.  There  was  an  inherent  impro- 
bability on  the  evolutionary  theory  that  two  planets  should,  at  the 
same  epoch,  be  in  the  same  stage  of  development,  and  especiaUy 
that  the  smaller  and  more  distant  should  be  at  the  same  point  in 
its  progress  as  the  larger,  and  nearer  the  Sun.  But  waiving  this, 
Mars  might  be  swarming  with  life,  and  yet  none  of  it  of  an 
intellectual  character.  Even  if  Mars  were  the  abode  of  forms  of 
life  equal  to  the  human  race  in  intellect,  we  had  to  remember  that 
the  human  race  had  certainly  existed  many  thousands  of  years, 
and  that  it  was  only  in  the  last  few  hundred  that  even  the  most 
advanced  had  attained  any  knowledge  of  physical  astronomy.  The 
matter  of  signalling  had  usually  been  treated  as  if  the  signals 
would  be  made  when  Mars  was  in  opposition  ;  but  in  this  position 
the  Earth  was  invisible  from  Mars,  and  also  for  a  considerable 
time  before  and  after.  By  the  time  the  Earth  was  sufficiently 
visible  from  Mars,  about  fifty  million  miles  must  separate  the  two. 
Mr.  Holmes  then,  in  a  somewhat  humorous  manner,  illustrated 
the  impossibility  of  contriving  any  intelligible  system  of  signals, 
even  assuming  that  intelligent  beings  existed  to  make  and  receive 
them. 

Mr,  Whitmell  read  a  paper  on  the  occultation  of  Saturn  on 
September  3,  1900.  He  referred  to  valuable  communications 
from  Mr.  Newbegin,  Dr.  Smart,  and  Mr.  Adams,  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal,  and  expressed  his  great  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  Crommelin  for  data  connected  with  Greenwich  and  Toulon. 
He  said  the  problem  of  the  occultation  of  an  ellipse  by  a  circle 
was  a  very  interesting  one,  and  this  particular  problem  was  com- 
plicated by  the  lunar  parallax,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  major 
axis  of  Saturn's  ring  was  placed  unsymmetrically  in  relation  to  the 
tangents  at  the  Moon  s  limb,  at  the  points  of  disappearance  and 
reappearance.  Hemarkable  differences  between  the  duration  of 
immersion  and  that  of  emersion  were  shown  to  occur,  and  the 
actual  duration  of  an  immersion  or  an  emersion  was  largely 
increased  to  observers  in  latitudes  near  the  southern  limit. 

Mr,  Crommelin  said  he  thought  all  present  would  feel  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Whitmell  for  dealing  in  such  an  interesting  way 
with  a  subject  which  was  so.  difficult  and  so  technical.  The 
occultation  of  an  oblique  ellipse  by  the  Moon  was  the  most 
puzzling  case  in  occultations,  and  the  subject  occupied  a  great 
many  pages  in  Chauvenet's  '  Astronomy.'  It  was  a  very  com- 
plicated problem,  and  Mr.  WhitmelPs  graphic  method  of  dealing 
with  it  was  not  only  the  shortest,  but  also  the  easiest  one  to 
understand. 

Mr.  Newhegin  said  it  was  very  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
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observation  be  made  at  Norwicb  was  so  well  confirmed  by  tbe 
calculations  wbicb  Mr.  Wbitmell  had  made. 

Mr.  Eendell  remarked  tbat  it  was  practically  impossible  to  get 
an  accurate  observation  of  the  reappearance  of  Saturn.  A  large 
part  of  the  ring  had  emerged  before  the  observer  realized  it,  and 
the  belt  itself  was  so  shadowy  and  vague  that  he  did  not  think  the 
observation  was  very  trustworthy.  The  disappearance  was  very 
good,  but  he  did  not  think  anything  could  be  built  up  on  the 
ob8er^^ation  of  the  reappearance. 

Mr,  Goodacre  described  and  showed,  with  the  aid  of  the  lantern, 
some  views  of  a  simple  and  inexpensive  observatory  which  he  had 
erected,  the  materials  for  which  could  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of 
from  £3  to  £4. 


fiOYAL  METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  March  20,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  West- 
minster, Mr.  W.  H.  Dines,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Hugh  Robert  Mill  delivered  a  most  interesting  lantern 
lecture  on  *'  Climate  and  the  Effects  of  Climate."  Climatology  is 
as  much  a  branch  of  geography  as  of  meteorology,  in  fact  more, 
for  it  not  only  deals  with  the  distribution  of  atmospheric  con- 
ditions over  the  Earth's  surface,  which  is  a  geographical  question 
in  itself,  but  all  the  varieties  of  climate  that  give  individuality  to 
different  countries  are  produced  by  the  disturbing  or  controlling 
influence  of  land-forms.  It  was  while  studying  the  influence  of 
land-forms  on  every  kind  of  geographical  distribution  that 
Dr.  Mill  was  struck  by  the  far-reaching  interest  of  the  effects  of 
climate ;  and  so  in  this  lecture  he  dealt  with  the  visible  effects  of 
climate,  such  as  attract  attention  and  arouse  enquiry  as  to  their 
causes.  After  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  priuciples  of 
scientific  photography,  and  also  calling  attention  to  spurious 
photographs,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  distinguish  between 
weather  and  climate.  Weather  is  the  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  any  moment  with  regard  to  wind,  warmth,  cloud, 
electricity,  and  precipitation,  whilst  climate  may  fairly  be  called 
the  avenge  weather  of  a  place.  Dr.  Mill  then  exhibited  on  the 
screen  a  large  number  of  photographs  which  he  had  himselE  taken 
on  various  holidays  in  many  countries,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
peculiarities  of  climates  in  which  heat,  cold,  wind,  and  rain  re- 
B|)ectively  predominate,  showing  how  the  varying  conditions  of 
climate  created  by  the  greater  land-forms  are  responded  to  by  the 
various  adjustments  of  minor  land-forms  and  of  plants,  and  how 
they  are  taken  advantage  of  by  man. 
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Planetary  Conjunctions. 

Some  of  our  popular  astronomical  works  of  thirlj  or  fortv  years 
back  mention,  among  their  lists  of  Mercury-transits  across  the 
Sun,  one  on  November  4,  1901  ;  and  the  conjunction  of  the 
planet  and  Sun  that  afternoon  will  have  a  narrow  escape  of  a 
performance  of  such  transit.  A  similar  case  occurred  in  163S, 
when  Horrox  looked  for  one,  but  Mercury  just  escaped  being 
projected  on  the  Sun.  The  interval  between  aj).  1638  and  1901 
gives  263  years,  which  will  be  found,  on  experiment,  to  be  a 
l)eriod  of  the  recurrence  of  these  transits.  Newcomb,  in  his 
*  Astronomical  Papers  of  the  American  Nautical  Almanac,*  vol.  i. 
part  vi.,  speaking  of  the  conjunction  of  Mercury  and  the  Sun  on 
the  morning  of  May  11,  I937>  says  :^ — "Mercury  will  pass  so 
close  to  the  Sun  at  inferior  conjunction  that  it  may  almost  be 
seen  projected  on  the  chromosphere.  The  nearest  approach  to  the 
Sun's  limb  cannot  be  given .  vnthout  a  more  careful  computation 
from  the  tables.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  it  will  be  only  a  little 
more  than  a  minute  of  arc."  We  cannot  expect  quite  so  close  a 
conjunction  as  this  next  November. 

Another  conjunction  next  November  is  of  more  popular  interest. 
On  the  27th,  at  i8\  we  are  informed  under  the  head  of  "  Phe- 
nomena," in  the  Nautical  Almanac^  11  6  fj ,  2/  0°  27*  S.,  the  planet 
Venus  being  not  many  degrees  distant  also.  Although  the  planets 
are  at  a  low  altitude,  and  set  only  i^  hours  after  the  Sun,  the 
conjunction  will  be  a  matter  of  some  interest,  as  it  can  only  be 
seen  three  or  four  times  in  a  lifetime.  The  late  Mr.  Marth 
calculated  the  conjunctions  of  11  and  Jr^  for  about  2000  years 
back  and  for  about  1000  years  to  come,  to  see  if  there  was  an 
instance  in  which  Jupiter  might  appear  superposed  on  Saturn,  as 
was  the  case  with  Venus  and  Mercury  in  1737,  but  without 
success.  In  'Scientia  Eclipsium,'  by  Melohior  a  firi^,  we  are 
informed,  ^^  An.  1563  die  24  August,  hor.  14  Junctinus  vidit 
Saturnum  australiorem  in  gr.  28  Cancri  quasi  cooperiri  k  Jove." 
This  observation  being  made  before  the  invention  of  the  telescope, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  objects  were  much  closer  together  than  will 
be  the  case  next  November.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  w^e  cannot 
obtain  a  conjunction  of  these  planets  similar  to  that  of  Jupiter 
and  Venus  on  the  morning  of  July  21st,  1859,  when  to  the  naked 
eye  they  came  out  of  the  clouds  as  a  "double  star  of  unusual 
composition."  (See  article  on  the  said  conjunction  by  Hon. 
Mrs.  Ward,  in  Recreative  Science  for  February  i860.  The  drawing 
appended,  as  taken  with  a  3-inch  Dollond,  shows  Venus  one 
diameter  distant  from  Jupiter ;  but,  being  very  far  off  at  the  time, 
it  was  small  and  almost  as  circular  as  the  latter.) 

Charles  Leadbetter,  in  his  treatise  of  Eclipses,  published  in  the 
early  part  of  the   i8th  century,  gives  some  description  of  the 
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^czK)nj unctions  of  %  and  f;  between  the  years  1702  and  182 1.     The 
~T^resalt8  of  computations  from  his  imperfect  tables  may  as  well  be 
Spiven.     He  states: — "The  first  time  of  their  meeting  in  Aries 
^since  the  year  968)  is  on  Monday,  May  11,  1702,  15**  8*"  longi- 
tude of  them,  Aries  6°  4',  fj  lat.  2*^  14',  V  lat.  i""  13'.     Venus, 
3Vfercury,  and  Moon  were  very  near  them.     The  next  conjunction 
"was  on  December  27,  1722,  at  8**  4™  in  23°  41'  10"  of  Sagittarius. 
Saturn  1°  8'  6"  N.  lat.     Jupiter's  lat.  21' 44*.     Saturn  elevated 
46'  22"  above  Jupiter,  and  at  the  same  time  Mars  is  in  Sagittarius 
22°  39  56"  with  23'  S.  lat.     If  the  28th  day  of  December,  1722, 
be  a  clear  morning,  I  desire  all  ingenious  persons  to  cast  their 
eyes  on  the  S.E.  horizon  at  6.21.     They  will  then  see  Saturn 
rising,  and  about  a  minute  after,  you  will  see  Jupiter  rise,  and 
about  6  minutes  after  Jupiter  you  will  see  Mars  rising  :  the  like 
appearance  has  not  happened  in  the  memory  of  man."    Mr.  Lead- 
better  gives  a  diagram  of  the  positions  of  these  planets,  and  then 
favours  his  readers  with  a  little  astrology  on  the  subject. 

Bef erring  to  the  third  time  of  their  meeting  in  the  i8th 
century,  we  are  informed  that  it  is  on  Monday,  August  23,  1742, 
lo**  20"  in  27°  55'  of  Leo.  Saturn  has  1°  17'  lat.  N.  Jupiter 
52'  N.  lat.  "Here  Saturn  will  be  elevated  above  Jupiter  (at  the 
time  of  this  conjunction)  25  min.  They  are  then  morning  stars, 
and  under  the  Sun's  beams." 

Continuing  Leadbetter's  predictions  of  the  conjunctions  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  with  the  results  from  his  somewhat  imperfect  tables, 
we  come  to  that  of  March  8,  1762  (O.S.).  At  5.50  in  the  morning 
they  were  to  meet  in  12°  19'  of  Aries.  "  Here  Jupiter  is  elevated 
107'  above  Saturn.  They  are  evening  stars,  13°  40'  distant  from 
the  Sun,  so  cannot  be  seen." 

Thursday,  the  27th  day  of  October,  1782,  is  given  as  the  date  of 
the  next  conjunction.  At  "  1 5  min.  past  5  o'clock  in  the  morning 
tliey  meet  in  28^  22'  Sagittarius.  Here  Saturn  will  be  elevated 
46  min.  above  Jupiter;  they  are  now  evening  stars,  43°  27' 
distant  from  the  Sun,  so  that  in  the  evening  after  sunset  they  may 
be  seen  in  the  south-west,  pleasant  to  behold." 

The  next  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  is  in  the  year  1802. 
"  It  happeneth  on  Wednesday,  July  9,  at  18  min.  past  11  o'clock 
at  night,  in  5  deg.  48  min.  of  Virgo.  At  the  time  of  this  con- 
junction Saturn  will  be  elevated  37  min.  above  Jupiter ;  they  are 
now  evening  stars,  distant  from  the  Sun  37  deg.  29  min.,  and 
consequently  may  be  seen  westward  after  sunset." 

The  next  conjunction  of  these  two  planets  is  put  down  for 
June  6,  1821,  at  8^  in  the  morning,  "in  24  deg.  9  min.  of  Aries. 
They  are  both  direct  and  swift  in  motion.  Here  Jupiter  is 
elevated  above  Saturn  1°  9' :  they  are  now  morning  stars,  distant 
from  the  Sun  62  deg.  14  min.,  rising  before  him,  pleasant  to 
behold." 

Looking  at  the  distance  that  separated  the  planets  at  each 
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conjunction  described  by  Leadbetter,  from  1702  to  182 1,  we  must 
not  despise  the  phenomenon  of  next  November,  for  at  the  only  • 
one  referred  to  when  the  objects  were  comparatively  close,  viat., 
that  of  1742,  they  were  lost  in  the  Sun*s  beams.  Prancis  Moore's 
Almanac  for  1821  remarks: — *' These  two  planets,  even  after 
their  conjunction,   seem   unwilling  to   separate,   the  change   in 

declination  compensating  for  that  in  right  ascension On 

September  12  they  will  be  nearly  5  degrees  asunder ;  after  that 
they  will  gradually  approximate  again,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  they  will  be  both  evening  stars,  they  will  not  be  2  degrees 
asunder."  Partridge  for  th.at  year  adds  that  then  "  they  will  be 
on  the  meridian  within  2  min.  of  each  other,  about  half  an  hour 
past  six  o'clock  in  the  evening."  Moore  gives  a  list  of  no  less 
than  eleven  other  conjunctions  for  1821,  but  some  of  them  would 
happen  t-oo  near  the  Sun  to  be  seen. 

Subsequent  conjunctions  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  took  place  on 
January  26,  1842,  October  25,  1861,  and  April  22,  1881. 

It  may  not  be  inopportune  to  bring  the  following  forward  now. 
At  the  bursting  forth  of  the  '*  Nova  "  of  1604,  the  brightest  prede- 
cessor, for  three  centuries,  of  the  "Nova  Persei "  we  have  recently 
been  observing,  Saturn  and  Jupiter  were  not  far  distant  from  each 
other,  and  Mars  also  near,  and  the  new  star  burst  forth  near 
tliem  also*.  In  the  Paralipomena  to  Tycho  Brahe's  'Historia 
CoBlestis*  there  is  the  following  observation  on  the  27th  of 
September  at  Prague,  13  days  before  the  appearance  of  the 
stranger: — *' Nondum  incenso  novo  sidere  pulcherrimum  specta- 
culum  vesper!  fuit;  quatuor  planetae,  f^ ,  ^,  d,  }>  corniculata, 
eodem  loco ....  Primus  occidit  d ,  deinde  ]> ,  tum  l^  ,  ultimus  11 , 
apparuitque,  ad  oculum  jam  tum  transisse  oppositionem  c^  et  1;  •" 
A  diagram  of  the  position  .of  these  objects  is  given,  and  then 
their  places  in  degrees,  &c.,  in  the  constellation  Sagittarius. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  twice  in  the  preceding  century, 
and  once  in  the  following  one,  there  were  similar  interesting 
appulses  of  the  principal  planetp.  "On  February  i  r,  1524, 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saiurn  were  very  near  each  other,  and 
Mercury  not  above  16  degrees  from  them;  on  November  11, 
1544,  Mercury,  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  were  within  the  space 
of  10  degrees;  also  on  March  17,  1725,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars, 
and  Jupiter  were  so  near  each  other  as  to  be  all  seen  through  the 
same  telescope  without  changing  its  position. 

Melplash  Vicarage,  Bridport.  S.  J.  JoHNSON. 

*  The  mention  of  the  stars  of  1604  and  of  Tyclio's  leads  us  to  enquire  what 
was  the  next-recorded  temporary  star  previous  to  Tycho's.  Humboldt  gives  a 
Chinese  observation  in  1 2  30,  elsewhere  put  down  as  a  comet.  But  it  is  recorded 
that  in  1388,  "on  March  29  a  star  appeared  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  aidereal 
divisioii  of  y  Pegasi."  No  mention  of  tail  or  motion  seems  recorded,  and  this 
is  not  in  WUliams's  *  Comets  observed  in  China.' 
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Note  on  the  Period  of  f  Geminorum. 

PfiOFESsoB  Campbell,  in  a  valuable  cotnmunicatioa  to  the  Astro- 
physical  Journal  for  January,  refers  to  my  statement  *  that  the 
period  of  f  Geminorum  lengthened  to  the  extent  of  ten  minutes 
between  1847  and  1869.  He  intimates,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  alleged  fact  is  unconfirmed  by  recent  experience,  citing 
Dr.  Chandler  as  a  witness  to  the  star's  punctuality  during  (say) 
the  last  decade.  Now  irregularities  that  vanish  in  the  white 
light  of  modern  research  are  open  to  the  suspicion  of  never 
having  existed  at  all ;  yet  the  conclusion  should  not  be  hastily 
adopted.  In  the  present  case  I  can  only  give  my  authority.  It 
was  Argelandert.  He,  to  be  sure,  may  have  depended  upon 
Schmidt's  prior  observations,  although  gratuitous  assertions  were 
by  no  means  in  his  line.  The  matter  is  worth  looking  into  at 
leisure. 

The  light-changes  of  the  star  were  discovered  by  Schmidt  in 
1847  ;  he  found  them  nearly  effaced  in  1868,  and  capricious  in 
1 88 1  J.  Ascribing  to  them  in  1872  §  the  identical  period  of 
jo'*  3**  42"  9",  to  which  they  now  conform,  he  remarked  in  it 
cyclical  fluctuations  self-compensatory  at  intervals  of  a  few  years. 
Since  his  death  the  phases  are  not  known  to  have  departed  from  a 
perfectly  even  course ;  but  no  very  attentive  watch  has  been  kept 
upon  them.  It  remains,  therefore,  an  open  question  whether  or 
no  the  Athenian  astronomer  was  mistaken  in  his  persuasion  of 
their  occasional  disturbance. 

The  variation  of  1^  Geminorum,  although  small  in  range,  is  of  a 
specially  interesting  kind.  For,  by  a  rare  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  it  proceeds  symmetrically,  the  times  of  increase  and 
decrease  being,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equal.  It  affects,  moreover, 
a  spectroscopic  binary.  The  presence  of  a  dark  companion, 
revolving  in  the  light-period,  was  detected  by  Belopolsky  in  1898, 
and  independently  by  Campbell  a  year  later.  The  latter  has  now 
computed  the  orbit  of  the  pair,  with  curious  results.  His 
inference  that  eclipses  do  not  occur  might  indeed  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  examples  of  I  Cephei  and  of  17  Aquilae ;  but 
the  sinuous  shape  ascertained  for  the  velocity-curve  is  a  new  and 
extraordinary  feature.  Superposed  upon  the  smooth  line  repre- 
senting the  rise  and  fall  of  mean  radial  speed  are  a  series  of  minor 
undulations,  three  of  which  fit  precisely  into  the  ten-day  cycle,  so 
that  they  have  a  period  of  y^^S  days.  This  commensurability 
precludes  recourse  to  the  otherwise  tempting  expedient  of  intro- 
ducing a  third  component,  since  the  system  thus  formed — ns 
Professor  Campbell  points  out — would  almost  necessarily  be 
unstable.  Nor  is  the  tidal  rationale,  which  he  tentatively  suggests, 
much  more  satisfactory.  ' 

*  •  SyMtem  of  the  StJirs,*  p.  133. 

t  Bonner  Beob.  Bd.  tii.  p.  393  (1869). 

}  Astr.  Nack.  Soa.  1745,  »4*o-  §  ^<«^.  ^^'^'  No.  1880. 
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corrected  for  the  motion  of  tin*  Sun,  is  8  kilo 
half  the  intJin  rate.     The  ih  licieney  is  pri'suni; 
ceh^rity  of   its  tangential  travt^lling.     The  av 
component  —  npain  e>tiiiiatt'cl   by  I^rofessor  Cai 
collection  of  t^tars — is  jufc.t  27   kilometres.     A 
inorum  no  more  than  this  velocity  across  the  li 
that  the  parallax  corresponding  to  the  apparei 
o"-oo27.     At  the  indicated  distance  the  Sun  w 
to  one-tbirty-seventh   the  inaxiinum  brightne 
And  the  two  bodies  being  probably  of  almost 
masses  may  be  assumed  proportionate  to  the 
reach    the  startling  conclusion    that   this   ral 
star  possesses  about  225  times  the  solar  gravii 
evidence  to  this  effect  should  at  least  be  tab 
considering  the  structure  and  working  of  its  sye 

Ag 


Observations  of  the  Poulkova  Doub 

In  the  latter  part  of  1898  I  announced,  in  the 
the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific/  that 
the  re-measurement  of  the  double  stars  discov* 
and  that  1350  observations  of  414  of  these  stai 
obtained.  At  that  time  341  of  the  stars  had  I 
three  or  four  nights  each,  and  were  regarded  as 
Nearly  a  year  later  I  was  very  kindly  ai 
statement  of  the  progress  of  this  work  for  j 
Observatory.     Most  of  the  mp5»atn«oa  u^a  ai — 
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JPoulkoYft  double  stars  only  as  are  given  in  volume  ix.  of  the 

*  Poulkova  Observations.'    Somewhat  more  than  fiftv  years  had 

'^lapsed  since  these  stars  were  first  measured  by  Otto  Struve  and 

31^er,  and  about  thirty  years  since  the  observations  by  Dem- 

l>ow8ki  had  been  obtained.     Many  of  the  stars  were  known  to  be 

not  particularly  in  need  of  measurement,  but  several  considerations 

Tnade  it  desirable  that  all  should  be  embraced  in  my  programme. 

It  was  Uiought,  for  example,  that  sets  of  recent  measures  would 

suld  materially  to  the  data  for  the  determination  of  orbits,  proper 

motions,  and  systematic  errors,  and  that  they  would  also  assist  in 

pointing  out  the  lar«:e  number  of  stars  in  this  list  which  have 

shown  little  or  no  motion  and  also  those  which  are  particularly  in 

need  of  further  attention. 

As  the  work  progressed  it  became  apparent  tliat  to  render  it 
the  most  useful  it  should  include  all  the  double  stars  discovered  at 
Poulkova.  The  programme  was  accordingly  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  all  of  the  rejected  stars.  The  work  as  originally 
outlined  was  expected  to  require  about  1200  new  observations. 
Many  of  the  stars  have  been  observed  more  frequently  than  was 
first  contemplated.  On  this  account,  and  also  by  reason  of  the 
inclusion  of  the  rejected  stars  and  the  measurement  of  those 
companions  subsequently  discovered,  the  total  number  of  observa- 
tions has  become  2171,  or  nearly  a  thousand  in  excess  of  the 
number  first  estimated.  Of  these  about  1660  were  made  in  1898. 
In  that  year  about  260  measures  of  miscellaneous  stars  were  also 
secured. 

The  published  measures  of  all  observers  have  been  collected, 
and  the  mean  results  of  these  are  given,  with  references  to  the 
sources  from  which  they  were  obtained.  The  orbits  of  several 
of  the  binaries  have  been  computed,  and  the  relative  proper 
motions  in  a  number  of  cases  determined.  The  principal  results 
of  these  investigations  are  given  in  the  following  tables. 


Elements  of  Orbits  of  Binaries 

/    Cs. 

P. 

T. 

e. 

a. 

t. 

Q. 

X. 

/  -  • 

18175 

1949*5 

0*50 

0*96 

0 
21*9 

0 
780 

0 

202'9 

/       3S... 

55*o 

1892*0 

0*82 

0346 

76*6 

113*5 

158*8 

/        T^ 

200'0 

18969 

0*76 

085 

57*9 

87-5 

837 

/        **- 

97*94 

1835-03 

0*50 

c*94 

59-8 

39-8 

291*9 

/    »3S... 

660 

190672 

0*50 

0*83 

45-6 

85-3 

131*0 

7867 

188574 

0*40 

o'S7 

68*6 

1405 

>37 

'    S3S... 

570 

1901*18 

f 

0-54 

0*25 

74*5 

24*1 

179-0 

XXIT. 
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Co-ordinates  for  Eectilinear  Motion. 


OX. 

jr  =  p  ooB  0. 

y  =  p  §in  0. 

47A.B,... 

A.O.... 
A.D... 

ICA 

+  0*524     +0*1143(^-1900) 
-28*820    40*1143(^—1900) 
-78*436     +0*1143  (^-1900) 
— 14*3  56     +0*1 502  (<—  1 900) 
+  3*034     +0*1058(^-1900) 
+  9-84      +0*028    (^-1900^ 

—  21*50      4-o*o28    (<— 1900) 
-15*62      +0000   (<— 1900) 

—  3832  +0*1370(^-1900) 

—  6*269     +0*1336(^—1900) 

—  13*30       —0080    (<— 1900) 

+8597     +0*04.7  (^-1900) 
+  0*2958  +00096(^—1900) 

—  4*286     +001 34  (<— 1900) 
+  9*143     —  0*0107  (<— 1900) 

-22843 
-15*412 
—98*580 
4-21*979 
+  2*622 
+22*14 

+47-38 
+  14*60 

+  3*245 

-  2*587 

-  1 1*80 
-78-«;7 
+  0*6475 

-  1403 
-12*481 

—0*0783  (<— 1900) 
-0*0783(^-1900) 
—00783  (^-1900) 
+0*0223  (<- 1900)  1 

—  o'oo66  (^ — 1 900) 
+0*038    (^—1900)  j 
+0*038    (^—1900)  1 
+0-132    (<— 1900)  • 
-0*0722(^  —  1900) 
-0*0354  (<- 1900) 
+0025    (^—1900) 
-0*134    (^-1900) 
+0*0002  (^ — 1900)  ] 

—  0*1 764  (<  — 1900)  1 
-0*3059(^—1900)  j 

165 

168  A.B.... 
AC... 

223 

297 

311 

3I7A.B.... 
A.O.... 

4,19 

J.77 

C7^ 

The  above  orbits  have  been  derived  by  various  analytical  and 
graphical  methods,  the  method  used  for  a  given  star  depending 
largely  upon  the  amount  and  character  of  the  data  available  for 
the  discussion.  The  co-ordinates  for  rectilinear  motion  are  the 
results  obtained  by  making  the  solution  according  to  the  method 
of  least  squares,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  velocity  of  th^ 
companion  in  each  case  is  uniform.  It  will  be  seen  that  02  413, 
X  Cygni,  is  here  included  among  the  proper  motion  stars.  Ivl 
accordance  with  the  coefficients  of  the  variable  terms  of  the 
co-ordinates  of  this  pair,  as  given  above,  the  relative  proper 
motion  of  the  principal  star  is 

fl  r=  —  0»*00002,       ft'  r=   --o"*0096. 

According  to  Newcomb's  *  Catalogue  of  Fundamental  Stars '  the 
proper  motion  of  \  Cygni  is 

fi  =  -|-o**ooo88,     fi'  =  —  o"*oo57. 

In  comparing  these  values  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  is 
a  close  pair,  not  resolvable  with  meridian  circles.  Consequently, 
the  proper  motion  derived  from  the  meridian  observations  corre- 
sponds to  what  we  may  call  the  centre  of  gravity  oF  the  light  of 
the  two  stars.  This  is  less  than  the  total  motion,  in  this  case  not 
much  more  than  half  of  it.  In  view  of  this  consideration  the 
results  afforded  by  the  meridian  observations  and  the  micro- 
metrical  measures  are  in  substantial  agreement.  This  renders  it 
very  probable  that  this  pair,  which  has  commonly  been  regarded 
as  a  binary 9  and  for  which  a  system  of  elements  has  been  eom- 
puted,  is  an  optically  double  star  only. 

Lick  Obseryatory,  W.  J.  HUSBBT. 

1901,  Feb.  12. 
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The  Variability  of  Eros. 

T^ais  variability  was  announced  last  month,  and  the  announcement 
^t  first  was  received  with  caution  and  hesitation.  But  so  many 
observers  have  now  directed  their  attention  to  the  question,  with 
Ratisfactorily  accordant  results,  that  there  can  be  little,  if  any, 
doubt  of  its  reality.  Tlie  period  was  at  first  approximately 
announced  as  |\j  or  J  of  a  day,  and  finally  more  accurately  fixed 
at  2^  37'°'6.  M.  Ch.  .Andre,  however,  from  a  discussion  of  the 
Lyons  observations,  concluded  that  the  successive  waves  of  the 
light  variation  were  not  precisely  similar,  and  that  the  complete 
li^ht  variation  took  place  in  double  the  above  time,  or  5**  16'". 
He  subsequently  examined  the  observations  made  by  Herr  Deich- 
muller  at  Bonn,  and  found  that  they,  too,  favoured  this  double 
period,  which  he  therefore  considers  as  established.  The  amount 
of  variation  seems  to  be  at  least  a  magnitude ;  many  observers 
make  it  r^  or  even  2  magnitudes,  whicb  implies  that  the  light  at 
maximum  is  three  times  that  at  minimum,  a  most  startling 
difference.  Starting  from  the  first  minimum,  M.  Andr^  gives 
the  times  of  the  different  phases  as  follows  : — 

Bonn.  Lyons. 

h  m  h       m 

First  minimum o  o  o.      o. 

Eir»t  maximum i  16  i     20.. 

Second  minimum 2  47  2     51 

Second  maximum 4  2  4     io> 

Third  minimum     5  10  516 

These  agree  in  making  the  second  wave  shorter  than  the  first  by 
about  25  minutes ;  this  is,  however,  not  an  impossible  error  in 
observations  of  this  character,  though  it  is  improbable. 

The  light-curve,  as  mapped  by  M.  Andr^,  is  almost  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  /3  Lyrae  and  U  Pegasi;.  the  variation  of  light  is 
continuous  without  any  flat  portion  like  stars  of  the  Algol  type. 
The  variation  is,  however,  much  less  rapid  near  maximum  than 
near  minimum.  The  first  and  tlie  second  waves  are  nearly  similar, 
but  the  second  wave  is  slightly  more  contracted,  as  the  above 
figures  show. 

It  would  appear  that  the  variation  is  larger  than  can  reasonably 
be  attributed  to  rotation  alone,  and  M-  Andre  has  recourse  to  the 
hypothesis  that  the  planet  is  double,  and  that  the  plane  of  revo- 
lution passed  through  the  Earth  in  February.  The  complete 
period  of  revolution  is  5^  i6™j  and  the  two  minima  are  explained 
by  each  component  in  turn  occulting  the  other.  The  inequality 
between  the  waves  is  explained  by  supposing  that  the  relative 
orbifc  is  elliptical.  And  since  the  variation  is  larger  than  the 
mutual  occultations  alone  would  explain,  he  further  supposes  that 
each  component  is  greatly  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  Hne  of 

p2 
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centres,  the  section  at  right  angles  to  this  line  being  nearly 
circular. 

The  two  components  are  supposed  to  be  very  nearly  in  contact. 
Thus  at  a  maximum  the  appearance  would  be  like  that  of  a  pair  of 
specJtacles  with  elongated  lenses,  while  at  a  minimum  only  a  single 
circular  outline  would  be  presented. 

The  following  are  the  elements  of  the  6ystem  as  given  by 
M.  Andre  (Ast.  Nach,  3698): — 

Period  of  revolution,  5*  16". 
Eccentricity  of  relative  orbit,  0*057.. 
Angle  from  line  of  nodes  to  periastron,  r62°*4. 
8emi-axis  major  of  relative  orbit  only  slightly  greater 
than  sum  of  radii. 

The  two  components  are  nearly  equal,  the  ratio  of  their  linear 
dimensions  not  exceeding  3  to  2. 

The  mean  density  of  the  system  is  2*4. 

The  sections  of  the  components  by  planes  passing  through  the 
line  of  centres  are  ellipses  whose  axes  are  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  i. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  hypothesis  is  only  given 
provisionally,  and  as  affording  a  possible  explanation  of  the  light- 
curve.  The  idea  of  a  doable  minor  planet  is  an  utterly  unexpected 
one,  and  one  that  does  not  at  first  sight  commend  itself  as  at  all 
probable.  But  if  we  once  admit  the  initial  fact  that  Eros  in 
February  was  subject  to  variations  of  light  considerably  exceeding 
a  magnitude — a  fact  for  which  the  evidence  is  certainly  strong, — 
we  seem  almost  driven  to  some  such  hypothesis  as  that  of 
M.  Andrd. 

It  is  clear  that  if  Eros  is  double,  its  variations  will  not  always 
follow  the  same  law.  For  the  plane  of  revolution  will  only  occa- 
sionally pass  through  the  Earth.  That  part  of  the  variation, 
however,  which  depeuded  on  the  elliptical  shape  of  the  components 
would  still  persist,  even  when  mutual  occultation  no  longer  took 
place.  One  would  have  expected  that  the  duplicity  if  real  would 
have  been  detected  with  the  Yerkes  and  Lick  telescopes,  both  of 
which  have  been  directed  on  the  planet.  The  separation,  however, 
would  probably  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  second  and  so  might 
be  missed.  The  immense  stock  of  photographs  that  were  taken, 
both  in  1898  to  1899  and  at  the  present  opposition,  shoidd  make 
it  possible  to  test  M.  Andre's  hypothesis. 

Comptes  Rendus  of  March  11  contains  a  description  of  the 
photographic  observations  of  variability  made  at  Toulouse  by 
M.  L.  Montangerand.  The  planet  was  allowed  to  trail  on  the 
plate  and  the  maxima  and  minima  could  thus  be  located.  The 
period  from  the  mean  of  photographic  and  visual  observations  ia 
given  as  2"*  38",  which  is  exactly  half  the  5**  16"  of  M.  Andr^. 

On  February  23,  25,  27  the  range  from  maximum  to  minimum 
was  I  "-5.  A  photograph  on  March  8  showed  that  the  range  of 
magnitude  was  less  than  on  February  23.     This  would  be  in 
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accordance  with  M.  Andre's  hypothesis,  if  we  suppose  that  by 
the  latter  dftte  the  mutual  occultations  were  only  partial.  The 
whole  investigation  is  a  decidedly  novel  one,  and  lends  still 
further  interest  and  romance  to  the  already  unique  planet  Eros. 

A.  C.  D*  Ceommelin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editors  of '  TJie  Observatory: 

The  Annular  Solar  Eclipse  of  October  7,  a.d.  218. 
Gentleilew, — 

There  are  some  special  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Tiistorical  record  of  this  eclipse,  on  which  account  I  beg  to  be 
allowed  space  for  a  few  words  with  reference  to  it.  In  the  first 
place,  the  historian  who  speaks  of  it  was  probably  an  eye-witness 
and  a  trustworthy  narrator.  But  unfortunately  the  later  books  of 
Dion  Cassius  are  lost,  and  we  have  only  their  abridgment  by  the 
feeble  wTiter  Xiphilin  of  Trebizond  (nephew  of  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  of  the  same  name),  who  lived  more  than  eight 
centuries  afterwards,  or  about  the  time  of  (he  Norman  Conquest 
in  England.  As  we  have  the  account  (lib.  Ixxviii.  c*  30),  towards 
the  end  of  the  short  reign  of  Opilius  Macrinus,  whilst  the  rebellioii 
was  preparing  which  led  to  hi»  displacement  by  Elagabalus,  a  pro- 
digy, we  are  told,  took  place,  if  ever  there  was  one ;  and  then  two 
celestial  appearances  are  mentioned,  a  remarkable  eclipse  of  the 
Sun — i/Xiow  T€  yap  iK\€i\pis  trfpt^ayeoraTri  vno  rhs  ^ijcfKis  ciceivas 
cyei'cro — and  a  comet-star  which  stretched  its  tail  for  many  nights 
from  the  west  towards  the  east,  and  frightened  the  spectators  so 
much,  says  the  historian,  that  they  could  not  help  thinking  of  a 
passage  in  the  twenty-first  book  of  the  Iliad,  when,  whilst  Achilles 
is  driving  the  Trojans  into  the  city,  the  gods  take  part  in  the 
contest  and  the  whole  heavens  gave  forth  as  it  were  a  trumpet 
floand.  Now  this  event  (I  don't  mean  the  battle  at  the-  river 
Hcamander,  but  the  sedition  raised  by  the  Syrian  army  againtt 
Macrinus)  took  place  early  in  the  year  a.d.  218,  and  the  battle  in 
which  that  pusillanimous  emperor  was  defeated,  after  a  reign  of 
about  fourteen  mouths,  was  fought  on  June  8  in  the  same  year. 
Dion  held  office  under  Macrinus,  as  he  afterwards  did  under- 
Alexander  Severus,  in  whose  reign  he  probably  died. 

Now  Dr.  Ginzei  informs  us,  in  his  monumental  work  '  Spezieller 
Kanon  der  Sonnen-  und  Mondfinsternisse  ....  von  900  vor  Chr. 
bis  600  nach  Chr.,'  that  no  solar  eclipse  answers  the  conditions 
in  the  whole  of  the  third  century  except  the  annular  one  of 
.  October  7,  a.d.  218,  tlie  central  line  of  which  passed  over  part  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  He  suggests,  therefore,  that  either  Dion 
Cassius  had  forgotten  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  eclipse  took 
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place  (his  expression,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  very  iudefinite)  or  tha  ^ 
XiphiUn  had  confused  and  misplaced  part  of  his  narrative.  Dion 
would  seem  to  have  been  governor  of  part  of  the  province  of  Asia 
at  the  time  in  question. 

As  regards  the  comet,  it  is  well  known  that  Hind  identified  it 
with  a  return  of  Halley's  Comet,  which  would  be  due  in  perihelion 
in  the  spring  of  a.d.  218.  Yours  faithfully, 

Blackheath,  1901,  Mnr.  15.  W.  T.  Ltsv. 


The  New  Star  of  1572. 

GENTLBMiar, — 

In  the  article  on  "  Temporary  Stars,"  in  your  JMarch  nran- 
ber  (p.  126),  you  say  that  "  Tycho's  star,  in  1572,  was  first  seen 
as  bright  as  Jupiter  and  increased  quiclly,  so  that  it  became 
equal  to  Venus."  Allow  me  to  point  out  that  the  star,  when  first 
seen  by  Tycho,  was  brighter  than  Jupiter  at  minimum  distance 
and  was  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  ¥enu8  at  its  maximum 
brightness.  The  few  observers  who  saw  it  some  dajs  earlier  than 
Tycho  did  not  say  anything  about  its  magnitude. 

The  erroneous  statement  that  the  star  was  at  first  only  equal 
to  Jupiter,  appears  in  a  few  modern  books  (even  in  Youngs 
*Genenil  Astronomy')  and  has  probably  originally  arisen  tkroagh 
careless  readiTig  of  Tycho's  own  words.  As  some  hypothesis  or 
theory  about  the  nature  of  these  bodies  may  some  day  be  founded 
on  the  alleged  slow  increase  of  Tycho's  star,  it  may  be  well  to 
point  out  the  mistake.  I  have  given  a  full  review  of  the  literature 
on  this  star  in  my  *  Tycho  Brahe,'  chapters  3  and  8. 

Whether  really  "Tycho's  star  remains  in  the  heavens,  a  shadow 
of  its  former  greatness,"  is  somewhat  uncertain.  No  doubt  there 
is  a  small  star  within  a  minute  of  arc  of  the  most  probable  place 
of  the  Nova,  but  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  identity 
of  the  two.  Yours  faithfully, 

J.  L.  E.  Destsr. 

[We  are  obliged  to  Dr.  Dreyer  for  his  accurate  information  as 
to  the  brightness  of  the  star  when  first  seen  by  Tycho.  Dr.  Dreyer 
in  his  book  says  that  Argelander,  from  a  discussion  of  Tycho's 
distance-measures,  deduced  a  position  of  the  star  which  agrees 
remarkably  well  with  that  of  a  star  of  magnitude  10*11  in 
d' Arrest's  list  of  stars  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  star  of  1572. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  Tycho's  star  is  a  variable  with  period 
of  300  years;  in  1872-73,  therefore,  Dr.  Hind  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Plummer  made  observations  of  d'Arrest's  star,  and  these  seemed 
to  indicate  that  it  is  subject  to  slight  fluctuations  of  brightness. 
In  Chandler's  *  3rd  Catalogue  of  Variable  Stars,'  the  star  of  1572 
is  called  B  Cassiopeiae ;  by  a  typographical  error  this  was  called 
/3  on  p.  127  of  our  last  number. — Eds.] 
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The  Firm  of  Naime  and  Blunt. 
Gjentlehsk, — 

This  Observatory  has  an  old  reflecting  telescope  of  the 
Newtonian  pattern,  made  by  Nairne  and  Blunt,  of  London.  I 
have  been  requested  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  this  firm, 
but  so  far  have  been  unable  to  get  anything.  Mr.  Wesley, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society,  has  given 
me  some  information  in  regard  to  Edward  Nairne,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  anything  about  the  firm.  I  would  be  very  glad 
if  jour  readers  could  fumisb  me  any  information. 

Yours  respectfully, 
ColumbU  University  of  New  York,  J.  K.  EflES, 

1901,  March  14.  Director  of  the  ObaervcUory. 


NOTES. 

CoBOT  N0TK8. — Prof.  Kreutz  has  brought  out  a  very  interesting 
^Volume  on  the  family  of  Comets  1843  ^'i  '^^^  ^"*  ^^^^  ^^  ^^- 
^Hiembers  of  this  family  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliance,  their 
^^mall  heads  and  long  straight  tails,  their  extremely  small  perihelion 
distances,  and  the  close  resemblance,  though  not  absolute  identity, 
€Df  their  orbit  elements.  The  most  probable  period  of  1843  I.  is 
^12  years,  but  a  period  of  800  years  (viz.  the  same  as  that  of 
:x882  II.)  is  quite  possible.  The  observations  do  not  admit  of  a 
;]period  of  37,  39,  or  175  years,  so  that  the  hypothesis  of  identity 
»rith  1668,  1880  I.,  or  1882  II.  is  untenable ;  on  the  other  hand, 
%he  assumption  of  parabolic  motion  is  equally  inadmissible. 

The  Comet  1880  I.  was  at  first  identified  with  that  of  1843,  but 
^fter  the  appearance  of  1882  II.  this  was  definitely  disproved. 

The  Comet  1887  I.  was  only  visible  for  about  a  week,  and  having 
^mio  definite  nucleus  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  object  to  observe. 
3.t  is  not  possible  to  deduce  very  exact  elements,  but  the  comet 
evidently  belongs  to  the  same  system  as  the  others. 

Although  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1680  does  not  very  closely 
.i^aemble  those  of  this  family,  it  is  thought  probable  that  it  and 
1882  II.  are  fragments  of  a  single  comet  which  suffered  disruption 
^vhen  near  the  Sun.  But  as  the  period  of  the  1680  Comet  cannot 
^well  be  less  than  2000  years,  and  is  probably  8000,  the  disruption 
xnaiit  be  very  ancient. 

The  suggestion  that  the  eclipse  comet  of  1882  May  16  may  have 
l)elonged  to  this  family  is  examined  and  shown  to  be  very  plausible. 
The  <%6erved  position  would  admit  o£  an  orbit  similar  to  that  of 
1843  ^">  ^^^  ^^®  comet,  if  moving  in  such  an  orbit,  would  have 
remained  for  a  long  time  involved  in  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  which 
irould  explain  M.  Trepied's  failure  to  detect  it  after  the  eclipse,  in 
«pite  of  repeated  searches  both  in  the  morning  and  evening. 

A  similar  investigation  was  made  for  the  eclipse  comet  of 
1893  April  16  \  but  it  was  found  that  although  the  comet  had 
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probably  a  very  small  perihelioa  distance,  its  observed  motion 
precluded  the  possibility  of  it«  belonging  to  this  family. 

Pogson's  Comet  of  1872  December  2  is  next  discussed,  and  it 
is  shown  that  the  resemblance  of  its  orbit  to  those  of  the  family 
we  are  concerned  with  is  not  improbable.  But  as  the  comet  waa 
only  observed  on  two  days,  the  matter  must  remain  in  doubt. 

Several  comets  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  which  may  have 
belonged  to  the  family  are  dealt  with,  but  the  observations  are  not 
precise  enougb  to  admit  of  a  definite  answer.  This  is  still  more 
the  case  with  a  great  number  of  old  comets  which  are  enumerated, 
but  in  which  there  is  little  beyond  physical  resemblance  to  lead 
one  to  conjecture  that  they  may  be  members  of  the  family. 

The  most  probable  elements  of  these  comets  are  collected  here 
for  convenience  of  comparison.  The  times  of  perihelion  passage 
are  all  expressed  iu  Berlin  M.T.,  and  the  Equator  and  Equinox  to 
which  each  orbit  is  referred  are  given,  also  the  period  in  years. 


Comet  ... 

1680. 

1841 1. 

1880  I. 

i88xn. 

18871. 

T   

1680  Deo.  i8''o&48 

184s  Feb.  i/'448ao 

1880  Jan.  x/'d)  170 

I88x  Sept. 

1887  Jan.  1 1« 

^ 

150°  37'  4«'' 
»74    57  4« 
60    40  J6 

8xo  jg.    ^ri 

I     19   51 
144    xo    4 

4    45   »5 

»44    JO  4» 

690  JJ'  16" 
145    5S   5« 
141     59  4J 

58°  XI' 

P 

J*4    17  4 
iti    X7   5 

log« 

Ml 

774*51 
6401 

774590 

7-89004 

«7*9«5it 

Period ... 
Equinox. 

i88o'0 

5" 
I84J-0 

800 
1880-0 

800 
1880-0 

t8»7^ 

A.  C.  D.  C. 


MiNOB  Planet  Notes. — A  new  planet,  GH,  of  magnitude  1 1*5, 
was  discovered  by  Prof.  Wolf  on  March  13.  It  may  be  identical 
with  (449)  *. 

The  following  planets,  both  discovered  by  him,  have  received 
names  : — (442)  Eichsfeldia,  (457)  Alleghenia.  He  notes  that  the 
latter  was  the  first  planet  discovered  with  his  new  lens,  and  the 
name  is  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Brashear,  of  Allegheny,  the  maker 
of  the  lens. 

The  Eros  parallax  campaign  may  be  regarded  as  at  an  end. 
Some  more  photographs  may  be  taken,  but  these  will  not  be  foi 
parallax,  but  merely  for  better  determination  of  the  orbit.  No.  77 
of  the  *  Publications  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific ' 
contains  a  summary  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  at  the  Lick 
Observatory.  Messrs.  Hussey  and  Aiiken  have  made  visual 
observations  with  the  36-inch  on  26  nights  between  Oct.  2 1  and 
Jan.  I.  The  observations  are  pretty  well  distributed  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  meridian. 

■  *  This  identity  Imi  since  been  eetablished. 
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Messrs.  Perrine  and  Palmer  have  taken  over  800  plates  of 
Eros  with  the  Crossley  reflector.  The  best  of  these  will  be 
selected  and  measured  bj  Prof.  Bees,  Director  of  the  Columbia 
University  Observatory.  Some  plates  taken  last  September  have 
already  been  measured,  and  the  results  are  very  promising^ 

Messrs.  Tucker  and  Crawford  have  observed  on  the  meridian 
the  whole  of  the  stars  on  both  the  lists  issued  by  the  Paris  Con- 
ference, each  star  receiving  at  least  two  observations.  The 
resulting  mean  places  of  the  stars  on  the  first  list  have  already 
been  printed  and  circulated,  which  is  a  remarkably  smart  piece  of 
work.  A.  C.  D.  C. 


Nova  Pbbbbi. — The  facts  of  observation  relating  to  this  wonder- 
ful object  between  February  25  and  March  7  will  be  found  in  our 
Keport  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Astronomical  Society.  It  is  there 
stated  that  its  magnitude  on  March  7  was  about  3.  Since  that  date^ 
speaking  generally,  the  Nova-  has  slowly  but  gradually  diminished 
in  brightness,  until  on  March  25  it  was  oE  about  the  same  magni- 
tude or  possibly  fainter  than  I  Persei,  which  is  given  in  the 
Harvard  Photometry  as  4*8.  In  a  brief  period  of  clear  sky  on 
March  26  it  appealed  to  observers  at  Greenwich  to  have  con- 
siderably brightened  since  the  previous  night  and  was  possibly 
as  bright  as  a  fourth-magnitude  star,  and  there  is  some  evidence 
of  fluctuation  on  other  dates.  In  colour  the  star  has  grown 
more  ruddy,  and  on  March  25  and  26  was-  seen  in  the  telescope 
of  a  deep  red  colour.. 

Several  observers  have  published  short  notes  (many  in  the 
English  Mechanic)  of  their  observations  of  the  spectrum,  agreeing 
in  the  main  fact  that  on  February  28  and  in  the  early  days  of 
March  the  spectrum  was  continuous  with  bright  hydrogen  lines. 
Mr.  Espin  says  that  on  March  6  the  "  F  &  C  hydrogen  lines  wene 
very  broad  and  also  the  third  hydrogen  line.  The  nebula  line 
between  the  3rd  and  F  was  obvious."  But  the  most  interesting 
information,  because  it  relates  to  the  days  before  February  25, 
when  no  observations  were  being  made  on  this  side  ef  the 
Atlantic,  comes  from  Prof.  Pickering,  who  devotes  Harvard 
Qrcular  No.  56  to  the  subject.  He  says  that  fortunately  for 
some  weeks  past  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  photograph  the 
whole  sky  both  east  and  west  of  the  meridian  at  short  intervals, 
a  Cooke  lens  and  a  £oss-Zeiss  Anastigmat  lens  being  used  for  the 
purpose,  and  in  consequence  photographs  of  the  region  of  the 
Nova  taken  on  February  2,  6,  8,  18,  and  19  were  available. 
On  receipt  of  the  announcement  of  Dr.  Anderson's  discovery  on 
February  22  these  were  at  once  examined,  but  though  they  showed 
stars  as  faint  as  the  nth  magnitude,  no  trace  of  the  Nova  was 
seen.  The  evening  of  the  22nd  was  cloudy,  but,  through  breaks 
in  the  clouds,  eye  comparisons  with  other  stars  showed  that  its 
magnitude  was  about  0*9,  and  photometric  determinations  at 
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14^  o"  and  17**  25"  G.M.T.  gave  the  magnitudes  0*35  and 
o*39  respectively.    The  circular  goes  on : — 

"On  this  same  evening,  February  22,  18  photographs  were 
taken  with  various  instruments,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward 
S.  King.  They  showed  that,  photographically,  the  Nova  waa  o'j 
fainter  than  o  AurigaD.  The  general  appearance  of  the  photo- 
graphic spectrum  resembled  that  of  the  Orion  type  and  was  very 
unlike  that  of  other  new  stars,  in  which  the  bright  lines  are  the 
most  conspicuous  feature.  This  star  had  a  strong  continuous 
spectrum  traversed  by  ^^  dark  lines.  The  approximate  wave- 
lengths, as  derived  by  Hartmann*s  formula,  from  the  measures  of 
H^,  Hy,  and  H/3,  are  given  below.  Each  is  followed  by  its  relative 
intensity,  and  by  the  difference  found  by  subtracting  it  from  the 
wave-length  of  the  corresponding  line,  if  any,  in  the  spectmm 
of  /3  Orionis.  As  the  lines  having  greater  wave-length  than  5000 
have  thus  been  determined  by  extrapolation,  they  may  be  subject 
to  large  systematic  errors. 

"  3894^  10,  Hf,  -  5  ;  3970,  20,  He,  o ;  4026,  3,  o ;  4077,  2,  —  I ; 
4102,  30,  Ha,  o;  4126,  5,  +2;  415^  »»  —4;  4266,  2,  -fi; 
4341,  40,  Hy,  o;  4366,  I,  -f  i;  4388,  2,  o;  44i5f  M  4435»  ^» 
4-3;  447o»  2,  -1-2;  4481,  20,0;  45io»  2,  —2;  4530,  2;  4552, 
2  ;  4572i  I  ;  4616,  I  ;  4643,  i ;  4665,  3  ;  47M»  3»  — ^  ;  4862, 
40,  H/3,  o;  4885,  2;  4922,  2,  o;  5325,  i;  5399,  i;  543i»  »; 
5677,  2  ;  5695,  7  ;  5719,  5;  and  5761,  i.  On  careful  examina- 
tion  the  lines  3970,  4103,  4341,  4481,  and  4862  were  seen  to  be 
bright  on  the  edge  of  greater  wave-length.  The  line  4665  was 
bright  on  the  edge  of  shorter  wave-length,  or  there  was  a  bright 
line  whose  approximate  wave-length  was  4660.  The  line  4026 
was  not  measured,  but  identified  from  its  position. 

"On  February  23  the  clouds  were  so  dense  that  few  observations 
could  be  made.  The  star  appeared  to  be  brighter  and  bluer  than 
a  Aurigse  and  to  have  the  approximate  magnitude  0*0.  The 
spectrum  was  photr graphed  faintly  and  showed  no  mnrked  change 
except  that  the  line  K,  which  was  absent  on  the  previous  evening, 
was  present  and  nearly  as  intense  as  He. 

**  On  February  24  it  became  clear  soon  after  noon,  and  at  one 
o'clock  the  Nova  was  seen  with  the  6-inch  Equatorial,  and  also 
with  the  2 -inch  finder,  in  strong  sunlight.  In  the  evening  the 
magnitude,  according  to  visual  comparisons,  was  0*54,  from 
measures  with  the  15-inch  Equatorial  0*59,  and  with  the  meridian 
photometer,  in  strong  daylight,  0*28.  Photographically  it  was 
o'4  or  o'5  fainter  than  a  Aurigas.  The  spectrum  showed  a 
remarkable  change.  It  was  traversed  by  numerous  bright  and 
dark  bands,  and  closely  resembled  that  of  No\a  AurigsB.  The 
principal  lines  were  dark  with  accompanying  bright  lines  of 
somewhat  greater  wave-length.  The  bright  lines  accompanying 
K  and  He  were  reversed,  and  traversed  by  narrow  well-de&ied 
dark  lines.  These  last  lines,  and  one  of  somewhat  shorter  wave- 
length than  H/3,  are  the  only  sharply  defined  lines  in  the  spectrum, 
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all  of  the  others  being  broad  and  hazy,  and  difficult  to  measure 
with  accuracy. 

"  Clouds  interfered  with  observations  on  February  25,  but  the 
Nova  was  evidently  much  fainter  than  on  the  previous  evjening. 
Its  magnitude  from  visual  comparisons  was  1*4,  from  photometric 
measures  1*07.  The  spectrum  differed  slightly  from  that  on 
February  24.  The  lines  H5,  Hy,  and  H/3  were  also  reversed  and 
replaced  by  one  or  more  narrow  dark  lines. 

*'  On  February  26  the  magnitude  from  visual  comparisons  wt^s 
1*3,  from  photometric  measures  1*49.  The  changes  in  the  spec- 
trum were  slight. 

*'  It  therefore  appears  that  on  and  before  February  19,  1901,  the 
star  was  invisible,  or  at  least  fainter  than  the  eleventh  magnitude. 
On  February  21  its  magnitude  was  27,  according  to  Dr.  Ander- 
son. On  February  22  its  magnitude  was  0*5,  perhaps  becoming 
a  little  brighter  on  February  23,  and  then  diminishing,  so  that  on 
February  25  its  magnitude  was  it.  lU  spectrum  on  February 
22  and  23  was  of  the  Orion  type,  nearly  continuous,  traversed  by 
narrow  dark  lines.  During  the  next  24  hours  an  extraordinary 
change  took  place,  so  that  on  February  24  the  spectrum  resembled 
that  of  the  other  Novee.  It  was  traversed  by  bright  and  dark 
bauds,  and  the  principal  dark  lines  bad  accompanying  bright  lines 
of  slightly  greater  wave-length.'' 

M.  Dealandres  has  published  two  notes  in  the  Comptes  Eendus 
of  the  observations  made  at  Meudon.  His  description  of  the 
spectrum  on  February  26  and  28  is  very  simihur  to  that  given  by 
others  as  to  the  broad  bright  hydrogen  lines,  with  their  centres 
displaced  towards  the  red,  and  accompanied  each  by  a  dai*k  band 
on  the  violet  side.  In  particular  he  says  the  H/3  band  had  three 
maxima  of  light,  or,  as  it  may  be  otherwise  described,  the  bright 
band  appears  to  be  crossed  by  two  dark  diffuse  lines.  In  his 
second  note  he  says  that  on  March  5  there  are  three  such  dark 
lines,  all  well  defined;  on  March  6  he  could  distinguish  four 
dark  lines ;  and  on  March  8  these  lines  were  much  finer  and  had 
the  appearance  of  reversed  lines.     He  adds : — 

'^  The  broad  dark  band  which  is  adjoined  on  the  violet  side  to  the 
bright  band  is  only  shown  sharply  on  the  plates  of  rather  long 
exposure.  Its  displacement  towards  the  violet  corresponds  to  a 
velocity  of  approach  of  hundreds  of  kilometres  per  second ;  but 
the  measure  of  this  displacement  has  not  been  given  because  it  is 
uncertain  on  account  of  the  breadth  of  the  band  and  the  want  of 
definition  of  its  edges.  Besides  it  may  not  correspond  to  the 
actual  velocity,  for  the  dark  band  may  be  partly  masked  by  the 
bright.  The  spectropbotograph  on  March  1 2  shows  in  the  large 
dark  band  three  brilliant  lines,  quite  sharp,  and  a  fourth  only 
suspected.  The  displacements  of  these  bright  lines  are  consider* 
able,  and  are  equivalent  to  velocities  of  approximately  — 1200  km., 
—  1600  km.,  and  — 1850  km.  per  second." 

A  Kiel  circular,  received  just  as  we  go  to  press,  gives  a  suggee- 
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iion,  made  independently  by  Prof.  Glasenapp  and  Prof.  Dnner, 
that  the  Nova  is  variable,  with  a  period  of  3  days,  minima  having 
happened  on  March  19,  zi^  and  25. 

The  CoMBre  Eclipse. — An  expedition,  small  in  number  owing 
to  the  reduced  size  of  the  observiwg-staff  and  the  pressure  of  work 
ou  the  Ero9  campaign,  will  be  sent  from  the  Lick  Observatory  at 
the  expense  of  the  generous  Mr.  Crocker  to  observe  the  Solar 
Eclipse.  The  expedition  left  San  Francisco  on  February  19,  and, 
travelling  vid;  Yokohama,  Hong  Kon?,  and  Singapore,  hoped  to 
reach  PaSang,  Sumatra,  about  April  10.  Mr.  Perrine  is  in  charge, 
accompanied  by  one  assistant,  and  he  proposed  to  secure  the 
services  of  ten  or  twelve  local  assistants.  The  programme  is 
limited  to  investigations  of  the  corona,  and  to  a  search  for  un- 
known objects  in^the  vicinity  of  the  Sun,  such  as  comets  or  unknown 
planets.  A  spectroscopic  observer  could  not  be  spared  from  Lick, 
but  two  simple  spectrographs  will  be  taken,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  made  use  of. 

Prof.  D.  P.  Todd  WTites  to  us:—" Quite  unexpectedly  I  am 
starting  for  the  echpse^  hoping  to  reach  Singapore  by^  the  middle 
of  April.  Prol»bly  I  shall  locate  on  the  island  of  Linga  or 
Singkep,  170  miles  8.E.  of  Singapore.  My  main  instrument  will 
be  a  12-inch  mirror  of  speculum  metal  fitted  with*  a  revolving 
©cculter,  in  the  expectation  of  getting  a  few  coronal  streamers  on 
a  single  plate  and  rightly  timed  thronghout  their  whole  length. 
A  botanist  and  perhaps  an  anthropologist  will  accompany  my 
expedition,  and  Mrs.  Todd  goes  also  to  get  material  for  her  book 
on  Total  Eclipses." 

Mr.  Dyson,  on  his  way  to  Sumatra  with  Mr.  Newall,  writes 
to  us  from  Latitude  •\-zz''  43'»  Longitude  1^45"  8'  East,  under 
date  March  18.  He  says  that  they  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  large  party  of  Dutch  astronomers — Dr.  Julius,  Dr.  Niiland, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wilterdinck,  and  Mr.  Hudebrecht— who  are  on  board 
the  same  vessel  mid  have  kindly  given  him  details  of  their  com- 
prehensive programme.  They  purpose  taking  scale  photographs 
of  the  eclipsed  Sun  with  a  4-itich  lens  of  40  feet  focal  length, 
and  to  use  short-focus  lenses  for  Burckhalter's  method.  They 
also  have  a  prismatic  camera  (Cooke  Triple,  4-inch  aperture, 
7  feet  focal  length,  and  two  prisms  of  45°  each) ;  two  slit  spectro- 
scopes, one  of  u  hich  will  be  used  by  Mr.  Wilterdinck  to  determine 
♦he  rotation  of  the  corena ;  and  a  grating  of  14,000  Knes  to  the  inch. 
They  also  intend  to  make  polariscope  observations  and  determina- 
tions of  heat  radiation  by  means  of  an  Angstrom's  pyrheliometer 
and  thermopile,  and  also  observations  of  temperature,  earth 
magnetism,  and  other  things.. 

Another  party  on  the  same  ship  hails  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Their  programme  is  not  so  extensive  as 
that  of  the  Dutch  astronomers.  They  propose  to  make  magnetic 
observations  to  detect  any  possible  effect  of  the  cooling  produced 
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by  the  phenomenon,  and  v,\\\  also  take  the  opportunity  to  make 
some  gravity  experiments  in  Sumatra. 

So  far,  then,  as  we  know  at  present,  Sumatra  will  be  occupied 
l>y  the  British  observing  party,  the  Dutch  expedition  as  above 
described,  the  party  from  the  Calcutta  Jesuit  Mission  mentioned 
in  our  February  number,  and  the  American  representatives — 
I*rof.  Barnard  from  Terkes,  Mr.  Perrine  from  Lick,  Mr.  Abbott 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Prof.  Brown  of  Washington^ 
«ind  perhaps  Mr.  Burckhalter,  but  oE  this  last  we  are  not  8ure» 
^whilst  Prof.  Todd  will  be  comparatively  near  at  baud. 

A  Determination  of  the  Solar  Motion. — In  the  early  days 
cDf  tbe  determination  by  spectroscopy  of  the  motion  of  stars  in  the 
line  of  sight,  it  was  suggested  that  such  results  could  be  made  to 
give  a  value  of  the  motion  of  our  system  in  space.     We  believe 
that  the  first  attempt  at  such  a  research  was  made  by  M.  Homann, 
A^ho  published,  in  Aat,  Nach.  No.  2714,  a  result  baaed  on- the 
spectroscopic  observations  of  49  stars ;  the  most  recent  (there  have 
;^robably  been  others  between  these)  is  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Campbell, 
"^vho   publishes  an  article   on  the   subject  in  the   Astrophysical 
'Journal  for  January.      The   principle   of  the  method   may   be 
enunciated  thus : — On  the  whole  the  stars  which  lie  in  front  of 
^he  Sun,  looking  in  the  direction  in  which  he  is  going,  will  have  an 
<z:&pparent  motion  of  approach,  those  which  lie  behind  the  Sun  will, 
-^Dn  the  whole,  apparently  recede.      Prof.  Campbell  puts  this  in 
:^^ther  a  different  way :  from  determinations  of  the  velocities  of 
:^8o  stars,  he  finds  the  velocity  of  the  solar  system  with  reference 
^^^  the  mean  of  them,  treating  the  actual  motions  of  the  individual 
^tars  as  though  they  were  accidental  errors.    The  exact  procedure 
:mj  as  follows  : — If  V  be  the  motion  of  the  solar  system  in  spacp, 
-^a  be  the  observed  velocity  of  a  star,  D  be  the  angle  between 
^•he  solar  apex  and  this  star,  then  V  cos  D— v  is  considered =0, 
^o  that  the  velocity  of   the  star  relative  to  the  mean  of  tho 
;28o  is  considered  a  quantity  which  will  appear  as  a  residual  in 
^9he  solution ;  D  is  obviously  a  function  of  the  position  of  the  star 
^Bnd  of  the  solar  apex  which  is  easily  evaluated,  and  a  solution  of 
^he  80  equations  (the  280  stars  are  collected  into  80  groups)  gives 
<^  value  of  V  (19*89  km.  per  second,  with  a  probable  error  of 
3*52  km.)  and  a  position  of  the  apex  of  the  Sun's  way  : 

a=277°3o'±4°-8,     ^=  +  19°  58'±5°-9. 

Thb  Begions  of  Solar  Activity. — Just  as  spots  appear  in  par- 
ocular  solar  latitudes  at  certain  phases  of  the  spot-cycle,  so,  it 
^las  often  been  suggested,  there  should  be  some  analogous  law 
^hich  regulates  the  longitudes  of  regions  of  activity  in  the  Son. 
31.  Wolfer,  of  the  Zurich  Observatory,  has  published  a  research  on 
this  subject  in  a  recent  number  of  the  '  Journal  of  the  Italian 
Spectroscopic  Society '  (vol.  xxix.  part  10).  The  author  tabulates 
tha  positions  of  the  groups  of  facul®  in  the  years  1887  to  1892, 
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and  finds  that  in  the  years  1887  to  1889  they  congregated  about 
certain  centres,  the  longitudes  of  which  increased,  but  that  in  the 
years  1890  to  1892,  a  sun-spot  minimum  having  happened  in  1889*6, 
the  faculffi  grouped  about  centres  whose  longitude  diminished;  but 
in  computing  these  longitudes,  Sporer's  mean  value  of  the  daily 
rotation  had  been  used,  and  in  the  first  period  the  mean  latitude  of 
the  faculsB  was  +  5°,  but  in  the  latter  period  was  -f  22°,  so  that  this 
apparent  change  of  longitude  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  Sporer's  law 
as  to  the  change  of  rate  of  rotation  with  latitude  holds  for  faculoe 
as  well  as  for  spots,  in  fact  the  figures  deduced  from  these  faculsB 
apjree  almost  exactly  with  those  of  8porer*s  law.  The  main  con- 
clusion of  M.  Wolfer's  paper  appears  to  be  that  at  the  expiration 
of  a  sun-spot  period  the  faculse  collect  near  the  equator  of  the 
Sun  in  certain  longitudes,  and  the  first  faculsB  of  the  new  period 
arise  in  the  same  hngiiudes  but  in  high  latitudes. 


The  LEOinD  Meteobs. — There  is  a  Eeport,  which  eomes  via  the 
Toronto  Astronomical  Society,  that  an  observer  at  York  Factory, 
Hudson's  Bay,  saw  a  considerable  meteor-shower  on  November  15 
and  16  last.  The  notes  are  as  follows: — "November  15,  1900. 
Very  general  display  of  shootinp-stars.  Some  very  big  ones  N.W. 
to  S.E.  Sky  full  in  shoals. — November  16.  Shooting-stare  seen 
until  daylight.  Scared  the  people :  they  thought  it  was  the  end 
of  the  world.'' 


The  Making  or  a  Lens. — Messrs.  Carl  Zeiss  have  been  kind 
enough  to  send  us  a  reprint  of  an  article  from  McClure's  Magazine 
for  October  last  (it  is  also  in  the  Idler  for  March),  which  describes 
and  includes  graphic  illustrations  of  the  great  glass-works  at  Jena. 
'J^here  is,  among  ether  things,  the  account  of  the  casting  of  a  lens, 
which  is  interesting  enough  to  reproduce.  After  describing  the 
pouring  of  the  molten  glass  from  the  crucible  into  the  mould, 
which  was  more  than  4  feet  diameter,  the  description  goes  on : — 

The  mold,  with  the  glowing;  lens  inside,  was  now  covered  with  a  plate  of 
iron,  wheeled  to  the  mouth  of  the  cooling  furnace,  and  lifted  with  chain  tackle 
to  the  height  of  the  ftimace  floor.  A  moTable-frarae  tramway  was  then  placed 
underneath  it,  and  it  was  quickly  pushed  into  the  furnace.  Workmen  were  ready 
n  ith  brick  and  mortar,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  lens  was  walled  in.  Here  it  is 
cooled  for  two  weeks,  and  then  brought  again  to  the  open  air,  dull  and  milky  of 
surface  and  pocsessing  only  the  general  shape  of  a  lens.  Afler  that,  for  days  and 
weeks,  workmen  nreemployed  in  polishing  it,  not  to  give  it  the  final  form  which  it 
will  have  in  the  great  telescope,  but  merely  to  prepare  it  for  that  importnnt  and 
anxious  day  when  it  will  be  submitted  to  those  searching  tests  for  iroperieetiona, 
during  which  it  must  pass  even  the  close  scrutiny  of  microscopic  and  spectroscopic 
examination.  A  few  bubbles  it  mny  have  and  pass,  for  buobles  have  no  efiVci, 
except  to  reduce  tlie  papsage  of  light  in  a  minute  degree ;  but  veins,  denoting 
the  improper  mixture  of  the  ingredieats  of  the  glass,  it  must  not  have.  If  it 
pai'ses  all  the  tests— and  sometimes  it  requires  many  castings  and  oosta  many 
rejected  lenses  of  this  most  precious  of  glass  before  the  necessary  perfection  is 
attained— it  is  again  sent  to  the  furnace  house,  where  with  even  greater  care 
than  before  it  is  slowly  raised  to  a  high  temperature,  and  thus  annealed,  and 
then  as  slowly  cooled  for  two  months  or  more.  After  that  it  is  ready  for  the 
'lens-maker  proper,  that  skilled  mechanician  and  mathematician  of  Jena  or  of 
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America  or  of  France,  who  polishes  down  its  ndes  with  infinite  care,  until  they 
reach  the  most  perfect  curyet  appropriate  to  the  refraction  and  dispersion  of 
the  class  disks  employed.  Each  of  these  processes  has  absorbed  precious  time 
and  nas  cost  much  money  ;  the  bare  glass  for  such  a  lens  would  cost  about  85,000. 
To  this  the  skill  of  the  optician  would  add  in  polishing  perhaps  820,000  more, 
HO  that  the  finished  lens,  ready  for  fitting  into  the  lelet^oope  tube,  would 
reprefieat  an  expenditure  of  some  825,000.  Through  such  pains  and  expense 
as  this  must  science  pass  that  mankind  may  add  a  tew  facts  to  its  knowledge  of 
some  distant  star. 


A  Catalogue  op  Vabiablb  Stars. — Mr.  A.  W.  Eoberts,  of 
Lovedale,  South  Africa,  has  published,  in  Astronomical  Journal^ 
Nos.  491-492,  the  elements  of  93  variable  stars  south  of  declina- 
tion 30°  deduced  from  bis  own  observations,  and  from  those  of 
other  observers  which  have  been  placed  at  his  disposal.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  more  beyond  that  the  catalogue  is  in  the 
form  made  familiar  to  us  by  Dr.  Chandler's  similar  work,  for 
those  interested  in  the  subject  will  no  doubt  obtain  the  copies 
of  the  A,  J,  ;  but  the  following  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Kol>erts'8 
introduction  are  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  quote : — 

The  great  increase  in  brightness  of  some  of  the  long-period  stars  is  indeed 
remarkable.  For  instance  the  star  ($096)  R  Ceniauri  is  at  least  three  hundred 
tiroes  brighter  at  a  maximum  than  it  is  at  a  minimum.  It  is  diBScult  to 
conceiTe  how  such  a  stupendous  increase  in  light  and  heat  should  not  end  in 
Uie  complete  disintegration  of  the  star. 

It  has  sometimes  been  stated  that  all  long-period  variables  are  red  in  colour, 
and  short-period  Tariables  are  white.  On  tliis  matter  I  am  not  able  to  speak 
with  certainty  or  ^ith  confidence,  as  my  own  oppreciation  of  colour  is  poor, 
arising  either  from  actual  inability  to  readily  distinguish  different  shades  of 
colour,  or  from  want  of  experience. 

It  is  erident,  of  course,  from  a  consideration  of  the  material  supplied  by 
many  obserrers,  that  a  majority  of  long-period  variables  are  red,  and  that  a 
majority  of  short-period  variables  are  not  red  ;  but  that  all  short-period  stars 
are  white  I  am  inclined  to  doubt. 


The  Weatheb  ik  Mabch. — Mild  humid  weather  prevailed  in 
the  first  week  of  March,  in  continuation  of  the  weather  which  had 
characterized  the  latter  part  of  Eebruary.  The  prevalent  wind 
was  8.W. ;  more  or  less  rain  fell  every  day  to  the  total  amount  of 
one  inch,  and  the  excess  of  mean  temperature  as  compared  with 
the  average  was  3°.  The  highest  temperature  recorded  was  54°- 1 
on  the  5th.  A  prolonged  period  of  March  weather  ensued  until 
the  29th,  with  bleak  north-easterly  wind?*  and  occasional  cold  showers 
of  rain  or  snow,  producing  a  measured  amount  of  0*55  inch  in  seven 
days.  After  the  25th  the  weather  became  intensely  cold,  the 
mean  daily  temperatures  being  10**  to  12®  below  the  average  values, 
and  the  night  temperatures  falling  6°  to  8*^  below  freezing-point. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  22  days,  March  8  to  29  inclusive, 
was  37°* I,  being  4 i°  below  the  average.  The  month  was  generally 
cloudy,  and  the  amount  of  sunshine  was  small.  W.  C.  N. 


Mb.  Ltitr's  books  are  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to  render 
any  description  of  them  necessary ;  but  Messrs.  Sam  peon  Low, 
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Mtnton,  &  Co.,  who  are  dow  Mr.  Ljon's  publishers,  haye  £a¥oared 
us  with  a  copy  of  the  tenth  edition  of  *  Celestial  Motions,'  which 
is  getting  to  be  quite  a  thick  book,  as  it  grows  year  by  year.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  Nova  Persei  was  not  discovered  a'  little  earlier, 
as  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  found  a  place  on  p.  71.  From  the 
same  firm  we  have  received  new  editions  of  '  Eemarkable  Comets' 
and  'Bemarkable  Eclipses,'  whirh,  as  we  hare  before  said,  are 
each  most  excellent  value  for  a  sixpence. 


E&BATA  nr  THB  'CoMPAiaoK,'  1 90 1. —Page  ZZ*  June  10,/ar 
334  read  335  ;  June  26,  for  4  read  341  ;  August  5,  for  290 
read  265. 

It  is  worth  while  putting  on  record  that  the  Meeting  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  in  March,  which  was  the  first  held  under  the 
new  arrangement  of  hour,  was  fully  attended,  the  seats  being  filled 
even  to  the  back  row.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  attraction 
of  the  papers  on  the  discovery  of  the  new  star  as  much  as  to  the 
change  in  the  hour  of  meeting. 

Mb.  a.  F.  LiNDEMAim,  of  Sidmouth,  England,  has  supplied  a 
fund  to  the  Astronomische  Gesellschaft  to  furnish  rewards  to 
anyone  who  will  help  cometary  research  by  computing  the  orbit 
of  a  comet.  In  Astronomical  Journal^  No.  493,  a  list  of  comets 
from  1757  to  1852  whose  orbits  have  not  yet  been  computed  is 
given,  from  which  intending  computers  can  select. 

Thk  Lick  Observatory  has  begun  the  issue  of  a  series  of 
Bulletins,  to  announce  the  more  important  discoveries  and 
results  of  observation  \vhose  usefulness  depends  on  prompt 
publication.  The  first  Bulletin  gives  the  results  of  meridian- 
circle  observations  of  reference  stars  for  measurement  of  Eros  at 
opposition. 

The  next  Meeting  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society  will  be 
on  Friday,  April  1 2  ;  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association  on 
April  24. 

From  an  Oxford  Kotk-Book. 

A  GioAJTTio  project  in  the  department  of  meridian  astronomy  is 
announced  from  Berlin  by  Dr.  Auwers  :  no  less  than  a  collection, 
collation,  and  publication  of  all  the  meridian  observations  between 
1 750-1900,  as  a  huge  catalogue,  with  all  the  information  for 
proper  motions.  Germany  has  shown  what  she  can  do  in  this 
way  by  organizing  the  work  for  the  Catalogue  of  the  Astro- 
nomische Gesellschaft;  and  no  doubt  she  will  carry  this  new 
scheme  through  M-ith  success,  and  again  earn  the  gratitude  of 
the   whole  astronomical  world.      The  idea  is  so  startling  that 
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eomments  may  well  be  deferred  ;  but  there  is  one  point  on  which 
a  question,  if  raised  at  all,  is  best  raised  now.  The  epoch  selected 
for  the  proposed  Catalogue  is  1875*0,  the  same  as  that  for  the 
Astr.  Gesellschaft  Catalogue.  For  comparison  with  the  measures 
on  the  astrographic  plates  1900*0  would  be  much  more  convenient. 
No  doubt  that  point  has  been  well  considered,  and  there  are 
excellent  reasons  for  the  choice.  But  the  question  I  would  raise 
18  this :  could  not  the  K.A.  and  Dec.  be  given  for  1900*0  <u  weU 
as  for  1875*0?     It  would  be  an  immense  boon  to  many;  and, 

though  the  scheme  is  already  a  large  one,  I  venture  to  think  that 

this  addition  to  it  would  not  be  regretted. 


The  January  number  of  the  Astrophysical  Journal  contains  an 
interesting  paper  by  Prof.  Newcomb,  in  which  he  discusses  the 
question  whether  there  is  a  perfectly  uniform  period  underlying  the 
approximately  periodic  phenomena  of  sun-spots ;  and  he  decides 
the  question  in  the  affirmative,  giving  the  period  in  years  as  ii'i3 
+  •02,  with  maxima  in  1871*52,  1882*65,  'S93'78,  1904*91,  &c. ; 
and  minima  in  1878*03,  1889*16,  1900*29,  1911*42,  &c.  In  the 
year  1889  Mr.  Hirayama  published,  in  this  magazine  (May  1889, 
p.  217),  a  list  of  **  Supposed  Sun-spots  observed  with  the  Naked 
Eye,"  from  the  Chinese  Annals.  I  discussed  them  provisionally  at 
the  time  to  see  whether  these  records,  which  go  back  in  a  frag- 
mentary manner  to  A.n.  188,  would  perhaps  throw  any  light  on 
sun-spot  periodicity,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  *'  mean 
period  of  1 1 -06  years  suits  the  records,  giving  maxima  in   189, 

300 1638,  1881  "  (loc,  cit  p.  219);  but  the  information 

yielded  was  far  from  decisive  ;  and  as  it  was  by  no  means  certain, 
or  even  probable,  that  the  period  was  exact  and  uniform,  the 
investigation  was  not  pushed  very  far. 

On  reading  Prof.  Newcomb's  paper  I  turned  again  to  these 
records  to  see  whether  this  new  information  would  help ;  but  I 
must  confess  that  nothing  very  satisfactory  seems  to  come  from 
them.  Those  from  1077  to  1276  are  curiously  inconclusive: 
almost  any  epoch  of  maximum  would  suit  them  fairly  wfill.  Of 
course  naked -eye  spots  are  by  no  means  confined  to  maximum, 
and  this  imperfection  in  the  records  may  make  it  impossible  to 
make  use  of  them  for  the  object  in  view.  Carrying  back  New- 
-comb's  epoch  and  period  we  should  get  maxima  in  1381*80, 
^70*67,  1203*72,  1181*46,  1136*94,  1081*29,  368*97,  302*29.  A 
glance  at  Mr.  Hirayama's  table  will  show  that  these  suit  the 
Chinese  records  very  well ;  and  one  is  inclined  to  think  New- 
<x>mb's  period  confirmed  with  great  exactness.  It  is  only  on 
trying  a  slightly  different  period  that  we  find  how  disappointingly 
little  the  exact  period  seems  to  affect  the  general  agreement. 


Wb  have  had  considerable  excitement  in  Oxford  during  the 
last  month    concerning  a  request    made   by  the  Professor  of 

VOL.  XXIV.  Q 
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Astronomy  for  a  house  to  be  ,bailt  adjoining  the  IJniTenity 
Observatory,  which  is  placed,  as  at  Greenwich,  in  a  Park.  A  large 
section  of  the  University  sees  evil  in  any  request  made  by  any 
scientific  man,  and  was  up  in  arms  at  once.  They  were  with 
difficulty  persuaded  that  no  expense  to  the  University  was  pro- 
posed, although  this  was  clearly  stated  from  the  first ;  and  they 
were  then  sure  that  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  movement 
for  all  scientific  professors  settling  down  in  *'  Villas  in  the  Park.^ 
This  is  the  view  adopted  in  the  following  poem  from  the  Oxford 
Magazine  of  March  6,  which  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  a 
large  amount  of  literary  effort  on  the  topic : — 

To  CONGREOATIOK. 

A  weary  place  ib  Oxford  town  for  wights  that  leamM  are, 
And  this  among  its  thousand  ills  the  hardest  is  by  far : 
They  prohe  the  heart  of  Nature's  works  with  epoch-making  ken, 
Tet  have  to  live  in  roads  and  streets,  like  ordinary  men ! 

I  soared  into  Futurity  on  Fanc/s  roseate  wings : 
I  saw  before  my  mental  eye  an  altered  state  of  things : 
Professors  of  the  Sciences  were  happier  far  than  now, 
For  each  within  the  Parks  possessed  three  acres  and  a  cow. 

No  wickets  marred  the  peaceful  ^t  where  batsmen  used  to  bat : 
No  persons  played  with  hockev-sticks— there  was  not  room  for  that : 
No  athletes  skipped  with  manly  grace  about  the  herbage  green — 
Professors  and  their  villas  red  monopolized  the  scene: 

The  Chemist,  who  employs  his  days  inTenling  of  a  Stink, 
The  Animal  Morphologist,  who  seeks  the  missing  link, 
Likewise  the  fierce  Anatomist,,  who  rends  you  limb  from  limb, 
Eaoh  in  the  Parks  a  mansion  had,  designed  and  built  for  him. 

No  longer  doomed  his  feet  to  drag  for  many  weary  miles 
From  Sradmore,  Orick,  or  Norham  Boad,  or  e*en  from  far  St.  Giles, 
No  longer  forced  to  cross  the  street,  'mid  risks  that  nightly  IuHe, 
By  the  Museum  each  one  lived,  adjacent  to  his  Work : 

Amid  its  wives  and  families  in  patriarchal  state 

Accomplished  thus  its  daily  taslcs  the  Professoriate : 

It  soanned  the  stars  through  telescopes,  with  nightcaps  on  its  head« 

Dissected  in  its  dressing-gown,  and  lectures  gaye  in  bed. 

Thus  lived  and  worked  the  Scientist  in  calm  domestic  bliss ; 

So  when  you  vote  (on  TCJESDAT  NEXT)  just  fix  your  mind  on  this— 

These  bright  and  glorious  prophecies  the  Future  may  fulfil. 

And  if  you  vote  the  proper  way,  assuredly  it  wiH ! 

In  reply  to  this  objection  it  was  explained  that  no  new  ground 
was  to  De  taken  from  the  sacred  Park,  as  the  house  was  to  be 
wil^in  the  present  Observatory  enclosure  ;  and  the  other  scientific 
professors  very  kindly  signed  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the 
case  of  an  astronomer  was  quite  exceptional,  and  that  none  of  them 
had  any  necessity  for  night-work  which  made  a  residence  in  the 
Park  desirable.  But  it  was  found  impossible  to  persuade  126 
people  that  some  nefarious  scheme  was  not  concealed  by  this 
apparently  stnughtforward   proposal :    they  were  sore  that  if 
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obvious  objections  were  remov^  there  must  be  some  much  more 
subtle  one  behind,  and  so  they  voted  against  the  scheme ;  and  as 
onlj  125  voted  for  it,  the  motion  was  lost  by  i.  Those  who  know 
the  ways  of  the  University  say  that  the  proposal  may  be  again 
presented  in  a  year  or  two  with  fair  chance  of  success. 


The  note  of  M.  Ch.  Andre  in  Asir.  Nachr,  No.  3698,  on  the 
light-variations  of  Eros,  is  sufficiently  startling.  He  finds  the  total 
period  of  5**  16"  divisible  into  two  periods  of  2**  51"  and  2^  25"  ; 
and  concludes  from  the  light-curve  that  Eros  is  a  double  planet^ 
resembling  the  double  stars  /3  Lyr®  and  U  Pegs  si,  the  components 
revolving  round  one  another  in  close  proximity  in  elliptic  orbits. 
He  has  given  the  test  for  verifying  his  hypothesis  (that  the  com- 
plex light-curve  t>LouId  gradually  disappear),  and  we  shall  therefore 
await  this  verification  with  great  interest.  If  it  fails,  some 
other  hypothesis  may  be  found  to  satisfy  the  facts.  I  suppose 
if  the  Earth  were  seen  as  a  point  of  light  the  grouping  of  the  two 
large  patches  of  land  would  give  it  a  light-curve  similar  to  that 
described  by  M.  Andr^  for  Eros. 


A  WONDERFUL  scHes  of  observations  was  made  at  the  eclipse  of 
May  28, 1900,  by  Charles  P.  Howard,  at  Winton,  North  Carolina  ♦, 
in  less  than  half  a  minute.  He  devoted  73  seconds  to  photography 
— *'  unfortunately,"  for  *'  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  give  so  much 
time  to  photography  and  so  little  to  the  view  through  the  wide 
field  telescope."  If  the  eye-observations  lost  through  this  mistake 
would  have  been  like  those  actually  made,  the  loss  is  certainly  a 
serious  one,  for  in  the  last  half-minute  Mr.  Howard  made  some 
absolutely  unique  discoveries.  Some  of  them  ^^  cannot  be  repre- 
sented on  paper  nor  described.  For  some  reason  it  seemed  as  if 
the  connection  between  mind  and  matter  was  in  plain  sight";  and 
Mr.  Howard  remembers  saying  to  himself,  '*  This  is  what  we'll  see 
after  we  are  dead."  This  seems  impressive  enough,  but  it  is  not 
given  the  premier  position  in  the  observations.  **Most  con- 
spicuous and  wonderful  of  all "  (is  this  because  we  shall  never  see 
tbem,  even  after  we  are  dead  ?)  '*  were  eight  slender  white  stalks 
having  fan-shaped  tops,  that  rose  from  each  ^cAbt  region  to  a  height 
of  about  180,000  miles.  All  sixteen  were  exactly  alike,  except 
that  the  curvature  of  the  stalks  was  a  little  greater  in  those  furthest 
from  the  poles.  Their  uniform  breadth  was  about  3500  miles  and 
each  fan-shaped  top  was  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle  20,000 
miles  on  a  side ;  the  outer  side,  however,  was  about  1000  miles 
shorter  than  the  other  two."  Drawings  are  given  of  these 
wonderful  things,  but  not  photographs.  Apparently  they  were 
not  shown  on  the  photographs,  and  Mr.  Howf^  may  well  kment 
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the  time  wasted  in  photop:raphy  !  Those  who  are  able  to  obtain  « 
sight  of  this  pamphlet  will  read  witli  almost  equal  wonder  of  what 
was  accomplished  in  the  last  three  seconds  of  totality,  or  rather  in 
only  two  of  them.  A  small  reddish  cjlare  was  at  once  recognised 
as  a  prominence  out  of  focus.  It  was  brouprht  into  focus,  and  ita 
chief  features  noticed  and  measured.  Five  or  six  others  were 
then  seen  near  the  Sun's  equator  :  it  was  seen  that  the  corona  was 
now  out  of  focus,  thou2:h  the  whit*  stalks  were  still  visible,  plainly 
out  of  focus ;  and  "  while  the  eyepiece  was  being  moved  in  and  out 
to  focus  the  throad-likw  prominence,  I  particularly  noticed  that 
the  white  stalks  went  in  and  out  of  focus  exactly  with  the  corona 
proper."  I  do  really  trust  ^Ir.  Howard  has  gone  out  to  see 
the  eclipse  of  next  May,  We  ouujht  to  know  whether  those  stalks 
are  still  there,  and  he  seems  to  be  the  only  man  who  qaxv  tell  us. 


Not  A  Persei  seems  to  be  fading  fast.  It  has  attracted  much 
attention  in  the  daily  pre.ss,  and  many  cuttings  have  come  to  hand. 
The  following  verses  appeared  (with  four  others  not  quite  so  good), 
over  the  signature  8.  Tomliuson,  in  the  Tjeedn  Mercury  Weekly 
Supplement :  — 

The  New  Star,  Nova  Pkrsei. 

Oh,  shining  star,  how  bright  you  are, 

With  idlvery  Burfuw  glittering  overhead  ; 
The  daylight  past,  how  soon  yon  cast 

A  ray  of  lignt  upon  Ihe  path  wo  tread. 

Although  to  snoii  as  don't  know  much 

(That  I  am  sucli  I  do  re<rret  to  saj) 
About  the  skies,  to  our  blind  eyes 

It  surely  seems  a«  if  you'd  lost  your  way. 

But  do  not  mind  if  long  behind 

A  million  other  bright  liglits  in  the  hall, 
You're  not  like  some,  who  siiy  they'll  come — 

•*0h,  yes,  we'll  come  I " — and  never  oome  at  all. 


Fkagments    of    a    letter    received    from    Port    Said^    dated 
March  19: — 

Here  we  arc  in  very  pleasant  circumftances  on  our  Dutch  boat,  all  hale  and 

tiearty In  tlie  skurr>',  for  which  that  infernal  new  star  is  in  the  main 

responsible,  I  forgot We  are  all  writing  letters  hard  for  poeting  at 

Fort  Siiid  tx)-mom»w.  We  are  due  there  at  alK)ut  3  o*clock.  Our  flrrt  day 
■out  of  Qenoa  wa.4  grey,  cold,  and  choppy ;  and  meals  were  rather  serious.  But 
next  day  it  was  beautiful,  and  we  pasfied  Stromboli»  Messina,  and  Etna  in 
brilliant  sunshine,  and  hare  had  it  each  day  since.  The  Dutch  Captain  ia.  a 
very  good  sort,  and  the  whole  reception  on  board  h:is  been  most  clieery  and 
hearty.  It  is  a  first-rate  Glasgow-built  boat,  and  we  fare  very  well.  Beaidiet, 
the  Dutch  parly  on  board  there  is  one  of  goodetical  folk  from  the  Boston 
Tm^titute  of  Technology,  who  come  to  swing  {>endulumB  and  obeerre  magnetic 
ni<>ter8.  and  don't  much  care  whether  they  se<*  the  eclipse  or  noC  We  hear 
there  are  no  less  than  seven  American  parties  going  to  Solok,  and  they  ara  all 
atiead  of  us,  bo  we  can  hardly  expect  to  find  a  blade  of  grass  left 
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MEETING  OF  THE  EOTAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY. 

Friday,  1901  April  12. 

Dr.  J.  W.  L.  Glaibbleb,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Seeretarlet :  E.  T.  Wuittakeb,  M. A.,  and  W.  G.  Thackkbay  (vice 
F.  W.  Dyson). 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President.  The  fir^t  business  is  for  me  to  announce  that 
His  Majesty  the  King  was  graciously  pleased  to  signify  his 
willingness  to  receive  in  person  the  address  of  condolence  and 
congratulation  voted  by  this  Society.  Accordingly,  on  March  20, 
in  company  with  the  Secretary,  I  presented  the  address  to  the 
King  at  St.  Jameses  Palace. 

Mr,  Whitiaker.  88  presents  have  been  received  since  the  date 
of  the  last  Meeting.  Among  them  the  following  call  for  special 
notice :— enlargements  of  the  Astrographic  Chart  of  the  Heavens, 
-which  have  been  presented  by  the  French  Government;  Prof. 
Hale,  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Ob8er\'atory,  has  sent  a  photograph 
of  the  cluster  in  Hercules,  and  also  a  photograph  of  a  portion  of  the 
Moon  taken  with  the  40- inch  telescope  at  the  observatory  ;  Prof. 
Barnard  has  sent  a  photograph  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  1900  May, 
which  is  now  on  view  in  the  office  ;  a  sidorostat  has  been  presented 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Foote,  and  is  on  view  in  the  Meeting  Hoom. 

Prof.  Turner  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  C,  Plummer  on  a 
method  of  mechanically  cc  'rocting  the  rotation  of  the  field  of  a 
siderostat.  At  the  January  Meeting  he  (Prof.  Turner)  had  the 
honour  of  reading  a  short  paper  on  this  subject,  which  had 
previously  been  studied  by  M.  Comu.  Since  seeing  this  paper 
Mr.  Plummer  had  made  a  simpler  suggestion  for  effecting  the 
game  object.  (Prof.  Turner  then  described  the  method  proposed 
by  Mr.  Plummer  on  the  blackboard.) 
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A  tot«  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Plummer  and  Prof. 
Turner. 

Prof.  Turner  then  gave  an  account  of  his  paper  relating  to  the 
reductions  of  the  Astrographic  Catalogue.  It  is  probably  well 
known  that  one  method  of  dealing  with  astrographic  platee  is  to 
convert  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  of  the  stars  into  "  standard 
co-ordinates,"  which  give  the  position  which  the  star  would  occupy 
on  the  plate  if  there  were  no  aberration,  no  refraction,  and  no 
correction  to  scale-value,  by  the  simple  addition'of  three  numerical 
terms  to  each  co-ordinate.  Now  the  plates  of  the  Astrographic 
Catalogue  are  so  taken  that  corners  of  two  overlap,  and  the  same 
stars  are  seen  on  both  plates.  The  measured  co-ordinates  of  these 
stars  may  be  compared  (a)  directly,  or  {h)  by  reducing  each  set  to 
standard  co-ordinates  which  are  connected  geometrically.  The 
present  paper  gives  formulas  and  tables  for  facilitating  method  (6); 
for  it  is  important  to  use  both  methods  for  detection  of  svstematic 
errors.  This  is  a  kind  of  work  rather  unfamiliar,  but  I  feel  sure 
we  are  bound  to  have  a  good  deal  of  it  later  on,  so  that  I  have 
spent  some  time  on  it. 

The  President,  .  I  should  like  to  ask  Prof.  Turner  whether  I  am 
to  understand  it  is  an  original  method  of  his  own,  or  whether  it  is 
a  well-known  method,  and  the  essence  of  the  paper  merely  consists 
in  adapting  the  formulae  ? 

Prof  Turner.  There  is  nothing  essentially  original^  It  is 
rather  the  transformation  of  two  sets  of  linear  equations.  \t  gives 
a  method  of  dealino;  with  large  figures  by  a  mechaoksl  process^ 

Sir  Robert  Ball,  Mathematicians  who  deal  yrxth  recondite 
subjects  such  as  homographic  systems  are  sometimes  told  that 
their  work  is  of  no  practical  use,  but  here  is  a  very  beautiful 
practical  illustration  of  two  homographic  systems.  I  should  like 
to  ask  Prof.  Turner  if  he  has  made  any  use  of  the  three  points 
common  to  the  two  systems.  There  are  three  points  on  each  of 
the  plates  which  have  the  same  co-ordinates  in  the  standard  system 
as  they  have  in  the  actual  sjstem. 

Mr,  W,  W.  Bryant  explained  his  paper  on  the  **  Two  Method 
Personal  Equation."  The  paper  discussed  the  differences  of  the 
personal  equation  when  observing  chronograph ically  and  when 
observing  by  the  eye-and-ear  method  applicable  to  certain  Green- 
wich observers.  Certain  progressive  changes  in  the  case  of  some 
observers  were  pointed  out,  as  well  as  periodic  changes,  and 
changes  due  to  the  declination  of  the  object  observed,  and  hence 
to  the  position  of  the  observer  with  respect  to  the  observing 
clock. 

Prof  Turner,  This  is  a  most  interesting  paper,  and  t  he  comment 
I  should  like  to  make  is  with  regard  to  an  incidental  remark  made 
by  Mr.  Bryant.  He  referred  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Boberts, 
of  South  Africa,  on  variable  stars.  I  looked  at  that  paper  lately, 
and  am  surprised  that  it  did  not  attract  more  notice.  The  method 
used  by  Mr.  Eoberts  is  so  simple,  and  the  piece  of  work  done  so 
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taluable,  that  I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
looking  for  work  to  do  to  the  matter.  He  was  engaged  in  in- 
Yestigating  the  personal  equation  in  estimating  the  magnitude  of 
▼ariable  stars  according  to  their  position  in  the  field  relative  to 
the  comparison  star.  His  method  was  always  to  make  observa- 
tions twice  over — once  with  a  direct  eyepiece,  and  once  with  an 
inverting  eyepiece.  In  this  way  he  made  a  very  complete  in- 
vestigation of  his  own  personality  in  estimating  the  macrnitude 
according  to  the  position  of  the  field,  and  he  found  the  remarkable 
result  that  the  critical  direction  did  not  take  a  horizontal  position, 
but  had  an  angle  of  30°  to  that,  and  it  is  very  important  to  know 
if  it  is  the  same  with  other  people  or  not.  It  would  be  a  most 
valuable  thing  in  variable  star  work  if  that  were  known.  It  would 
be  a  piece  of  work  that  would  be  valuable  if  one  were  to  observe  the 
same  stars  with  two  different  eyepieces  for  about  a  year.  I  am 
convinced  that  one  has  that  personality,  because,  in  examining 
observations  of  variable  stars  made  by  certain  other  observers,  I 
found  it  out,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  study  the  effect  when  the  direct 
experiment  made  by  Mr.  Eoberts  is  not  made.  All  these  questions 
of  personal  equations  are  very  interesting,  and  although  the  one  I 
have  alluded  to  is  rather  off  the  line  of  Mr.  Bryant's  paper,  I  hope 
he  will  excuse  the  digression. 

The  Agtronomer  Royal.  The  difficulty  that  I  feel  about  this  is 
as  to  what  is  the  method  of  observation  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
Mr.  Bryant  has  mentioned  the  muscular  method,  in  which  the 
observer  waits  until  the  star  is  on  the  wire,  and  then  taps,  but 
that  is  not  the  method  which  is  practised  by  all  observers.  lu 
chwnographic  observing  the  observer  should  regulate  his  action  so 
as  to  make  the  sound  of  the  tap  correspond  with  the  passage  of  the 
star  across  the  wire.  That  is  what  I  thought  everyone  aimed  at. 
It  is  a  question  of  training  the  muscles  so  as  to  make  the  sound  of 
the  tap  heard  coincide  with  the  bisection  of  the  star  by  the  wire 
as  seen  by  the  eye.  As  to  the  eye-and-ear  method,  I  am  also  not 
clear,  from  what  has  been  said,  as  to  what  is  the  method  of 
observation  by  different  observers.  The  old  plan  was  for 
observers  to  note  the  positions  of  the  st»r  when  the  beat  of  the 
clock  is  heard  before  and  after  the  transit  over  the  wire,  and  then 
to  estimate  the  relative  distances  between  these  and  the  wire.  I 
think  that  Mr.  Bryant  assumed  it  to  be  entirely  a  question  of  ear. 
There  is  a  further  interesting  point  which  appears  to  have  been 
lost  Kight  of,  to  which  M.  Wolf  has  called  attention.  In  his  view 
personal  equation  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  a  star  in  its 
passage  forms  a  line  of  light  owing  to  the  persistence  of  vision, 
and  he  found  from  the  experience  of  practised  observers  at  the 
Paris  Observatory  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  refer  the  star  to 
one  end  or  the  other  of  this  line,  and  that  personal  equation  was 
caused  by  this  idiosyncrasy. 

Hu  President  (to  Mr.  Bryant).  Are  you  sure  the  observers 
observed  in  the  way  you  mentioned  ? 

b2 
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Mr.  Bryant  It  seems  to  me  to  make  yery  little  difference 
whether  the  division  of  the  second  is  done  by  eye  or  by  ear. 

Mr,  HoUU,  In  answer  to  that  question,  and  as  my  personal 
equation  is  now  being  talked  about,  may  I  be  allowed  to  explain 
exactly  how  I  observe?  In  observing  chronographically  I  wait 
until  i  see  the  star  actually  bisected  by  the  wire,  and  then  I  tap. 
I  am  one  of  a  veiy  few,  I  believe,  who  do  that,  and  so  I  naturally 
record  the  time  of  a  transit  later  than  most  persons.  I  learnt 
transit-observing  from  Mr.  Dunkin,  and  I  think  he  always 
observed  that  way.  He  used  to  say  "  You  must  observe  what 
3'ou  see,  and  not  what  you  think  you  are  going  to  see."  In  ob- 
serving by  eye-and-ear,  I  do  what  the  Astronomer  Eoyal  has  just 
described,  I  note  the  position  of  the  star  at  the  clock-beat  just 
before  transit  and  at  the  clock-beat  just  after,  and  I  have  some- 
how a  distinct  mental  picture  of  the  two  positions  of  the  star 
with  the  wire  between  them,  and  I  seem  to  myself  to  estimate 
the  proportions  of  the  epace  with  the  same  accurac)  as  that  with 
M  hich  1  read  a  micrometer-head.  But  I  believe  that  I  hear  the 
clock  Inte,,  and  fo  I  record  the  time  in  this  case  ewrZy,  which  will 
account  for  the  difference  between  my  personal  equation  when  ob- 
serving by  the  two  methods  that  is  shown  on  the  board. 

Mr,  Bryant.  There  are  two  of  the  computers  at  Greenwich 
who  observe  by  chronograph  just  as  Mr.  Hollis  does,  and  their 
personal  equation  is  larger  than  his. 

The  President.  I  am  sure  the  Society  will  thank  Mr.  Bryant 
for  his  interesting  communication,  and  will  hope  that  he  may  have 
further  opportunities  of  continuing  his  researches. 

Mr,  McClean  made  some  remarks  on  his  recent  spectra  of  Nova 
Persei*.  Photographs  to  the  number  of  30  had  been  taken  of 
the  spectrum  of  the  new  star  up  to  April  10-  Enlargements  of 
those  taken  on  Pebruarv  27,  March  3  and  12,  and  April  5  were 
mounted  together  and  shown  to  the  Meeting.  The  hydrogen 
absorption  lines  disappeared  from  the  photographs  between  March 
18  and  22.  After  that  little  detail  was  visible  except  the  dark 
and  bright  bands  between  H/3  and  Hy. 

Mr,  WJiittaker  said  that  short  papers  had  been  received  from 
M7\  Stanley  Williams  and  Mr,  Shaj^^  on  the  magnitude  of  Nova 
Persei.  Mr.  SHarp  sent  a  diagram  giving  his  estimate  of  the 
magnitude  of  Nova  Persei  during  the  w  hole  course  of  its  visibility. 
Comparison  between  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Williams  and 
Mr.  Sharp  had  been  made,  which  showed  some  points  of  interest, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  compare  both  of  them  with  the 
observations  made  at  the  Kadcliffe  Observatory.  Mr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Sharp  did  not  succeed  in  getting  observations  on  the 
same  nights,  so  that  their  work  was  to  a  certain  extent  comple- 

♦  Owing  to  a  failure  in  the  hydrogen  supply,  the  kntern  was  not  available 
for  showing  the  slides  which  accompanied  theie. 
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mentary.  Ou  the  nights  when  both  got  observations  they  were 
perfectly  in  agreement,  but  when  Mr.  Sharp  did  not  get  observa- 
tions he  made  a  conjectural  curve  to  fill  up  his  diagram,  which  was 
found  to  be  £ar  from  the  truth  when  compared  with  Mr.  Williams^s 
paper,  because  it  appears  that  the  actual  changes  of  magnitude 
of  the  star  had  been  so  irregular,  or  rather  they  appear  to  some 
extent  to  be  periodic  *. 

Dr.  Jiambaut.  I  see  from  a  comparison  of  our  observations  with 
those  of  Mr.  Williams  that  we  agree  very  closely.  The  first 
observer  seems  to  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  date  of  his 
observations.  He  seems  to  have  missed  the  minima.  The 
observations  I  now  contribute  have  been  made  in  continuation  of 
those  contained  in  the  last  number  of  the  Monthly  Notices^  but 
some  of  the  later  observations  had  to  be  made  with  the  telescope, 
as  the  star  lost  brightness.  A  number  of  apertures  were  used, 
varying  from  i|  to  lo  inches.  The  observations  ot*  colour  have 
some  points  of  interest.  The  observations  show  that  the  two 
phenomena  of  brightness  and  colour  are  related.  On  March  2 1 
the  star  was  as  bright  as  3*91,  and  the  colour  is  described  as 
having  a  stronger  yellow  tinge  than  when  last  seen.  On  March  23 
the  Nova  was  noted  as  being  very  red.  On  March  26  the  colour 
is  described  as  red  with  yellowish  tinge.  In  general  the  colour 
has  varied  in  the  red  direction  as  the  light  of  the  star 
diminished,  and  the  same  thing  se^^ms  to  hold  in  the  short  periodic 
variation. 

Mr,  McClean.  The  magnitudes  were  approximetely  estimated 
from  neighbouring  stars. 

TJu  President.  Does  Father  Sidgreaves  in  his  paper  say  anything 
about  the  minima  brightness  ? 

Mr.  McClean.    I  do  not  know. 

Sir  Robert  Ball,  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Dr.  Bambaut  was  not 
able  to  get  an  observation  on  March  19,  and  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  whether  he  does  not  think  it  was  possible  that  there  was  another 
drop  in  the  curve  on  that  day.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.,  at  Enniskillen,  and  I  took  some  people  out  to  show  them 
the  new  star,  but  it  could  not  be  seen.  It  was  evidently  at 
minimum,  and  I  ought  to  add  that  Perseus  was  low  at  the  time. 
The  next  night,  the  20th,  I  was  in  another  neighbourhood,  and 
I  brought  some  people  out  to  demonstrate  the  disappearance  of 
the  new  star,  and  there  1  found  it  back  again. 

Dr,  Bambaut.  What  Sir  Eobert  Ball  says  has  been  corroborated 
at  other  places.  The  minimum  was  noted  on  the  19th  by  Dr. 
Glasenapp  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Mr.  WhUtaker  then  described  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  GraJiom,  of 
Cambridge  Observatory,  *'  A  Note  on  Meridian  Observations  of 
Nova  Persei." 

Mr.  WhittaJcer  said  that  a  paper  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Innee 

*  See  page  206. 
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from  the  Cape  Observatory,  South  Africa,  entitled  "  Anomaloiw 
Occultations  of  Stars  by  the  Moon."  Mr.  Innes  began  his  paper 
with  the  statement  that  it  was  possible  to  suspect  that  a  star  was 
double  by  observing  its  occuUation  by  the  Moon.  If  the  star  was 
double  its  two  constituents  were  occulted,  not  at  the  same  instant, 
but  at  instants  which  differed  slightly  from  each  other.  The  result 
was  that  the  disappearance  seemed  to  take  place  in  two  stages,  or 
gradually.  Mr.  Innes  said  that  apparently  for  physiological 
reasons  the  disappearance  did  not  take  place  in  two  stages,  but 
took  place  gradually.  Mr.  Innes  gave  a  remarkable  instance  of  a 
double  star  which  was  observed  to  be  occulted  in  this  peculiar  way 
long  before  it  was  found  to  be  double.  This  observation,  which 
was  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Maclear  in  1836,  was  put  on  record,  but 
it  was  not  until  15  years  later  that  Burnham  found  it  to  be  a 
double  star.  Another  remarkable  example  quoted  was  the  star 
o  Tauri.  He  concluded  his  paper  by  saying  that  probably  a  con- 
sidernble  number  of  the  stars  suspected  of  being  double  from  their 
appearance  at  occultation  \%  ould  be  too  close  to  be  visible  to  the 
telescope.  The  great  point  in  favour  of  these  occultations  was  that 
they  could  be  observed  with  telescopes  of  very  moderate  size. 
Mr.  Innes  proposed  to  make  a  collection  of  records  of  such 
anomalous  occultations. 

Mr,  Bryant,  I  think  you  will  find  it  is  large  O  Tauri,  and  not 
omicron  Tauri.     I  have  looked  it  up. 

Mr,  Wliiftaher,     He  spells  it  out  here — omicron. 

Mr,  Knohel.  The  suggestion  made  is  a  very  old  one.  I  well 
remember,  in  the  early  sixties,  a  discussion  taking  place  with 
regard  to  k  Cancri — as  to  whether  it  was  double ;  but  the  alle- 
gation was  refuted  by  Dawes,  who  observed  its  instantaneous 
disappearance  at  an  occultation.  I  think  this  discussion  took 
place  in  1865  or  1866. 

Mr,  Whittaker  described  another  paper  that  liad  been  received 
from  South  Africa,  namely,  from  Mr,  A,  W,  Eoherts,  on  "  Varia- 
tions of  E  Horologii  in  1900."  Mr.  Roberts  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  light  changes  considerably,  and  that  at  its 
maximum  the  star  was  at  least  650  tiroes  brighter  than  at  its 
minimum. 

Mr.  WhittaJcer  said  that  Mr,  Denning  had  sent  a  paper  on  a 
meteor  from  the  region  of  o  and  /3  Persei  and  17  Auriga^* 
Mr.  Denning  compared  the  observations  from  difPerent  places, 
and  found  as  a  result  that  the  object  fell  from  a  height  of  about 
84  to  27  miles  above  the  English  Channel,  at  a  point  15  miles 
from  St.  Catherine's  Point.  He  compared  its  radiant  with  the 
radiants  in  his  catalogue,  which  was  published  some  years  ago 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society.  He  found  that  it  did  radiate 
from  one  of  the  well-known  radiant-points  of  showers.  Mr. 
Denning  said  that  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  position  of 
this  radiant  was  exceedingly  close  to  the  Nova  in  Persei. 
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The  following  papers  were  announced  and  partly  read : — 

Bcv.  J.  G,  Hagen.  "  Note  on  some  Engraved  Charts  of  Pogson's 
proposed  Atlas  of  Variable  Stars." 

W.  F,  Denning,  **  Meteoric  Showers  from  the  Eegion  a-/3 
Persei  and  ly  Aurigae." 

B,  T,  A,  Innes.  "Anomalous  Occultations  of  Stars  by  the 
Moon."* 

B,  C.  Plummer.  "  A  Method  of  Mechanically  CJompensating 
the  Eotation  of  the  Field  of  a  Siderostat." 

A.  W,  Bohet'ts.     **  Variations  of  B  Horologii  in  1900.** 

A.  Graham.  "Note  on  Meridian  Observations  of  Nova 
Persei.'* 

A.  Stanley  Williams.  "  Further  Observations  of  the  New  Star 
in  Perseus." 

Bev.  W,  Sidgreaves.  **  The  Spectrum  of  Nova  Persei,  Note  2." 
•  Bw.  W,  Sidgreaves,  "  The  Spectrum  of  Nova  Persei,  Note  3  ; 
Nova  Persei  as  a  Variable  Star  with  a  Variable  Spectrum." 

M,  C.  Sharp,     "  Observations  of  Nova  Persei.'* 

Q,  M.  Seabroke,  H,  P.  Highton,  and  E.  0.  Atkinson,  "  Further 
Measures  of  Double  Stars  made  at  the  Temple  Observatory,  Bugby, 
during  the  Years  1895- 1900." 

Badcliffe  Observatory^  Qjrford,  "  Observations  of  the  New  Star 
in  Perseus." 

H,  H,  Turner,  "  Formulae  and  Tables  for  correcting  Co-ordinates 
of  Stars  on  Different  Photographs,  especially  different  Plates  of 
the  Astrographic  Chart." 

W.  W,  Bryant,  "  Further  Investigation  of  the  *  Two-Method  * 
Personal  Equation." 

The  following  gentleman  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society : — 

The  Bev.  Bichard  Good  Pryor,  M. A.,  The  Rectory,  Grafton  Eegis, 
Stony  Stratford. 

The  following  Candidates  were  proposed  for  election  as  Fellows 
of  the  Society  : — 

Francis  William  Grook%  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Secretary  to 
the  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the  Kent  County  Council, 
4  OvercUff,  Gravesend  (proposed  by  Sir  D.  L.  Salomons). 

Frank  Lowman^  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Science,  &c.,  St.  John's  College, 
Battersea,  S.W.  (proposed  by  A.  E.  Moore). 

Charles  Nielsen,  15  Cliff  Terrace,  Hartlepool  (proposed  by  Sir 
B.  S.  Ball). 
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THE  BRITISH  ASTRONOMICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  ordinary  Meeting  of  the  current  Session  of  the  British 
Astronomical  Association  was  held  on  Wednesday,  March  27,  at 
Sion  College,  Mr.  O,  M,  Seahroke^  the  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  names  of  five  Candidates  for  membership  were  read  and 
passed  for  suspension,  and  the  election  by  the  Council  of  nine 
new  Members  was  confirmed. 

Col.  E.  E.  Marhoick  (Director  of  the  Variable  Star  Section) 
contributed  a  note  on  the  Nova  Persei.  He  stated  that  he  had 
reduced  all  the  observations  of  brightness  of  the  Nova,  made 
principally  by  Members  of  the  Section,  according  to  the  E.H.P. 
scale,  and  plotted  them  on  squared  paper.  The  results  of  an 
inspection  of  the  light-curve  might  be  briefly  stated.  Irom  below^ 
the  nth  magnitude  on  February  19  the  light  shot  up  to  2*7  mag. 
(Dr.  Anderson's  observation  on  discovery)  on  the  2  rst.  It  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  the  maximum  was  most  probably  attained 
on  February  23,  0*3  mag.  After  this  the  light  fell  away  rapidly, 
and  the  object  was  of  mag.  i  ou  February  25,  mag.  2  on  March  i, 
mag.  3  on  March  7,  and  mag.  4  on  or  about  March  18.  During 
the  past  few  days  the  variations,  according  to  his  observations, 
had  been  rather  anomalous.  Between  the  18th  and  19th  March 
the  star  fell  quite  a  magnitude  and  a  half,  from  371  to  5*25  mag. 
On  the  22nd  it  was  still  5*25,  but  on  the  24th  it  was  rated  4*0, 
so  that  it  had  risen  a  quarter  of  a  magnitude  between  those  dates. 

Mr.  Henry  Ellis  stated  that  he  had  obtained  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  Nova.  In  examining  the  plates  it  was  very  notice- 
able that  the  image  of  the  star  was  large,  woolly,  and  ill-defined 
as  compared  with  an  ordinary  star.  He  attributed  this  to  the 
large  gaseous  envelope  which  the  spectroscope  appeared  to  indicate. 

Mr.  M.  G.  Sharp  contributed  some  notes  on  the  colour  of  Nova 
Persei. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Lynn  estimated  the  star  at  below  the  5th  magnitude 
on  March  25  as  seen  at  Blackheath. 

Mr.  Brook  said  he  had  only  been  able  to  see  the  star  on  two 
consecutive  nights.  On  the  25th,  at  11  p.m.,  he  made  it  out  to 
be  mag.  5*2  on  the  Oxford  scale.  On  the  26th  it  was  certainly 
brighter ;  he  estimated  it  at  4*5.  At  1 1.30  it  appeared  to  be  still 
brighter,  to  the  extent,  perhaps,  of  two-tenths  of  a  magnitude. 

Mr.  Crommelin  said  he  could  fully  confirm  what  had  been  said 
as  to  the  variation  in  the  brightness  of  the  star  between  March  25 
and  26.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  clear  glimpse  on  both 
occasions,  and  his  own  estimates,  before  receiving  Col.  Markwick's 
telegram,  were :  5*2  on  Monday,  and  4*2  on  Tuesday,  at  11  P.K., 
on  the  Harvard  scale.  He  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Eev.  1\ 
£.  B.  Phillips,  in  which  that  gentleman  put  it  at  5*5  on  Monday 
night,  and  said  it  was  quite  a  magnitude  brighter  on  the  following 
night  at  9.30.    It  could  therefore  be  taken  as  established  that 
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there  had  heen  this  sndden  rise.  As  to  colour,  Mr.  Lewis  was 
observing  the  star  the  previous  night  with  the  284nch  telescope, 
and  he  said  he  bad  never  seen  any  star  so  red.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, absolutely  stellar — he  could  not  see  any  fuzziness  about  it. 

Mr,  Ooodacre  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the 
fluctuations  which  had  taken  place  in  the  brightness  of  the  star. 
On  Monday  night  (March  25)  he  could  barely  get  a  glimpse  at  it 
with  the  naked  eya,  whereas  on  the  following  night  it  was  easily 
seen. 

Mr.  Maw  thought  there  must  have  been  some  changes  last 
Sunday  night  within  a  very  short  period  of  time.  He  examined 
the  star  at  8.30  on  Sunday  night,  and  could  only  see  it  after  he 
had  set  the  telescope  on  the  star  and  looked  along  the  top  of  the 
flnder.  At  9.30  he  was  able  to  see  it  quite  clearly  with  the  naked 
eye.  He  was  rather  struck  with  the  change  in  the  spectrum 
between  the  nth  and  24th.  It  had,  of  course,  become  very  much 
fainter,  but  it  was  not  reguhirly  fainter.  The  bright  red  C  line 
was  proportionately  quite  as  bright  as  on  the  nth,  and  so  was  the 
G  line ;  but  all  the  lines  between  those  two  were  very  much  fainter. 
He  thought  members  would  be  interested  if  they  tried  to  compare 
the  out-of-focu8  image  of  the  Nova  with  the  out-of-focus  image  of 
another  star  of  about  the  same  magnitude.  There  was  a  brilliant 
red  colour  in  the  out-of-focus  image  of  the  Nova,  and  the  whole 
appearance  was  totally  different  from  that  of  the  corresponding 
image  of  an  ordinary  star. 

Mr.  Henri/  EUis  said  he  could  entirely  confirm  the  last  point  of 
Mr.  Maw's  remarks. 

Several  other  members  joined  in  the  discussion,  after  which 
Mr.  Chambers  read  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  A,  Elvins,  of  Toronto,  on  the 
connection  of  storm-periods  and  rainfall  in  reference  to  the  sun- 
spot  period.  The  writer  slated  that  at  Toronto  they  had  a 
masimnm  of  cyclonic  storms  at  sun-spot  maxima,  but  in  the  case 
of  rainfall  they  had  two  waves  of  great  rain  in  each  sun-spot 
cycle.  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  had  observed  the  same  in  the  rainfall 
of  India  and  Mauritius. 

The  Rev.  A.  L.  Cortie  (Director),  presented  an  interim  report 
on  the  Solar  Section,  dealing  with  the  solar  surface  during  the 
year  1900.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  spots  observed 
during  the  past  year  were  their  small  size  and  rapid  evanescence. 
There  was  no  example  of  a  group  remaining  long  enough  on  the 
solar  surface  to  reach  the  phase  of  a  single  dark  round  spot.  On 
August  29  and  30  Mr.  Hadden  observed  a  small  group  recorded 
as  being  in  a  high  south  latitude.  The  appearance  of  this  group, 
joined  with  the  rapid  decline  in  solar  activity,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  we  are  now  actually  at  the  minimum. 

Mr.  Crommelin  said  it  was  well  known  that  the  beginning  of  a 
cycle  was  usually  signahzed  by  an  outbreak  of  spots  in  high 
latitudes.  He  remembered  this  was  the  case  in  1889.  One  of 
Father  Ferry's  last  observations,  published  in  the  B.  A.S.  Monthly 
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Notices  for  November  1889,  before  he  went  on  the  eclipse  expe- 
dition that  ended  fatally  for  bim,  was  the  outburst  of  a  group  in 
high  latitudes,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  cycle  that  culminated 
four  years  later  (in  1893).  So  that  they  might  perhaps  look  upon 
this  spot  in  high  latitudes  as  being  the  beginning  of  a  new  cycle; 
and  if  it  represented  an  eleven-year  period,  they  might  look  for 
the  maximum  about  1904  or  1905.  It  was  rather  curious  that  the 
two  Spanish  eclipses  gave  opportunities  of  studying  the  Sun 
probably  at  extreme  miuimum  and  extreme  maximum.  Last  May 
they  had  the  Sun  practically  at  extreme  minimum.  The  next 
Spanish  eclipse,  in  1905,  would  give,  as  far  as  could  be  foreseen,  a 
corona  of  maximum  type,  and  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  two.  There  had  been  a  paper  recently  published  in  the 
Monthly  Notices  of  the  E.  A,  S,,  suggesting  that  the  solar  cycle  was 
due  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  the  theory  certainly  explained  a 
good  many  of  the  waves  in  the  solar  cycle.  According  to  this 
theory  the  next  maximum  would  be  delayed  until  about  1908- 
They  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  theory  by  seeing,  when 
the  next  maximum  came,  whether  it  repeated  the  eleven-year 
cycle,  or  whether  it  would  be  delayed  two  or  three  years  longer. 

Mr.  K.  Hodge  exhibited  some  photographs  (with  the  aid  of  the 
lantern)  illustrative  of  his  observatory  at  Stroud  Green,  more 
particularly  in  order  to  show  how  he  manipulated  the  roof  and 
sides.  He  said  he  had  found  duraline  an  excellent  covering  for 
the  roof. 

The  President  thought  that  ordinary  canvas,  repainted  every  two 
or  three  years,  made  the  most  satisfactory  roof. 

Mr.  Goodacre  said  that  a  canvas  roof,  repainted  every  two  or 
three  years,  was  practically  everlasting. 

Mr.  Holmes  read  a  translation  of  a  letter  he  had  received  from 
M.  Peridier,  of  Paris,  advocating  the  graphical  method  of  explaining 
celestial  motions  '*  to  beginners  not  satisfied  with  the  pedantic  ex- 
planations of  the  majority  of  our  manuals." 


EOYAL  METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  April  17,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster,  Mr.  W,  H  Dines,  President,  being  in 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  Marriott  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Special  Characteristics 
of  the  Weather  of  March  1901."  Nearly  every  one  will  remember 
how  bitterly  cold  and  uncomfortable  was  the  weather  of  last  month, 
and  in  this  paper  the  author  brought  out  in  a  very  graphic  manner 
its  chief  features.  From  March  ist  to  the  12th  or  13th  the  tem- 
perature was  slightly  above  the  average,  the  prevailing  winds  being 
from  the  south-west  and  often  strong  in  force.  About  the  13th  a 
change  set  in,  when  north-easterly  winds  became  predominant  and 
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low  temperatures  prevailed.  This  contiaued  with  increasing  in* 
tensity  until  the  29tb,  the  last  two  days  of  the  month  being  nearly 
of  average  temperature.  The  most  remarkable  period  oE  the 
month  was  the  five  days  from  the  25th  to  the  29th,  when  the 
temperature  was  more  than  10°  below  the  average  all  over  the 
country.  The  north-easterly  winds  were  strong  in  force  and 
particularly  keen  and  dry.  At  the  Greenwich  Observatory  the 
relative  humidity  was  only  52  per  cent,  on  the  26th,  and  54  per 
cent,  on  the  27th.  The  only  other  instance  during  the  past  54 
years  of  as  low  a  relative  humidity  in  the  month  o£  March  was  on 
March  i,  1886. 

In  consequence  of  this  keen  and  cold  weather  vegetation  was  at 
a  standstill.  Snow  showers  were  frequent,  but  not  very  heavy, 
except  on  the  20th,  in  the  south-west  of  England,  when  on  Dart- 
moor nearly  as  much  snow  fell  as  in  the  great  blizzard  of  March 
1891,  and  on  the  29th,  when  a  very  heavy  fall  of  snow  and  rain 
occurred  in  the  north-west  of  England  and  Wales. 

Although  the  death-rate  was  below  the  average,  there  was  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  deaths  due  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  R,  Strachan,  on  "  Vapour  Tension  in  Eelation 
to  Wind,"  was  also  read« 


7%«  New  Star  of  the  New  Century, 

The  early  history  of  the  new  star  in  Perseus  is  too  well  knovm  to 
astronomers,  both  amateur  and  professional,  to  need  repetition. 
But  an  outline  of  the  successive  stages  of  its  early  growth  and 
beginning  of  decline  is  necessary  for  the  connection  between  them 
and  the  subsequent  changes  observed  in  the  failing  and  dying 
star. 

From  the  Harvard  College  frequent  charts  of  the  sky  we  know 
that  the  Nova  was  practically  not  in  being  on  February  19.  In 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning  of  February  22  it  was  first  observed 
by  Dr.  Anderson,  and  was  then  between  the  third  and  second 
magnitude.  At  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  it  was 
seen  by  Dr.  Copeland  as  a  bright  white  star  of  nearly  the  first 
magnitude,  with  a  strong  continuous  spectrum  streaked  with  very 
fine  absorption-lines.  A  few  hours  later  it  was  observed  at 
Harvard  College  as  a  white  star  of  0*9  magnitude,  with  30  dark 
lines  crossing  its  strong  continuous  spectrum.  Later  in  the  same 
night  its  magnitude  rose  to  0*35,  and  on  the  following  evening  it 
seems  to  have  reached  its  greatest  brilliancy  at  a  probable  magni- 
tude of  CO,  but  its  spectrum  could  not  be  observed.  On  the  24th 
the  star  was  found,  both  at  the  Edinburgh  Observatory  and  at 
Harvard  College,  to  have  lost  in  brightness  and  to  have  changed 
its  spectrum.     On  this  night  the  spectrum  appeared  with  the 
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array  of  bright  and  dark  bands  familiar  to  obsenrers  of  Nora 
AnrigsB  in  February  1892.  The  decline  had  begun,  and  the 
spectrum  had  settled  to  a  comparatively  permanent  t>pe,  asshoun 
by  many  spectrographs  and  by  notices  from  private  observers. 

On  February  28  the  star  ^as  seen  for  the  first  time  at  Stony* 
hurst,  and  its  spectrum  was  observed  and  photographed.  Since 
then  spectrographs  have  been  obtained  on  March  3,  7,  12,  16,  17, 
20,  21,  22,  25,  27,  28,  and  on  April  i,  4,  5,  9,  11,  12,  13,  16,  20, 
and  the  rest  of  the  star's  history  is  drawn  mainly  from  these 
photographic  records. 

On  February  28  and  March  3  the  bright  hydrogen  lines  were 
very  strong  and  very  broad,  their  breadth  being  quite  30  tenth- 
metres.  These  retained  their  general  character  of  great  breadth 
and  relative  strength  up  to  the  last.  But  the  breadth  of  the  dark 
hydrogen  lines  remained  uncertain  until  March  7,  when  a  shorter 
exposure  (quicker  trail)  revealed  the  red  side  margins  of  the  dark 
lines  as  quite  distinct  from  the  blue  side  edges  of  the  bright  bands, 
and  showed  the  lines  to  be  then  about  one-fourth  the  width  of  the 
bright  bands.  They  have  since  then  sJowly  thinned  away,  first 
losing  their  centres  by  apparent  well-defined  reversals  ;  then  the 
violet  side  component  of  the  double  line  dwindled  and  disappeared, 
and  the  remaining  line  followed  in  decline,  being  seen  for  the  last 
time  on  March  21.  The  calcium  line  K,  which  was  broad  and 
bright  on  February  28  and  March  3,  fell  off  nearly  synchronously 
with  the  dark  hydrogen  lines,  preceding  by  a  few  days  2  it  was 
quite  extinct  on  March  16. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  star  up  to  March  21,  omitting  details 
of  uncertain  interpretation.  On  March  22,  on  first  sighting  the 
constellation  through  an  opening  in  the  clouds,  the  impression 
was  that  the  Nova  was  gone.  But  it  was  soon  found  in  the  field 
of  the  prismatic  camera,  and  it  there  showed  an  unwonted  brilliant 
yellow  band,  competing  with  Ha  and  JH/3  for  precedence  in  lustre; 
and  on  the  photograph  appeared  an  equally-prominent  blue  band 
with  paler  companions  between  H/i  and  By,  on  a  much  enfeebled 
continuous  spectrum  ;  and  lastly  a  remarkably  strong  extension  o£ 
the  bright  H(  band,  quite  doubling  its  ordinary  width.  This 
eventually  appeared  to  be  a  periodic  spectrum.  It  was  repeated 
on  two  very  good  photographs  of  the  25  th  and  28th,  while  on  an 
intermediate  plate  of  the  27th  the  spectrum  was  very  closely  the 
same  as  on  the  21st,  uith  the  blue  bands  nearly  masked  by  the 
continuous  spectrum,  and  the  H(  band  at  its  usual  width.  It  was 
also  noted  that  these  dates,  March  22,  25,  28,  were  dates  of 
minimum  brightness  of  the  star,  showing  the  same  three-day 
period,  and  systematic  measures  of  magnitude  at  several  observa- 
tories have  given  the  dates  of  minimum  light  March  19,  22,  25, 
28,  31,  and  April  6.  But  the  latter  minimum  was  prolonged  to 
the  7th,  according  to  the  measures  of  the  Oxford  Kadcliffe  Ob- 
servatory, and  after  this  date  the  periodic  variation  has  become 
uncertain.    From  unaided  eye-comparisons  the  star  was  less  thau 
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I  Persei  on  April  11,12,  1 6,  20,  2  i,4ind  on  these  dates  the  spectrum 
was  of  the  minimum  typa ;  it  was  brighter  than  I  Persei  on  April 
If  4>  5«  9i  13*  and  the  spectrum  wa^  of  the  non-minimum  type. 
The  spectrum  therefore  follows  the  iight-curvek,  whether  this  is 
connected  or  not  with  any  periodic  occurrence,  and  two  inferences 
can  be  drawn  from  the  changes :  ist,  that  there  was  for  a  time  a 
^leriodic  recurrence  of  some  cause  dimming  the  white  light  of  the 
star  without  stopping  its  gaseous  radiations ;  and  2nd,  that  the 
early  interpretation  of  the  region  between  H/3  and  Hy  *  in  favour 
of  bnght  bands  on  a  comparatively  weak  continuous  spectrum  was 
the  true  one. 

So  far  the  history  of  the  star  seems  to  be  that  an  extensive 
mass  of  cold  matter  was  rapidly  raised  to  a  high  temperature, 
passing  successively  through  the  stages  of  the  white-hot  solid  and 
liquid  states,  the  incandescent  vapour  state,  and  possibly  the  dis- 
sociated gaseous  state.  The  changes  were  rapid,  and  our  weather 
in  both  hemispheres  unfavourable.  We  have  seen  the  spectrum 
only  at  intervals  too  far  apart  to  follow  all  the  successive  changes. 
In  its  brightest  time  it  was  seen,  as  already  noted,  as  a  strong 
continuous  spectrum  with  only  very  fine  absorption-lines;  and  a 
few  hours  later  the  absorption-lines  were  stronger  and  more 
numerous,  showing  the  development  of  the  vapour  state,  and  then 
the  subsequent  changes  were  hidden  from  us  until  much  of  the 
white-hot  mass  had  passed  into  the  gaseous  state,  showing  bright 
bands  together  with  dark  lines. 

A  resulting  extensive  incandescent  gaseous  atmosphere  about  a 
comparatively  small  photosphere,  as  suggested  by  Prof.  Scheiner  for 
y  Gisoiopeise,  would  suit  the  later  days  of  the  Nova's  life  ;  and  a 
dark  revolving  companion,  small  compared  with  the  glowing  atmo- 
sphere and  comparable  to  the  photosphere,  would  meet  some  of  the 
requirements  of  the  periodic  changes  in  the  spectrum ;  the  dark 
8tar  could  eclipse  the  white  photosphere  without  stopping  much  of 
the  more  extensive  gaseous  radiation. 

This  would  account,  in  a  simple  way,  for  the  apparent  strengthen- 
ing of  the  blue  bands,  by  greater  contrast  on  a  darker  ground. 
But  the  new  appearance  of  the  bright  band  adjoining  HC  at  these 
times  would  need  an  improbable  complex  arrangement  of  moving 
bodies  to  unveil  this  illumination  at  the  minimum  of  general  light. 
There  is  no  room  here  for  contrast  illusion  ;  the  bright  band  when 
present  has  always  been  much  brighter  than  its  close  neighbour  H^, 
stronger  even  than  He ;  it  has  more  than  once  been  equal  to  H^, 
and  on  April  20  it  was  the  strongest  band  on  the  photographic 
plate,  excepting  only  a  line  of  max'unum  strength  in  the  Hy  band; 
and  at  the  brighter  phases  of  the  star  it  has  been  completely 
extinct  even  when  H17  was  present.  It  either  comes  into  being  at 
the  minima,  or  is  completely  absorbed  at  the  maxima  of  the  light- 
curve. 
'  In  the  earliest  days  of  the  star,  whence  came  the  immense  and 
*  M.  K,  March  1901,  p.  336. 
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rapid  evolution  of  heat,  which  changed  its  condition  from  darkness 
to  the  Orion-type  brilliancy  in  less  than  48  hours  ?  Not  from 
internal  convulsions.  We  may  be  unable  to  set  limits  to  the 
possible  storms  iti  hot  stars,  but  we  cannot  admit  such  latent 
capabilities  in  a  cold  mass.  Arrested  motion  is  the  most  natural 
supposition  for  the  mechanism  of  the  universe;  and  collision  is 
not  only  possible,  but  commends  itself  as  probable  by  the  appari- 
tions of  new  stars  always  in  the  Milky  Way.  Here  there  are 
luminous  stars  enough  for  many  hits,  and  there  are  probably  as 
many  more  dark  ones.  The  results  of  impacts  between  stellar 
masses  can  hardly  be  imagined  ;  and  it  would  be  rash  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  the  very  high  velocities  imparted  to  the  scattered 
fragments,  which  are  needed  for  the  application  of  the  Doppler 
principle  to  the  spectra  of  new  stars.  A  near  approach  would  be 
a  more  frequent  occurrence ;  and  here,  again,  we  cannot  assign 
limits  to  the  atmospheric  convulsions  at  the  rush-past.  But  in 
neither  of  these  possible  occurrences  can  be  found  a  satisfactory 
cause  of  the  shift  of  the  dark  lines  to  the  violet  sides  of  the  bright 
companions,  without  attributing  the  dark  system  to  an  approach- 
ing star — a  postulate  which  the  persistent  repetition  of  the  same- 
way  displacements  in  at  least  three  successive  new  stars  has 
greatly  discredited. 

The  history  of  the  present  New  Star,  and  the  specialities  of  its 
spectra,  taken  without  reference  to  its  predecessors,  are  for  the 
most  part  in  harmony  with  the  more  probable  occurrence  in  space 
of  a  compact  b(xiy  moving  at  high  velocity  through  an  extensive 
region  of  cosmic  matter,  as  proposed  by  Professor  Seeliger  in 
1892  *. 

The  chief  objection  to  this  explanation  of  the  spectrum  of 
Nova  Auriga)  was  that  if  the  observers  at  Potsdam  had  succeeded 
in  assigning  the  true  positions  of  the  wave-length  centres  of  the 
bright  and  dark  bands,  it  was  necessary  to  postulate  very  high 
velocities  for  both  the  star  and  the  cosmic  cloud,  opposite  and  in 
the  line  of  sight.  Nova  Persei  needs  only  the  velocity  of  the 
compact  star  through  the  cloud  at  comparative  rest.  In  the  spectra 
of  this  star  the  wave-length  centres  of  the  bright  and  dark  bands 
are  provided  for  us  by  central  reversals ;  and  when  those  of  the 
bright  bands  are  matched  with  the  hydrogen  lines  of  comparison 
stars,  they  are  found  to  fit  them  very  closely,  while  those  of  the 
dark  series,  when  matched  in  the  same  way  by  superposition  of 
dark  H/3,  show  increasing:  intervals  from  H/3  of  the  lines  of  shorter 
wave-length,  giving  a  longer  dark  line  spectrum.  The  longer 
spectrum  indicates  approaching  velocity,  and  the  same  length 
indicates  nil  velocity  relati?ely  to  the  comparison  stars. 

The  compact  star  rushing  towards  us  through  the  stationary 
cloud  would  show  at  first  nothing  but  a  continuous  ppectruro, 
until  the  surface  became  heat.ed  sufficiently  to  form  an  absorbing 

^  A.^A.  P.  li.  904. 
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or  reversing  layer,  giving  the  addition  of  dark  lines  displaced  to 
the  violet  side  ;  while  the  torn-off  particles  of  heated  vapour  would 
quickly  lose  their  initial  velocities,  coming  to  rest  in  the  cosmic 
cloud,  as  the  luminous  train  of  its  miniature  the  shooting- star. 
Sufficient  breadth  might  be  given  to  the  absorption-lines,  which 
were  never  excessively  broad,  by  the  initial  density  of  the  vapour- 
envelope.  This  would  subside  by  expansion,  and  the  dark  lines 
would  thin  down  and  disappear ;  while  the  bright  lines  would 
remain  for  a  longer  time,  as  in  Professor  Seeliger's  illustration  the 
train  of  the  shooting-star  survives  the  more  brilliant  nucleus. 

The  great  breadth  of  the  bright  hydrogen  bands  would  have  ta 
be  attributed  to  very  high  velocities  in  all  directions  of  glowing 
hydrogen,  and  these  could  only  be  brought  about  by  the  gravi- 
tational effect  upon  the  surrounding  cosmic  matter.  Hydrogen 
would  probably  be  abundant  in  the  cloud,  and  there  would  be 
meeting  streams  upon  the  photosphere  producing  density,  and 
whirlwinds  of  great  strength. 

Lastly,  the  Variations  of  the  star's  magnitude  do  not  appear  to 
offer  any  serious  difficulty ;  for,  as  Professor  Seeliger  has  noted, 
changes  of  this  nature,  and  changes  in  the  spectrum,  are  to  be 
expected  while  the  star  is  in  the  cosmic  cloud,  ^nd  it  may  be 
added  that  even  the  periodic  changes  observed  in  Nova  Persei  only 
need  the  addition  of  a  revolving  companion :  a  circumstance  too 
probable  in  itself  to  injure  the  simplicity  of  Seeliger's  hypothesis. 

Thns  80  long  as  we  restrict  the  discussion  to  a  qualitative 
analysis  of  the  spectrographs,  all  the  phenomena  find  their  ex- 
planation in  a  very  probable  occurrence  in  the  crowded  region  of 
the  Milky  Way,  except  the  periodic  appearance  of  the  bright  band 
adjoining  Hf .  But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  measured  width 
of  the  bright  bands  of  Nova  Persei,  the  great  separation  between 
the  centres  of  these  and  the  centres  of  the  dark  companions,  and 
further  coifipare  its  spectrum  with  the  spectra  of  preceding  new 
stars,  it  must  appear  that  we  have  only  neen  building  up  to  pull 
down.  The  enormous  velocity  required  to  serve  as  the  cause  of 
the  elongation  of  the  dark  Hne  spectrum  is  enough  of  itself  to  shake 
one's  confidence  in  the  Doppler  effect  as  the  real  cause  of  either 
the  width  of  the  bands  or  the  elongation  of  the  spectrum.  And  now 
that  we  are  forced,  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  spectrum  of  at 
least  three  successive  new  stars,  to  look  for  a  general  law  according 
to  which  the  velocity  of  the  dark  line  source  is  always  towards  us, 
we  can  do  little  more  than  wonder  and  wait.  But  it  seems  that 
it  mnst  at  least  be  admitted  that  a  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  our 
most  cherished  conclusions  of  stellar  velocities  in  the  line  of  sight 
by  the  great  displacements  exhibited  in  the  spectra  of  the  New 
Star  of  the  New  Century. 

StODjhant  College  Obeenratory,  W.  SlDGBEAYES. 

1^1,  April  24. 
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Meteoric  Showers  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Thi  meteoric  streams  directed  from  radiants  in  the  southern  sky 
are  little  known,  ^ith  the  exception  of  those  within  30°  of  the 
equator,  most  of  which  have  heen  seen  by  European  observers. 
The  very  great  majority  of  the  showers  having  radiants  of  more 
than  30^  S.  Declination  still  await  suitable  observations.  It  is 
true  that  Neumayer  at  Melbourne  recorded  about  2000  meteors 
during  the  years  1858-63.  and  that  Heis  determined  39  radiants 
from  them,  but  these  resulta  were  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 
What  is  required  is  a  searching  watch  of  the  southern  sky,  pro- 
longed over  several  years,  by  an  observer  of  experience  in,  and 
special  aptitude  for,  this  branch  of  work.  The  field  being 
practically  unexplored,  there  is  a  mass  of  valuable  and  interesting 
materials  to  be  gleaned  by  any  one  who  will  essay  to  gather  them. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  some  really  important  showers  exist  in 
the  firmament  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  Perseids  of 
August,  the  Quadrantids  of  January,  the  Andromedes  of 
November,  the  Lyrids  of  April,  and  the  Geminids  of  December 
are  all  situated  in  more  than  30°  of  N.  declination,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  several  equally  rich  systems  are  visible  from 
radiants  far  south.  They  have  hitherto  escaped  discovery  because 
they  have  been  unsought  for,  but  they  must  quickly  beicome  the 
prizes  of  the  first  individual  who  prosecutes  a  thorough  watch  for 
them. 

Of  the  streams  which  European  observers  have  already  dis- 
tinguished within  30®  S.  of  the  equator,  there  are  several  which 
exhibit  more  than  ordinary  strength,  as,  for  example,  the  Aquarids 
of  May  and  July,  and  the  Piscids  Australids  of  J  uly.  But  the 
radiants  are  comparatively  low  as  viewed  by  northern  observers, 
and  the  displays  are  therefore  presented  under  a  marked  dis- 
advantage. Lieut.-Col.  Tupman  pointed  out  some  years  ago  that 
the  apparent  richness  of  a  meteor-stream  varies  considerably  with 
the  altitude  of  the  radiant.  The  horary  number  of  meteors  for  a 
shower  in  the  zenith  may  be  computed  by  multiplying  the  horary 
number  observed  by  the  zenith-distance  of  the  radiant.  Thus  if  a 
radiant  in  altitude  1 8^  furnishes  1 5  meteors  in  an  hour,  it  will 
furnish  49  in  the  zenith ;  if  a  radiant  is  in  altitude  27^  it  will 
yield  ^^^  and  so  on.  It  is  obvious  from  this  consideration  that 
observers  in  England  and  other  latitudes  far  north  cannot  witnecs 
southern  showers  to  the  best  effect,  and  that  many  of  the  most 
feeble  of  such  systems  must  elude  their  notice  altogether. 

In  the  hope  that  an  energetic  and  sustained  effort  will  be  made 
to  improve  our  knowledge  of  these  streams,  I  subjoin  a  reference- 
list  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  that  have  been  already  dis- 
tinguished between  the  equator  and  35°  of  south  declination. 
There  must  be  hundreds  of  others  distribute  amongst  the  well- 
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Imown  constellations  o£  Centaums,  Craz,  Argo  Navis,  Paro,  6rus, 
Xupos,  ^.,  &c. 

Chief  Meteoric  Showers  observed  in  the  Southern  Sky. 


Bad  urn  t. 
a.  a. 

o  o 

Aug.-Sept. 4  •— 16 

July 14—16 

January    17  — 14 

IN'ovember    34—14 

January   56  — 12 

October    ^6  -11 

Nov.-Dec 86—32 

Oct.-Nov,    98—10 

Jan.-Feb 104  —27 

Oct  .-Nov 121   —   I 

December     136  —20 

November    1 50  —11 

April    165  —  6 

April    165-15 

April     189  —31 

April    190  —20 

March 192   —  6 

March 203  —28 

April    205    —  9 


Badiant. 
a.  S. 

April     217    —   9 

April    218  —31 

April-May 226  —  5 

May-June   250  —21 

June-Aug 250  —34 

May-June    254  —  3 

June     268  —12 

June 268  —24 

June     274  —  3 

July 283  —14 

July-Aug 287   —24 

July- Aug 304-14 

July-Aug 318—10 

Aug.-Sept 322   —22 

July 329—14 

April-May 334  —   2 

July-Aug 339  - 1 1 

July-Aug 339  —27 


The  dates  given  do  not  apparently  cover  the  whole  periods  of 
Tisibility,  but  are  intended  to  refer  to  the  most  active  times. 
Some  of  these  radiants  are  rather  doubtful,  and  the  positions  need 
corroboration.  An  observer  in  a  favourable  locality  would  soon 
be  able  to  re-determine  the  centres  of  nearly  all  the  showers  in 
the  list,  especially  if  he  watched  during  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
M'hole  of  clear  moonless  nights.  The  visible  aspect  of  meteoric 
streams  generally  appears  to  be  one  of  great  tenuity,  and  many  of 
them  will  only  meet  with  satisfactory  recognition  when  the. 
heavens  are  watched  during  very  long  periods. 

A  great  number  of  radiants  do  not  yield  more  than  one  meteor 
in  7,  8,  or  10  hours,  within  the  sphere  of  vision  commanded  by 
one  observer.  And  it  is  necessary  that  the  observations  should  be 
very  accurate  as  well  as  durable,  for  there  are  probably  more  than 
xoo  different  radiants  in  play  on  any  and  every  night  of  the  year, 
so  that  the  positions  being  often  in  close  contiguity  and  sometimes 
overlapping,  only  admit  of  individual  determination  when  the  path- 
directions  of  the  meteors  have  been  very  exactly  recorded. 


JKihopston.  Bristol, 
1901,  Mar.  18. 


W.  F.  Diasnrnfo. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editors  of « The  Ohurvatory: 

Confirmed  or  Aew  Variable  Stars. 

Gentlemen, — 

From  my  observations  I  can  confirm  or  report  the  following 
orange  stars  as  certainly  variable,  though  they  do  not  appear  in 
Chnndler's  'Third  Gitalogue  of  Variable  Stars,'  excepting  that 


B.D.  51°- 7 62  is  (1285)  in  the  list  of  unconfirmed  stars  at  the  end 


of  that 

publication. 

I. 
E8.-Bm. 

a. 
Bm. 

3- 

4. 

1900. 

6. 
Decl. 
1900. 

7. 
Mag. 

8. 

„      9. 
Spectrum 
type. 

• 

B.D.  +5«*'76z 

Perseus 

h   m    8 
3  34    7 

-fSi  12 

8-9 

ROr*«* 

174 

«37 

6 

Gemini 

6     6  16 

+22  56 

67 

EOr*»* 

m. 

B.D.  +23«i243 

i» 

6    ^  25 

+^3  H 

7*3 

Y0r8* 

634 

5»» 

B.D.  +43°-34i5 

Cygnus 

19  53  58 

+43  59 

8-2 

ROr»» 

IV. 

*  These  tints  aremidway  between  BOr  and  OrR. 

Col.  7  gives  the  B.B.  magnitude ;  col.  8  the  average  colour 
from  my  obsenations,  the  notation  being  the  same  as  that  in  my 
letter  on  p.  278,  Tlit  Observatory  for  July  1897;  col.  9  gives  the 
type  of  spectrum  as  given  by  Kriiger  in  his  '  Catalog  der  farbigen 
Sterne.' 

The  variation  of  these  stars,  so  far  as  observed  by  me,  is  slight. 

The  magnitude  of  6  Geminorum  is  usually  nearly  uniform,  but 
at  times  it  becomes  decidedly  fainter,  its  range  bemg  at  least 
0-6  mag.,  making  full  allowance  for  errors  of  observation.  My 
observations  on  its  colour  also  appear  to  vary  more  than  can  be 
accounted  for  by  errors  of  observation. 

The  range  of  B.D.  +23°' 1243  is  J  mag.,  namely,  from  7*4  to 

7*9  inag- 

Subsequent  observations  confirm  the  variability  of  Bm.  18 
Piscium,  announced  by  me  in  July  1897  as  apparently  A^ariable. 

Sunderland,  1 901,  April  16.  T.  W.  BACKHOUSE. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  find  that  Birmingham  211, 
Cancer,  is  now  brighter  than  usual. — T.  W.  B. 
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The  Velocity  of  a  Per  set  in  the  line  of  Sight. 

GSKTLEMEN, — 

Mr.  Newall's  announcement  of  "  the  Variable  Velocity  of 
a  Persei "  in  The  Observatory  for  December  1900  expresses  a  hope 
that  others  will  secure  observations  oi  this  star.  Eour  observations 
obtained  with  the  Mills  spectrograph  in  the  years  1896  to  1898 
were  published  in  the  Asirophygical  Journal  for  October  1898, 
An  additional  observation  was  secured  in  1899,  and  five  others 
have  been  secured  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Newall's  an- 
nouncement The  following  table  contains  all  the  Mills  observa- 
tions, with  the  time-intervals  between  successive  dates : — 

Velocity.  Interval. 

Date.  km.  days. 

1896  November  11    —  2*0 

12    -1-8  53 

1897  January  19   -3-5 

1898  July  12 —2-1  ^^^ 

1899  September  25    — 1'5  ^^Z. 

1000  December  16    — 2*0  ^^' 

r,  26     -2-0 

30     -2'0  o 

30     -30  ,. 

1901  January  13    —2-0  ^ 

These  ten  observations,  made  in  six  different  years,  exhibit  a 
range  of  only  two  kilometres.  Since  this  is  about  the  usual 
range  m  our  results  for  such  stars  (due  largely  to  changes  in  the 
observers'  personal  habits  in  measuring  the  plates),  we-  may  say 
that  these  observations  afford  no  evidence  of  variable  velocity. 
Several  of  the  later  ones  cannot  be  harmonized  with  Mr.  Newall's 
periods  of  i6'8  or  4*2  days.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  intervals  between  observations  are 
not  only  those  given  in  the  last  column,  but  also  the  sum  of  any 
number  of  successive  intervals. 

Mr.  Newall's  velocities  range  from  —4-  to  4-8  kilometres. 
Their  mean  value  is  -t- 17  km.,  about  4  km.  above  ray  value.  His 
velocities  of  Capella  are  on  the  average  about  3  km.  below  my 
values.  This  is  but  one  of  many  cases  illustrating  the  necessity 
and  the  difficulty  of  eliminating  systematic  errors  from  line-of- 
eight  work. 

Lick  Observatory,  W.  W.  CaMPBBLL. 

1901,  Mar.  15. 

The  Comet  of  A.D.  1737. 
Gkntlemsk, — 

Amongst  the  numerous  publications  of  Whiston,  who  suc- 
ceeded Newton  in  the  Lucasian  Chair  in  1701,  was  one  which 
appeared  in  1737,  bearing  the  long  title  'The  Astronomical  Year, 

b2 


u* 
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or  an  Account  of  the  many  remarkable  Celestial  Phenomena  of 
the  Great  Year  1736,  particularly  of  the  late  Comet,  which  was 
foretold  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  appeared  at  its  conclusion/ 
It  must  be  remembered,  in  reading  this  title,  that  the  year  is  taken 
as  commencing,  by  the  old  style,  on  March  25,  and  Whiston,  in 
enumerating  the  large  number  of  celestial   phenomena  which 
occurred  in  1736,  includes  amongst  them  an  occultation  of  Aide- 
baran  which  took  place  just  at  the  end  of  it  by  that  reckoning,  or 
what  we  should  call  the  night  of  March  24,  1737  ;  somewhat  in- 
consistently, however,  he  also  includes  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun  on 
March  i,  and  a  total  eclipse  of  the  Moon  on  March  15,  1736. 
The  comet  to  which  he  alludes,  and  with  respect  to  which  he 
claims  for  Newton  the  first  successful  prediction  of  the  return  of  a 
comet,  was  seen  in  the  first  three  months  of  1737,  having  been  first 
noticed  by  Dr.  Eose  Fuller,  F.E.S.,  at  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  on 
the  26th  of  January  (February  6  N.S.) ;  the  discoverer  says  "  about 
Jan.  26,''  but  that  it  was  then  so  bright  that  it  must  have  been  visible 
before.     Dr.  Kearsley  observed  it  at  Philadelphia  on  January  27. 
Apparently  it  was  first  seen  in  Europe  (at  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon)  on 
January  29,  not  in  England  until  February  4  (15  N.S.)  in  the 
west  part  of  the  country,  and  on  the  following  day  at  West 
Horsley,  in  Surrey,  soon  after  which  it  was  noticed  to  have  a  tail 
2 1  or  3  degrees  in  length.    Whiston  did  not  succeed  in  seeing  the 
comet  himself  (though  on  one  occasion  he  repaired  to  Hampstead 
in  hopes  to  do  so  through  its  purer  air),  and  the  Astronomer  Eoyal 
(Dr.  Hnlley)  was,  he  tells  us,  equally  unsuccessful.     But  Bradley, 
then  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford,  obtained  a  series 
of  observations  there  exteuding  from  February  15  (26  N.S.)  to 
March  22  (April  2  N.S.).     Cassini  observe  I  it  at  Paris  until  the 
same  day  as  Bradley's  last,  but  Manfredi,  at  Bologna,  succeeded 
in  following  it  until  April  6,     Bradley  calculated  its  orbit  from 
his  own  observations,  and  says  of  the  result  that  "  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude  that  it  cannot  differ  much  from  the  Truth,  and  must 
therefore  be  near  enough  to  enable  future  Astronomers  to  dis- 
tinguish this  Comet  upon  another  Betum^  and  thereby  to  settle 
its  Period,  which  I  cannot  at  present  pretend  to  do,  not  having 
met  with  an  Account  of  any  former  Comet  that  seems  likely  to 
have  been  the  same  with  this,  whereof  a  Description  has  been 
given  particular  enough  to  determine  this  Point."     It  would 
appear  that  Bradley  considered  that  the  observations  were  not 
sufficiently  extended  to  indicate  ellipticity  by  themselves,  and  that 
such  prediction  could  only  be  founded  on  the  method  applied  by 
Halley,  of  comparing  the  orbital  elements  with  all  others  which 
had  been  calculated.     But  Whiston's  statement  that  the  return  of 
this  comet  had  been  predicted  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  seems  to  have 
been,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  a  mere  conjecture,  and  therefore 
doubtfully  expressed.    He  says  that  he  had  been  heard  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  say  in  conversation  that  he  thought  a  comet 
would  return  in  1736,  but  when  pressed  about  it  drew  back  as 
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though  sorrj  he  had  said  so  much,  but  could  not  deny  that  he  had 
formed  such  an  expectation.  This,  Whiston  thinks,  was  founded 
on  a  supposed  identity  between  the  comets  of  1532  and  1668  (the 
elements  of  both  of  which  are  very  uncertain),  and  his  idea  that 
the  period  was  probably  not  1 36  years,  but  the  half  of  it,  or  68 
years,  which  would  bring  another  appearance  in  1736. 

Although  Bradley's  orbit  was  calculated  entirely  from  his  own 
observations,  and  a  somewhat  longer  range  might  be  obtained  by 
including  those  of  others,  it  does  not  appear,  so  far  as  I  kuow, 
that  anyone  else  has  determined  it  since. 

Yours  faithfully, 

BUckheath,  1901,  AprU  6.  W.  T.  Ltxn. 


Solar  Eclipses  in  the  Cycle  of  that  of  1901. 

GEin?L£icsir, — 

At  a  time  when  so  many  of  our  thoughts  are  directed  to 
the  great  eclipse  of  next  month,  it  will  perhaps  be  of  some  interest 
to  refer  to  those,  past  and  future,  whicn  belong  to  the  same  cycle 
of  223  lunations,  or  18*03  y^rs. 

The  first  of  these,  on  1847  April  15,  was  total  over  a  short  tract 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  northern  portion  of  Australia ;  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  record  of  its  observation. 

The  second  took  place  in  1865,  on  the  25th  of  April ;  the  line 
of  totality  passed  across  South  America,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
a  portion  of  Western  Africa.  Mrs.  Todd,  in  her  '  Total  Eclipses 
of  the  Sun'  (2nd  edition,  p.  129),  reproduces  a  sketch  of  the 
corona  taken  on  this  occasion  in  Chili  by  Cappelletti,  which  is  given 
in  the  Meteorological  Bulletin  of  the  Collegio  Eomano  (iv.  89). 

Eighteen  years  afterwards,  in  1883,  we  are  within  range  of  the 
time  (which  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  thegreac  Indian 
eclipse  of  1868)  when  astronomers  were  determined  to  lose  no 
opportunity  of  augmenting  our  solar  knowledge  on  the  occasion 
of  a  total  eclipse,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  should  occur, 
provided  a  portion  of  this  is  on  terra  Jinncu  The  only  opportunity 
of  observing  that  of  1883  May  6  (a  very  tempting  one  because 
the  duration  of  totality  exceeded  five  minutes)  was  on  Caroline 
Island,  a  mere  coral  atoll  near  the  Marquesas  Group,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Successful  observations  were  obtained  there  both  by 
American  and  European  parties  (M.  Janssen  being  with  the  latter), 
but  into  the  detail  of  these  we  need  not  enter  here. 

Next  month  we  shall  be  at  the  end  of  the  next  cycle,  and  by 
the  end  of  it  we  shall  hope  to  hear  that  ojr  friends  and  other 
astronomers  have  been  favoured  with  fine  weather  on  the  i8th  at 
all  or  most  of  the  localities  at  which  they  have  taken  up  their 
stations. 

In  19 1 9  a  total  eclipse  of  the  Sun  will  occur  on  May  29,  the 
track  of  the  shadow  passing  from  the  north  part  of  South  America 
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across  the  Atlantic  to  Central  Africa ;  where  longest,  the  duration 
of  totality  will  amount  to  six  minates. 

Of  all  the  later  ones  belonging  to  this  cycle  the  paths  of  which 
are  given  in  the  maps  in  Oppolzer's  *  Canon  der  Finstemisse/  two 
only,  those  of  2081  September  3  and  2135  October  7,  pass  over 
any  part  of  Europe ;  the  former  will  be  total  in  France,  North 
Italy,  and  Turkey :  the  central  line  of  the  latter  will  pass  over 
England  and  Germany.  Those  of  1955  June  20,  2009  July  22, 
and  2081  September  3  will  be  total  in  India;  those  of  2045 
August  12,  2099  September  14,  and  2153  October  17  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Yours  faithfully, 

Blackheath,  1901,  April  9.  W.  T.  LyvV. 


OBSERVATORIES. 

STOTTniuiiST  College. — Father  Sidgreaves's  neat  little  annual 
for  the  year  1 900,  containing  chiefly  the  results  of  the  meteorological 
and  magnetic  observations  made  at  Stooyhurst,  and  the  meteoro- 
logical observations  made  at  St.  Ignatius's  College,  Mahm,  bj  the 
Rev.  J.  F.  Dobson,  has  lately  been  received.  The  astronomy  done  at 
Stonyhurst  is  chiefly  solar,  but  some  stellar  spectrographs  have  been 
taken,  the  results  of  which  will  doubtless  be  communicated  to  the 
Astronomical  Society  in  due  time.  The  drawings  of  spots  made 
in  1900  number  157  on  as  many  days,  which  is  fewer  than 
usual,  as  some  alterations  to  the  dome  put  the  instrument  out 
of  use  for  a  time.  The  mean  spotted  disc-area  deduced  from 
these  drawings  is  0-55  against  074  in  1899  (the  unit  being 
^^h  of  the  visible  disc).  Father  Sidgreaves  says  : — "  It  is  not 
yet  clear  whether  we  have  arrived  at  or  passed  the  minimum 
epoch,  and  there  is  the  same  uncertainty  about  the  maximum 
epoch  of  magnetic  disturbances.  Taking  the  extreme  range  of 
the  Declination  magnet  on  each  day  as  a  measure  of  the  magnetic 
disturbance  on  the  day,  the  mean  of  these  for  the  year  is  9'* 7 
against  I2''9  for  the  preceding  year.  But  a  small  spot-group  was 
sketched  on  September  2  and  again  on  September  3  in  latitude 
—  25°,  and  this  appearance  in  high  latitude  may  be  the  forerunner 
of  the  expected  revival  of  solar  surface  activity." 

Two  researches  made  at  Stonyhurst  during  the  year,  one  on  the 
comparison  between  individual  sun-spots  and  earth  magnetic 
storms,  the  other  on  the  duration  of  sun-spot  disturbance,  have 
already  been  noticed  in  these  pages  *. 

*  See  Reports  of  R.  A.  S.  Meetings  1900  June  and  1901  January. 


r:~^^r^im- 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

Thb  Nobwbgian  Noeth  Pola.ii  Expedition,  i 893-1 896  : 
Vol.  XL  Scientific  Results  ♦. — This  work  has  already  been 
briefly  referred  to  in  these  pages  (vide  Oxford  Note-Book,  1901 
February),  but  this  fine  large  volume  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured  demands  a  fuller  description,  although  the  work  scarcely 
lends  itself  to  anything  in  the  form  of  criticism. 

It  seems  that  JDr.  Nansen,  l.efore  he  started  on  his  well-known 
expedition,  consulted  various  authorities  on  the  scientific  work  that 
he  would  be  able  to  do ;  he  asked  Prof.  Geelmuyden  of  Christiania 
about  astronomy,  Dr.  Mohn  and  Prof.  Neumayer  about  earth- 
magnetism,  Prof.  Schiotz  and  Colonel  Von  Sterneck  about  gravity 
experiment^ ;  and  these  gentlemen,  evidently  realizing  the  import- 
ance of  the  occasion,  gave  their  best  advice,  and  each  took  care  that 
the  expedition  was  equipped  in  the  best  possible  way  for  research 
in  his  particular  science.  Moreover,  Dr.  Nansen  took  an  able 
officer,  Lieut,  (now  Captain)  Scott-Hansen,  who,  as  is  shown  by 
the  book,  is  a  skilful  and  energetic  observer,  and  the  volume  now 
before  us  contains  in  three  sections  the  results  of  observations 
made  chiefly  by  him,  compiled  respectively  by  Prof.  Geelmuyden, 
Hr.  A.  S.  Steen  of  Christiania,  and  Prof.  Schiotz. 

The  astronomical  results  are  by  their  nature  not  of  particular 
general  interest,  since  they  were  made  mainly  for  determining  the 
position  of  the  party  or  for  finding  azimuth  necessary  for  the 
magnetic  observations.  The  observation  of  Johansen  and  Nansen 
ou  1895  April  7  will  be  read  with  feeling  of  interest,  for  under 
that  date  there  is  set  down  *'  Meridian  altitude  of  Sun,  L.  L. 
10°  27"";  and  since  the  declination  of  the  Sun's  lower  limb  on 
April  7  is  6°  35',  this  indicates  that  the  observers  were  well  within 
four  degrees  of  the  pole.  Truly  a  unique  observation.  The 
observations  throughout  are  given  with  much  clearness  of  detaiU 
and  the  book  may  be  recommended  as  a  collection  of  arithmetical 
examples  for  the  use  of  students  who  are  learning  the  theory  and 
formulae  for  finding  latitude  and  local  time  by  sextant  and 
altazimuth.  Moreover,  charts  are  added  to  the  book,  deduced 
from  these  observations,  showing  the  track  of  the  '  Frara '  and  the 
course  of  the  sledge-journeys,  which  supply  answers  to  the 
examples. 

The  magnetic  observations  are  of  more  general  interest,  in  fact 
it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  eay  that  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of 
view  a  series  of  determinations  of  the  magnetic  elements  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  North  Pole  is  quite  the  most  important  work 
that  could  be  done  by  a  polar  expedition — first  because  of  their 
rarity,  and  secondly  because  they  are  near  the  pole,  where  changes 
in  direction  of  the  magnet  would  be  large  at  comparatively  near 
stations.  The  observations  were  made  by  Lieut.  Scott-Hansen, 
and  during  the  33  months  from  1893  October  to  1896  July  he 

*  By  Fridtjof  Nansen.    Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  London,  1901.    30s.  net 
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made  determination  of  the  magnetic  elements  on  194  days — first 
in  a  t«nt  on  tbe  ice,  then  in  a  snow-hut.  and  afterwards  in  a  hoose 
made  of  blocks  of  ice,  always  at  such  a  distance  from  the  ship  that 
the  iron  in  her  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  any  effect  on  the 
observations ;  but  the  observer  had  to  make  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  a  revolver  in  close  proximity — the  presence  of 
bears  making  the  revolver  a  necessity.  The  result  is  a  series  of 
determinations  of  magnetic  declination,  horizontal  force,  and  dip 
at  various  places.  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  Gotha,  has  computed  the 
theoretical  values  of  these  elements  for  the  same  places,  and  com- 
pared the  observed  and  calculated,  which  is  a  system  that  he  has 
strougly  advocated  in  all  cases,  and  of  which  the  desirability  is 
obvious.  The  table  Obs.— Cal.,  given  in  this  book,  cannot  but  be  of 
the  utmost  value  for  the  improvement  of  the  magnetic  theory ;  it  may 
be  summarized  here  by  saying  that  the  observed  declination  agrees 
with  the  computed  in  longitude  130°  E.,  but  is  smaller  going  east- 
ward from  this,  and  larger  going  westward.  There  is  one  very 
remarkable  observation  :  on  1894,  November  24,  the  declination 
appeared  to  change  by  26®  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  observer 
notes  that  the  sky  was  overcast,  but  assumes  that  there  must  have 
been  a  considerable  amount  of  aurora  borealis.  In  longitude  1 2°  E., 
latitude  83®,  the  observed  declination  was  about  8°  smaller  than  the 
computed.  The  observed  horizontal  force  was  smaller  than  the 
computed  throughout  by  about  one-third  of  the  whole  amount, 
and  the  observations  of  dip  were  throughout  in  excess  by  about  45' 
in  the  mean.  The  observations  of  magnetic  declination  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  same  charts  as  the  voyage  and  journey,  which 
conveniently  show  the  main  results. 

The  gravity  experiments  with  pendulums  are  of  the  same  value 
as  the  magnetic,  since  they  add  to  our  knowledge  of  a  region 
peculiarly  inaccessible.  Half-second  invariable  pendulums,  with 
the  coincidence  apparatus  of  the  kind  designed  by  Col.  Von 
Stemeck,  were  procured  for  the  expedition,  and  these  also  were  put 
in  the  charge  of  Lieut.  8cott-Hansen,  who  made  determinations  of 
the  relative  value  of  gravity.  The  accuracy  of  these  may  be 
questioned  by  some,  since  they  were  of  necessity  made  sometimes 
in  the  saloon  of  the  ship,  and  the  stability  of  the  support  may  be 
thought  not  to  have  been  sufficient ;  but  Lieut.  Scott-Hansen  has 
satisfied  himself  that  this  source  of  error  has  little,  if  any,  effect. 
The  results  of  these  observations  have  been  drawn  up  for  pres^  by 
Prof.  O.  E.  Schiotz,  who  adds  some  interesting  remarks.  He 
says : — 

Nangen's  expedition  has  furnished  the  first  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what 
are  the  facta  with  regard  to  the  foroe  of  gray'ty  over  great  ocean  depths.  The 
obeerrations  show  that  the  grayitj  raaj  be  regarded  as  normal  over  the  polar 
basin  ;  and  as  it  is  not  probable  that  this  is  a  peculiaritj  of  the  Polar  Sea,  we 
are  led  to  the  assumption  that  the  force  of  gravity  is  normal  all  over  tbe  great 
oceans.  The  increased  attraction  observed  on  oceanic  islands  must  therefore 
only  be  due  to  the  local  Attraction  of  the  heaped-up  masses  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  that  form  the  islands. 
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NOTES. 

CoMXT  NoTBB. — ^The  firet  comet  discovered  in  the  20th  century 
is  a  very  brilliant  one,  though  not  as  yet  visible  in  northern 
latitudes.  It  was  discovered  on  April  23  by  Mr.  Halls,  of  Queens- 
town,  Cape  Colony,  and  is  stated  to  be  a  remarkable  object 
with  a  triple  tail  10^  in  length.  A  tel^ram  from  Sir  David  Gill 
gives  the  lollowing  position : — 

G.M.T.  R.A.  N.Doc. 

Ap.  24'*  lyh  5«  1^30- 4'  3^27' 

It  thus  rose  at  Capetown  some  2  hours  before  sunrise.  It  was 
stated  to  be  moving  rapidly  towards  the  Sun,  so  that  it  may  pass 
to  the  north  of  it  and  become  visible  in  these  latitudes. 

A.  C.  D.  C. 


Mr^OB  Plawbt  Notes. — Another  planet,  GI,  of  magnitude  1 1*9, 
has  been  discovered  by  Herr  Camera,  one  of  Dr.  Wolfs  assistants, 
at  Heidelberg,  on  April  21. 

Two  planets,  both  discovered  by  Dr.  Wolf  in  1899,  have  been 
named  at  bis  request  by  Dr.  Palisa,(447)  Valentine,  (443)  Natalie. 

Some  further  suggestions  regarding  the  variability  of  Eros  have 
been  published  in  Ast,  Nach. 

It  is  suggested  that  two  minor  planets  may  have  collided  and 
adhered  to  one  another,  forming  a  dumb-bell-shaped  object.  This 
would  clearly  explain  the  light-variations  in  much  the  same  way  as 
M.  Andre's  hypothesis,  except  that  the  relative  orbit  would  neces- 
sarily be  circular,  the  two  bodies  being  rigidly  connected,  so  that 
the  difference  in  period  of  the  two  waves  would  not  be  explained. 
It  is  further  suggested  that  this  hypothesis  of  collision  would 
explain  the  unique  orbit  of  Eros ;  but  this  suggestion  does  not 
seem  quite  sound.  For  both  planets  would  have  been  travelling 
round  the  Sun  in  the  same  direction  before  the  collision.  Hence 
the  more  slowly  moving  one  would  have  its  speed  and  its  mean 
distance  increased  by  the  collision,  and  so  must  have  had  a  mean 
distance  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  Eros  before  the  collision. 

Herr  Eistenpart  {A$i,  Nach,  3705)  does  not  favour  M.  Andre's 
hypothesis,  ana  even  describes  it  as  ''impossible";  but  his  grounds 
for  this  criticism  do  not  seem  sufficient ;  indeed  he  does  not  seem 
to  understand  that  Andr^  explains  part  of  the  variation  by  the 
spheroidal  form  of  the  components,  and  part  by  mutual  occultation. 

Herr  Bistenpart  explains  the  light-curve  by  two  bright  and  two 
dark  regions  on  the  pUnet,  whose  longitudes  are 


ist  dark  spot    ....         o® 
ist  bright  spot ....       91 


2nd  dark  spot    ....     195** 
2nd  bright  spot ....     285 


This  is,  of  course^  a  very  obvious  suggestion,  but  the  albedo  of 
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the  bright  spots  must  be  at  least  six  times  that  o£  the  dark  ones 
to  explaiQ  so  large  a  variation  o£  light.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
such  a  difference  of  albedo  on  so  snutll  a  planet,  on  which  we  cannoc 
imagine  anything  of  the  nature  of  clouds  or  snow.      A.  C.  D.  C. 


Obttuaby. — ^We  have  to  announce  with  regret  the  death  of 
Dr.  Henry  A.  Eowland,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  John 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  Prof.  Bowkod's  name  will  be 
associated  by  most  persons  with  the  word  "grating,"  and  our 
readers  may  remember  a  graphic  aeooont  of  a  visit  to  his  laboratory 
aod  the  ruling  of  gratings  written  by  our  Oxford  contributor  in 
1896  Deceml^r.  Possibly  Prof .  Eowland's  most  valuable  personal 
contribution  to  astronomy  was  his  photographic  map  of  the  solar 
spectnun,  made  with  a  concave  grating  of  21 1  feet  radius  and 
6  inches  diameter,  in  which  the  definition  is  so  good  that  1474, 
&3  and  \  are  distinctly  shown  as  double  lines.  Prof.  Bowland 
was  a  member  of  numerous  learned  bodies  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  He  was  a  Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  Society,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  an  Officer  of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honour,  and  an  Associate  of  the  Hoyal  Astro- 
nomical Society.  He  was  in  his  fifty-third  year  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 


The  Comet. — There  has  been  no  authoritative  telegram  of  the 
position  of  the  comet  seen  in  the  southern  hemisphere  on  April  24 
since  Sir  David  Gill's  telegram  on  April  26,from  which  the  position 
given  in  our  Cornet  Notes  was  derived ;  but  the  daily  papers  of 
to-day  (April  30)  state  that  the  comet  was  seen  at  Yerkes  on  the 
morning  of  April  27,  15"^  north  of  the  Sun,  and  from  the  note  it 
appears  to  have  had  about  the  same  E.A.  If  this  is  confirmed 
the  apparent  motion  of  thecomet  is  remarkable,  but  the  statement 
leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  comet  has,  between  the  dates 
above  mentioned,  passed  round  the  Sun  on  its  eastern  side,  and 
is  now  going  westward,  or  whether  it  has  described  an  orbit  concave 
to  the  Sun  on  the  western  side  and  is  now  going  eastward.  If 
the  latter  be  the  case,  the  comet  ought  to  be  visible  here  in  the 
evening.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Yerkes  did  not  tele- 
graph the  information  at  once  to  Kiel. 


Not  A  Persei. — The  new  star  in  Perseus  continues  to  diminish 
in  brightness,  but  exhibits  some  fluctuations,  which  have  led  to  the 
suggestion,  based  at  first  on  the  observations  of  March  19,  22,  and 
25,  that  the  star  was  variable,  with  a  regular  period.  A  later 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  period  is  increasing ;  but  if 
this  be  so,  the  word  "  period  "  somehow  seems  to  lose  its  meaning. 
Many  observations  have  been  published  in  the  Ast.  Nach.  and 
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other  places,  and  these  have  been  tabulated  under  their  several 
dates,  and  the  mean  taken  for  each  day.  These  means  (to  tenths 
of  a  magnitude)  are  given  in  the  following  table*  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  give  the  time  to  which  they  apply,  although 
there  is  some  evidence  of  variation  during  an  evening ;  but  little 
error  is  probably  made  by  taking  the  values  as  applying  to  about 
I  o  o'clock  in  the  evening  at  Greenwich.  The  suffix  figured  show 
the  number  ef  observations  which  go  to  make  up  the  mean.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  record  for  April  is  at  present  somewhat 
deficient. 


Feb. 


March 


ni. 

m. 

21.  .  . 

•     i-5i 

March  15 

, . 

22..  . 

•     o'5. 

16.... 

4-0, 

23... 

.       0-2, 

17.... 

3-7, 

24... 

.     0-45 

18.... 

3-7, 

25... 

.     i-i. 

19.... 

S-2, 

26... 

•     1M5 

20.. .. 

3-6. 

27... 

•     i-6« 

21. . . . 

3-9. 

28... 

•    ns 

22 

5-2. 

I.  .  . 

'          1*97 

23..,. 

3-8. 

2.... 

2-^ 

24.... 

4-3. 

3... 

"4 

25. •• 

5-3, 

4... 

2-53 

26.... 

4-ia 

5.... 

2-6, 

27.... 

4'«, 

6..., 

2*9« 

28.... 

^1' 

7.... 

3'l4 

29.... 

3-8, 

8... 

3-Ia 

30.... 

4-4, 

9.... 

3-5a 

31-... 

4-5, 

10.. .. 

3'3. 

April 

I 

4-S, 

ir 

3*53 

2. . . . 

12. . . . 

334 

3-.. 

13... 

37, 

4 

4-3, 

14.... 

373 

s... 

4-7, 

April 


6 

•  • .  •      . . 

7 

8 

....  47. 

9 

....     4-4. 

10 

••■•     5-3, 

II 



12 

..-     5-5, 

13 



14 



15 



16 

■••    s-i. 

17 

18 

...          .  . 

19 



20. 

••.     5-4, 

21. 

...     6-3. 

22, 

...     6-0, 

23. 

• .  •     4-4, 

24. 



25- 

...     5-4, 

29. 

.-.     6-3, 

No  great  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  the  later 
figures,  but  the  diminution  of  light  on  the  21st  and  22ndy  and  the 
increase  on  the  23rd,  is  given  on  good  authority. 


On  the  Heat-kadiatiow  of  Abotithus,  Vega,  Jupitee,  and 
Satubn. — In  the  Agtrophysical  Journal,  1901  March,  Prof.  E.  F. 
Nichols  gives  an  account  of  bis  experiments  mnde  in  the  heliostat 
room  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  during  the  summers  of  1898  and 
1900. 

Dr.  Huggins,  in  1869,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Stone,  in  1870,  made 
similar  experiments  with  a  thermopile  and  galvanometer,  and 
obtained  some  heat  effects  which  were  undoubtedly  due  to  some 
accidental  cause.  The  failure  attending  these  experiments  led  to 
adopting  more  delicate  apparatus  by  Professor  C.  V.  Boys  in  1888. 
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In  Boys's  apparatus  the  receiving  surface  of  a  radiomicrometer 
suspension  was  mounted  in  the  focus  of  a  1 6-inch  reflecting  tele- 
scope of  67*8  inches  focal  length.  The  most  delicate  suspension 
employed  presented  a  blackened  receiving-surface  of  4  square 
millimetres^  and  was  hung  from  a  quartz  fibre  of  -^  inch  diameter. 
The  period  of  vibration  was  10  seconds,  and  the  sensitiveness  was 
such  that  without  mirrors  or  lenses  for  concentration,  the  heat 
from  a  candle  at  a  distance  of  60  inches  gave  a  deflection  of  60  mm. 
Prof.  Boys  was  thus  able  to  detect  7^^^  of  the  heat  sent  by  the 
full  Moon  on  to  the  mirror,  but  he  could  detect  no  certain  evidence 
of  heat  from  Venus,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Arcturus,  Vega,  CapelJa,  nor 
Altair. 

In  the  present  experiments  the  radiometer  used  was  at  least 
twelve  times  as  sensitive  as  that  employed  by  Prof.  Boys,  and  as 
compared  with  the  bolometer  or  thermopile  has  the  advantages 
that  (i)  it  is  uninfluenced  by  magnetic  and  thermo-electric  dis- 
turbances, (2)  it  is  free  from  disturbances  due  to  convection- 
cui-rents.  But  it  is  not  so  portable  as  the  thermopile,  and  the 
rays  are  subject  to  selective  absorption. 

The  plan  of  the  apparatus  briefly  is  as  follows : — ^A  beam  from 
the  star  was  thrown  into  the  room  from  a  heliostat,  and  fell  upon 
a  two-foot  concave  mirror,  the  converging  rays  from  which  were 
caught  by  a  45°  flat,  and  directed  into  the  radiometer  case  through 
a  fluorite  window,  the  focal  point  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  vanes. 
The  deflections  of  the  radiometer  were  reaa  by  means  of  a 
telescope.  The  final  results  of  Prof.  Nichols's  observations  are 
thus  briefly  summed  up,  after  making  all  necessary  corrections. 
If  the  relative  intensities  be  expressed  in  10-*  metre  candle,  after 
the  zenith-reductions  have  been  made,  then 


Vega        =  0-51 
Arcturus  =  1-14 

Jupiter 
Saturn 

-= 

2-38 
0-37 

Thus  the  thermal  intensity  of 

Vega :  Arcturus  :  Jupiter :  Saturn 

: :  1 :  2*2  : 

!4-7 

' :  074. 

The  zenith  photometric  intensities  are 

Vega :  Arcturus  :  Jupiter : :  i :  i :  7*8. 

The  ratio  of  the  total  radiation  of  Arcturus  to  that  of  Yega 
being  greater  than  2  to  i ,  while  they  ore  of  nearly  equal  photo^ 
metric  magnitude,  indicates  a  proportionately  more  intense  infra- 
red spectrum  for  the  former  than  for  the  latter  star.  The  greater 
intensity  of  Arcturus  may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  The 
photosphere  of  Arcturus  may  be  at  a  lower  temperature  than  that 
of  Vega,  but  the  star  may  be  of  sufficiently  greater  angular 
diameter,  as  seen  from  the  Earth,  to  equal  Vega  in  light  intensity 
and  surpass  it  in  total  radiation.    This  would  be  without  doubt 
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the  first  explanation  to  present  itself.  BecenUjr,  however,  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Huggins  have  brought  forward  evidence  to  show 
that  the  photospheres  of  solar-tvpe  stars  are  actually  hotter  than 
in  stars  of  the  first  type,  and  that  the  colour-difference  is  due  to 
the  absorption  of  the  stellar  atmosphere,  which  in  solar  stars  is 
denser  and  more  developed.  If  this  theory  be  accepted,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  assume  a  greater  angular  diameter  for 
Arcturus  than  for  Vega  to  explain  the  present  results. 

The  thermal  intensity  of  Arcturus  to  Jupiter  is  i  to  2*2,  while 
the  h'ght  is  I  to  7*8,  and  may  be  explained  in  three  ways :  an 
infra-red  spectrum  of  great  extent  and  intensity  for  Arcturus ;  a 
comparatively  low  temperature  of  the  outer  envelope  of  Jupiter ; 
or  a  strongly-selective  albedo  for  Jupiter  in  the  intra-red.  That 
Jupiter  emits  no  light-rays  is  probable  from  the  fact  that  Prof. 
Barnard  was  unable  to  follow  any  of  the  satellites  into  the  planet's 
shadow,  even  with  the  light-gathering  power  of  the  36-inch  Lick 
telescope. 

The  Solab  Eclipse. — Prof.  D.  P.  Todd  wrote  to  us  from  Port 
Said,  on  his  way  to  Sumatra,  supplementing  the  information  we 
published  last  month  by  saying  that  he  has  taken,  besides  the 
mirror  and  occulter,  a  double  polariscope  and  an  automatic  camera 
which  was  built  for  the  Japan  eclipse  in  1896,  and  took  S^  pictures 
of  the  corona  last  May  in  Tripoli.  It  is  arranged  on  this  occasion 
to  take  150  pictures  during  totality,  and  Prof.  Todd  adds  that  it 
could  easily  be  arranged  to  take  500  on  glass  during  the  6 
minutes,  if  there  were  any  object  in  doing  so.  As  to  the  occulting 
shutter,  he  seems  doubtful  whether  this  will  be  a  success,  as  he 
suspects  that  the  figure  of  the  occulting  vane  must  be  worked  out 
independently  for  every  new  eclipse,  and  that  some  of  the  data 
requisite  for  the  most  satisfactory  figure  are  not  available  until 
the  echpse  is  over. 

PEesoxAL  Equation. — ^The  subject  of  Mr.  Bryant's  paper  read 
at  the  E.  A.  S.  is  one  on  which  a  great  deal  has  been  written,  by 
Pape,  Dunkin,  Wolf,  Safford,  and  others,  but  somehow  we  seem  to 
get  no  nearer  to  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  personal 
peculiarity.  Perhaps  the  chief  question  to  be  decided  in  the 
matter  is,  "  Do  we  see  before  we  hear  ?  or  vice  vtrsd  ?  This,  as 
M.  Wolf  said  in  the  paper  to  which  the  Astronomer  Boyal  referred 
in  his  speech,  is  not  a  physiological  question  relating  to  the  time 
of  transmission  of  force  along  nerves,  but  rather  a  psychological 
one.  M.  Wolf  put  it  that  there  may  be  a  dead  time  in  the  brain, 
between  seeing  and  hearing  two  simultaneous  phenomena.  If  this 
is  80,  an  observer  who  observes  chronographically,  as  the  Astronomer 
Boyal  described,  would  record  earlv,  and  when  observing  eye-and- 
ear  would  also  record  early,  so  that  his  equation  in  the  two 
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metliods  would  be  the  same,  both  being  equal  to  the  di<id  time^ 
and  this  does  not  account  for  the  difference  which  is  generally 
found.  From  experiments  with  his  personal  equation  machine 
M.  Wolf  satisfied  himself  that  the  internal  did  not  exist.  His 
memoir,  which  is  in  Tome  viii.  of  the  *  Annals  of  the  Paris 
Observatory,'  is  descriptive  of  his  machine  and  his  experiments, 
and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  though  such  an  instru- 
ment is  a  useful  thing  for  the  instruction  of  tyros  it  is  a  bad 
thing  for  practised  observers  to  experiment  with,  as  it  tends 
to  make  them  alter  their  Iiabit ;  and  this  also  may  be  the  effect  of 
making  or  reading  investigations  on  personality.  The  closer  an 
observer  can  bring  himself  to  resemble  a  machine  the  better  his 
observations  will  be.  If  a  clock  has  a  steady  rate  (again  we 
paraphrase  M.  Wolf)  it  is  not  advisable  the  alter  the  pendulum, 
even  though  the  rate  be  large. 


Anomalotjs  Occultations. — Another  paper  read  at  the  B.  A.  S. 
revived  an  already  well-discussed  subject.  Mr.  Innes  promises  to 
make  a  collection  of  the  cases  when  stars  occulted  by  the  Moon 
appeared  to  "  hang  on  the  limb."  He  is  no  doubt  ^imiliar  with 
the  very  complete  collection  of  these  up  to  date  about  i860  in  a 
memoir  presented  to  the  Society  by  Sir  Gteorge  Airy  (the  collection 
was  actually  made  by  Mr.  William  Ellis),  so  that  if  he  continues 
the  research  from  that  date  he  will  be  doing  excellent  work.  The 
most  remarkable  instance  in  Sir  George  Airy's  memoirs  is  one  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  full  confidence,  and  is  an  observation 
made,  oddly  enough,  by  a  namesake  of  Mr.  Innes,  when  Aldebaran 
was  seen  to  hang  on  the  limb  for  5  or  6  seconds.  If  the  hypothesis 
now  revived  has  any  foundation  in  fact,  Aldebaran  should  be  a 
spectroscopic  double. 

Eed  Eain. — This  meteorological  phenomenon,  like  the  astrono- 
mical '*  blue  moon,"  is  thought  to  be  so  unusual  that  the  phrases 
are  used  as  synonyms  for  the  improbable.  But  they  have  been 
looking  on  the  rain  when  it  is  red  in  various  places  lately,  in 
Sicily  and  Italy  and  Austria.  Prof.  Bucker,  who  has  chanced  to 
be  in  Sicily  lately,  and  others  have  investigated  the  matter  imd 
find  almost  without  doubt  that  this  is  really  due  to  desert  sand 
carried  over  from  the  Sahara  and  deposited  with  or  without  rain. 
Prof.  Bucker,  from  a  rough  measurement  of  the  fall  on  the  marble- 
topped  tables  of  his  hotel  on  March  20,  computed  that  the  dust 
fell  at  the  rate  of  about  5^  tons  per  square  mile  (our  information 
does  not  state  the  time  taken  for  this  quantity  to  fall). 

Curiously,  at  the  same  time  another  cause  for  a  phenomenon 
under  the  same  name  has  been  investigated  nearer  home.  Dr.  Mill 
at  Oamden  Square  noticed  that  the  water  in  the  evaporation- 
tank  was  of  a  red  colour,  and  on  stirring  the  water  and  taking 
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out  some  in  a  glass  the  presence  of  minute  bright  red  points  just 
visible  to  the  eve  was  seen.  On  these  bmng  submitted  to 
microscopical  examination  it  was  found  that  they  were  specimens 
of  a  minute  moving  water-plant — SpluBreUa  pluvialis — which 
doubtless  was  the  cause  of  some  of  the  reputed  *'  rains  of  blood  " 
recorded  in  history.  Dr.  Mill  states  that  the  tank  and  rain- 
^uges  at  Camden  Square  have  not  caught  any  red  rain  sudi  a^ 
that  which  fell  in  Southern  Europe. 


Stmo5s'b  Mbtboeological  MAGAZiirE,from  which  we  learned  the 
above  particulars,  is  now  under  the  able  editorship  of  Dr.  Hugh 
Kobert  Mil),  who  is  introducing  new  and  more  popular  features 
into  the  pages  of  our  contemporary.  The  current  number  contains 
several  pretty  little  landscape  pictures — reproductions  of  the 
slides  which  illustrated  Dr.  Mill's  lectures  at  the  Meteorological 
Society  on  *•  Climate."  The  same  number  calls  attention  to  a 
typographical  error,  which  stated  that  the  monthly  rainfall  at  a 
certain  place  in  the  Lake  District  was  9  feet  2  inches,  and  has 
been  reproduced  with  serious  comment  in  a  usually  well-informed 
paper  by  a  person  who  ought  to  have  known  better. 


Tm  Weatheb  ts  April.— Variable  and  unsettled  weather 
marked  the  opening  of  the  month,  the  mean  daily  temperatures 
until  the  9th  fluctuating  to  small  extent  on  either  sic^  of  the 
average,  the  warm  days,  however,  slightly  preponderating,  and 
the  mean  for  the  period  being  o°-5  above  the  average  value.  On 
the  mornings  of  April  2,  5,  and  6,  the  thermometer  fell  below  the 
freezing-point,  the  lowest  recorded  temperature  being  5o°*3  on 
the  2nd.  At  times  it  was  fairly  bright  and  sunny,  tlM  sunshine 
amounting  to  507  hours,  which  is  equivalent  to  43  per  cent,  of 
the  possible  duration,  the  record  on  three  days,  the  ist,  8th,  and 
9th,  yielding  30  hours  out  of  the  total  amount.  The  prevalent 
wind  was  S. W.,  and  rain  fell  on  5  days  to  the  amount  of  0*90  inch. 
A  cold,  wet  period,  with  strong  westerly  and  north-westerly  winds, 
prevailed  during  the  succeeding  8  days,  the  mean  temperature 
being  3°  below  the  average,  and  the  sunshine  2 1  per  cent,  of  the 
possible  amount.  Bain  fell  on  7  days  amounting  to  0-89  ineh, 
and  the  barometer  was  low  from  the  lotb  to  the  1 5th.  A  brilliantly 
clear  and  sunny  period  set  in  on  the  i8th,  and  it  was  remarkably 
warm,  with  south-easterly  winds,  until  the  25th,  the  mean 
temperature  being  8°  in  excess  of  the  average  and  the  highest 
temperature  reaching  76°'6  on  the  23rd.  This  is  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  any  experienced  in  April  since  1893,  April  20, 
when  a  temperature  of  80°  was  recorded.  Bright  sunshine  fro  u 
thtf  19th  to  the  26th  amounted  to  96  hours,  being  equivalent  to 
84  per  cent,  of  the  possible  duration,  whilst  on  the  21st  and  26th 
the  amount  on  each  day  exceeded  92  per  cent.     No  rain  fell 
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and  the  air  was  abnormally  dry.  After  the  27th  it  becotne 
colder  and  cloudier,  the  wind  shiftinfi^  to  NJB.  and  aunahine 
Mling  off  in  amount,  and  there  appeared  then  to  be  no  immediate 
prospect  of  decided  change. 


The  Xatiokil  Aktabctio  Eipxditiox. — The  object  of  this 
expedition,  which  is  shortlj  to  set  out  in  the  ship  *•  Discovery,'  is 
not,  it  is  de^&nitely  stated,  to  reach  the  South  Pole,  but  to  investigate 
the  scientific  problems  of  the  Antarctic  regions,  and  naturally  there 
is  an  astronomer  among  the  members  of  the  expedition,  altiiough, 
as  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  notice  of  Nansen's  book,  there 
is  nothing  astronomical  to  be  learnt  specially  in  polar  regions. 
The  object  of  primary  importance  is  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  it 
was  for  this  subject  mainly  that  the  Treasury  was  appealed  to  for 
funds,  and  for  its  needs  it  was  thought  advisable  to  provide  a  new 
vessel.  Mr.  William  Shackleton,  late  of  the  Solar  Physics 
Laboratory,  is  to  be  the  astronomer  and  physicist  of  the  party, 
and  will  hence  take  a  large  share  in  the  magnetic  work. 
Mr.  Shackleton  will  be  remembered  as  the  successful  observer 
of  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  1896.  We  wish  him  bon  voyage 
and  equal  success  in  this  enterprise. 


U.S.  Natal  Obsbbtatobt. — ^From  an  American  magaadne  we 
learn  that  the  United  States  *'  Congress  "  did  not  find  time  to  dea) 
fully  with  the  affairs  of  the  Washington  Observatory,  but  an 
amendment  to  the  naval  appropriation  bill  wxis  passed  ratifying 
the  present  state  of  affairs — i.«.,  the  existence  of  a  Board  of 
Visitors,  a  naval  officer  as  Superintendent,  and  an  Astronomical 
Director,  only  **  until  further  legislation  by  Congress."  Meanwhile, 
our  information  goes  on,  the  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  at  the 
Observatory  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  Superintendent 
has  placed  the  Astronomical  Director  under  arrest  for  trial  by 
court  martial,  owing,  it  is  alleged,  to  his  having  used  influence 
against  the  Superintendent. 

TflB  announcement  made  by  the  President  at  the  April  meeting 
of  the  Society  must  have  been  heard  with  feelings  of  gratification 
by  astronomers.  The  representatives  of  the  Boyal  Society  natur- 
ally had  personal  audience  with  His  Majesty,  but  of  the  other 
learned  Societies,  one  was  chosen  to  represent  them  all,  and  that 
one  was  the  Boyal  Astronomical. 

Wb  are  informed  that  the  business  of  the  late  Alvan  Ckrk  and 
Sons  has  been  incorporated  under  the  title  of  ^'  The  Alvan  Clark 
and  Sons  Corporation,  Telescope  Makers,  Cambridgeport,  Massa- 
chusetts/' 
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Yisitatiov-Dat  at  Greenwich  will  be  on  Saturday,  June  i. 
The  Visitors  will  dioe  afterwards  at  the  Criterion  Bestaurant, 
Piccadilly  Circus. 

Thb  next  Meeting  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society  will  be  on 
Friday,  May  lo ;  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association  on 
Wednesday,  May  29. 


From  an  Oxford  Notb-Book. 

The  first  report  of  Mr.  F.  L.  O.  Wadsworth  as  Director  of  the 
Allegheny  Observatory,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  beautiful  plan 
and  picture  of  the  new  buildings,  promises  well  for  the  future. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  has  found  time,  although  he  roust  be  very 
busy  with  his  new  duties,  to  devise  and  to  carry  out  a  satis- 
factory method  of  using  curved  plates  in  photography,  whereby 
the  available  field  of  a  doublet  lens  is  increased  from  8^  to  30°  I 
Corresponding  to  the  three  different  foci  (primary  and  secondary 
focal  lines  and  circle  of  least  confusion)  there  appear  to  be  three 
distinct  fields  of  regular  but  different  curvature.  The  best  defined 
image  was  found  in  the  primary  focal  field,  which  was  accordingly 
selected  for  use. 

He  hopes  to  get  fields  of  45°  in  diameter,  with  which  the  heavens 
could  be  photographed  on  very  few  plates.  Some  fifteen  years  ago 
curved  plates  were  tried  at  Greenwich,  with  indifferent  success. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  the  experiment  has  been  more 
fortunate  on  this  occasion :  and  if  Mr.  Wadsworth  can  see  his  way 
to  measuring  the  plates  or  copying  them  on  flat  plates  he  will 
complete  a  noteworthy  step  in  advance. 


Mat  I  plead  with  him  for  a  Httle  more  accuracy  in  his  numerical 
•tatements  ?  He  says  that  with  a  field  45°  in  diameter  *'  the  entire 
visible  sky  could  be  photographed  on  16  plates."  Should  not  this 
be  24  at  least  ?  The  sky  is  divisible  into  8  similar  right-angled 
spherical  triangles,  for  each  of  which  at  least  3  plates  are  required. 
Then  take  the  following  sentence : — ''  With  the  instruments  used 
by  the  International  Astrophotographic  Association,  about  1400 
plates  are  required  to  cover  the  entire  sky,  and  the  work  begun  in 
1886  at  17  different  observatories  is  still  far  from  finished.'* 
Passing  over  the  odd  name  for  the  co-operating  observatories,  the 
number  of  plates  should  be  11,000  (accurately  22,154  to  cover 
the  sky  twice),  and  the  work  was  not  begun  in  1886,  as  the 
Conference  was  first  called  in  1887  and  only  then  was  the  type  of 
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iufltrament  determined  upon ;  some  06  the  instrumeiits  took  a 
Icmg  time  to  make,  and  some  of  the  18  (not  17)  observatories  hare 
not  yet  started  work.  These  facts  should  be  in  manj  reference^ 
books  lying  ready  to  the  hand  of  an  astronomer,  and  it  is  jast  as 
well  to  have  them  right  in  the  official  report  of  an  astronomer. 
There  is  another  point  which  may  not  be  generally  realized  and 
which  it  may  be  well  to  mention  :  viz.,  that  the  delay  in  completing 
the  work  is  to  a  large  extent  deliberate.  It  seems  better  to  take 
the  plates  no  faster  than  thev  can  be  dealt  with.  At  Oxford  we 
could  certainly  have  taken  all  the  plates  in  one  or  two  years  if 
necessary ;  but  we  could  not  have  measured  them  ;  and  sooner 
than  leave  many  of  them  lying  idle  on  the  shelves,  exposed  to 
injury  and  possible  fading,  it  seems  better  to  take  the  plates  at 
the  rate  they  can  be  measured  at.  Similarly  with  those  which  are 
not  to  be  measured,  but  reproduced  :  the  reproduction  necessarily 
908S  on  slowly,  and  it  is  better  ta  have  a  fresh  plate  than  an  old 
one.  We  may,  however,  sooner  or  later  decide  to  adopt  freely 
the  toning-procASs  suggested  by  Sir  W.  Orookes ;  and  if  this  ia 
successful,  there  will  not  be  the  same  objection  to  keeping  platea 
for  a  time. 


Thb  experimei^ts  of  J^of.  E.  F.  Nichols  *  on  the  Heat  Radiation 
of  the  stars  are  most  interesting.  The  radio-micrometer  in  the 
able  hands  of  Mr.  C.  V.  Boys  failed  to  show  any  indications  of 
heat  from  the  stars,  though  it  would  have  detected  a  candle 
two  miles  off.  Using  a  radiometer  form  of  instrument  and  a 
heliostat  or  coelostat  to  reflect  the  star-light  oii  to  a  2-foot 
mirror,  Prof.  Nichols  has  got  indications  from  Vega,  Arctums, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn ;  the  actual  values  (on  which,  however,  he  is 
careful  not  to  lay  too  much  stress)  being  0*5,  I'l,  2-4,  0-4  of 
iQ-*  metre-candle,  corrected  to  the  zenith.  He  thinks  a  good 
deal  might  be  done  with  a  5 -foot  mirror,  mounted  in  some  coude 
manner ;  and  urges  that,  considering  the  possibilities  of  such  an 
instrument  in  other  ways  (photography  of  faint  nebulas,  and  of 
star-spectra,  <&c.X  ^^the  addition  of  such  an  instrument  to  the 
equipment  of  one  of  our  leading  observatories  would  provide  the 
means  for  solving  a  greater  number  of  outstanding  problems  than 
the  addition  of  any  other  single  instrument  which  it  is  now  possible 
to  build."  The  reflector  has  always  beea  regarded  as  an  essentially 
Enghsh  ^instrument,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  it  appreciated,  even 
in  possibility. 


With  regard  to  the  difficult  question  of  duphcate  publication, 
I  would  respectfully  ask  the  Editor  of  the  AHrophysical  Journal 
what  is  his  rule  with  regard  to  the  many  reprints  of  papers  which 

*  AMrophys,  Journal,  March  1901. 
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it  is  of  such  immense  convenience  to  find  in  his  Journal  ?  He 
has  struck  out  a  line  with  which  I  have  the  heartiest  sympathy — 
that  of  collecting  into  one  channel  most  or  all  of  the  papers  con- 
nected vnXh  Astrophysics  ;  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail  I  wish  to 
eruiuire  about — what  is  the  rule  of  acknowledging  the  sources  of 
some  of  the  papers?  The  other  day  I  quoted  from  a  paper  on  the 
sidproHtat  by  M.  Comu,  which  I  read  in  the  Astrophysical  Journal 
for  March  1900 ;  I  had  occasion  to  mention  a  slight  numerical  error, 
and  subsequently  received  from  the  author  a  copy  of  the  oriyinal 
paper  (in  French)  from  the  Bulletin  Astronomique  of  February  1900, 
where  the  error  in  question  did  not  occur.  But  there  is  no  in- 
dication in  the  Journal  of  the  source  of  the  paper.  In  commencing 
work  on  the  International  Scientific  Catalogue,  one  of  the  (questions 
raised  has  been  the  treatment  of  papers  wliich  occur  in  several 
journals  in  essentially  the  same  form.  It  will  be  an  obvious  con- 
venience to  those  using  the  Catalogue  to  know  at  once  that 
these  papers  are  the  same  ;  they  can  then  refer  to  the  alternative 
nearest  at  hand  and  neglect  the  others.  And  if  reprints  are 
a^'credited  in  a  conspicuous  manner  to  their  sources,  the  indexer 
will  be  able  without  much  trouble  to  give  such  information  as 
this  in  the  Catalogue.  Otherwise  he  may  have  to  read  both 
papers  carefully :  or  to  avoid  risks  mav  have  to  index  them  as 
separate  papers.  I  would  ask  the  consideration  of  our  American 
friends  for  such  points  as  these.  Their  practice  as  regards  printing 
papers  is  a  little  different  from  ours :  they  print  the  same  paper 
in  several  journals,  so  that  it  may  be  widely  read,  whereas  in 
Europe  we  have  made  it  a  point  not  to  reprint. 


Thb  European  practice  of  not  printing  in  more  than  one  journal 
arises,  no  doubt,  from  reasons  of  economy.  It  is  considered  rather 
wasteful  of  the  slender  resources  available  for  scientific  publication 
to  duplicato  the  printing  of  the  same  paper.  But  a  method  of 
procedure  has  recently  been  adopted  by  the  Boyal  Society  and 
Koyal  Astronomical  Society  which  is  free  from  this  objection,  and 
has  all  the  advantages  secured  by  the  American  method,  which  are 
undoubted.  An  arrangement  has  been  made  between  the  two 
Societies  whereby,  when  papers  of  astronomical  interest  are  reatl 
to  the  Koyal  Society  and  printed  by  them,  additional  copies  shall 
be  struck  off  the  same  type  for  circulation  with  the  MontJdif 
Notices  or  Memoirs,  The  additional  cost  is  trilling,  and  these  papers 
(often  very  important  ones,  and  because  of  that  importance  com- 
municated to  the  Boyal  Society),  which  formerly  only  reached 
Fellows  of  the  Koyal  Society  in  the  ordinary  course,  will  now 
rt'ach  all  those  who  get  the  Monthly  Notices,  This  is  a  procedure 
which  may  well  be  found  advantageous  in  other  cases.  It  means 
that  the  two  sets  of  publications  must  be  sensibly  of  the  samesise; 
and  if  this  is  not  so  one  of  tliem  must  be  altered.  Thus  the  size 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  B,  A.  S,  has  been  altered  to  be  the  same 
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as  that  of  the  Phtlmophical  TrantacHont,  though  fortunately  no 
alteration  is  needed  in  the  size  of  the  Monthly  Notices.  But  this 
alteration  is  itself  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Greater  uniformity 
in  size  of  publications  has  long  been  felt  to  be  desirable,  and  several 
Committees  have  sat  on  the  subject  without  effecting  anything 
much.  The  reason  for  this  ill-succesn  has  been  partly  that  there 
Mus  little  to  be  gained  by  those  called  upon  to  make  changes.  A 
]iositive  gain  of  the  kind  above  indicated  may  make  all  the  difference 
ill  such  cases. 


Answers  to  examination  questions  :— 

AlMsrrciiion  is  a  reflection  or  deviation  from  a  straight  line. 
Thus  the  Sun's  rays  fall  on  the  Earth,  and  thenoe  are  reflected  to  the  Moon, 
causing  the  appearance  known  as  the  "  old  Moon  in  the  new  Moon's  arms.'* 
A  ray  of  light  sent  through  a  prism  is  also  deviated  from  its  original  course. 
There  is  also  aherration  of  Sound,  as  witness  the  echo. 

The  Harvest  Moon  is  that  Moon  which  appears  to  be  full  for  seTeral  nights 
together.  The  reason  we  do  not  get  the  fuU  Moon  for  seTcral  nights  together 
in  the  spring;  is  because  the  Moon  is  then  between  the  Sun  and  the  &rth ; 
therefore  thelit-up  portion  of  the  Moon  is  hid  from  the  Earth. 

Precesfion. — As  the  Earth  rotates  on  its  axis  the  ends  of  the  axis  gradually 
change  places;  the  North  Pole  Tery  slowly  gets  to  the  ])osition  of  the  South 
Pole,  and  the  South  Pole  becomes  the  North  Pole. 


A  New  South  Waxes  astronomer  sends  cheery  news  of  the 
doings  of  the  N.S.W.  Branch  of  the  B.  A.  A.,  and  appends  the 
following  extract  from  the  speech  of  a  well-known  politician  in 
proposing  the  toast  of  "  The  Ladies  " : — "  The  Moon  in  her  in- 
consequentiality  may  disappear  from  the  heavens ;  the  stars  may 
burn  out  and  become  blind  —  stone  blind :  the  Sun  may  be 
shattered  into  fragments  and  fall  towards  the  Earth — but 
Woman,  Lovely  Woman  will  remain  with  us."  A  critical  mind 
\v\\l  notice  that  this  compliment,  high-flow^n  though  it  is,  only 
assigns  to  the  subject  of  it  the  second  place  as  regards  per- 
manence, for  it  is  pre-supposed  in  the  last  two  words  that  there  is 
no  destruction  of  "  us.'' 


Sometimes  a  practical  illustration  of  the  number  of  units  in  a 
million  is  of  interest.  On  the  arrival  of  a  new  G-reenwich  volume 
the  other  day,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  make  a  rough  estimate  of 
the  number  of  figures  contained  in  it.  Becent  volumes  seem  to 
contain,  in  addition  to  nearly  200  pages  of  introductory  matter, 
reports,  &c.,  about  1000  pages,  with  an  average  of  2000  figures 
on  each,  so  that  the  whole  volume  contains  about  two  million 
figures.  The  size  varies  somewhat ;  the  volume  for  1893  contains 
T500  pages  and  three  million  figures. 
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THE    OBSERVATORY, 

A   MONTHLY   REVIEW   OF    ASTRONOMY. 

Vol.  XXIV.  JUNE.  1901.  No.  306. 

MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY. 

Friday,  1901  May  10. 

Dr.  J.  W.  L.  Glatsheb,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Secretaries :  E.  T.  Wuittaker,  M.A.,  and  W.  G.  Tiiackbeay  (vice 
F.  W.  Dyson). 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President.  1  have  to  announce  that  1  was  asked  by  the 
Council  to  approach  His  Majesty  the  King  with  the  request 
that  he  would  become  the  Patron  of  the  Society  in  succession 
to  His  Majesty  Wiili.im  IV.  and  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
and  I  will  now  read  you  the  following  letter  which  I  have 
received :  — 

Sir.- 

I  have  submitted  your  letter  of  tbe  1 5th  instant  to  the  King,  and  I 
am  now  cumnmnded  bj  Ilis  Majesty  to  say  that  he  is  pleased  to  accede  to  the 
request  contained  therein  to  become  Patron  of  tlio  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)        D.  M.  Probtx.  General. 

Keeper  of  H.M.  Privy  Purse, 

Mr,  WJiittal'er,  97  presents  have  been  received  since  the  last 
Meeting.  Among  these  may  be  specially  mentioned  the  gift  by 
Mrs.  Cross,  widow  of  the  late  Canon  Cross,  foriuerly  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society,  of  the  instruments  belonging  to  his  observatory  iu 
Lincolnshire,  namely,  a  Ne\i'tonian  telescope  with  iS-inch  re- 
flector equatorially  mounted,  a  transit  instrument,  and  several 
others.  From  the  Netherlands  Government  we  have  received  the 
6th  and  last  volume  of  Prof.  Oudemau's  work  on  the  triangulation 
of  Java ;  and  from  Prof.  Laussedat  we  have  received  a  copy  of 
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his  work  'E^^cherches  sur  les  Instruments,  les  Mctbodes  et  le 
Dessin  topographique/ 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  donors  of  the  presents. 

Mr,  A.  R.  Hinks  exhibited  and  described  the  Cambridge  instra- 
ment  for  measuring  celestial  photographs.  He  said  that,  three 
years  ago,  Sir  fiobert  Ball  had  entrusted  him  with  the  preparation 
of  general  plans  of  the  machine,  which  were  sent  to  the  Cambridge 
Scientific  Instrument  Company,  and  on  those  Mr.  Horace  Darvi'in 
based  the  design.  It  was  impossible  to  express  too  warmly  the 
thanks  that  were  due  to  Mr.  Darwin  for  the  care  and  thought  he  had 
given  to  every  detail.  At  Cambridge  a  reseau  impressed  upon  the 
plates  was  always  used,  and  the  machine  was  of  the  type  which  gave 
the  position  of  the  star-image  relatively  to  the  reseau  lines.  There 
was  an  objection  to  a  machine  in  which  a  screw  was  the  sole 
measuring  agent  because  the  screw  quickly  wore  out,  and  a  scale 
for  measuring,  such  as  was  used  at  Greenwich  and  Oxford  for  the 
Astrographic  Chart,  was  not  exact  enough  for  parallax  work,  and 
the  idea  was  to  combine  the  two.  [A  mechanical  slide  was  ex- 
hibited on  the  screen  to  show  the  method  of  measuring  the  distance 
of  a  star  from  a  rcseau-line  by  means  of  a  divided  scale  and  micro- 
meter screw.]  A  complete  measure  was  made  by  turning  a  screw 
tlirough  a  small  fraction  of  a  revolution,  which  saved  the  wear. 
The  optical  parts  were  made  by  Messrs.  Zeiss,  who  haii  invented 
a  new  kind  of  reversing  prism  eyepiece.  The  screws  were  made  by 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Sharpe,  of  Philadelphia,  and  ic  was  bard  to 
detect  any  error  in  the  screw.  The  one  examined  was  perfect  for  at 
least  lo  revolutions.  The  scale  was  almost  equally  perfect,  and  it 
seemed  that  this  was  a  machine  in  which  the  errors  could  be  treated 
as  accidental.  From  discussing  the  results  from  a  photographic 
plate,  the  probably  error  of  a  measure  appeared  to  be  about  '0004 
of  a  reseau  interval  (3').  The  error  seemed  to  depend  much  more 
upon  the  plate  and  the  telescope  than  upon  the  measuring-machine. 
Upon  a  plate  where  the  star-images  were  never  perfectly  clear, 
the  results  are  never  quite  good.  Mr.  Hinks  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Cambridge  machine  was  a  considerable  success. 

The  Astronomer  Royah  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  to 
express  my  great  interest  in  this  new  machine  which  Mr.  Hinks 
has  brought  before  us.  It  is  a  question  in  which  I  am  very  much 
interested,  and  I  am  very  much  struck  with  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Hinks  has  adapted  the  glass  scale  to  more  accurate  measure- 
ment. The  same  difficulty  confronted  me  at  Greenwich  in  the 
measurement  of  Eros.  "We  happen  to  have  a  filar  micrometer 
there  with  wires,  and  I  adopted  an  arrangement  which  is  somewhat 
equivalent,  though  not  so  complete,  as  Mr.  Hinks's.  It  may  be  a 
useful  principle  for  other  measures.  It  is  simply  this — that  in 
order  to  avoid  the  great  number  of  turns  of  the  screw,  a  number 
of  wires  are  put  in  which  really  take  the  place  of  some  of  the 
divisions  in  the  scale.  (Blackboard.)  I  am  very  much  struck 
with  the  great  ingenuity  shown  in  this  measuring-machine  and  the 
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beautiful  way  in  which  the  design  seems  to  have  been  carried 
oat. 

Prof.  Turner.  I  should  like  also  to  express  my  admiration  for 
this  machine,  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  at 
Cambridge  and  trying  rather  more  thoroughly  than  it  can  be  tried 
here.  As  an  instance  of  the  carefulness  with  which  Mr.  Hinks 
has  gone  into  a  great  many  of  the  details,  I  should  like  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  screw  is  placed  at  a 
convenient  distance  for  reading.  People  who  work  for  hours 
together  with  a  microscope  and  find  their  eyes  becoming  tired  may 
not  in  some  cases  have  realized  how  much  of  that  is  due,  not  to 
the  work  you  are  necessarily  doing,  but  to  the  fact  that  you  are 
continually  changing  the  focus  of  the  eye  by  leaning  back  to  read 
the  microscope.  These  matters  may  seem  small  ones  to  those  who 
have  not  had  experience  of  such  work,  but  when  measures  are 
kept  up  for  days  and  weeks  together  they  are  very  important.  I 
could  comment  favourably  upon  all  the  details,  but  that  one  struck 
me  especially  as  worthy  of  note. 

Prof,  Bamhaut.  I  should  like  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
this  instrument,  which  seems  to  differ  from  many  others.  I  can 
speak  with  some  experience  in  this  matter,  and  I  feel  I  am  in  some 
respects  particularly  well  qualified  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
this  instrument,  having  worked  with  one  of  the  earlier  types  of 
micrometers  made  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  astronomical 
photographs.  I  speak  of  an  instrument  made  on  the  same  lines  as 
Prof.  Pritchard's  first  instrument,  in  which  none  of  these  delicate 
means  of  getting  over  the  difficulties  had  been  introduced.  I  think 
the  first  inclination  one  has  on  seeing  an  instrument  of  this  sort  is 
to  fall  down  and  worship  it,  and  when  I  saw  it  the  other  evening 
at  the  Eoyal  Society,  that  is  the  feeling  I  had.  Then  a  further 
degree  of  familiarity  suggests  the  possibility  of  finding  faults  in  it, 
and  I  looked  about  to  see  if  any  such  fault  could  be  found ;  but  I 
must  say  1  found  great  difficulty  in  doing  so.  There  is  one  point 
I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Hinks  about,  and  that  is  about  the  change  in 
the  temperature  taking  place  at  a  different  rate  in  the  glass 
scale  in  the  microscope  and  the  glass  plate  to  be  measured — what 
effect  will  that  have  upon  the  measurement?  I  presume  such  a 
short  portion  of  the  screw  is  used  that  the  temperature-effect  upon 
it  will  be  quite  insensible,  but  there  is  a  fundamental  assumption 
that  the  scale  and  the  plate  will  expand  or  contract  equally  with 
the  temperature.  There  is  just  one  other  point  which  seems  a 
very  small  matter,  but  it  may  become  of  importance.  It  struck 
me  in  looking  into  the  eyepiece  that  the  diamond-cut  lines  were  in 
one  or  two  places  chipped  off.  I  think  it  was  mostly  in  the 
figures. 

Mr,  Binkg.  The  figures  are  bad,  but  the  lines  are  quite 
perfect. 

Dr,  Bamhaut  With  a  diamond-cut  line  I  should  imagine  that 
the  edges  will  sooner  or  later  become  a  little  jagged.    This  is, 
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however,  such  a  small  point  that,  in  view  of  the  many  beauties  of 
this  instrument,  I  do  not  wish  to  press  it,  but  would  like  to  end  as 
I  began,  by  expressing  my  admiration  for  the  great  ingenuity 
Mr.  Hinks  has  shown  in  getting  over  all  the  various  difficulties 
which  arise  in  the  construction  of  such  an  instrument. 

Mr,  Hinhs.  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  appreciation  which  has 
been  shown  of  the  instrument.  Dr.  Eambaut  has  mentioned  two 
pointe — the  effect  of  unequal  expansion  with  temperature  of  the 
scale  and  the  screw,  and  possible  imperfections  of  the  diamond 
cuts.  As  to  the  first,  change  of  temperature  alters  the  ratio  of 
scale  to  screw ;  but  this  is  inappreciable  when  only  a  small 
fraction  of  a  turn  is  used,  and  it  produces  error  of  runs  which  can, 
however,  be  so  easily  adjusted  that  the  run  need  never  amount  to 
more  than  a  few  units  in  the  last  place.  As  to  ihe  diamond  cuts, 
the  figures  look  bad,  but  they  are  only  a  t-enth  of  a  millimetre 
high,  and  the  surface  of  the  glass  will  break  up  under  a  curved 
cut.  I  have  not  noticed  anything  with  regard  to  the  straight  cuts 
but  that  they  are  as  perfect  as  they  can  possibly  be.  1  forgot 
to  mention  just  now  the  very  ingenious  device  designed  by 
Mr.  Horace  Darwin  to  obtain  two  motions  of  the  scale  at  right 
angles,  which  is  provided  by  two  micrometer-screws  at  right  angles 
abutting  on  a  square  block.  I  have  a  model  of  this  here  which 
can  be  passed  round  for  examination. 

The  President,  The  Society  have  already  expressed  their  ap- 
preciation of  Mr.  Hinks's  instrument,  and  the  Society  will 
congratulate  him  upon  its  completion.  We  hope  he  will  have  his 
reward  in  the  satisfaction  he  will  find  in  using  it  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Dr.  W,  J,  S,  Lockyer  then  exhibited  some  slides,  which  should 
have  been  shown  at  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Society,  of  the  spectrum 
and  magnitude  of  Nova  Persei. 

The  Rev,  W,  Sidgreaves  (presenting  a  fourth  note  on  the  spectrum 
of  Nova  Persei).  This  note  on  the  spectrum  of  Nova  Persei  refers 
to  certain  well-marked  changes  in  the  spectrum,  which  for  a  time 
were  periodic,  as  they  recurred  at  the  times  of  minimum  general 
brightness  of  the  star.  These  changes  have  been  described  in  a  pre- 
vious note,  and  the  changed  spectrum  has  been  called  the  minimum 
type  spectrum.  It  has  reappeared  on  several  dates  since  our  last 
meeting,  and  these  are  given  in  the  paper,  together  with  the  dates 
on  which  the  spectrum  was  found  to  be  of  the  non-minimum  type. 
The  three-day  period  broke  down  on  the  nth  April,  if  not  before; 
but  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  minimum  type  spectrum  has 
continued  to  follow  the  subsequent  minimum  epochs  of  the  light 
curve. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  add  that  the  so-called  extension  of  the 
bright  H.(  band  does  not  appear  to  belong  to  hydrogen,  and 
that  the  brightest  of  the  blue  bands  cannot  owe  its  prominence  to 
contrast  effect.  Both  bands  seem  to  come  into  existence  at  these 
times,  and  disappear  when  the  star  is  brighter.    The  band  adjoining 
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Hf  on  the  spectrograph  of  March  28  has  two  well-defined  greater 
intensities,  closely  agreeing  in  position  with  two  strong  cyanogen 
lines,  and  is  called  provisionally  in  the  paper  the  CN  band  ;  and 
the  bright  blue  band  occupies  the  position  of  the  space  between 
two  bright  bands  of  the  non-minimum  type  spectrum. 

An  addition  to  the  characteristics  of  the  minimum  type  spectrum 
appeared  for  the  first  time  on  April  11,  when  the  intensities  of 
the  bands  CN,  He,  and  H3  were  in  the  inverse  order  of  the  photo- 
graphic sensibility  of  the  plate — the  CN  band  being  the  strongest, 
and  HS  the  weakest  of  the  three  ;  and  this  order  of  intensities  was 
repeated  on  the  i6th,  20th,  25th,  and  26th. 

The  Rev,  A.  L.  Cortie^  presenting  a  paper  on  the  "Visual 
Spectrum  of  Nova  Persei,''  said  that  it  was  with  some  hesitancy 
that  he  brought  forward  his  observations  on  account  of  the 
comparatively  small  instruments  with  >^  hich  they  had  been  made 
— a  5-inch  object-glass  and  a  Maclean  eyepiece  stellar  spectro- 
scope ;  he  had  no  micrometer  to  make  exact  measurements  of  the 
positions  of  the  lines.  However,  he  had  been  able  to  identify 
them  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  means  of  comparisons  with  the 
photographs  taken  by  Father  Sidgreaves  and  Professor  Hale,  The 
number  of  lines  seen  in  such  a  small  spectroscope  was  remarkable. 
On  March  21st,  no  less  than  16  were  seen,  from  a  line  presumably 
due  to  helium  at  X668  to  Hy.  The  details  of  the  observations 
were  contained  in  the  paper,  and  they  would  possibly  serve  to  fill 
up  breaks  in  the  observations  of  other  more  fully-equipped  observers. 
He  had,  however,  been  able  to  follow  the  fluctuations  in  the 
brilliancy  of  the  several  lines  very  well.  On  March  21st  a  bright 
band  at  X  466  forced  itself  on  notice,  and  it  had  remained  con- 
spicuous ever  since.  When  the  star  was  at  a  minimum,  as  on 
March  25th  and  March  28th,  a  remarkable  shifting  of  the  luminosity 
took  place  towards  the  yellow  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  on  these 
dates  the  bright  yellow  line  was  quite  strong.  In  the  conclusions 
appended  to  the  paper  the  varying  comparative  brightness  of  the 
lines  Ha  and  Hj3  was  followed,  as  also  of  H/3  and  the  line  near 
X  500.  At  the  end  of  April  this  last  line  had  attained  a  supremacy 
of  brilliancy  over  all  the  lines  of  spectrum.  Finally  the  bright- 
line  spectrum  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  chromosphere,  a  point 
which  struck  observers  also  in  the  case  of  the  spectrum  of  Nova 
Aurigae. 

Prof,  Turner  then  described  a  paper  by  Mr,  F,  A.  Bellamy,  it 
being  an  additional  note  on  the  position  of  Nova  Persei  and  a 
comparison  of  photographic  magnitudes  of  neighbouring  stars  with 
those  of  Father  Hagen^s  chart  and  catalogue.  He  said  that  the 
paper  was  more  suitable  for  printing  than  for  reading.  Mr.  Bellamy 
had  compared  with  the  Oxford  measures  Father  Hagen's  positions 
of  the  neighbouring  stars.  These  were  sufficiently  good  to  identify 
the  stars  until  they  came  to  the  faint  ones.  The  number  of  faint 
stars  was  so  great  that  positions  given  by  Father  Hagen  (which 
were  accurate  to  a  second  of  time)  were  not  good  enough  to  identify 
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them  in  all  cases.  During  the  examination  other  stars  were  foiund 
that  had  been  omitted  from  the  measures,  indeed  so  manj  that  as 
Mr.  Bellamy  went  on  re-examining  the  plate  he  almost  thought 
stars  were  coming  up  on  the  plate.  He  did  not  know  if  that  was 
photographically  possible :  they  hoard  a  good  deal  more  about 
stars  disappearing  from  plates,  and  perhaps  that  was  the  more 
likely.  1 6  more  stars  altogether  were  discovered.  It  was  a  subject 
that  was  worthy  of  attention. 

Mr,  Wickham  (presenting  a  paper  on  "  Further  Obser?ation8  of 
the  New  Star  in  Perseus  made  at  the  Eadcliffe  Observatory*'). 
I  regret  that  Dr.  Kambaut  has  been  obliged  to  leave  the  Meeting, 
but  he  has  delegated  to  me  the  duty  of  placing  before  the  Society 
some  account  of  the  observations  on  Nova  Fersei  during  the  last 
month.  The  first  slide,  however,  should  have  been  shown  at  the 
previous  Meeting,  as  it  represents  graphically  the  determinations 
of  magnitude  visually  from  the  time  we  first  saw  the  Nova  at 
Oxford  up  to  April  i8.  It  shows  that  the  minimum  of  April  6 
apparently  lasted  during  two  whole  nights,  and  the  bluntness  o£ 
the  curve  suggests  that  the  actual  minimum  occurred  in  the  interval 
between  the  times  o£  observation  and  is  considerably  lower  in 
magnitude.  The  line  of  maxima  gradually  lowers  from  March  20 
to  April  10.  The  paper  now  presented  constitutes  the  work  from 
April  10.  The  estimates  in  the  earlier  part  were  made  for  the 
most  part  with  the  naked  eye,  but  recently,  owing  to  the  small 
altitude  of  the  object,  we  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
telescope.  For  many  years  I  have  been  an  observer  with  the 
telescope  with  but  little  experience  of  naked-eye  work,  but  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  unexpected  agreement  between  different 
observers  when  observing  without  instrumental  aid.  From  the 
results  obtained,  this  class  of  work  seems  to  offer  valuable  oppor- 
tunities. With  regard  to  the  obsenations  of  colour,— during  the 
observations  at  Oxford  we  have  been  able  to  tell  when  the  Nova 
was  approaching  maximum  or  minimum,  for  at  maximum  the  star 
assumed  an  orange  colour,  whilst  for  minimum  it  changed  to  a 
deep  red.  It  has  been  further  noted  that  at  minimum  the  star's 
image  in  the  telescope  seemed  to  be  lustreless.  During  the  strong 
twilight,  on  the  background  of  the  sky,  the  contrast  was  not  bo 
marked,  but  when  the  night  has  become  fairly  dark  the  image  of 
the  star  has  been  noticed  to  be  larger  in  area  than  the  comparison- 
star  ;  yet  one  felt  that  ou  ing  to  its  lack  of  lustre  and  the  different 
quality  of  its  light,  one  must  put  it  down  as  a  fainter  magnitude 
than  the  comparison-star.  Then  the  question  arises.  What  is 
magnitude  ?  Is  it  to  be  gauged  by  intensity  of  lustre,  or  by  size 
of  image  ?  There  are  some  notes  in  the  paper  showing  that  when 
the  star  was  dropping  into  the  haze  near  the  horizon,  different 
effects  were  produced.  Sometimes  the  light  of  the  star  seemed 
to  be  rapidly  absorbed,  but  at  others  it  seemed  to  maintain  its 
brightness. 

The  last  observation  included  in  the  paper  is  that  of  May  8  by 
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Mr.  Bobinson  with  the  lo-inch  eqaatoreal,  when  he  noted  an 
absence  of  any  mnrked  colour.  An  interesting  incident  of  the 
Oxford  observations  is  the  corroboration  they  afford  of  those  just 
presented  by  Dr.  Lockyer,  and  the  fact  that  when  at  London  cloud 
prevented  observation,  we  at  Oxford  have  been  more  fortunate, 
and  it  has  thus  been  possible  to  dovetail  these  two  sets  of  observa- 
tions very  neatly. 

The  Oxford  work  on  the  magnitude  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  present  paper  is  graphic  illy  represented  on  the  slide  now 
«hown. 

Mr.  Whittaker  showed  a  slide  sent  by  Mr.  Ledger,  representing 
by  a  continuous  curve  the  magnitude  of  Nova  Persei,  and  compared 
it  with  the  curves  already  shown  by  Mr.  Wickham  and  Dr. 
Lockyer.  He  then  described  two  papers  by  Mr.  Stanley  Williams 
and  Mr,  M,  C.  Sharjpy  forming  continuations  of  their  previous 
papers*,  giving  observations  of  the  magnitude  during  the  past 
month.  They  appeared  to  give  results  very  well  accordant  with 
those  already  described  by  Dr.  Lockyer. 

Prof.  Turner,  Mr.  Ledger's  photograph  shows  that  the  variation 
in  light  begins  very  much  earlier  than  appears  from  the  other 
photographs. 

Mr.  Whittaker,  I  think  the  early  fluctuations  were  exhibited 
to  some  extent  in  the  first  slide  shown  by  Mr.  Wickham. 

Mr,  Wickham,  There  is  probably  a  good  deal  of  personality 
coming  in,  which  may  make  one  curve  undulate  and  the  other  nor. 

The  President  asked  Father  Sidgreaves  to  make  a  statement  to 
the  Meeting  respecting  Nova  Persei. 

The  Rev,  W.  Sidgreaves.  The  communication  I  have  to  make, 
and  which  is  not  contained  in  my  Notes  on  the  Spectrum  of  the 
Nova,  would  be  more  interesting  to  the  Fellows  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  mention  the  authority  on  which  it  rests  t.  A  suggestion  was 
made  to  me  in  a  private  conversation  at  the  E.  8.  Soiree  on 
Wednesday,  and  it  only  occurred  to  me  afterwards  that  it  wonid 
be  of  considerable  interest  this  evening  here,  regarding  the  cardinal 
difficulty  in  every  suggested  reading  of  the  spectra  of  new  stars — 
viz.,  that  if  the  separation  of  the  bright  and  dark  hydrogen  lines  is 
to  be  explained  on  Doppler's  principle,  the  source  of  the  dark  lines 

*  With  reference  to  Mr.  M.  0.  Sharp's  first  paper  on  the  magnitude  of  Nova 
Perrai,  which  was  read  at  the  April  Meeting  of  the  B.  A.  S.,  Mr.  Whittaker 
writes  to  say  that  in  his  account  of  the  paper  at  the  Meeting,  as  imported  in 
oar  last  issue,  the  use  of  the  pbrase  "  conjectural  curve  **  may  give  rise  to  a  wrong 
impresfion  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Sharp's  diagram.  The  diagram  was  a  plotting  out 
of  Mr.  Sharp's  own  observations,  the  points  representing  successive  observations 
bemg  joined  by  straight  lines:  there  was  therefore,  properly  speaking,  no 
element  of  conjecture  in  the  diagram  itself,  and  the  wora  "  conjectural"  must 
be  understood  as  referring  only  to  the  conjectural  values  of  the  star's  magnitude, 
in  the  interrals  between  Mr.  Sharp's  observations,  which  would  be  furnished 
by  these  lines  on  the  assumption  of  uniform  change  of  magnitude  in  the 
interrals. 

t  Permission  for  this  arrived  just  too  late  for  the  meeting,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  Lord  KeWin  from  London. 
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mast  always  be  moving  at  high  velocity  towards  us ;  and  conBe* 
quently  a  general  law  is  needed  according  to  which  we  are  not  to 
expect  any  variation  of  this  order  of  position  in  the  spectrum. 

Tho  suggestion,  briefly  stated,  is  this :  granted  a  collision  between 
two  stars,  the  immediate  result  would  be  scattering  of  matter  in 
all  directions,  .with  greatest  velocities  in  directions  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  of  relative  motion  of  the  two  impinging  bodies. 
These  velocities  of  fragments  may  largely  exceed  that  of  the 
relative  motion  of  the  two  bodies  before  impact  *.  The  matter 
thus  scattered  would  consist  not  only  of  the  broken  bits  but  also 
of  their  decomposed  constituents.  Ubiquitous  hydrogen  would  be 
there  to  begin  with,  and  much  also  would  be  liberated.  A  part  of 
this  gaseous  mass  would  be  raised  to  high  temperature,  with  little 
associated  kinetic  energy  ;  and  a  part  would  be  urged  outwards  at 
high  velocity,  with  little  rise  of  temperature ;  and  this,  the  cooler 
gas,  would  be  the  absorbing  material.  The  absorber  therefore 
would  always  be  in  motion  towards  us,  and  the  radiant  matter 
would  remain  at  comparative  rest.  The  application  of  Doppler^s 
principle  then  becomes  simple.  The  mass  of  hydrogen  moving 
away  from  the  white-hot  centre  would  absorb  shorter  wave-lengths 
of  the  white  radiation,  and  would  not  absorb  the  radiation  of 
glowing  hydrogen.  The  bright  lines  would  therefore  be  little  or 
nothing  displaced  on  the  continuous  spectrum,  and  the  dark  lines 
would  always  be  shifted  to  the  side  of  greater  refraction. 

The  simplicity  of  the  explanation  commends  it  to  astrophysicists : 
it  meets  what  has  been  to  me  the  chief  objection  to  the  application 
of  Doppler's  principle  to  the  shift  of  the  lines ;  and  it  is  in  kee{»ng 
with  the  subsequent  thinning  away  of  the  dark  lines  of  Nova 
Persei,  which  very  constantly  declined  in  strength  and  width,  and 
finally  vanished  between  the  2T6t  and  22nd  of  March.  But  I  do 
not  see,  at  present,  how  it  can  help  us  over  the  second  difficulty : 
the  great  breadth  of  the  bright  lines,  some  of  which  seemed  to  have 
lost  nothing  in  width  up  to  the  last  days  of  April.  We  may 
perhaps  hope  that  the  author  of  this  interesting  suggestion  will  at 
some  future  time  give  us  his  views  on  this  also. 

Prof.  Turner  (reading  a  paper  by  Mr,  H,  C.  Plummer  on  the  rotation 
of  the  field  of  a  siderostat).  I  have  already  twice  spoken  to  the 
Society  on  this  subject — on  the  first  occasion  on  my  own  behalf  and 
on  the  last  occasion  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Plummer.   The  subject  seems  to 

*  [Note  hy  Lord  Kelvin. — We  see  illustratioDs  of  this  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
breaking  of  waste  masses  of  cast  iron  by  letting  fall  upon  them  a  heaTj  block  to 
act  as  hammer.  Kemembering  our  conversation  at  the  Eojal  Society,  I  spoke 
on  the  subject  to  my  friend  Mr.  Wickstead  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  his 
engineering  works  on  Saturday  last  in  Leeds,  and  was  shown  by  him  a  window 
wliich  had  been  recently  pierced  by  a  fragment  of  iron,  broken  by  the  fall  of  a 
hammer  through  a  heignt  of  only  ten  feet.  The  window  was  above  the  level 
from  which  the  hammer  had  fallen,  and  its  horizontal  distance  showed  a 
trajectory  which  demonstrated  a  velocity  of  the  fragment  shot  away  very 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  hammer  at  the  instant  before  impact. — 
£.,  May  17, 1 901.] 
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have  attracted  attention,  and  there  have  been  other  papers  published 
by  M.  Comu  and  by  M.  Lippmann.  Mr.  Plummer's  paper  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  very  excellent  geometrical  proof  of  the  fundamental 
propositions.  I  am  astonished  to  find  how  much  simpler  these 
can  be^put  than  I  had  found  possible  after  spending  some  time 
on  the  matter,  and  I  commend  the  paper  as  having  gone  to  the 
root  of  the  thing  in  a  very  elegant  way. 

Mr.  Crommelin  in  response  to  the  President  spoke  of  the  new 
comet.  It  has  been  tantalizing  to  us  to  hear  such  brilliant  accounts 
of  the  new  comet  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  to  have  to  wait 
for  such  a  long  time  before  we  have  known  anything  accurate 
about  it.  Even  now  we  have  only  one  report  of  any  accuracy. 
The  original  announcement  came  from  the  Cape  Observatory.  In 
the  daily  papers  there  were  two  complicated  statements.  One  was 
that  there  was  a  comet  15°  north  of  the  Sun,  and  then  Mr. 
Chambers  said  that  he  had  seen  the  tail  of  a  comet  in  the  morning 
of  May  15.  Then  there  came  a  telegram  from  Arequipa  saying 
that  a  comet  had  been  seen  in  the  evening  sky,  so  it  could  not  be 
the  one  that  Mr.  Chambers  had  seen.  Fifteen  days  after  that  we 
got  an  accurate  place  from  the  Cape.  80  that  this  was  not 
promising  material  to  work  upon  from  which  to  get  the  orbit. 
I  have  sent  the  positions  to  Dr.  Smart,  and  I  have  tried  to  get 
an  orbit  myself  and  our  results  agreed  closely,  but  that  does 
not  show  that  the  orbit  is  right,  it  only  sliows  that  it  is  right 
according  to  the  material  available.  it  seems  to  be  a  very 
interesting  comet  physically.  Mr.  Maunder  telegraphs  from 
Mauritius  that  the  comet  appeared  to  have  three  tails,  and  that  a 
photograph  of  it  has  been  obtained.  If  the  comet  is  seen  from 
this  country,  however,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  its  beauty  may  have 
faded  considerably. 

Mr,  Turner.  Might  I  express  a  hope  that  an  ephemeris  will  be 
published  ? 

Mr.  Crommelin.  1  am  going  to  Attempt  an  ephemeris,  but  it 
will  not  be  very  accurate. 

Mr.  WhUtaka'  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Franklin  Adams,  who 
had  made  some  observations  of  the  setting  Sun  on  19th  April,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  saw  a  number  of  emerald-coloured  beads 
resembling  Baily's  Beads.  Mr.  Adams  suggested  that  astronomers 
should  observe  the  phenomenon  of  the  green  flash  at  sunrise  and 
sunset  as  often  as  possible,  especially  East-Coast  astronomers  at 
sunrise. 

The  following  papers  were  announced  and  partly  read  : — 

John  Tebbutt.      "Eesults  of  Double-Star  Measures  made  at 
Windsor,  New  South  Wales,  in  the  Years  1899  and  1900." 
Bev.  A.  L.  Cortie.    '*  The  Visual  Spectrum  of  Nova  Persei." 
lUv.  W.  Sidgreaves.     **  The  Spectrum  of  Nova  Persei,  Note  4." 
F  A.  Bellamy.    *' Additional  Note  on  the  Position  of  Nova 
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Fersei,  and  a  Comparison  of  Photographic  Magnitudes  of  Neigb* 
bouring  Stars  with  those  of  Father  Hagen's  Chart  and  Catalogue." 

A.  R.  Hinks,  *'  The  Cambridge  Machine  for  Measuring 
Celestial  Photographs." 

Baddiffe  Observatory^  Oxford.  "  Further  Observations  of  the 
New  Star  in  Perseus." 

J,  Franllin  Adams,     " The  Green  Flash  at  Sunset.** 

A.  Stanley  Williams,  "Further  Observations  of  the  New 
Star  in  Perseus." 

M.  C.  Sharp.     "  Further  Observations  of  Nova  Persei." 
•  Royal  Observatory^  Greenwich.    "  Besults  of  Micrometric  Measures 
of  Double  Stars  made  with  the  28-iuch  Befractor  in  the  Year 
1900." 

H.  C.  Plummer.    **  Note  on  the  Geometry  of  the  Siderostat.'* 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 

J.  S,  CJiakravarti,  M.A.,  Assistant  Accountant-General,  Alla- 
habad, India. 

Okas.  Sidney  Metice,  49  Watling  Street,  E.C. 

Rev.  John  Stutter ^  O.S.B.,  Acton  Burnell,  near  Shrewsbury. 

El-nest  Geo.  IVainwright,  B.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Battersea, 
S.W. 

The  following  Candidates  were  proposed  for  election  as  Fellows 
of  the  Society  : — 

Spencer  L.  Fvetcher,  38  Lammas  Bead,  Ealing,  W.  (proposed  by 
Bev.  W.  J.  B.  Boome). 

Prof.  M.  B.  Snyder,  Director  of  the  Observatory,  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.  (proposed  by  Dr.  Isaac  Boberts). 

The  following  foreign  astronomers  were  proposed  by  the  Council 
as  Associates : — 

Prof.  W.  W.  Campbell^  Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. 

Prof.  J.  Scheiner,  As  trophy  sical  Observatory,  Potsdam,  Germany. 
M.  Ch.  Trepied,  Director  of  the  Observatory,  Algiers. 


THE  BBITISH  ASTBONOMiCAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixth  ordinary  Meeting  of  the  eleventh  Session  of  the  British 
Astronomical  Association  was  held  at  Sion  College  on  April  24, 
Captain  Wm.  Noble  (Vice-President)  in  the  Chair. 

The  names  of  three  Candidates  for  Membership  were  read  and 
passed  for  suspension,  and  the  election  by  the  Council  of  five  new 
Members  was  confirmed. 
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Several  notes  and  papers  on  Nova  Persei  were  read.  Capt. 
MarJcwick,  Director  of  the  Variable  Star  Section,  reported  that  he 
had  received  299  light-determinations  for  the  thirty-eight  days 
from  February  21  to  March  31,  giving  an  average  of  nearly  eight 
per  diem.  The  greatest  number  on  one  day  was  23,  on  March  3. 
All  the  observations  had  been  plotted,  and  a  curve  drawn,  and  this 
showed  the  principal  fluctuations  of  light. 

The  writer  then  described  the  variation  of  b'gbt  of  the  Nova, 
and  stated  that  the  large  fluctuations  after  March  18  corresponded 
somewhat  with  the  type  of  variation  of  S  Sagittie  or  T  Monocerotis, 
for  which  an  orbital  cause  was  generally  suggested,  but  he 
would  not  venture  to  say  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  variation 
of  Nova  Persei.  A  large  number  of  colour-determinations  had 
been  sent  in,  and  the  general  inference  to  be  drawn  was  that  the 
Nova  was  undoubtedly  white  when  at  or  near  maximum.  This 
did  not  last  long,  for  on  February  27  the  first  note  of  red  was 
recorded,  and  after  that  it  seemed  to  have  rapidly  developed  into 
a  highly-coloured  red  star  with  alternations  of  orange.  Mr.  Ast- 
bury,  who  gave  special  attention  to  colour,  pointed  out  that  during 
the  great  fluctuations,  March  18-31,  each  increase  of  brightness 
was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  redness 

Mr.  N,  Maclachlan  contributed  a  paper  in  which  he  detailed 
numerous  observations  of  the  Nova.  The  chief  points  to  be 
noted  were  the  dullness  of  the  disc,  the  indistinctness  of  the 
image  in  the  telescope,  and  the  red  colour  of  the  Nova  as  inten- 
sified by  the  elongated  focus.  Of  these,  the  first  two  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  object  was  to  some  degree  of  a  nebulous  or 
similar  nature. 

Some  notes  on  the  spectrum  of  Nova  Persei  by  the  lUv.  W, 
Sidgreaves^  previovslj  communicated  to  the  North-western  Branch, 
were  also  read. 

Mr,  Holmes  read  a  note  on  **  Temporary  Stars,"  in  which  he 
said  there  was  a  general  acceptance  of  the  theory  that  temporary 
stars  were  the  result  of  collisions  in  some  form  or  other,  but  there 
was  not,  he  thought,  uniformity  of  opinion  as  to  what  were  the 
particular  bodies  which  collided.  Without  losing  sight  of  the 
fact  that  at  present  we  could  not  be  snre  that  colUsions  were  a 
full  explanation,  and  without  losing  sight  either  of  the  fact  that 
temporary  stars  exhibited  variety  in  their  manifestations,  which 
implied  variety  in  origin,  Mr.  Holmes  proceeded  to  consider  the 
various  kinds  of  collision  that  had  been  suggested,  and  some  facts 
bearing  on  them.  He  suggested  that  Monck's  theory,  that  tem- 
porary stars  resulted  from  the  passage  of  a  star  through  a  nebula, 
had  most  in  its  favour.  It  would  account  for  a  rapid  increase  to 
a  maximum  which'  amounted  to  a  sudden  appearance ;  for  its 
decadence,  and,  according  to  the  length  of  its  course  through  the 
nebula,  for  either  short  or  long  duration  ;  while  the  variations  of 
density  which  \re  knew  to  exist  in  various  parts  of  many  nebula) 
would  account  for  changes  in  brilliancy  during  its  apparition,  and 
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it  also  accounted  for  the  apparent  transformation  of  temporary 
Htars  into  nebulaD  when  approaching  extinction. 

Mr.  W,  T,  Lynn  said  it  was  a  question  amongst  astronomical 
photographers  whether  nebulous  matter  was  of  the  great  extent 
contended  for  by  some ;  but  however  that  might  be,  it  was  true,  as 
Mr.  Holuies  said,  that  nebulous  matter  must  occupy  a  far  greater 
space  in  the  whole  heavens  than  stellar  matter.  He  quite  agreed 
with  the  view  that  stars  were  more  likely  to  pass  through  some 
part  of  a  nebula  than  to  collide  with  other  stars.  In  reply  to  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Lynn  remarked  that  Dr.  Koberts  had  said  he  did 
not  think  nebulous  matter  was  so  very  widely  diffused  as  was 
claimed  by  some  photographers  of  late  years. 

Mr,  C.  T.  Whitmell  said  that  to  estimate  the  velocity  at  which 
a  star  was  approaching  or  receding,  they  must  have  a  very  definite 
observation  of  some  spectral  line,  as  otherwise  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  a  true  estimate. 

Mr,  Crommelin  said  Mr.  Holmes's  paper  had  placed  in  a  very 
vivid  light  the  exceeding  smallness  of  the  combined  disc  of  all  the 
stars  wo  could  see.  He  (the  speaker)  certainly  never  realized 
before  what  an  astonishingly  small  thing  the  disc  would  be — only 
about  one-third  of  a  second  of  arc,  or  a  good  deal  smaller  than  the 
apparent  size  of  Neptune,  which  required  a  good  telescope  to  show 
a  disc  at  all.  Mr.  Holmes  had  shown  how  much  more  probable 
it  was  that  a  collision  should  take  place  with  nebulee ;  but  a  little 
difficulty  occurred  to  him,  namely,  that  the  nebulsB  were  so  big 
that  the  passage  of  a  star  through  a  nebula  would  be  a  matter  of 
many  years,  if  not  centuries.  It  would  certainly  take  centuries 
for  a  star  travelling  at  an  ordinary  pace  to  go  through  the  nebula 
of  Orion ;  and  as  these  Nova9  lasted  only  for  a  few  months,  and 
were  at  their  brightest  for  only  a  few  days,  it  would  seem  that 
whatever  a  Nova  was  colliding  with,  it  could  not  be  anything  like 
the  size  of  the  big  nebulae.  They  thus  lost  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  colb'sion  on  account  of  the  great  size  of  the  thing  collided 
with. 

Mr.  Holmes  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  temporary 
stars  always  went  through  nebulse  of  such  extent  as  that  of 
Orion. 

Mr.  Maw  remarked  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  suppose  the 
star  would  traverse  the  whole  nebula.  There  was  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  a  collision  with  the  fringe  of  the  nebula. 

The  Eev.  S,  J.  Johnson  contributed  a  paper  entitled  "  Early 
Visibility  of  the  New  Moon,**  in  which  he  mentioned  that  the  new 
Moon  on  April  19  was  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye  when  barely 
22  hours  old.  On  February  8,  1864,  he  noticed  the  crescent 
23^  hours  old  in  the  smoky  climate  of  Lancashire. 

Mr.  C.  T,  Whitmell  read  a  paper  entitled  "  A  Martian  Sundial," 
describing  from  the  conditions  obtaining  on  Mars  what  would  be 
the  result  of  depending  upon  dial-time  on  the  planet  as  compared 
with  clock-time. 
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Mr,  Lynn  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Habitability  of  the  Planets  oE 
the  Sohir  System."  He  referred  to  the  probability  that  Mercury, 
and  possibly  Venus,  rotated  in  the  same  time  as  that  in  which 
they  revolved  round  the  Sun,  in  which  case  they  could  hardly  be 
regarded  as  habitable.  He  also  mentioned  the  kte  Mr.  Proctor's 
theory  that  the  most  hkely  bodies  in  the  Solar  System  besides  our 
Earth  to  be  abodes  of  life  were  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  pointing 
out,  however,  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  they  rotated, 
like  our  Moon,  in  the  same  time  that  they  revolved  round  their 
primary. 

The  Bev,  C,  D.  P.  Davies  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Escape  of  Gases 
from  Planetary  Atmospheres." 

Mr,  Crommelin  said  it  certainly  seemed  to  him  that  some  people 
had  spoken  a  little  too  confidently  about  the  escape  of  this  or  that 
gas  from  other  planets.  He  did  not  think  the  question  had  really 
been  solved  with  at  all  sufficient  accuracy  to  do  more  than  assert 
vague  probabiHties. 

Mr.  WhitmeU  remarked  that  Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney's  hypothesis 
had  been  strongly  criticised  by  Dr.  Bryan,  F.E.S.,  in  papers  read 
before  the  British  Association.  Some  of  Dr.  Bryan's  conclusions 
were  completely  at  variance  with  some  of  Dr.  Stoney's.  The 
subject  was  a  very  difficult  one — upon  the  very  limits  of  know- 
ledge— and  it  must  be  left  for  experts  to  settle. 


THE  EOYAL  METEOEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
afternoon.  May  15,  at  the  Society's  rooms,  70  Victoria  Street, 
"Westminster,  Mr,  W.  H.  Dines,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr,  Bupert  T,  Smith  read  a  paper  on  "The  Periodicity  of 
Cyclonic  Winds,"  which  was  the  result  of  a  discussion  of  his  own 
observations  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  during 
the  26  years  1874-1899.  The  equinoxes  do  not  appear  to  be  very 
stormy  periods,  but  from  the  author's  tables  it  is  shown  that  the 
greatest  frequency  and  force  of  cyclonic  wind  occurs  some  two 
weeks  before  the  spring  equinox  and  some  three  weeks  after  the 
autumn  equinox. 

Mr.  W.  Marriott  gave  an  account  of  the  bequest  by  the  late 
Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.E.S.,  to  the  Eoyal  Meteorological  Society. 
Mr.  Symons  (who  died  on  March  loth  last  year)  was  the  founder 
of  the  British  Eainfall  Organization,  and  was  a  most  distinguished 
meteorologist.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Society,  and  held  the  office  of  Secretary  for  a  period  of  25  years, 
and  was  twice  elected  President. 

By  his  will  Mr.  Symons  bequeathed  to  the  Society  his  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  the  Gold  Albert  Medal  awarded  to  him  by 
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the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Testimonial  Album  preseuted  to  him  in 
1879  by  the  Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Meteorological  Society,  and  the 
snm  of  £200,  as  well  as  such  of  his  books,  pamphlets,  maps,  and 
photographs  of  which  there  was  no  copy  in  the  Society's  library. 
Mr.  Marriott  stated  that  from  Mr.  Symons's  valuable  collection 
he  had  selected  for  the  Society  over  5000  books  and  pamphlets, 
and  about  900  photographs.  A  large  number  of  the  books  were 
old  and  rare  works,  750  bearing  dates  previous  to  1800,  while  8 
were  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century.  By  this  noble  bequest 
the  Boyal  Meteorological  Society  now  possesses  the  most  complete^ 
and  extensive  meteorological  library  in  existence. 


The  Solar  Eclipse, 

Feom  the  comparatively  brief  telegrams  already  received  it  appears 
that  the  success  of  the  observations  in  Sumatra,  and  in  less  degree 
in  Mauritius,  has  been  somewhat  qualified  by  cloud,  but  it  seems 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  spectroscopic  work  has  been  achieved 
and  that  any  failure  may  only  be  expected  in  the  long-exposure 
photographs.  Mr.  Dyson  has  kindly  kept  us  informed  of  pro- 
ceedings in  Sumatra,  and  the  following  facts  are  extracted  from 
his  letters  and  from  reports  in  the  daily  press. 

The  British  representatives,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Newall,  and  Mr. 
Atkinson,  arrived  at  Sumatra  on  April  6,  and  were  received  by 
Major  Miiller,  the  Chief  of  the  Dutch  Survey,  who  advised  as  one 
station  the  island  of  Aoer  Gedang,  about  six  miles  from  the  west 
coast  of  the  mainland  of  Sumatra,  and  30  miles  south  of  Padan^. 
Mr.  Joekes,  the  Governor  of  the  West  Coast,  at  once  put  himself 
and  the  Dutch  Government  launch  at  the  disposal  of  the  observers, 
and  after  seeing  the  island  Mr.  Dyson  elected  to  pitch  his  camp 
there  ;  so  he  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  with  the  help  of  the  crew  of  His 
Majesty's  gunboat '  Pigmy,'  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Oldham, 
set  up  their  huts  and  telescopes  on  this  small  island  about  a  mile 
in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  coral-reef  and  covered  with 
palm-trees,  with  about  a  dozen  natives  as  their  only  neighbours. 
The  nearest  observing-party  was  the  Dutch,  who  were  estahlished 
on  the  main  island  at  Karang  Sago,  close  to  Paiuan,  on  the  coast. 
Mr.  Newall  went  inland  to  Doerian,  above  the  Oerabilien  coal- 
mines, near  Savah  Loento,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  railwny. 
Here  he  found  a  friend  in  Mr.  van  Lessen,  the  engineer  of  the 
mines,  who  put  a  house  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newal), 
with  a  convenient  terrace  on  which  to  set  up  the  instruments. 
The  British  parties  were  thus  at  the  two  ends  of  the  line  of 
observers  in  Sumatra,  the  others  being  disposed  between  them. 
There  were  on  the  island,  besides  the  Englishmen,  one  Dutch 
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•party,  four  American,  one  Eussian,  one  French  *,  and  a  Japanese 
expedition.  ProF.  Barnard,  with  expeditions  from  the  Yerkes 
Observatory  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  were  at  Solok ; 
Dr.  Humphreys  at  Fort  de  Kock,  not  far  from  the  northern 
limit  of  the  shadow ;  whilst  the  observers  from  Lick,  Professors 
Shin  Hirayama  and  Seiji  Hirayama,  of  Tokio,  and  others  were  at 
Padang. 

The  telegram  received  immediately  after  the  eclipse  states  that 
the  eclipse  was  observed  by  the  English  astroaoraical  party, 
assisted  by  the  officers  of  the  *  Pigmy '  from  Aoer  Gedang,  that 
the  eclipse  lasted  six  minutes  twenty-one  seconds,  the  Sun  being 
partially  obscured  by  clouds  so  that  the  operations  were  largely 
hampered,  but  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Aldebaran  were  well  seen, 
and  that  the  corona  resembled  that  observed  in  1867. 

The  corona  of  1867,  it  will  ba  remembered,  was  of  the  sun-spot- 
minimum  type,  with  long  and  straight  equatorial  streamers,  and 
somewhat  profuse  at  the  solar  poles. 

The  report  as  to  weather  from  the  Dutch  party  was  to  the  same 
effect.  Tlieir  photographs  with  the  prismatic  camera,  and  the 
measurements  of  polarizlition  of  light  and  heat-radiation  of  the 
corona,  did  not  succeed. 

A  report  from  Mr.  Newall,  dated  May  23,  by  which  date  he  no 
doubt  had  had  opportunity  to  acquire  more  detailed  information, 
states  that  the  weather  was  moderately  good  at  all  stations  in 
Sumatra,  it  being  best  at  Fort  de  Kock,  and  least  favourable  at 
Solok,  which  was  unfortunate,  as  Prof.  Barnard's  programme  re- 
quired, possibly  more  than  any  other,  a  perfectly  clear  sky.  It 
seems  that  his  long-exposure  photographs  of  the  corona  are  quite 
spoiled,  for  which  he  will  have  the  sympathy  of  everybody. 
Mr.  Newall  himself  obtained  good  results  with  the  grating  spectro* 
scope ;  his  visual  observations  showed  the  green  coronal  ring  very 
uneven.  He  got  eight  photographs  with  polariscope  camera,  which 
exhibit  marked  polarization  of  the  brightest  parts  of  the  corona, 
especially  at  the  southern  edges  of  the  equatorial  streamers.  His 
photographs  of  the  corona  are  good,  as  are  also  those  of  Mr.  Dyson ; 
but  Mr.  Newall  was  again  disappointed  in  the  attempt  to  determine 
the  rotation  of  the  corona.  The  American  observers  at  Sawah 
Loento  measured  totality  as  lasting  5"  47"  instead  of  5"  42"  as 
predicted  ;  but  as  the  data  on  which  this  prediction  is  based  are 
not  stated,  these  figures  are  at  present  enigmatical. 

In  Mauritius  the  weather  seems  to  have  been  more  favourable, 
although  it  promised  badly.  The  Sun  rose  in  cloud,  and  the  first 
contact  was  lost,  but  totality  took  place  in  a  perfectly  clear  sky. 
In  all,  52  photographs  of  the  corona  were  taken,  18  spectrum- 
photographs,  besides  41  of  the  partial  phase. 

*  See  pp.  251  and  253. 
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Magnetic  Observations  during  Total  Solar  Eclipse  *. 

The  effect  produced  by  a  solar  eclipse  on  the  meteorological  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere  has  on  many  occasions  in  the  past  been 
the  subject  of  observation,  but  in  the  number  of  Terrestrial  Mag^ 
netism  just  received  we  find  an  account  t  of  a  systematic  examina- 
tion of  the  influence  of  such  an  eclipse  on  magnetic  conditions  also. 
It  had  appeared  to  Dr.  Bauer,  chief  of  the  U.S.  Magnetic  Surrey, 
that  magnetic  observations  might  on  such  an  occasion  be  usefully 
undertaken  ;  and  the  occurrence  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  May  28  of 
last  year,  the  total  phase  of  which  wiis  visible  in  the  IJnited  States, 
afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  of  carrying  such  design  into 
execution.     For  the  needs  of  the  magnetic  survey  simultaneous 
magnetic  observations  are  made  on  certain  days  throughout  the 
year  at  the  different  magnetic  stations,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
such  observations  should  be  made,  on  the  day  of  the  eclipse,  at 
stations  as  near  as  possible  to  the  path  of  totality.     Six  stations 
were  selected :  three  of  them — Union  Springs,  Eocky  Mount,  and 
Cape  Charles — were  situated  within  the  path  of  totality,  the  re- 
maining three — Salem,  Bayard,  and  Gaithersburg — being  outside. 
The  observers  received  instructions  to  occupy  such  stations  as 
their  special  work  permitted  for  the  due  accomplishment  of  the 
object  in  view,  accompanied  by  a  detailed  scheme  of  the  observa- 
tions to  be  made.     Tlie  prescribed  course  was  carried  out  by  all 
the  observers  excepting  the  one  at  Gaithersburg,  who  for  some 
reason  failed  to  receive  his  instructions  in  time ;  but  he  made 
observations  according  to  directions  sent  him  previously,  relating 
to  other  work.     The  detailed  scheme  of  observations  is  given  with 
the  view  of  aiding  observers  making  preparations  for  similar  work 
on  future  occasions.      The  observations  made  are  discussed  at 
considerable  length,  being  accompanied   by  numerous  graphical 
illustrations,  and  it  is  stated  that  there  can  be  no  question  that 
some  kind  of  magnetic  disturbance  made  itself  felt  on  May  28  at 
every  one  of  the  stations. 

Finally,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  given  under  eleven  separate 
heads,  the  principal  pointa  of  which  are  contained  in  the  following 
summary  : — A  small  magnetic  oscillation  made  itself  felt  at  various 
stations  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  during 
the  time  of  the  eclipse.  It  was  detected  by  various  persons,  at 
various  stations,  with  different  instruments,  under  different  con- 
ditions, and  was  also  automatically  recorded.  The  various  phases 
of  the  oscillation  did  not  take  place  at  the  different  stations  at  the 
same  absolute  time,  or  local  time,  but  in  every  instance  were 
associated  with  the  time  of  maximum  obscuration  of  the  Sun.  The 
duration  of  the  oscillation  was  apparently  about  the  same  as  that 

♦From  Nature,  1901  May  2. 

t  Risumi  of  magnetic  obneryations  made  chiefiy  by  the  Uaited  States  Coist 
and  G^eodetic  Survey  on  the  day  of  the  total  solar  eclipse,  May  28,  1900. 
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of  the  eclipse,  about  two  and  a  half  hours.  The  range  of  the 
oscillation  was  about  one  minute  in  arc  for  declination  and  about 
eight  units  in  the  fifth  decimal  C.Q.S.  for  horizontal  intensity,  that 
is,  to  about  i /2800th  part  of  the  absolute  horizontal  intensity.  The 
general  effect  was  to  deflect  the  decliuation  needle  to  the  west,  and 
decrease  the  horizontal  intensity,  before  the  time  of  maximum 
obscuration,  the  movement  afterwards  being  in  both  cases  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  analysis  indicates  that  the  cause  producing 
the  magnetic  oscillation  was  situated  outside  of  the  Earth's  crust, 
the  presumption  being  very  strong  that  the  oscillation  is  to  be 
referred  to  some  change  produced  in  the  upper  atmospheric  regions 
by  the  abstraction  of  the  Sun*s  rays,  due  to  interposition  of  the 
Moon. 

Dr.  Bauer  expresses  himself  as  having  been  in  doubt  before 
making  the  observations  as  to  whether  any  magnetic  effect  re- 
ferable to  the  eclipse  would  reveal  itself,  and  adds  that  he  >«as 
afterwards  slow  to  conclude  that  the  magnetic  oscillation  observed 
was  not  accidentally  connected  with  the  eclipse,  until  he  had  made 
such  exhaustive  examination  of  every  point  involved  as  justified 
him  in  formulating  a  definite  conclusion.  The  result  is  interesting, 
and  makes  it  desirable,  as  he  says,  that  every  opportunity  should 
in  future  be  taken  to  obtain,  during  eclipses,  simultaneous  mag- 
netic, atmospheric-electric^  and  meteorological  observations  at  as 
many  stations  as  possible. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  although  Dr.  Bauer  eventually  speaks 
with  some  confidence  as  to  the  magnetic  movement  observed  having 
relation  with  the  eclipse,  the  movement  in  question  was  small,  and, 
abstractedly  speaking,  much  too  small  on  whicli  to  found  any 
certain  conclusion,  considering  the  abundance  of  magnetic  move- 
ments of  similar  and  even  greater  magnitude.  Th&  circumstance 
that  seems  really  to  give  weight  to  the  conclusion  drawn  is  the 
statement  that  the  various  phases  of  the  magnetic  oscillation  were 
associated  with  the  time  of  maximum  obscuration  of  the  Sun. 
Confirmation  of  this  circumstance  is  therefore  what  is  now  to  be 
desired. 

Following  the  paper  there  is  printed  an  appeal  for  international 
co-operation  in  magnetic  and  allied  observations  during  the  total 
sohir  eclipse  of  May  17  next.  William  Ellis. 


Variability  in  Light  of  Eroa^. 

The  discovery  by  Dr.  Oppolzer  that  the  light  of  Eros  is  variable 
suggests  some  photometric  problems  of  great  interest.  If,  as  seems 
probable,  we  assume  that  the  variation  is  due  to  the  rotation  of 
the  planet,  we  can,  from  measures  of  its  light  determine  the  time 
of  rotation,  and  the  direction  in  space  of  the  axis  of  rotation. 

*  Extracted  from  *  Harrard  Collage  Circnlar '  No.  58. 
VOL.  XXIT.  X 
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Owing  to  the  varying  position  of  the  observer  with  regard  to  the 
planet,  much  information  can  be  obtained  which  is  impossible  in 
the  case  of  a  variable  star. 

Four  corrections  must  be  applied  to  the  observations.    First,  for 
the  velocity  of  light ;  second,  for  the  distance  of  the  Sun  and 
Earth  ;  third,  for  phase  ;  and  fourth,  for  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  rotation.     If  this  axis  were  pointed  towards  the  observer,  no 
variation  would   be  perceptible,  while  the  range  in  brightness 
would  attain  its  maximum  value  when  the  axis  was  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  sight.      Neither  of  these  conditions  can  be  fulfilled 
exactly,  since  the  position  of  the  axis  is  probably  nearly  fixed,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  orbits  of  Eros  and  the  Earth  would  make 
great  changes  in  this  angle.     Let  p  represent  the  complement  <if 
the  altitude  of  the  Earth  above  the  equator  of  Eros,  which  will  be 
equal  to  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  Eros  and  the  direction  of 
Eros  as  seen  from  the  Earth.    Let  v  denote  the  angle  between 
the  plane  passing  through  the  Earth  and  the  axis  of  Eros,  and 
any  other  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  Eros,  assumed  as  an 
origin.     A  most  important  correction  depends  upon  v.     The  time 
of  all  the  observations  must  be  corrected  by  an  amount  equal  to 
V  divided  by  360°  and  multiplied  by  the  period  of  variation.     As 
a  first  approximation,  we  may  assume  that  the  axis  of  Eros  is 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Earth,  and  that  the  plane  passing  through 
the  vernal  equinox  is  taken  as  an  origin.     In  that  case,  t;  will 
equal  the  right  ascension  of  Eros.     As  stated  above,  if  j?  =  0°, 
there  will  be  no  variation  in  light,  and  the  range  will  be  zero.     If 
p  =  90%  the  range  will  attain  its  maximum  value.     For  inter- 
mediate values   of  jp,  we  may  assume  that   the  range  will   bo 
])roportional  to  cos  p.      The  changes  in  the  range  may  be  used  to 
determine  the  value  of  p,  and  from  it  the  position  of  the  axis  of 
Eros.     Equations  may  be  formed  in  which  p  and  v,  or  p  alone, 
are   the  unknown  quantities    from    which    we  may  derive  the 
approximate  position  of  the  axis.     Besides  observations  at  the 
present  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  light-curve 
when  Eros  is  in  several  other  portions  of  the  sky,  determining  the 
range  and  also  the  times  of  maximum  and  mini  num  as  accurately 
as  possible.     The  rapid  motion  of  Eros  renders  it  difficult  to 
compare   the   observations    on  different    nights,  without    using 
different,  and    in   some  cases  distant,  comparison  stars.      Impor- 
tunately, the  change  in  light  is  so  rapid  that  consecutive  observa- 
tions of  a  large  part  of  the  light-curve  can  generally  be  made. 
The  opposition  of  1894  would  have  been  particularly  favourable 
for  these  studies,  since  the  declination  changed  from  -h57^  to 
— 14°  in  a  few  months,  and  would  thus  have  furnished  large 
coefficients  for  determining  the  value  of  p,  although,  as   shown 
below,  the  range  seems  to  have  been  small  at  that  time. 

Assuming  that  the  variation  in  light  of  Eros  is  due  to  its 
rotation,  two  explanations  may  be  offered,  as  in  the  case  of  variable 
stars  of  short  period  (Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  1881,  xvi.  257).     First, 
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that  Eros  is  darker  on  one  side  than  od  the  other,  as  is  prohahly 
the  case  with  lapetus,  the  outer  satellite  of  Saturn  ;  and  secondly, 
that  it  is  elongated,  or  double,  as  has  been  assumed  bj  M.  Andre 
and  others  (Astron.  Nach.  No.  3698).  In  the  first  ease,  the 
successive  maxima  would  always  have  the  same  intensity,  and 
would  succeed  each  other  at  equal  intervals  which  would  be  equal 
to  the  period  of  revolution.  The  same  would  be  true  for  the 
minima.  In  the  second  case,  if  the  two  bodies  differed  in  diameter, 
the  successive  maxima  and  minima  might  have  unequal  intensities, 
and  if  the  orbit  were  elliptical  the  intervals  between  them  would 
be  alternately  long  and  short.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with 
Eros,  and  the  first  hypothesis  seems  therefore  improbable. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  variation  in  light  is  caused  by  two 
similar  bodies  alternately  eclipsing  each  other,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  more  than  half  the  light  can  be  cut  off  in  each  case,  and  the 
minima  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  magnitude  fainter  than  tho 
maxima.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  assume  that  the  two  bodies 
are  of  unequal  brightness,  that  they  are  elongated,  or  that  we  have 
a  single  body  of  the  shape  of  a  dumb-bell.  Some  observers  have 
found  the  minima  two  magnitudes  fainter  than  the  maxima.  To 
account  for  this,  we  should  be  obliged  to  assume  that  one  axis  of 
the  body  was  six  times  as  long  as  that  at  right  angles  to  it. 
Observations  show  that  the  light  of  Eros  is  continually  varying, 
while  if  the  case  were  that  of  a  simple  eclipse,  as  in  the  stars  of 
the  Algol  type,  we  should  expect  that  it  would  retain  its  full 
brightness  for  a  large  portion  of  the  time. 

If  the  bodies  were  of  the  same  size,  and  the  orbit  circular,  it 
might  be  impossible,  from  the  light-curve,  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  hypotheses.  The  fourth  of  the  corrections  mentioned 
above,  however,  furnishes  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  them 
in  any  case.  If  the  body  is  dark  on  one  side,  the  time  of  revolution 
will  equal  the  interval  between  the  successive  maxima,  and  the 
correction  for  the  position  of  the  observer  will  be  proportional  to 
this  quantity.  If  then  the  position  changes  180°,  the  correction 
will  be  one-half  the  interval  between  the  successive  maxima.  In 
the  second  case,  the  time  of  revolution  will  be  double  this,  that 
is,  equal  to  the  interval  between  a  given  maximum  and  the  next 
but  one,  so  that  the  correction  for  position  will  now  be  twice  as 
great  as  before,  and  approximately  equal  to  the  interval  between 
the  successive  maxima. 

Much  material  already  exists  for  determining  the  constants 
mentioned  above.  Several  of  the  photographs  of  Eros  taken  in 
1893,  1894,  and  1896  had  an  exposure  of  an  hour  or  more. 
Owing  to  the  motion  of  Eros,  it  formed  a  trail  on  each  of  these 
plates,  which  in  some  cases  shows  distinct  variations  in  brightness. 
This  was  noticed  when  the  plates  were  first  examined,  but  was 
supposed  to  be  due  to  changes  in  the  haziness  of  the  air.  As  this 
is  an  easy  method  of  discovering  the  variability  of  an  asteroid,  it 
is  hoped  that  astronomers  engaged  in  a  photographic  search  for 
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such  objects  will  examine  carefully  all  trails,  to  detect  mny 
chaoges  in  intensity.  An  examination  of  forty-one  asteroid  trails 
photographed  with  the  Bruce  telescope,  seven  of  them  on  a  single 
plate,  failed  to  show,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  any  change 
beyond  that  apparently  due  to  varying  atmospheric  absorptien. 
Generally,  more  than  one  asteroid  appeared  on  each  plate,  and  in 
such  cases  all  showed  the  same  changes  in  intensity. 

E.  C.  FiCKSBiKe. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editors  of  •  Tlu  Observatory.' 

The  Eclipse  of  Agaihocles. 

6EKTL£M£y, — 

So  much  has  been  written  about  this  eclipse  that  it  is  with 
great  diffidence  that  I  add  a  few  words  more.  I  was  induced  so 
to  do  by  reading  the  late  Prof.  Freeman's  reference  to  it  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  History  0/ /Stci2y,  which  was  left  incomplete 
in  consequence  of  the  lamented  author's  death  in  1S92,  so  that  the 
latter  portion  was  brought  out  from  posthumous  manuscripts 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans,  M.A.,  Keeper  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum.  Chapter  xii.,  containing  the  account  of 
Agaihocles,  commences  on  p.  356  of  vol.  iv.,  and  his  first  expedition 
to  Africa  on  p.  400.  Agathocles  was  enabled  to  avoid  the  block- 
ading  fleet  of  the  Carthaginians  by  the  approach  of  a  convoy  of 
provision-ships,  which  they  went  to  intercept.  When  they  found 
that  Agathocles  had  sailed  from  the  harbour,  they  abandoned  that 
object  in  order  to  attack  him,  so  that  the  ships  probably  arrived 
safely,  as  the  American  provision-ships  did  at  Brest  in  1794, 
escaping  Lord  Howe's  fleet  in  consequence  of  its  attack  by  that 
of  the  French,  leading  to  the  famous  action  of  the  ist  of  June. 
Agathocles,  however,  escaped  under  the  darkness  of  the  night  and 
made  the  African  coast  after  a  six-days'  voyage.  On  the  next 
morning  after  he  left  Syracuse,  we  are  told,  both  by  Diodoms 
Siculus  and  Justin,  that  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun  overshadowed  them 
in  such  a  way  that  the  stars  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  night 
There  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  the  total  eclipse  of 
August  15,  B.C.  310.  But  there  has  been  some  discussion  as  to 
the  exact  place  in  which  the  eclipse  found  Agathocles  and  his 
fleet.  It  is  naturally  generally  supposed  that  he  rounded  at  some 
distance  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Sicily  and  approached  the 
Carthaginian  territory  in  that  direction.  Airy,  however,  in  hia  paper 
on  the  subject  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1853  (vol.  cxU^.  - 
part  2,  p.  187),  adopts  a  view  which,  he  says,  was  suggested  to  him  ^ 
by  J.  W.  Bosanquet,  that  Agathocles  passed  through  the  Straits  of  ^ 
Messina  and  along  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  finally  approaching^ 
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Africa  from  the  north-west.  For  the  adoption  of  this  longer  route 
he  gives  two  reasons.  First,  even  that  was  longer  than  a  six- 
days'  voyage  would  be  likely  to  have  occupied.  Secondly,  the 
provision-ships  in  all  probability  came  from  Gela,  and  therefore 
approached  Syracuse  from  the  south ;  the  Carthaginian  fleet  there- 
fore to  intercept  them  would  move  in  that  direction,  and  Aga- 
thodes  to  avoid  it  would  go  northerly.  That,  however,  would  look 
like  flight,  and  the  first  idea  of  the  Carthaginians,  when  they  saw 
that  he  had  left  the  harbour,  seems  to  have  been  that  Agathocles 
intended  to  offer  battle.  To  me  it  seems  most  likely  that  he 
simply  stood  out  to  sea  towards  the  east  (which  happened  to  be 
in  the  track  of  the  eclipse),  and  when  he  found  in  the  morning 
that  he  was  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  he  then  sailed  the 
nearest  way  to  Africa.  That  he  landed  near  Cape  Bon,  and  not, 
as  Baily  supposed,  much  further  to  the  soutli  in  the  Gulf  of  Khabes, 
I  believe  all  authorities  are  now  agreed.  As  regards  the  length  of 
time  occupied  in  the  voyage,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  Nearchos 
(whom  Agathocles  afterwards  sent  from  Tunis  to  Syracuse  to  con- 
vey the  news  of  his  victory)  took,  having  every  object  to  use  the 
utmost  speed,  nearly  as  long.  Before  Agathocles  landed  he  was 
attacked  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  both  Grote  and  Freeman 
assume  was  the  blockading  force  which  had  pursued  him ;  it  may, 
however,  have  been  a  different  fleet,  as  Airy  suggests.  Had  it  been 
the  same,  they  must  soon  have  conjectured  his  true  destination  ; 
had  it  been  different,  it  was  probably  smaller  and  more  easily 
beaten  off. 

The  question  of  the  route  is  of  interest  astronomically,  as  more 
nearly  fixing  the  path  of  the  Moon's  shadow.  Prof.  Ginzel 
makes  it  in  his  map  pass  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Sicily  and  then 
in  a  direction  slightly  north  of  east  to  Greece,  the  central  line 
passing  near  Syracuse  and  then  to  northern  Greece  and  over  the 
^gean  Sea  to  Asia  Minor.  In  any  case,  Agathocles  must  for  some 
minutes  have  been  immersed  in  the  shadow. 

It  is  perhaps  a  small  matter,  but  astronomers,  like  other  people, 
may  as  well  get  what  amusement  they  can  out  of  their  work,  and 
it  does  excite  a  smile  to  find  the  extraordinary  remarks  sometimes 
made  by  even  great  writers  when  out  of  their  own  line.  Prof. 
Freeman  once  wrote  me,  in  answer  to  a  communication  respecting 
a  comet,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  astronomy  ;  and  in  a  note  on 
oar  present  subject  at  p.  401  he  writes:  "Dr.  Julius  Zech  fixes 
the  date  as  *  Aug.  14,  —309.'  By  309,  however,  he  appears  to  mean 
B.C.  310  (according  to  the  antiquated  French  way  of  reckoning), 
and  thus  differs  from  other  astronomers  by  a  day  only."  That 
— 309= B.C.  310,  and  that  astronomers  of  all  nationalities  do  and 
must  take  it  so,  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Freeman  ;  also 
Aoensi  14  is  astronomical  reckoning  for  the  morning  of  August  15 
eivil  reckoning.  Tours  faithfully, 

Blaekheftth,  1901,  April  30.  W.  T.  LtwN. 
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Velocity  of  a  Persei  in  the  Line  of  Sight. 

Gentlemen, — 

In  the  Observatory  for  May  1901  (No.  305),  Mr.  W.  W. 
Campbell  publishes  the  observations  of  a  Persei  obtained  with  the 
Mills  spectrograph,  which  do  not  afford  any  evidence  of  variable 
velocity  of  the  star  in  the  line  of  sight.  The  observations  of 
a  Persei,  made  at  Potsdam  soon  after  Mr.  Newall's  announcement 
of  the  variable  velocity  of  the  star,  had  the  same  results,  which  I 
published  in  Sitzuhgitherichte  der  Jcimigl.  Freussischen  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin,  Januar  1901. 

Since  a  good  many  of  the  separate  copies  of  my  paper  which  I 
sent  by  post  to  foreign  astronomers  seem  to  have  been  lost,  I 
should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  reprint  my 
results. 

Obsen'ations  of  a  Persei. 


Date, 
I 900-1901. 

Potsdam 
M.T. 

Velocity 
reL  to  (5*. 

Red.  to  0. 

Velocity 
red.  to  0. 

Deo.  13 

h     m 
7     56 
7     " 
5      7 
5      5 
9     >7 
5    »i 
5      5 
5      I 
5     >o 
5       I 
4    55 

km. 
+  7-8 
4-  6-2 
+  8-8 
4-10-6 
+  9-3 

+  IO-2 

+  I4-4 
+  13-4 
+  12-6 

+  14-4 
+  138 
+  I6-6 

+  16-9 

km. 

""  ^'t 

-  9-8 

-11-4 

—  12*2 
-127 
-13-0 
-168 
-17-2 

-19-4 
-19-5 

km. 

—  2-6 

-r6 

-49 
~3'4 
-•4'4 
-2-8 

-2-6 

14. 

18 

20 

21 

22 

Jan.     I 

2 

1 

A 

c 

Q 

0 

-3'22 

These  results  may  be  considered  as  preliminary  ones  in  regard 
to  the  absolute  value  of  the  velocity,  because  I  have  measured  the 
plates  under  the  microscope  only  in  one  direction. 

Potadam  Roy.  Obserratory,  H.  C.  VoGKL. 

190X,  May  14. 

Nova  Persei, 
Gentlemen, — 

Four  of  my  observations  of  the  magnitude  of  the  new  star 
given  below  are  available  for  filling  up  gaps  in  the  list  of  magni- 
tudes on  p.  207,  viz.,  those  of  April  3,  6,  13,  and  14.  That  of 
April  3  supplies  an  apparently  missing  minimum.  It  was  obtained 
(with  the  aid  of  a  binocular)  with  some  diiBculty,  on  account  of 
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the  full  Moon,  but  I  think  ifc  cannot  be  much  in  error.  The  other 
observations  are  given  for  comparison.  All  agree  very  well  with 
the  magnitudes  given  on  p.  207,  except  that  of  March  25  ;  but 
perhaps  when  the  time  is  taken  into  consideration  this  discrepancy 
may  disappear  to  some  extent. 

Further  observation  has  been  impossible  here,  as  the  Nova  now 
goes  below  the  horizon  before  dark. 

The  comparison-stars  used  were  c,  5,  v,  32  (Z),  30,  and  ^6 
Persei ;.  H.P.  magnitudes. 


Date. 

G.M.T. 

Mng. 

Date. 

G.M.T. 

Mag. 

March   7  

8  

12  

'3  

«4  

16  

20  

8.30 
10.00 
9.00 
8.40 
8.30 
840 
840 

30 

3*3 
3-8 
3-8 
3*9 
3-8 

March  24  

»5  

April     3  

4  

6  

«3  

H  

9.00 
10.35 
10.00 
9.00 
8.50 
9.00 
9.15 

The  Nova  was  very  near  the  (mountain)  horizon  when  the  last 
observation  given  was  made,  but  I  beUeve  it  to  be  reliable. 

Tours  sincerely, 
3iadeira,  1901,  May  13.  Wm.  AndebSON. 


The  Great  Inequaliiy  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

Gektlemek, — 

The  discovery  of  the  great  inequality  between  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  is  sometimes  attributed  to  Halley,  who  has  a  remark  in  the 
^  Astronomical  Tables,'  published  some  years  after  bis  death,  on 
the  lengthening  and  accelerating  of  the  motions  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  he  suggests 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  those  planets  were  in  conjunction  in  the 
year  1683.  "If,"  he  says,  "the  same  happen  again  and  again, 
when  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  in  conjunction  m  Leo,  we  may  justly 
hope  that  the  errors  we  find  in  their  motions,  as  they  are  owing 
only  to  the  joint  efficacy  of  these  Centers,  at  length  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  Newtonian  Geometry.  But  if  not,  or  if  the  Periods 
should  prove  longer  where  they  are  now  the  shortest,  or  the  con- 
trary, there  must  be  some  extrinsic  cause,  of  which  we  are  now 
ignorant." 

It  was  left  for  Laplace  to  explain  how  the  near  commensurability 
of  the  periods  of  these  planets  produced,  in  accordance  with  the 
Newtonian  law,  that  periodical  oscillation  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  great  inequality.    A  similar  one,  of  smaller  amount, 
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between  the  motions  of  the  Earth  and  Venus,  called  their  long 
inequality,  was  long  aften^ards  pointed  out  by  Airy, 

Newton  himself,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  the  mutual  effects  of  the  attractions  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  when  these  were  increased  by  their  coming  into  con- 
junction. According  to  M.  Sigorgne,  this  convinced  even  Flam- 
steed  at  last  of  the  truth  of  the  Newtonian  theory.  In  the  preface 
to  his. 'Institutions  Newtoniennes,'  second  edition  (1769),  p.  xxxix, 
after  speaking  of  the  comparatively  small  effects  of  the  per- 
turbations produced  by  Mars,  the  Earth,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  he 
says : — 

''  U  n'en  est  pas  de  mdme  de  Satume  et  de  Jupiter.  La  masse 
de  celui-ci  est  si  grande,  que  le  calcul  d^montre  qu'elle  doit  operer 
des  effets  sensibles  sur  le  mouvement  de  Saturue  dans  le  terns  de 
leur  conjonction.  Newton  en  avert  it  les  Astronomes  Flamsteed  et 
Hallm.  Mais  le  premier  n*eut  aucune  f  oi  h.  la  prediction  :  cependant 
le  tenis  de  la  conjonction  de  ces  deux  planetes  arriva ;  on  fit  pour 
la  premiere  fois  cette  observation  singuliere,  et  le  calcul  fut  v^rifie. 
Cela  valut  h,  la  Philosophie  Newtonienne  le  suffrage  d*un  aussi 
grand  Astronome  que  FlamsUed.  Eut-il  ^tc  possible  qu'il  ne  se 
tut  point  rendu  ?  " 

It  certainly  would  seem  from  passages  in  Flamsteed's  letters  to 
Sharp,  dated  March  2,  1707-8,  and  September  20,  17 10  (Baily's 
*  Flamsteed,'  pp.  266,  277),  that  he  did  at  last  perceive  something 
of  the  way  in  which  gravitation  acts,  though  we  roust  probably 
conclude  with  Whewell  (*  Newton  and  Flamsteed,'  p.  7)  that  he 
"  never  fully  accepted  Newton's  theory,  nor  comprehended  its 
nature,"  but  " . .  . .  understood  by  theory  only  a  mode  of  expressing 
laws  of  phenomena,  not  a  new  generalisation  by  which  such  laws 
are  referred  to  a  physical  cause!*  Hence  it  might  have  been  that 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  perceived  that  the  exactness  of  the  theory 
was  not  affected  by  the  fact  that,  in  working  out  lunar  and  planetary- 
tables  therefrom,  it  was  necessary  accurately  to  determine  the 
masses  as  well  as  distances  of  the  attracting  bodies,  which  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  long-continued  observations. 

Tours  faithfully, 

Bkckbeath,  1901,  May  22.  W.  T.  LYinST. 

P.S. — It  may  be  worth  while  to  correct  here  an  error  of 
Delambre,  who  in  his  '  Histoire  de  I'Astronomie  au  dix-huitieme 
sickile,'  p.  100,  referring  to  the  'Historia  Coelestis  Britannica,' 
writes : — 

"  L'edition  est  dediee  au  roi  George,  par  Marguerite  Flamsteed, 
veuve,  et  Jacques  Hodgson. 

"  Je  croyois  que  cette  veuve  ctait  celle  de  Flamsteed;  mais  le 
Dictionnaire  historique  dit  que  Flamsteed  mourut  dans  le  celibat. 
Alors  Marguerite  serait  probablement  la  soeur  ou  une  autre  parente 
de  Flamsteed." 

His  widow,  however,  notwithstanding  the  '  Dictionnaire/  she 
certainly  was. — W.  T.  L. 
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Republication  of  Astronomical  Papers, 

Gentlemen, — 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  remarks  in  your  last  number  on  the 
republication  of  astronomical  papers  in  the  Astronomical  Journal. 
Such  republication  is  often  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  readers  of 
the  journal.  But  I  hope  it  will  not  be  contined  to  recent  papers. 
For  example,  I  have  never  seen  the  paper  in  which  Mr.  H.  J^ane 
is  said  to  have  proved  that  if  the  Sun  were  gaseous  throughout, 
its  temperature  would  rise  while  it  was  contracting  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  heat.  This  result  is  so  startling  that  1  think  many 
persons  beside  myself  would  wish  to  see  the  reasoning  by  which  it 
is  arrived  at.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  contraction  of  the  gas  only 
sets  in  when  the  temperature  is  lowered,  and  ceases  when  the 
temperature  ceases  to  fall.  (1  do  not  deny,  however,  that  the 
heat  generated  by  the  falling-in  of  the  particles  towards  the  centre 
of  gravity  may  greatly  retard  the  cooling  process.) 

This  is  one  example  out  of  many.  Most  of  your  readers  have 
read  in  text-books  a  statement  that  somebody  has  proved  some- 
thing, often  without  any  reference,  and  when  a  reference  is  given 
it  is  perhaps  to  some  publication  which  is  practically  unprocurable. 
Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  republish  a  number  of  papers  in 
which  important  results  are  supposed  to  have  been  established, 
but  which  originally  appeared  in  periodicals  not  easily  procurable, 
and  of  which  the  books  in  ordinary  use  only  give  the  results  ?  I 
confess  that  in  some  cases  which  1  have, examined  1  think  there 
has  been  too  great  readiness  to  accept  such  results  as  beyond 
question,  and  that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  analyses  and 
arguments  which  have  hitherto  been  submitted  to  only  a  small 
circle  of  astronomical  readers  should  be  submitted  to  criticism  in  a 
work  which  is  more  generally  read.  Truly  yours, 

Dublin,  1901,  May  13.  W.  H.  S.  MONCC 


OBSERVATORIES. 

TJniveesitt  Obsbbvatoby,  Oxfobd.  —  It  has  been  already 
explained  in  this  magazine  that  the  Savilian  l^rofessor  does  not 
yet  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  house  attached  to  his  observatory, 
but  his  report  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1901,  shows  that  he 
has  been  able  to  effect  oertain  structural  and  decorative  alterations. 
The  electric  light  is  being  put  into  the  observatory,  and  a  new 
dome,  23  j  feet  in  diameter,  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Cooke  and 
Sons  in  the  months  May  to  August  1900,  over  the  Astrographic 
Equatorial,  the  following  facts  about  which  are  of  interest : — 

The  shutter  opening  is  7^  feet  at  the  horizon  and  3I  feet  at  the  lenith.  The 
dome  can  be  completelj  rotated  in  two  minutes,  but  this  inTolves  some  exertion, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  inoonrenient  position  in  which  the  turning  eear  is  placed, 
7^  feet  aboTe  the  floor.    The  UfA,  however,  that  anj  portion  of  the  sky  can  be 
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reached  from  any  other  in  less  than  one  minute  is  sufficient.  The  dome  weighs 
four  tons,  and  is  consequently  steadjin  hiffh  wind.  Duringthe  gale  last  December 
not  the  slightest  motion  was  noticed.  On  toe  other  hand,  the  wide  shutter  openins 
renders  the  telescope  liable  to  disturbance  from  wind,  which  was  nerer  noticed 
with  the  old  dome.  As  regards  vibration  from  other  causes,  jumping  on  the 
floor  causes  no  perceptible  tremor  in  a  star-image.  But  if  the  dome  be  touched 
(as,  for  instance,  if  the  cog-wheel  of  the  turning  gear  be  turned  through  the 
"  slack  "  between  one  tooth  and  the  next,  without  actually  moving  the  dome) 
the  star-image  dances  wildly.  This  means  that  the  vibration  traveu  down  the 
wall  carrying  the  dome  to  the  foundations,  through  the  ground  to  the  founda- 
tions of  the  telescope  pier,  and  up  through  this  pier  (23  feet  high)  to  the 
telescope.  The  pier  is,  of  course,  isolated  from  the  floor,  and  jumping  on  the 
floor  seems  to  shake  neither  telescope  nor  walls.  As  a  curiosity  it  may  be 
remarked  that,  when  the  opening  of  tne  dome  is  pointed  to  Norham  Gardens, 
the  other  side  focusses  a  most  elaborate  echo,  whicn  will  repeat  correctly  twenty 
or  thirty  syllables. 

Owing  to  interruption  of  the  photographic  work  by  the  erection 
of  this  dome,  and  the  necessity  for  observing  Eros  and  the  new 
star  in  Perseus,  the  record  of  the  work  on  the  *  Astrographic  Cata- 
logue '  is  not  quite  so  full  as  usual,  but  a  considerable  amount  has 
been  done.  According  to  Prof.  Turner's  convenient  schedule,  the 
total  for  last  year  was  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  work  on  the 
Catalogue,  which  brings  the  amount  now  done  to  72  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  The  printing  of  the  Catalogue  is  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Delegates  of  the  University  Press.  No  chart-plates 
have,  we  believe,  yet  been  taken  at  Oxford,  and  the  Savilian  Pro- 
fessor hints  that  if  these  and  their  reproduction  are  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Oxford  Zone  the  work  should  be  considered  a 
national  one,  and  the  Government  should  find  the  money.  The 
University  Observatory  has  taken  part  in  the  campaign  for  finding 
the  parallax  of  Eros,  and  contributes  114  plates  with  757  separate 
exposures.  300  images  of  Eros  with  the  stars  around  it  have  been 
measured  involving  22,000  separate  measures. 

Prof.  Turner  explains  why  he  did  not  go  to  Sumatra  to  observe 
the  eclipse — the  essential  reason  being  that  there  are  statutory 
difficulties  in  obtaining  leave  of  absence  for  an  aggregate  period 
of  more  than  eight  weeks  in  two  consecutive  years,  and  the  eclipse 
journey  with  that  of  last  year  would  have  more  than  covered  that 
period. 


PUBLICATIONS, 

Gbebnwich  Second  Ten-Ybab  Cataxogub  of  6892  Stabs  fob 
1890. — In  the  contemplation  of  a  new  Star-Catnlogue  the  funda- 
mental considerations  that  suggest  themselves  are  of  three  distinct 
classes,  and  refer  to  subject-matter,  quality,  an  I  quantity,  though 
there  may  be  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  import- 
ance of  these  considerations. 

As  to  subject-matter,  which  in  many,  if   not    all,  previous 
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Greenwich  Catalogues  has  been  practically  ignored  in  writing  the 
Introduction,  so  that  the  student  has  been  rather  at  a  loss  to  find 
reasons  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  particular  stars,  we  have  in 
the  present  work  a  statement  of  scope,  which,  though  it  points 
out  an  omission  mentioned  below,  is  certainly  an  advance. ' 

Leaving  out  fundamental  stars,  a  large  number  of  which  are  an 
essential  in  any  fundamental  catalogue,  we  infer  that  the  original 
scheme  of  the  work  was  the  re-observation  of  Groombridge's  stars, 
which  had  once  been  done  at  the  Eadcliffe  Observatory  for  the 
epoch  1845  (Groombridge's  epoch  being  18 10),  supplemented  by 
a  large  number  of  fairly  bright  stars  in  other  parts  of  the  sky, 
Groombridge's  being  mostly  circumpolar. 

The  following  passage —  "  Of  the  4243  stars  in  Groombridge's 
Catalogue,  3645  are  contained  in  this  catalogue,  and  the  remainder, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  been  observed  in  the  preceding  Ten- 
Year  or  Nine- Year  Catalogues  " — requires  explanation.  It  may 
fairly  be  asked  why  it  should  have  been  thought  not  worth  while 
to  include  the  whole  number  in  the  present  catalogue,  and  why  in 
any  case  the  ^*  few  exceptions,"  supposing  the  stars  to  have  a  real 
existence,  were  permitted. 

If  one  may  hazard  a  conjecture,  it  would  be  that  since  the  total 
number  of  stars  in  the  previous  Ten- Year  Catalogue  was  only 
4059,  which  represented  a  great  advance  on  its  predecessors,  it 
was  thought  to  be  too  high  an  aim  to  include  the  whole  of  Groom- 
bridge's  stars,  and  that  the  exceptions  referred  to  were  accidental. 

Besides  these  Groombridge  stars,  it  appears  that  several  hundred 
stars  were  included  whose  positions  were  required  as  guiding-stars 
for  the  Astrographic  Equatorial  or  as  comparison-stars  for  comets, 
or  which  had  been  occulted  by  the  Moon,  also  zodiacal  stars, 
southern  stars  observed  for  refraction,  and  340  Fiazzi  stars. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  observations,  a  casual  glance  at  the 
diagrams  which  form  the  frontispiece  will  show  how  effective  has 
been  the  device  of  12-hour  groups,  first  introduced  in  the  Nine- 
Year  Catalogue,  for  correcting  the  Standard  Bight  Ascensions  of 
the  clock-stars.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  this  is  entirely  due 
to  an  improvement  in  the  observations,  or  in  the  standard  E.A.'s, 
as  very  possibly  something  is  due  to  the  increased  numbers  and 
proportions  of  stars  in  12-hour  groups,  the  figures  being  for  1880, 
3223  out  of  7904,  and  for  1890,  6128  out  of  12599.  If  the  other 
observations  of  Bight  Ascension  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  clock- 
stars, there  would  seem  to  be  very  little  fault  to  find  with  them, 
though  they  suffer,  according  to  the  Introduction,  from  the  very 
small  efEect  of  an  erroneous  collimation,  from  a  diurnal  variation 
of  level  error  (which,  though  small,  would  very  possibly  account 
for  the  B— D.  discordance  in  B.A.  which  is  noted),  and  from 
possible  diurnal  variation  in  azimuth  also,  since  the  azimuth 
error  is  said  to  depend  essentially  on  double  transits  of  Polaris. 
The  equinox  of  this  catalogue  is  that  of  the  Greenwich  1872 
catalogue,  carried  on  by  the  use  of  Struve-Feters  precessions  and 
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Auwers-Bradley  proper  motions.  A  correction  to  this  aero  has 
been  found  each  year  from  the  observations  of  the  Sun,  which 
show  in  the  mean  a  correction  +o*-047  to  be  applied  to  the  Bight 
AscenBions  of  this  r*atalogue  ;  but  as  personality  may  have  a  large 
share  in  causing  this  quantity,  it  has  not  been  applied. 

In  polar  distance  the  observations  suffer  slightly  from  the 
diurnal  variation  of  the  nadiivpoint,  from  the  much-discussed 
li— D  discordance  (which  is  here  treated  at  length,  but  which  may- 
well  be  made  up  of  too  many  small  quantities  to  be  allowed  for  by 
a  simple  rule),  and  from  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  deter- 
mination of  co-latitude  and  to  the  refraction-tables.  Thene 
drawbacks  are,  however,  very  small,  and  are  well  known  to  exist 
in  every  transit-circle  catalogue  up  to  the  present  time — ^though 
there  is  hope  for  the  future,  especially  in  the  direction  of  the 
determination  of  azimuth-error,  co-latitude,  and  refraction. 

An  exhaustive  discussion  is  given  of  the  discordances  of  obser- 
vations above  and  below  pole,  and  of  discordances  between  the 
present  Catalogue,  Newcomb's  Pundamental  Catalogue,  the  Cape 
Catalogue,  and  EadclifEe  Catalogue  of  the  same  epoch,  and  the 
various  Astronomische  Gesellschaft  Catalogues  for  1875,  ^^^  some 
others. 

As  regards  quantity,  the  number  of  stars  (6892)  speaks  for  itself, 
especially  after  a  short  analysis  of  some  of  the  figures. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  observations  of  the  clock- 
stars has  been  referred  to  above,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  there 
are  only  about  20  places  depending  on  single  observations  in  the 
present  catalogue,  as  against  about  150  in  the  First  Ten -Year 
Catalogue,  which  contained  in  addition  nearly  30  stars  observed 
in  only  one  element. 

Other  steps  in  advance  are  not  wanting.  A  banning  has 
been  made  with  the  determination  of  proper  motion  for  174 
Groombridge  stars,  and  some  definite  attention  has  been  paid  to  a 
few  well-known  binary  stars,  besides  which  known  doable  stars 
to  the  number  of  about  250  are  noted  as  such  in  the  catalogue 
itself. 


The  Total  Solab  Eclipse,  1900  *. — The  B.  A.  A.  were  nnable 
on  this  occasion  to  arrange  for  a  special  steamer  to  convey  the 
observers  to  their  various  destinations.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  have  made  it  easier  to  carry  out  systematic  series  of  obser- 
vations, as  was  done  in  1896,  when  the  field  of  operations  was 
carefully  mapped  out  during  the  voyage,  and  large  numbers  of 
volunteers  were  found  to  assist  in  the  various  researches.  But  in 
1900  the  parties  were  very  scattered,  and  there  was  little  oppor- 
tunity of  co-operation,  so  that  each  party  carried  on  its  operations 

*  Report  of  the  Expeditions  organized  hj  the  British  Astronomical  Aiisocia- 
lion.    £dited  by  £.  Walter  Maunder.    Knawled^  Office.    Price  75.  6d, 
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independently  o£  the  others.  The  stations  occupied  by  the 
Association  were  (i)  Wadesboro',  U.S.A.,  (2)  E.M.S.  'Austral' 
off  Portugal,  (3)  Ovar,  (4)  Plasencia,  (5)  Navalmoral,  (6)  Manza- 
nares,  (7)  Elche,  (8)  Algiers,  (9)  Cape  Matifou.  This  volume  aims 
at  being  not  a  mere  dry  summary  of  results,  but  a  popular  and 
readable  narrative.  Hence  about  one-third  of  the  book  is  taken 
up  with  incidents  of  the  journeys  of  various  parties,  and  the  places 
of  interest  visited.  Many  excellent  photographs  of  these  are 
reproduced,  the  book  thus  serving  to  the  observers  themselves  as 
an  admirable  memento  of  the  expedition.  We  may  quote  an 
amusing  little  anecdote  which  Mr.  Bacon  tells  against  himself. 
They  were  crossing  Virginia  by  night  in  a  Pullman  car :  "  I  saw  a 
burst  of  meteors  twisting  in  erratic  courses,  much  as  I  had  seen 
them  on  a  memorable  occasion  from  a  lofty  balloon.  ...  1  shouted 
this  intelligence  aloud  ....  meeting,  however,  with  a  rebuke  from 
our  dusky  and  amused  conductor,  'Dem  are  lightning  bugs  (fire- 
flies), sah.*" 

All  the  parties  speak  of  the  great  courtesy  with  which  they 
were  everywhere  received,  in  spite  of  the  friction  which  the  war 
was  supposed  to  produce.  The  Portuguese  Government  may 
perhaps  be  singled  out  for  special  mention ;  *'  They  franked  all 
our  instruments,  lending  tents,  railing  off  spaces  for  us,  and 
telling  off  guards.  .  .  .  They  gave  us  first-class  free  passes  over  all 
the  lines  in  Portugal." 

The  account  of  the  eclipse  proper  begins  with  the  times  of 
contact.  A  large  number  of  observations  (not  all  by  members  of 
the  B.  A.  A.)  are  collected  by  Mr.  Whitmell.  The  Moon  was 
evidently  not  more  than  3"  or  thereabouts  from  the  tabular  place, 
but  the  N.  A.  duration  of  totality  was  certainly  too  long,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out. 

The  next  section  is  "  Drawings  of  the  Corona  "  by  H.  B^eatley 
Moore.  There  is  no  doubt  that  corona-drawing  has  improved  in 
accuracy  of  late  years.  It  may  be  that  the  draughtsmen  are  more 
careful,  knowing  that  the  photographs  will  detect  their  mistakes, 
or  there  may  be  greater  familiarity  with  the  various  coronal  types. 
The  eleven  drawings  that  are  reproduced,  though  at  first  sight 
very  dissimilar,  are  seen  on  examination  to  agree  in  essentials, 
though,  as  is  almost  inevitable  in  such  hurried  work,  mistakes  occur 
in  the  proportions  of  the  various  parts.  They  are  combined  in  a 
heautiful  drawing  bv  Mr.  Moore,  which  is  in  very  satis&ctory 
agreement  with  Mr.  Wesley's  combination-picture  from  the  photo- 
graphs. The  eye  has  on  this  occasion  beaten  the  camera,  the 
western  streamer  having  been  seen  distinctly  beyond  Mercury  by 
more  than  one  observer,  while  none  of  the  photographs  seem  to 
show  it  as  far  as  Mercury. 

Mr.  Wesley  concludes,  from  a  comparison  of  the  American 
photographs  with  the  others,  that  no  perceptible  change  took  place 
in  the  corona  in  2^  hours.  He  discusses  the  curious  dark  rays, 
which  are  plainly  shown  on  some  of  the  photographs,  and  which 
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have  been  thought  to  indicate  some  dark  absorbing  matter.  Some- 
what similar  structures  appear  on  the  photographs  of  187 1,  1896, 
1898. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maunder  note  that  the  rod-like  outer  rays  could 
not  be  traced  to  more  than  half  the  distance  shown  in  1898. 
This  was  probably  due  both  to  real  faintness  in  the  corona  and 
greater  sky  illumination. 

The  book  also  deals  with  shadow-bands,  Bail/s  beads,  stars 
observed  daring  totality,  meteorological  observations,  colours  on 
land  and  sky,  <&c.  On  all  of  these  heads  interesting  and  useful 
observations  were  made. 

The  book,  while  not  recording  any  very  sensational  discovery, 
may  claim  to  be  a  record  of  a  large  amount  of  careful  and  pains- 
taking work,  and  no  one  who  is  interested  in  solar  eclipses  should 
fail  to  procure  it. 


A  Manual  of  Elbmektaby  Science*. — A  member  of  the 
British  Astronomical  Association  is  reported  to  have  read  a  paper 
at  a  recent  meeting  criticizing  the  average  text-book  on  astronomy, 
which  gives  its  readers  dry  facts  of  little  use  to  them  when  con- 
fronted with  the  actual  facts  of  Nature.  It  occurred  to  us  that 
this  gentleman  was  creating  his  own  bogey  in  order  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  demolishing  it,  or  else  his  choice  of  books  had  been 
injudicious.  We  would  recommend  to  his  notice  the  book  now 
before  us,  by  Prof.  Gregory  and  Mr.  Simmons,  which  he  may  find 
more  to  his  taste.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  devoted 
respectively  to  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Astronomy.  The  first  two 
of  these  are  scarcely  in  our  province,  but  it  occurs  to  us  that  in 
the  earlier  chapters  there  is  much  which  is  too  elementary, 
although,  as  the  book  is  evidently  intended  to  help  persons  to  pass 
certain  examinations,  the  authors  are,  no  doubt,  well  advised  in 
making  it  so.  To  the  section  on  A^stronomy  we  can  give  un- 
quaUfied  praise.  It  opens  with  a  chapter  by  the  aid  of  which 
anyone  can  easily  learn  the  names  of  the  stars  and  the  constella- 
tion figures  in  the  sky,  so  that  he  may  emulate  Mr.  Anderson  in 
his  recent  discovery,  and  which  will  give  him  much  useful  inform- 
ation about  the  scheme  of  star-magnitudes  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  pick  up  elsewhere.  The  other  chapters  give  excellent 
explanations  of  the  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  with 
very  intelligible  diagrams,  of  which  we  would  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  that  on  p.  369,  explaining  why  a  different  set  of  stars  is 
seen  in  the  sky  at  diflterent  times  of  the  year.  We  can  safely 
recommend  this  book  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  get  a  sound 
practical  knowledge  of  science  in  its  elementary  stages. 

*  By  R  A.  Gregory,  F.B.A.8.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Queen's  College, 
London,  and  A.  T.  Simuions,  B.Sc.    London  :  Macmillan,  1901. 
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GoMKT  Notes.  —  The  bright  comet  (a  1901)  disco7ered  hj 
Mr.  Halls  oa  April  23  was  independently  discovered  bj  Mr. 
Tattersall,  of  Cape  Leeuwin,  West  Australia,  and  bj  Mr.  Nichol- 
son, of  South  Madagascar.  Much  uncertainty  prevailed  for  some 
time  about  its  movements,  in  consequence  of  various  conflicting 
reports.  The  reported  observation  at  Yerkes,  referred  to  in  our 
columns  last  month,  proved  to  have  been  erroneous.  The  object 
they  observed  may  have  been  a  comet,  but  it  cannot  have  been  this 
one.  For  this  comet  was  13^  south  of  the  Sun  at  the  time  when 
they  reported  it  15°  to  the  north  of  it. 

Mr.  Chambers  reported  that  he  had  seen  the  comet *s  tail  due 
east  at  3  a.m.  on  May  i.  But  this  observation  also  is  incompatible 
with  the  subsequently  ascertained  place  of  the  comet.  In  fact  it 
was  an  evening,  not  a  moniing  star  at  that  date. 

Several  reported  observations  in  England  given  in  the  daily  press 
must  also  be  set  down  as  erroneous.  No  genuine  observation  of 
the  comet  seems  to  have  been  made  further  north  than  the  Lick 
Observatory,  where  it  was  observed  on  May  15.  In  these  latitudes 
the  comet  has  only  been  above  the  horizon  in  daylight  or  bright 
twilight,  and  as  its  brightness  has  enormously  diminished,  and  is 
still  doing  so,  there  seems  no  possibility  of  its  being  observed 
here. 

The  comet  was  observed  in  the  evening  early  in  May  at  the  Cape 
and  Arequipa,  and  these  observations  enabled  an  approximate  orbit 
to  be  deduced.  The  following  elements  are  by  Prof.  Kreutz,  and 
are  based  on  Cape  observations  of  April  24,  May  3  and  4 : — 
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This  ephemeris  shows  that  even  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the 
comet  will  again  be  lort  in  the  sunshine  soon  after  the  middle  of 
June.    Its  brightness,  taking  that  at  discovery  as  unity,  is 

0*03    on  May  24,  |  0*005  ^^  ^^^^^  ^9* 

0*008  on  June  11, 
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The  comet  may  possibly  be  picked  up  with  large  instruments  in 
August  or  September,  but  it  will  be  very  faint. 

In  the  early  days  of  its  appearance  it  was  evidently  such  a 
striking  object  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  casual 
observer. 

The  Journal  of  the  B,  A.  A,^  No.  7,  contains  a  letter  from 
W.  Gr.  Levander,  who  is  with  the  forces  near  Mafeking,  stating 
that  the  comet  was  a  beautiful  object  just  above  the  rising  Sun  on 
the  mornings  of  April  24  and  25. 

But  when  it  became  an  evening  object  observations  were 
naturally  more  numerous.  A  telegram  from  Fenm  stated  that 
the  comet  had  been  observed  on  board  ship  in  the  Bed  Sea. 

A  rough  sketch  taken  in  St.  Helena  on  May  5,  which  we  have 
seen,  shows  two  narrow  straight  tails  inclined  some  ic°  to  one 
another  and  some  10^  in  length,  with  a  darker  region  between. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Maunder  and  Mr.  Claxton  photographed 
it  in  Mauritius  at  about  the  same  time,  and  stated  that  there  were 
three  tails,  the  longest  some  15°  in  length. 

The  nucleus  seems  to  have  been  small  and  stellar,  thus  admitting 
of  accurate  observation. 

The  Times  of  May  18  contains  the  following  message,  reported 
to  have  been  sent  from  Louis  Botha  to  his  followers  : — 

He  owned  be  had  thought  of  making  peace  with  Lord  Kitchener,  but  thanked 
God  that  he  had  rejected  his  terms.  In  1881  a  blood-red  comet  appeared, 
meaning  war ;  the  comet  now  seen  was  white  and  signified  peace,  whieh  woald 
shortly  be  giTen  them,  and  with  it  independence. 

The  erroneous  statement  which  appeared  in  the  daily  papers 
that  the  motion  early  in  May  was  north-west,  seems  to  us.  to  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  tail  was  pointing  south-east.  It  is 
natural  for  a  novice  to  infer  from  the  appearance  that  the  comet 
is  moving  head  first,  and  "  carries  its  tail  behind  it,"  whereas,  of 
course,  in  receding  from  the  Sun  the  tail  goes  first. 

Ait.  Joum.  496-97  contains  definitive  elements  of  Comet 
1894  II.  (GaJe),  by  Henry  A.  Peck. 

The  number  of  observations  exceeds  500,  the  limiting  dates 
being  1894  April  2  and  August  21.  We  must  take  most  serious 
exception  to  one  point  in  the  computation  : — "  Whenever  a  cor- 
rection of  the  time  of  observation  would  harmonize  otherwise 
discordant  data,  this  has  been  done  without  calling  attention  to 
the  fact."  It  seen) 8  to  us  only  legitimate  to  alter  a  time  after  con- 
sulting the  original  observer,  who  is  pretty  certain  that  the  altera- 
tion is  right.  Even  in  this  case  the  alteration  should  be  fully  noted. 
But  to  alter  a  time  arbitrarily,  without  any  note,  merely  to  make 
different  observations  fit  better,  is  most  flagrant  "  cooking  ^  ;  in 
our  complete  ignorance  of  how  many  times  this  objectionable 
process  has  been  carried  out,  we  necessarily  view  the  entire  com- 
putation with  some  suspicion.    It  is  far  better  to  reject  discordant 
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observations  altogether  than  to  make  arbitrary  corrections  to 
them. 

Pt?rtarbation8  by  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Earth  have  been 
applied. 

We  give  his  orbit  below,  the  elements  being  affected  by  an  un- 
certain variable  dy,  whose  most  probable  value  he  considers  to  be 
—  40".  We  give  Dr.  Roseby's  elements  for  comparison ;  these  were 
deduced  from  a  much  smaller  number  of  observations,  ranging  over 
only  2^  months  {Monthly  Notices^  March  1896): — 

Peck.  Roaeby. 

T    1894  Apr.  13*4069  4-0-0004  (fy  Apr.  i3'3933  G.M.T. 

«    324®  11' 22"- 5  4-i'2orfv  324**  11'  4o"*s] 

Q   206     23    53  -o  --o*53  fiv  206     24    II  '9  1 1894*0. 

i 86     59    i8  -2  H-o-85(iv  86     58    55*7] 

q. 0*983093  -♦-•0000013  rfv  0*983034 

e     0*991121   -i-*ooooo28  rfv  0990177 

Period   ...       1143  jears  (for  dp  =  —40")  looi  years. 

It  ^ill  be  seen  that  the  adoption  of  the  value  -  40"  for  dv  will 
bring  the  two  orbits  into  almost  perfect  accord,  which  is  satis- 
factory. There  would  seem  to  be  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
ellipticity  of  the  orbit.  Mr.  Peck  proposes  to  examine  the 
planetary  perturbations  previous  to  discovery,  to  see  if  they  will 
explain  the  divergence  from  a  parabola.  A.  C.  D.  C. 

MiwoR  Planet  Notes.— According  to  Prof.  Wendell,  of  Harvard 
Observatory,  the  variation  in  light  of  Eros  bad  become  zero  on 
May  8.  This  rather  favours  the  hypothesis  of  the  planet  being 
double  or  dumb-bell-shaped,  and  that  the  Earth  is  no  longer  in 
the  plane  of  motion.  Were  the  variation  due  to  markings  ou  the 
surface  it  could  scarcely  have  sunk  so  soon  to  zero.  '  Harvard 
Circular '  No.  58  deals  with  this  question.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
there  are  four  factors  which  will  have  to  be  allowed  for  in  deter- 
mining the  brightness  at  any  moment,  viz. : — (i)  velocity  of  light, 
(2)  distance  of  Sun  and  Earth,  (3)  phase,  (4)  direction  of  axis  of 
rotation.  The  last  can  only  be  determined  by  a  long  series  of 
observations  extending  over  a  large  angle.  As  a  first  rough  ap- 
proximation the  equator  of  Eros  is  assumed  to  be  parallel  to  ours, 
and  the  consequences  of  this  assumption  are  deduced. 

The  photographs  taken  in  1893,  1894,  1896  have  been  examined 
for  light-variation.  Some  of  the  plates  had  a  long  exposure  (1*^  or 
more),  and  Eros  had  trailed  considerably ;  this  would  enable  any 
variation  in  light  during  the  exposure  to  be  detected  (such  varia- 
tion might,  however,  arise  from  atmospheric  causes).  The  range 
seems  to  have  been  very  small  in  1893  and  January  1894.  A 
maximum  is  indicated  en  Julian  day  2412865-622  (February  5, 
1894). 

In  1896  plates  show  larger  variations  of  light.  In  June  of  that 
year  the  variation  seems  to  have  been  at  least  i  mag.  Maxima  are 
given  at  Julian  dates  2413656*890,  24137 15702,  2413740*803, 
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2413741-561.  The  photometric  observations  made  in  1898  give 
the  means  of  investigating  the  variation  at  that  date.  A  discussion 
of  these  is  promised  in  a  future  Circular.  A.  C.  D.  C. 

Thb  Stjn-spot  Group  of  Mat  iq-Jcne  i. — Since  November  27, 
1900,  the  solar  surface  has  been  almost  entirely  clear  of  spots  and 
faculsB,  the  only  noticeable  group  of  spots  being  one  composed  of 
small  members  which  was  observed  from  March  3  to  March  11. 
But  after  a  period  of  almost  exactly  six  months  quiescence,  the 
solar  faces  displayed  a  renewal  of  at  least  partial  activity  in  the 
shape  of  a  fine  group  of  spots,  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  which 
crossed  the  visible  disc  between  May  19  and  June  i.  The  group 
was  bom  very  close  to  the  E.  limb  on  the  invisible  side  of  the  Sun, 
being  probably  about  two  or  three  days  old  when  first  observed  at 
8  tony  hurst  on  May  20th.  The  heliographic  position  of  the  spot- 
group  was  then  approximately  longitude  160°  and  latitude  9®  N. 
On  this  date  the  group  was  already  approaching  the  phase  when  two 
spots  predominate,  or  Type  II.  of  a  recently  proposed  nomenclature. 
On  May  22nd  the  space  between  the  two  main  spots  of  the  group 
was  partially  filled  by  small  spots  and  penumbral  patches,  re- 
presenting Type  III.,  which  generally  occurs  from  five  to  seven 
days  after  the  birth  of  a  spot-group.  The  leader  had  now  become 
more  regular  and  defined  in  outline,  while  the  following  main  spot 
was  growing  rapidly,  being  composed  of  several  large  detached 
fragments.  Seemingly  it  attained  its  greatest  area  on  May  24th. 
The  group  was  central  on  the  solar  disc  on  May  25th,  when  its 
greatest  length  extended  about  1 2°  in  longitude.  The  co-ordinates 
of  the  centres  of  the  two  main  spots  were  now  longitude  1 65^-5 
and  i57*''o  respectively,  latitude  of  both  about  -fS^-o.  la 
accordance  with  the  usual  mode  of  procedure,  the  leader  had 
advanced  in  longitude  a«  the  rearmost  spot  developed.  This  last 
spot  then  began  to  break  up  with  a  decrease  in  total  area,  the 
greatest  change  being  observed  between  the  dat'CS  May  27-29.  It 
was  on  this  last  date  composed  of  a  few  small  scattered  fragments. 
The  leader  had  now  become  a  spot  of  round  regular  outline,  but 
without  any  well-developed  black  nucleus.  It  may,  however, 
possibly  return  again  at  the  E.  limb  about  June  14th  as  a  small 
single  spot,  unless  indeed,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  fresh  outburst 
should  take  place  in  the  same  region  of  disturbance.  When  the 
spots  were  observed  by  means  of  a  Thorp  polarizing  solar  eye- 
piece on  the  15-inch  equatorial,  the  dark  nuclei  in  the  umbr», 
particularly  in  the  leading  spot,  were  well  seen,  and  they  appeared 
to  be  rents  in  a  faculous  veil  which  was  spread  over  the  umbr®. 
Beautiful  bright  tongues  extending  from  the  edges  of  the  several 
umbrse,  but  not  quite  bridging  them  over,  were  also  a  feature  of 
the  spots,  as  well  as  a  faculous  cloud  of  less  vivid  brilliancy, 
presumably  floating  above  the  umbrae. 

Visually  it  would  be  judged  that  the  group  was  not  very  dense, 
as  there  was  no  formation  of  a  single  compact  black  umbra.     In 
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the  spectrum  too  of  the  spote  the  general  absorption  even  of  the 
leading  spot  was  only  moderately  dark.  Hence,  unless  there  be  a 
fresh  outburst  in  the  same  locality,  we  would  hazard  the  opinion 
that  the  group  will  not  be  a  long-lived  one.  With  regard  to  the 
selective  absorption,  there  was  no  change  from  that  which  seemingly 
steadily  prevails  in  all  spots,  at  least  in  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum 
between  the  lines  B  and  D.  We  have  here  at  minimum  a  spot 
showing  identically  the  same  spectrum  as  a  spot  at  maximum,  the 
most  widened  lines  being  faint  Fraunhofer  lines,  due  for  the  most 
part  to  vanadium.  Two  sodium  lines  and  a  nickel  line  were  also 
greatly  widened,  as  was  a  line  at  the  tail  of  the  a  group,  which 
has  been  noted  before  as  a  feature  of  this  region  of  the  sun-spot 
spectrum,  and  which  is  exceedingly  near,  if  not  coincident  with,  a 
line  of  oxygen.  The  group  attained  its  greatest  area  of  about 
700  millionths  of  the  Sun's  visible  hemisphere  on  May  24th. 

A.L.  C. 


Not  A  PxBSSi. — The  following  table  continues  that  on  page  207 
of  last  month's  number,  and  replaces  some  of  the  Hgures  there 
given.  The  magnitudes  are,  as  before,  simple  means  of  results  by 
various  observers,  the  numbers  which  go  to  make  up  each  being 
shown  by  the  suflix.  On  April  24  the  magnitudes  by  different 
observers  range  from  5*0  to  6*0,  and  one  observer  notes  a  rapid 
change  throughout  the  evening.  A  glance  at  the  figures  shows  a 
sudden  brightening  about  every  five  days. 
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The  French  Eclipse  Expeditions. — Under  the  authority  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the  eclipse  was  observed  by  two 
French  expeditions  organized  by  M.  Janssen,  who  publishes  the 
first  results,  received  by  code  telegrams,  in  the  Compies  Rendus  for 
May  20.  Count  de  La  Baume-Pluvinel,  an  experienced  eclipse 
observer,  went  to  Sumatra,  his  programme  being  to  photograph 
the  corona,  to  obtain  evidence  as  to  its  rotation,  and  to  find  out 
whether  there  were  any  more  or  less  marked  dark  Fraunhofer  lines 
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in  the  bright  corona,  and  hence  to  deduce  information  as  to  the 
calorific  radiation  of  the  same.  The  telegraphic  report  states  that, 
except  for  some  slight  cloud,  the  observations  have  been  success- 
fully carried  out,  and  speaking  guardedly,  as  the  information  is  as 
yet  so  meagre,  M.  Janssen  states  that  the  rotation  of  the  corona 
has  not  been  determined,  and  that  the  presence  of  dark  Eraun- 
hofer  lines  in  the  corona  has  not  been  made  out,  which  he  thinks 
is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  suu-spots  are  at  minimum ; 
for,  he  goes  on  to  say, ''  it  is  at  the  epochs  of  maximum  that  the 
vapours  of  the  solar  globe  raise  themselves  in  the  coronal  atmo- 
sphere and  permit  those  phenomena  of  reflexion  of  photospheric 
light  marked  by  the  presence  of  Fraunhofer  rays." 

The  other  expedition,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Blnot,  went  to 
the  island  of  Eeuniou  ;  but  about  this  party,  except  for  a  telegram 
stating  that  the  weather  \«  as  magnificent,  there  is  no  information. 


The  Weather  in  Mat. — Fresh  north-easterly  winds  prevailed 
until  the  25th,  and  the  weather  remained  generally  cold,  although 
not  exceptionally  so,  the  mean  temperature  for  the  eighteen  days 
May  4  to  21,  most  of  which  ranged  below  the  average,  was  5o°"4, 
which  is  lower  than  the  average  by  i°"8.  Rain  fell  on. 4  days 
(May  7  to  10)  to  the  total  amount  of  1*56  inch,  an  inch  of  which 
fell  on  the  9th  alone.  A  prolonged  drought  set  in  on  the  i  ith, 
continuing  for  nineteen  days,  accompanied  by  brilliant  sunny 
weather.  From  the  12th  to  the  29th  the  sunshine  amounted  to 
T87  hours  out  of  a  possible  amount  of  284  hours,  and  yielded  the 
high  percentage  of  66.  On  May  15,  22,  23,  and  24  the  percent- 
ages amounted  to  91,  89,  89,  and  90  respectively.  The  weather 
became  somewhat  warmer  after  the  22nd,  and  very  much  warmer 
after  the  28th,  culminating  in  a  maximum  temperatiu*e  of  83^*2 
on  the  29th.  A  heavy  thunder-shower  on  the  morning  of  the  30th 
ended  the  drought,  and  initiated  cooler  weather. 


The  Royal  Societt  Soiree.  —  The  astronomical  exhibits  at 
Burlington  House  on  May  8  related  mainly  to  the  new  star  in 
Perseus.  Mr.  McClean,  Father  Sidgreaves,  and  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer  all  showed  photographs  of  its  spectrum,  and  the  latter 
also  showed  a  diagram  giving  its  variation  of  magnitude.  The 
astrographic  micrometer  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory  was  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Hinks.  There  will  be  no  **  Ladies'  ConversasioQe  ^ 
this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria. 


The  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  has  of  itself  little  con- 
nection with  astronomy,  but  this  year  Mr.  W.  H.  Maw,  Treasurer 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  happens  to  be  its  President. 
For  this  reason  the  fact  is  recorded  here  that  Mr.  Maw  teceived 
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the  Society  and  other  of  his  friends  at  a  conversazione  in  the 
superb  rooms  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers  at  Storey's  Gate  on 
the  evening  of  May  17,  and  entertained  them  with  a  delightful 
pn>gramme. 

Capt.  Wk.  Noblb  writes  to  point  out  an  obvious  mistake  in  our 
last  number.  In  the  report  of  the  E.  A.  S.  Meeting  it  was  implied 
that  Prof.  Bumham  found  a  star  to  be  double  in  the  year  1851, 
which  was  many  years  before  he  began  to  observe.  On  p.  186, 
line  1 4,  /or  "  1 5  "*  read  "  53." 

Mb.  F.  W.  Dyson,  M.A.,  Chief  Assistant  in  the  Eoyal  Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich,  has  been  recommended  by  the  Council  for 
election  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  We  oflFer  our  best 
congratulations.  Mr.  Dyson  b  the  only  astronomer  in  the  list 
this  year. 

Sib  Wiluah  Hugginb  has  been  awarded  the  Henry  Draper 
Medal  by  the  U.S.  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  next  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  will  be 
on  Friday,  June  14;  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association 
on  Wednt^day,  June  26. 


From  an  Oxfoiid  Note-Book. 

The  news  from  Sumatra  seems  rather  sad,  but  it  is  as  yet  scanty, 
and  we  must  not  give  up  hope.  Mauritius,  on  the  other  hand, 
sends  us  distinctly  cheery  intelligence,  and  the  eclipse  has  clearly 
not  been  a  complete  failure.  On  such  occasions  of  varying  success 
we  view  the  misfortunes  of  our  friends  with  mixed  feelings.  I 
have  told  before  in  these  notes  the  story  of  the  Russian  totally 
cloudy  eclipse  of  1887  :  how  several  dejected  astronomers  met  in 
the  big  restaurant  in  Moscow  and  gradually  brightened  up  as  they 
compared  notes  and  found  that  the  disappointment  had  been 
universal,  until  there  came  in  a  man  who  announced  with  a 
beaming  face  that  he  had  seen  the  corona  through  clouds,  which 
plunged  the  others  back  into  gloom.  Astronomers  are,  after  all, 
but  human,  and  a  cloudy  eclipse  tries  human  nature  pretty 
severely.  In  a  copy  of  the  Fv/aro  sent  me  the  other  day  by  a  kind 
correspondent  who  happened  to  be  in  Paris  on  May  2 1  there  is  a 
delightful  manifestation  of  humanity  which  1  hope  our  French 
friends  will  for^ve  me  for  quoting.  It  is  really  too  good  to  be 
lost ;  and  I  wish  I  had  room  for  the  whole  of  it : — 

Elle  Tient  de  foumir  a  la  science  rraii9ai3e  iine  occasion  nouvelle  d'affirmer 
son  indeniable  snp^riorit^.  Vuus  tous  souvenez  que  I'^clipee  de  soleil  annonote 
pour  samedi  dernier,  entre  deux  et  trois  heures  du  mntm,  devait  dtre  visible 
dans   rUe   de  Sumatra?      Deux  missions  sciontiQques   etaient  parties.  Tune 
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anglaise,  sous  la  direction  de  r^niinent  profesaeur  Todd:  I'autre  fran9aise, 
oonflde  &  M.  dc  La  Baume-PluTinel,  un  des  plus  distingues  ^ISves  de  M.  JansMn. 
Or  il  parait — lisez  plutot  de  depdches  du  New  York  Herald — que  les  r^ultaU 
obtenuB  par  les  savants  anglais  seraient  insignifiants.  alors  que,  grice  k  des 
instructions  precises  et  aux  multiples  pr<Scautions  prises  par  lui,  M.  de  La 
Baume-Fluvinel  s*en  revient  riche  aobservations  int^ressantea. 

The  paragraphist  goes  on  to  state  that  he  sought  an  interriew 
with  M.  JanssoD,  to  bear  all  ahout  this  new  French  triumph,  and 
M.  Janssen  showed  him  the  actual  cipher  telegram  —  ''^  Ours 
23689  ^ — received  from  M.  de  La  Baume-Pluvinel,  and  translated 
it  as  follows : — 

Ours  si^ifie  en  somme  "  Mon  observation  a  r^ussi."  13689  donne  les 
details  de  Fobservation  — de  cette  r^Ue  victoire!  Yous  savez  que  les  AnfUus 
ont  t^Ugraphi^  **  La  couronne  du  soleil  est  rest^e  invisible.**  £t  bien  !  alors 
que  les  Anglais,  mal  install^s  je  pense,  n'ont  rien  vu.  voiU  oe  qu'a  apercu 
M.  de  La  Baume-Pluvi/fel.  Je  decompose  le  23689.  "  Le  programme 
d*observation  a  ^t^  rempli.  Malgr6  de  lagers  nuages  I'^tude  a  6t4  possible  de 
la  Couronjte  pendant  I'^clipse.  Des  raies  noires  peu  sensibles,  en  accord  avec 
le  minimum  des  tacbes  solaires,  ont  ^t^  conslat^es.  .  .  /'  Ceci  encore:  "si  la 
rotation  de  la  cuuronne  n'^tait  pas  visible,  cette  couronne  avait,  du  moins,  une 
action  calorifique  des  plus  appr^ables/'  .  .  Gomprenez-vous  ?  Je  m'applaudie 
done  d'avoir  contribu^  k  faire  obtenir  4  M.  de  La  Baume-Pluyinel— il  a  entrepris 
le  voyage  k  ses  frais,  d'ailleurs,  notez-le ! — la  mission  du  minist^re  de  Tin* 
struction  publique  qui  va  offrir  d'aussi  pr^ieux  r^ultats.  C^est  k  proprement 
parler,  un  gros  succes  pour  la  science  fran^aise. 

And  the  interviewer  did  not  lose  his  chance,  but  promptly 
replied  to  his  veteran  victim  : — 

Un  succes  dont  une  bonne  part  vous  revient,  monsieur  t 


The  mention  of  cloudy  eclipses  reminds  me  of  a  clipping  from 
the  English  Mechanic^  which  has  been  lying  idle  more  than  a  year 
— itself  an  excerpt  from  an  article  in  another  paper,  as  stated  in  a 
footnote: — "From  a  clever  paper — of  course  permeated  by  the 
badinage  characteristic  of  its  author  (George  Bernard  Shaw) — in 
the  first  number  of  the  Humane  Review,  an  int-eresting  and 
thoughtful  quarterly,  just  issued,  which  we  heartily  commend  to 
all  (London  :  Ernest  Bell,  6  York  Street,  W.C.,  i«.)."  The  article 
is  headed  *'  Science  and  Common  Sense,"  and  its  general  purport 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract : — 

On  the  whole,  I  like  the  invisible  eclipse  better  than  any  of  (he  other  scientific 
devices,  for  it  is  salted  with  humour,  and  makes  roe  long  to  go  to  the  Observatory 
and  hear  the  Astronomer  keeping  the  telescope  in  a  roar,  so  to  speak,  with 
witty  conceits ;  whereas  tJie  mere  thought  of  visiting  a  physiological  laboratory, 
and  watching  a  dull  au^ur  groping  for  oracles  in  the  entrails  of  tormented  dogs 
and  rabbits,  makes  me  sick  and  angry.  As  to  the  visible  eclipse,  the  Astronomer 
generally  places  it  at  Spitsbergen.  He  did  so  some  years  ago,  when  a  friend  of 
mine  actually  went  to  Spitsbergen  to  see  it  Of  course,  there  was  no  such 
thing ;  but  the  simple  remark  that  "  unfortunately  the  day  was  cloudy  "*  passed 
off  everything  as  pleasantly  as  possible. 
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But  a  more  interesting  paragraph  follows:  more  interesting 
because  it  seems  to  bear  the  stamp  of  truth.  The  surmise  is 
somewhat  risky,  but  do  we  not  recognize  our  dear  old  friend  the 
lat«  Mr.  Henry  Perigal  with  his  geometric  chuck?  Had 
"  G.  B.  S."  really  the  privilege  of  meeting  him  in  his  wanderings? 
I  would  have  given  much  to  be  there. 

ITowerer,  I  think  the  astronomen  oTcract  theV  parts  in  thn  matter  of  the 
diinenifions  of  space.  When  a  man  points  to  a  star  and  tells  me  that  it  ceased 
to  exist  about  tiie  time  of  William  tne  Conqueror  and  that  I  only  see  it  now 
b«vause  it  is  so  far  away  that  the  last  raj  of  light  that  left  it  as  it  expired  has 
not  yet  finislied  its  journey  to  my  eye,  the  magnitude  of  tlie  lie,  and  the  audacity 
of  the  implied  pretension  to  have  made  the  measurements,  stuns  more  than  it 
exhilarates.  If  to  that  savant  were  put  the  old  questions,  "  Who  hath  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Earth,  if  thou  knowest,  or  who  hath  stretched  the  line  on 
it  ? "  how  confidently  would  he  reply  that,  as  far  as  stretching  the  lino  was 
concerned,  he  was  the  man !  But  m  this  he  exceeds  my  sense  of  the  becoming. 
Tears  ago  an  ancient  member  of  the  Royal  Society  accosted  mo  on  the  pier  at 
Broadstairs  as  I  was  gazing  at  the  Moon,  .ind  asked  me  how  far  off  I  supposed 
it  was.  I  replied,  "  Probably  about  forty  miles."  To  mj  surprise  (for  I  had 
taken  him  for  one  of  the  usual  billion  and  trillion  megalomaniacs)  he  asked  me 
very  earnestly  how  I  had  arrived  at  that  figure.  I  answered  that  I  guessed  it, 
just  art  I  guessed  the  distance  of  the  North  Foreland  light.  "You  are  very 
nearly  right,"  he  said ;  "the  true  distance  is  thirty-seven  miles."  This  seemed 
so  reasonable  that  I  asked  him  why  Newton  had  not  found  it  out  "  Newton," 
he  Faid.  "was  wrong  in  his  metho<l.  If  he  had  traced  the  orbit  by  moans  of  a 
geometric  chuck  on  a  lathe,  ho  would  have  found  that  the  calculated  orbit  is  a 
mere  figment.  /  used  the  geometric  chuck  ;  and  you  may  take  it  from  me  that 
the  distance  is  thirty-seven  miles.'*  I  did  not  understand  the  old  gentleman's 
explonation.  nor  do  not  to  this  day  ;  but  aa  I  do  not  understand  the  Newtonian 
method  cither,  and  its  results  are  so  much  less  plausible,  I  have  ever  since  adopted 
the  thirty-seven  mile  view.  When  speaking  to  astronomers,  I  now  always  offer 
them  a  limit  of  1 50  miles,  beyond  which  1  decline  to  entertain  any  of  their 
fairy-tales.  The  effect  is  most  satisfactory.  They  become  at  once  sane  and 
friendly,  dividing  all  their  accustomed  figures  by  a  billion  or  so  to  humour  me, 
and  finding  their  own  minds  move  much  more  comfortably  in  consequence. 


Besides  losing  the  Hclipse  to  France,  we  seem  likely  to  lose  the 
comet  to  Germany  if  the  Daih/  MaiVs  own  Hamburg  correspondent 
may  be  trusted.  The  foUowing  paragraph  appeared  on  May  13, 
and  was  sent  to  me  by  one  who  had  "  been  rather  troubled  by  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  newspaper  reports,  but  managed  to  get  on 
fairly  well  until  he  came  to  the  enclosed,  which  proved  altogether 
too  much  for  him  "  : — 

Comet  not  Yibible  here. 
(From  our  own  Corrrspordkht.) 

Hamburg,  Saturday,  May  11. 
I  have  had  a  talk  with  Professor  Erentz,  of  the  famous  observatory  at 
Kiel. 

He  informed  me  that  the  great  southerly  comet  has  not  vet  been  seen  on  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  and  will  probably  never  be  oheervea  in  this  country. 
According  to  the  obaorvations  of  Professor  Kreutz,  made  on  the  compasa- 
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reckoning*,  tho  comet  ou^ht  to  be  pacing  over  the  centre  of  Qermany  during 
the  nii;lit  of  May  24-25  about  tb roe-quarters  of  an  hour  after  sunset;  then  it 
will  rlipapj)car. 

13ur  tho  twilipht  will  not  be  dtrk  enough  for  tho  presumably  rather  faint 
coiuet  to  be  seen. 


Some  remarks  made  in  tlu\^  notes  last  month  on  the  difRcult 
qurstion  of  duplicate  publication  l>ave  produced  a  veritable  ex- 
plosion Trom  America.  The  language  is  so  forcible,  and  some 
of  it  seema  to  me  so  likely  to  hit  innocent  ])eople,  that  I 
thought  of  writing  to  the  distinguished  author  for  permission 
to  modify  some  of  the  phrases.  But  on  second  thoughts  it  seemed 
better  to  let  it  go  forward  as  it  is.  It  bears  all  the  characteristics 
of  an  indignant  outburst,  and  it  may  be  well  for  those  against 
whom  it  is  directed  to  know  that  this  sort  of  view  is  taken  (albeit 
an  extreme  view)  of  duplicate  publication.  To  prevent  miscon- 
ception, however,  1  would  beg  leave  to  say  that  it  is  not  my  view  ; 
as  stated  in  last  month's  notes,  duplicate  publication,  if  it  can  be 
managed  without  duplicate  expense,  seems  to  me  a  convenience 
and  a  clear  <;ain.  If  I  take  in  only  one  morning  paper  1  like  to 
have  an  important  piece  of  news  in  all  the  i)aper8,  so  that  it  is 
sure  to  be  in  my  modest  one.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  take  in  all 
the  papers  it  is  distinctly  irritating  to  come  acivsH  the  same  items 
continually,  and  this  is  rather  the  situation  of  the  astronomer  at 
present ;  he  is  practically  bound  to  take  in  all  the  papers,  or  at 
least  to  go  and  nwid  them  at  his  Club,  and  he  is  liable,  therefore, 
to  get  exasperated,  as  the  following  letter  will  show  : — 

Mr.  Oxford  N(»te-Book, — 

Will  you  allow  lue  to  resent,  [(ood-naturedly,  the  charge  which  you  have 
brought  ^lerally  against  Americans  {**  of  whom  I  am  which,'*  as  Ariemui 
Ward  would  have  said)  in  your  remark  on  p.  215.  Your  words  are  :  "  they 
print  the  earae  paiicr  in  several  journals,  so  tluit  it  may  be  widely  road,  whereat 
in  Europe  we  have  made  it  a  point  not  to  reprint.*  All  I  ask  is  that  you 
amend  by  saying  *'  a  few  of  them."  The  ignorauce  of  a  few  as  to  what  good 
breeding  requires  ought  not  to  be  visited  on  a  tixce.  A  man  of  scienoo 
loses  caste  here  for  such  practices  quite  as  readily  as  elsewhere.  It  has  beeii 
our  hope  for  years  t  hat  the  small  class  of  men.  or  the  class  of  small  men,  addicted 
to  them  would  finally  get  their  eyes  opened,  and  this  ho^H)  has  been  realised 
largely.  Few  direct  ofiences  are  now  seen.  The  incorrigible  ones,  even,  have 
been  shamed  out  of  the  practice,  and  now  re8ort  to  an  indirect  method,  that  of 
distributing  articles  broadea^^t  in  the  form  of  circulars.  This  is  expectorating 
out  of  the  window  on  the  heuds  of  pnssors-by.  instc»id  of  on  the  floor.  Re- 
s[>oniiible  editors  have  it  in  their  ]>ower  to  rebuke  this  evil  by  refraining  from 
reprinting  such  publicutiona.  Within  a  few  wiKsks  I  have  seen  such  things 
printcil  in  cxtenso  in  five  different  journals.  Tho  thing  is  undignifled  to  the 
extent  of  being  charlutanic. 

But  another  thing  is  worse  and  more  exaKperating.     For  a  man  to  priat  a 
thing  only  once,  in  the  ordinary  self-respecting  way,  then  to  open  some  other 

Iiublicaiion  and  find  it  repnxiuced  there  without  reference  to  its  original  sounn  ! 
lie  llius  finds  himself  pilloried  ns  having  apparently  cnmmilt«Kl  the  offence  of 
which  I  liavo  spoken,  although  ulKoUitely  innocent  This  is  moraZ/y  wrong; 
let  editors  look  to  it.  Amiskicvs. 
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MEETIXG  OF  TJIE  ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY. 

FriJiiy,  1901  June  14. 

Mr.  E.  B.  KvoHKL,  Jlcc-Prc^idmi,  in  the  Chair. 

Secretaries:  E.  T.  Wuittakeb,  M..\.,  and  W.  (i.  Tji.iCKEttAY  (vice 
F.  W.  Dyson). 

Tile  Minutes  of  the  pn»viou.s  Meeting  wen.*  read  and  confirmed. 

Air.  Whiittdrr.  71  presents  have  been  received  since  the  last 
Meeting.  Among  these,  as  a  special  note,  may  be  mentioned  a 
series  of  photographs  of  the  great  comet  of  190 1,  taken  at  the 
Hoyal  Observatory,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  sent  by  Sir  David 
Gill.  ThtTe  ar*3  four  transparencies,  which  are  placed  in  the 
Assistant-Secretary's  room,  and  live  lantern-slides,  which  I  hope 
we  shall  see  later  in  the  evening.  Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  lias  given 
to  the  Society  a  copy  of  vol.  27  of  our  own  MonMy  Notices.  This 
is  a  number  which  is  out  of  print,  and  which  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  Society  should  posstsss.  The  Hew  S;  B.  Buniaby  lias 
present<Kl  his  book  on  '  Elements  of  the  Jewish  and  Muhammadan 
Calendars,'  which  has  been  published  this  y«;ar  in  London.  Prof. 
Wislicenus  has  presented  the  second  volume  of  his  *  Astronomischer 
Jab resbericht/ which  contains  a  summary  of  all  astronomical  |)aper8 
published  during  the  year  1900  ;  and  Dr.  A.  ]\L  W.  Downing  has 
presented  his  new  nnluction  of  Taylor's  '  Madras  Catalogue  of 
Stars  for  the  Equinox.  1835*0.' 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  donors. 

Tfie  CJiairman,  We  have  received  a  very  interesting  communi- 
cation from  iS/r  Da  rid  Gill  on  the  remarkable  comet  which  appeared 
last  month,  and  1  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Whittak'tr.  This  communication  really  consists  of  a  number 
of  separate  papers  by  Sir  David  <iill  and  his  asssistants,  which  are 
intended  to  accompany  the  slides.     The  comet  was  tirst  seen  on 
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April  24.  From  tlie  papers  by  Mr.  Innes  and  Mr.  Lunt  it 
appears  that  the  faint  tail  was  not  seen  in  the  early  (lavs  of  the 
comet's  appearance,  and  it  did  not  appear  until  May  6th  or  7th. 

The  photographs  of  the  comet  were  thrown  on  the  screen.  The 
comet  had  three  tails,  one  especially  well  marked,  the  central  one 
being  fainter  than  either  of  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  comet  has  been  visible 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  but  it  is  a  very  curious  object  and 
strongly  resembles  in  some  features  the  comet  of  1861. 

Mr,  i\>fi//.  This  comet,  like  a  similar  one  seen  in  South  Africa 
in  1882,  appeared  while  1  was  on  the  high  seas,  so  1  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  it  there  :  but  1  have  had  two  letters  from 
Natal  giving  an  account  of  it.  Ono  of  them  is  remarkable  as 
giving  a  description  of  observations  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
April  23,  whereas  the  comet  was  first  seen  at  the  Cape  on  Wednesday 
morning.  It  describes  as  a  notable  feature  the  transverse  tail 
going  off  at  an  angle  of  50  or  60  degrees,  and  states  that  it  was  well 
marked.  That  letter  was  sent  to  me  before  the  observations  at 
the  Cape  on  May  4  and  5.  I  think  it  was  dated  April  30.  It  is 
an  account  of  observations  made  in  the  north  of  Natal  by  two 
gentlemen,  and  there  is  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  comet  was 
seen  on  Tuesday  the  23rd.  On  that  afternoon  a  telegram  reached 
the  Natal  Observatory  stating  that  a  comet  had  been  seen  that 
morning.  Unfortunately  they  were  not  able  to  see  it  the  next 
morning  on  account  of  the  cloudy  weather.  I  think  that  shows 
that  it  must  have  been  seen  in  Natal  the  day  before  it  was  seen 
at  the  Cape  Observatory. 

Prof.  Forbes  asked  for  the  elements  of  the  orbit  which  accom- 
panied the  paper.  These  were  written  on  the  board  by  Mr. 
Whittaker. 

The  Chairman.     In  returning  our  thanks  to  Sir  David  Grill 
this  very  interesting  and  valuable  communication,  I  am  sure  we 
may  also  express  our  welcome  to  our  old  Fellow,  Mr.  Nevill. 

Prof.  Turner.  Q'here  are  two  papers,  one  by  Sir  David  OiU  and 
one  by  myself,  on  the  Oxford  photographic  determination  of 
stellar  parallax.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  altogether  suitable 
for  reading  verbally.  Sir  David  Gill  expressed  his  opinion,  in  his 
volume  on  stellar  parallax,  that  the  Oxford  determinations  made  by 
Prof.  Pritchard  were  not  of  proved  value,  and  two  months  ago  I 
gave  some  i*easons  for  disagreeing  with  him.  He  has  now  replied 
to  that  paper,  and  I  have  again  a  rejoinder.  There  are  one  or  two 
points  which  arise  in  the  course  of  the  controversy  which  are 
perhaps  of  general  interest.  One  of  the  main  points  of  theory  on 
which  Sir  David  Gill  criticises  Pritchard's  procedure  is  that  in 
making  a  determination  of  parallax  Prof.  Prit<liard  took  a  central 
star  and  four  other  stars  equally  distant  from  the  central  star  in  two 
directions  at  right  angles.  lie  could  not  get  stars  to  fulfil  those 
cjnditions  exactly,  but  they  were  fulfilled  approximately  as  far 
as  was  possible.     He  then  measured  the  distance  between  two 
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stars  and  found  it  varied  on  different  nights,  and  he  assumed  that 
that  was  due  to  variation  of  scale-value  on  the  photograph — ^a 
variation  which  may  he  due  to  increasing  focal  length  of  the  tele- 
scope or,  perhaps,  to  a  change  in  the  measuring-machine,  &c.  &c. 
The  result  is  a  composite  one  due  to  various  causes,  and  as  a  whole, 
taking  it  as  the  measure  of  the  scale-value,  Prof.  Pritchard  used 
the  distance  between  two  stars  to  correct  distances  from  each 
star  to  the  central  star.  So  far  he  is  more  or  less  in  accordance 
with  all  other  work — Sir  D.  Gill's  work  as  well  as  his  own.  The 
point  that  Sir  D.  Gill  criticises  is  tliat  Prof.  Pritchard  used 
independent  scale-values  in  the  two  directions  at  right  angles. 
The  parallaxes  from  all  four  stars  were  discussed  independently.  Sir 
D.  Grill  says  "  it  is  obvious  "  that  the  scale-value  in  two  directions 
ought  to  be  the  same.  That  is  where  we  differ.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  at  all  obvious,  even  if  the  instrument  is  behaving  as  nearly 
perfectly  as  may  be  expected.  Possible  causes  for  discordance  are 
various.  One  is  the  distortion  of  the  photographic  film.  We 
heard  a  great  deal  about  that  many  years  ago,  chiefly  from  people 
who  had  not  measured  plates.  No  film  is  perfect,  but  it  is 
astonishingly  near  perfection.  Before  people  began  to  measure 
photographs  this  distortion  of  the  film  was  a  great  terror.  One 
way  suggested  for  getting  over  it  was  to  put  the  re'seau  on  the 
plates.  Now  the  reseau  has  been  found  very  useful  as  a  convenient 
means  of  measuring  the  plates,  but  I  think  the  amount  of  distortion 
of  the  photographic  film  which  has  been  ^liminated  by  its  use 
is  astonishingly  small.  Another  cause  is,  call  it  optical  distortion 
if  you  like,  or,  going  a  point  further,  I  have  suggested  that  it  may 
be  called  difference  of  curvature  of  the  mirror  m  two  directions. 
And  here  I  am  on  ground  which  I  do  not  feel  very  secure  upon. 
I  think  we  may  all  regard  it  as  likely  in  the  varying  position  of  the 
mirror  that  there  must  be  varying  strain  on  the  mirror,  and  it  does 
not  seem  at  all  unlikely  that  a  slight  difference  of  curvature  may 
result.  Now  assuming  that,  it  seems  to  me  very  probable  that 
what  will  result  is  some  difference  of  scale-value  in  the  two 
directions  at  right  angles.  The  experience  of  those  who  have 
measured  photographs  suggests  a  possibility  of  that  kind.  The 
Hcale-value  has  not  been  found  constant  with  great  exactness. 
Many  such  cases  of  systematic  difference  have  been  found  in 
practice.  Until  we  have  a  little  more  experimental  evidence  we 
roust  take  that  as  a  possibility.  Temperature  is  always  a  cause  to 
be  reckoned  with.  This  must  be  looked  after.  Sir  D.  Gill  mnkes 
it  out  that  it  is  not  a  serious  matter.  Those  are  the  chief  points 
between  us.  Some  of  the  figures  given  by  Sir  D.  Gill,  I  think, 
call  for  revision.  But  these  are  the  points  of  general  interest — 
the  photographic  distortion  and  the  curvature  of  the  mirror. 

Dr,  RambatU,  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  Prof.  Turner  has 
considered  the  effect  of  a  *^  tilt "  in  the  plate ;  that  is  to  say,  a  small 
error  in  setting  the  plate  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining  the 
centre  of  the  plate  with  the  opti(^  centre  of  the  object-glass,  or, 
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what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  a  shift  of  the  foot  of  the  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  from  the  centre  of  the  object-glass  upon  the  plate. 
Because  if  the  tilt  of  the  plate  were  at  all  considerable  it  would 
unquestionably  bring  about  an  error  in  the  resulting  position  of 
the  star  whose  place  it  was  desired  to  obtain.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  care  was  taken  in  the  "  squaring  on  "  of  these  plates,  but  I  also 
know  by  experience  that  a  very  small  amount  of  tilt  will  bring 
about  sensible  errors. 

Mr.  Hinks.  I  think  it  has  been  found  that  the  position  of  the 
plate  when  drying  after  development  has  some  effect.  If  the 
plate  is  held  in  a  vertical  plane,  the  film  has  a  tendency  to  stretch 
vertically.  But  if  the  plate  is  dried  in  a  horizontal  position,  with 
the  film  up,  it  is  liable  to  collect  dust.  The  effect  of  any 
stretching  of  the  film  is,  however,  eliminated  by  the  use  of  a 
reseau. 

The  Astronomer  Royal.  There  is  one  point  I  wiU  ask  Prof. 
Turner — if  he  has  considered  the  effect  of  the  curvature  in  the 
plate  itself,  because,  so  far  as  I  gather,  the  plate  is  assumed  plane, 
whereas  it  is  generally  found  that  plates  are  more  or  less  curved. 

Prof.  Turner.  About  the  tilt  of  the  plate  Dr.  Bambaut  nas 
quite  right,  and  that  was  mentioned  in  my  former  paper  as  a 
possible  cause  of  error,  in  which  case  the  method  adopted  by  Prof. 
Pritchard  would  be  incorrect ;  but  there  is  no  controversy  between 
Sir  D.  Gill  and  myself  upon  that  point.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  the  effect  of  drying  plates  has  already  been  tested,  but, 
as  Mr.  Hinks  remarks,  if  there  is  any  distortion  it  is  eliminat>ed  by 
developing  the  reseau  along  with  the  star-images.  With  regard 
to  curvature  of  the  plate,  that  is  a  point  which,  like  some  others, 
had  not  attracted  attention  in  Pritchard's  time,  and  no  doubt  is  a 
source  of  error — but  accidental  error  and  not  systematic.  Against 
the  possibihiy  of  such  unforeseen  errors  Pritchard  guarded  himself 
generally  in  two  ways.  First  he  applied  the  method  first  to  stars 
like  6 1  Cygni  and  Polaris,  whose  parallaxes  were  fairly  well  known, 
and  showed  that  the  method  gave  the  proper  result.  Secondly,  he 
took  pairs  of  comparison  stars  at  right  angles.  Now  if,  for  instance, 
chromatic  dispersion  by  the  atmosphere  (which  is  another  source 
of  error  that  has  been  lately  discussed,  but  which,  so  far  as  actual 
experiments  go,  seems  to  have  very  Uttle  effect)  had  any  effect  on 
the  observations,  the  effect  would  be  different  in  these  two 
directions  and  the  parallaxes  would  not  agree  as  they  are  found  to 
do.  On  the  whole  I  think  Pritchard  s  work  stands  the  test  of 
such  criticism  as  it  has  received  remarkably  well. 

Lord  Rosse,  in  the  course  of  a  paper  on  Observations  of  Nora 
Persei  at  Birr  Castle,  Parsonstown,  said :  During  the  time  that 
the  Nova  Persei  was  visible  opportunity  was  taken  for  observing 
that  interesting  object ;  but  I  happened  to  be  in  England  at  the 
time  and  no  authentic  information  as  to  its  existence  reached  us 
until  it  had  passed  its  maximum  brightness,  and  afterwards  the 
extremely  bad  weather  which  prevailed  much  impeded  observations. 
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For  the  same  reason,  however,  the  work  of  others  was  also  frag- 
iDeDtary,  and  in  the  hope  of  Elling  gaps  rather  than  of  adding  any 
important  matter  these  notes  and  observations,  made  principally  by 
Dr.  Boeddicker,  are  sent  in.  Spectroscopic  observations  were  not 
satisfactory,  the  instruments  having  been  unused  for  some  years 
and  having  deteriorated  with  time.  With  a  direct-vision  prism, 
however,  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  eyepiece  of  the  3  ft. 
reflector  the  red  line  was  quite  unmistakable.  Others  in  the 
more  refrangible  regions  were  at  times  satisfactorily  seen,  but  it 
was  not  always  easy  with  the  means  at  our  disposal  to  distinguish 
between  a  bright  line  and  an  absence  of  dark  lines  in  a  continuous 
spectrum.  Through  the  whole  time  that  the  stAi  was  visible  the 
prevailing  easterly  wind  and  the  accompanying  thin  clouds  generally 
diffused  the  starts  light  and  destroyed  definition  of  prism  used 
without  a  slit.    No  photography  was  attempted. 

Dr.  Bambaut,  We  have  been  taking  systematic  observations  of 
the  new  star  at  Oxford  since  the  date  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society  and  have  found  the  variation  of  brightness  to  continue  very 
much  as  during  the  previous  mouth.  The  paper  now  presented 
contains  the  results  of  these  observations  of  brightness  and  colour 
of  the  new  star  in  Perseus.  With  the  exception  of  two  observations 
on  May  12  and  14,  all  observations  were  made  with  telescopic  aid. 
After  May  18  the  star  could  no  longer  be  followed  with  the  lo-inch 
Barclay  equatorial,  and  from  that  date  observations  were  made  with 
the  7^-inch  heliometer.  The  observations  continue  to  indicate  the 
relationship  already  pointed  out  between  the  colour  and  magnitude  of 
the  star,  the  redness  of  the  star  increasing  as  its  brightness  diminished. 
The  period  of  oscillation  in  brightness  continues  to  vary.  Between 
May  J I  and  May  24  there  were  two  periods  of  4  or  5  days  followed 
by  a  three  days'  period.  The  observations  have  been  interrupted 
by  cloudy  weather  since  the  latter  date,  and  since  the  close  of  that 
3-day  period  we  have  not  been  able  to  determine  what  the  period 
of  observation  is.  The  brightness  seems  to  vary  through  about  a 
magnitude  and  a  half,  while  the  mean  magnitude  about  which  the 
oscillation  takes  plac^  remained  unaltered  since  April  20. 

The  second  paper  is  on  the  magnitude  of  Nova  AurigSB  in  1899 
and  1900,  with  the  mean  annual  results  from  1892  to  1900.  The 
observations  here  given  are  in  continuation  of  those  published  in 
the  Monthly  Notices  at  various  dates,  to  which  references  are  given 
in  the  paper.  A  chart  was  published  in  one  of  these  earlier  papers 
giving  a  number  of  comparison  stars.  We  have  continued  to  use 
these  stars  for  comparison  and  they  are  referred  to  by  the  letters 
given  in  the  chart. 

On  1899  April  i  the  magnitude  was  determined  by  Mr.  McClellan 
AS  13*5,  and  on  the  loth  of  the  same  month  it  was  determined  by 
Mr.  Bobinson  as  13*3.  Last  year  the  individual  observations  of 
Oct.  4th,  Nov.  17th,  and  Dec.  13th  came  out  I4'i,  13*9,  and  13*8. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1892  it  was  of  magnitude  4*5  ; 
and  then  between  Feb.  3  and  March  31  it  fell  to  14th  magnitude. 
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It  subsequentlv  brightened,  and  between  Sept.  8  and  the  end  of 
the  year  it  varied  between  9*5  and  9*8.  The  mean  results  for  the 
subsequent  years  were  97,  97,  97,  and  in  1896  we  do  not  seem 
to  have  got  it  at  Oxford.  In  1897  it  was  11*4,  in  1898  it  was 
I2-0,  in  1899  it  was  13-4,  and  last  year  13-9. 

Mr,  WTiitiaker  read  a  note  on  Nova  Persei  by  Mr.  SianUy 
Williams,  Mr.  Wilh'ams's  results  had  been  compared  ^ith  those  of 
Dr.  Bambaut  and  there  was  a  very  good  agreement.  Mr.  Williams's 
observations  extended  from  May  12  to  May  24;  the  evening 
observations  were  then  discontinued,  and  on  June  6  a  new  series 
of  morning  observations  was  begun  ;  he  found  two  periods  of 
5  days  each  in  the  interval  between  May  1 2  and  May  24  just  as 
Dr.  Earabaut  did. 

Prof.  Turner  said  that  Mr.  Bellamy  had  sent  a  slide,  taken  when 
the  Nova  was  below  the  pole  at  an  altitude  of  8  degrees.  The 
point  of  interest  was  the  apparent  brilliancy  of  the  Nova,  although 
it  appeared  faint  to  the  eye. 

The  i^Jtaimian.  Looking  at  Dr.  Bambaut's  observations,  I  notice 
that  he  makes  a  difference  between  June  6  and  June  8  of  a 
magnitude  and  a  half,  whereas  Mr.  Williams  makes  only  eight- 
tenths  of  a  mag.  between  the  name  dates.  I  would  ask  Dr. 
Eambaut  whether  a  photometer  of  any  kind  was  used  at  the 
EadclifPe  Obsen'atory. 

Dr.  Bambaut.  No  ;  our  measures  were'made  by  eye-estimation, 
but  I  have  every  confidence  in  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
the  degree  of  accuracy  obtainable  in  this  mode  of  observation.  I 
may  mention  as  an  illustration  of  this  fact  that  we  discovered  an 
error  in  the  brightness  of  two  of  our  comparison  stars  (c  and  y 
Persei)  as  given  in  the  Harvard  Photometry,  from  the  systematic 
differences  which  appeared  in  the  brightness  of  the  Nova  whenever 
these  stars  were  used.  By  comparing  these  two  with  the  other 
comparison  stars  we  deduced  corrections  to  their  brightness  as 
given  in  the  Harvard  Photometry.  On  looking  up  the  Kevision 
of  the  Harvard  Photometry  we  found  a  close  corroboration  of  the 
corrections  to  which  we  had  been  led. 

In  reply  to  a  Fellow,  Mr.  Whitfaker  said  :  Mr.  Williams's  obser- 
vations were  made  in  the  morning  after  midnight,  and  there  is  a 
difference  of  a  few  hours  from  the  time  of  Dr.  Eamhaut's, 

Dr.  Rambaui.  At  the  time  when  the  star  is  varying  moat 
rapidly  a  few  hours  would  make  a  very  great  difference. 

Mr.  Wliittaleer,     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difference  is  4  hoars. 

Mr.  Crommelin.  Do  the  recent  observations  of  Nova  Aurigie  at 
Oxford  indicate  that  it  is  now  of  the  nature  of  a  star  or  a  nebula? 
There  had  been  a  keen  controversy  on  this  point  in  1893.  It 
would  be  interesting  also  to  know  whether  observations  of  the 
position  of  the  Nova  were  made,  and  if  so,  whether  they  showed 
any  trace  of  proper  motion  since  1892.  I  believe  Prof.  Barnard 
8us|)ected  a  slight  proper  motion  from  micrometric  comparisons  with 
neighbouring  stars. 
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Dr,  Bambaut,  The  obserratioDS  of  the  Nova  AurigSB  were  not 
made  by  myself,  and  only  some  of  those  of  the  Nova  Persei,  but  one 
of  the  observers  of  Nova  AurigsB  has  no£ed  it  as  being  nebulous 
and — I  speak  from  memory  and  may  make  a  mistake — has  sus- 
pected it  of  having  a  stellar  nucleus.  We  have  not  recently  made 
any  deterraioation  of  its  position. 

Mr.  J.  C,  W,  Hertchel.  The  paper  that  I  now  present  to  the 
Society  is  on  the  Lyrids,  1901,  April  12-22,  observed  at  Cambridge. 
I  give  details  as  to  how  I  treated  ray  observations.  Taken  all 
together  they  give  an  ill-defined  radiant  area  about  10**  by  5*^ 
between  268''  4-28°  and  278°  +37°. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  this  area  contains  six  distinct  radiant- 
points.  With  these  I  compare  Mr.  Denuing's  similar  group  of  20 
meteors,  which  he  kindly  sent  me  and  said  I  might  use,  and  I 
found  that  they  split  up  into  five  radiant-points,  three  of  which 
agree  with  my  own.  (Blackboard^  Out  of  both  groups  together 
five  pcHnts  agree  with  '^  apparent  points  of  condensation  derived  " 
by  him  "  from  various  Austrian  observations  in  the  years  1863-73." 
They  lie  in  nearly  a  straight  line.  A  row  of  radiant-points  like 
this  may  well  give  the  impression  of  a  radiant  in  motion.  But 
I  found  this  year  that  the  radiant  at  278°  -h37°i  which  should  in 
that  case  have  been  the  last  to  appear,  was  in  evidence  on  the  12  th, 
and  right  up  to  the  22nd,  and  all  the  others  appeared  together  on 
the  20th  and  2iBt.  This  points,  not  to  one  radiant  in  motion,  but 
to  an  apparently  connected  group  of  stationary  radiants. 

Prof.  Turner.  This  is  a  most  interesting  view  of  radiants  and 
the  possibility  of  the  motion  of  the  radiants  that  Mr.  Herschel  is 
putting  forward,  that  we  may  have  a  series  of  independent  radiants, 
and  possible  confusion  between  them  might  lead  to  the  idea  of  a 
moving  radiant.  I  think  I  gather  that  Mr.  Herschel  is  attacking 
one  of  the  very  few  radiants  which  Mr.  Denning  admits  as  possibly 
moving ;  so  if  he  demolishes  that  there  will  be  nothing  left  but  the 
stationary  radiants  for  which  Mr.  Denning  has  so  pluckily  con- 
tended. It  is  much  bound  up  with  the  problem  as  to  what  is  the 
accuracy  of  the  determination  of  the  radiant,  and  we  are  getting 
some  light  on  that  point  when  we  find  that  Mr.  Herschel  can  put 
down  radiants  which  are  so  closely  confirmed  by  Mr.  Denning. 
So  we  do  seem  to  get  independent  testimony  as  to  the  existence  of 
separate  radiants  even  very  close  together.  I  should  like  to  mention 
a  circumstance  in  this  connection  which  may  well  excite  a  little 
alarm  among  astronomers  as  to  the  value  of  independent  testimony 
of  this  kind.  Prof.  Karl  Pearson  has  read  a  paper  to  the  Koy^ 
Society,  in  which  he  sounds  a  note  of  warning,  as  to  personal 
equation  observations.  He  has  found  the  remarkable  result  that 
observers  seem  to  vary  in  sympathy  from  causes  which  are  not 
obvious  and  which  are  very  hard  indeed  to  detect.  He  got  two 
people  independently  to  bisect  at  sight  a  lot  of  lines,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  actual  middle  point  was  measured.  The  observation  s 
were  put  down  in  actual  sequence,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
personal  equation  for  two  observers  varied  about  its  mean  value  in 
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such  a  way  that  the  two  curves  were  very  nearly  similar.  The 
Dbservations  were  not  made  at  the  same  time,  but  in  the  same 
order.  In  Prof.  Pearson's  language,  they  are  correlated,  and  the 
existence  of  such  correlation  is  in  his  opinion  much  more  wide- 
spread than  we  may  at  first  think.  It  strikes  a  blow  at  the  whole 
independence  of  testimony — the  belief  that  when  we  get  two 
witnesses  to  the  same  phenomenon  we  can  accept  the  phenomena 
as  confirmed. 

Prof.  Alex,  Herschel,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  set 
of  Lyrid  centres  which  my  nephew,  Mr.  J.  Herschel,  has  described. 
The  nights  of  the  i8th-23rd  April  last  were  exceptionally  favour- 
able ones  for  Lyrid  observations,  and  numerous  notes  of  the 
meteors  were  recorded  by  members  of  the  British  Astronomical 
Association,  the  sky  haviug  been  very  clear,  the  Moon  absent,  and 
the  shower  a  rather  abundant  one  on  the  maximum  night  of  April 
2 1  St.  Good  determinations,  therefore,  like  those  described,  of 
the  Lyrids'  centres  on  those  nights  are  certainly  of  very  particular 
interest  and  value.  Among  several  lists,  including  that  by 
my  nephew  at  Cambridge,  and  that  which  Mr.  Denning  at  Bristol 
kindly  sent  to  me,  I  have  projected  a  list  of  about  6o  tracks 
by  Mr.  C.  L.  Brook  at  Melt  ham,  near  Huddersfield,  together 
with  such  of  my  own  mapped  paths  as  come  on  the  above  nights 
from  the  direction  of  L3rra  and  its  neighbourhood.  These  amount 
to  about  forty  paths,  and  Mr.  Brook's  hst  supplied  about  an  equal 
number  of  swift  paths  coming  from  north-easterly  centres  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lyra.  On  sorting  these  under  the  known 
contemporary  radiant-points  in  that  quarter  of  the  Lyrid  shower, 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  really  indubitable  Lyrids  reduced  them- 
selves to  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  each  list,  the  rest  of  the  swift- 
flighted  tracks,  including  at  Slough  all  (except  one  doubtful  Lyrid 
or  a-Aquilid)  that  left  persistent  streaks,  being  clearly  derivable 
from  the  two  known  centres  in  Cerberus,  near  Bode's  stars  C  and 
K,  from  near  a  and  n  Aquila,  and  from  one  or  more  radiants, 
principally  near  f  in  Cygnus. 

The  result  of  the  thirty  Lyrid  paths'  projection  does  not  resemble 
much  what  Mr.  J.  Herschel's  figure  and  the  description  given  of 
it  in  his  paper  show ;  it  seems  to  furnish  only  two  mean  centre 
points,  at  about  266°  +30°  and  27 1°  4-30°,  the  latter  being  chiefly 
marked  on  April  21,  and  then  very  sharply  defined,  while  the 
former  point  ceased  to  be  traceable  after  April  20;  hence  if  a 
real  motion  with  the  time  was  thus  indicated  in  the  radiant-point's 
position,  it  seemed  to  be  onwards  in  B.A.,  about  5^  in  the  four 
nights  of  April  18-21,  along  a  parallel  of  declination.  Certainty 
is  not  easily  attainable  among  the  very  mixed  flights  of  the  Lyrid 
meteor-epoch,  but  a  rather  more  definitely  distinct  result  than 
usual  seemed  to  be  obtained  this  year  by  excluding  from  the 
Lyrid  meteors'  summary  all   paths  which  could  more  or  leas 
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certainly  be  traced  back  to  the  swifter  simultaneous  streams  from 
Cerberus,  Aquila,  and  Cygnus  *. 

Mr.  J.  G.  W,  Herschel,  With  reference  to  Professor  Turner's 
warning  (illustrated  by  the  example  he  gives),  that  one  must  be 
careful  how  one  accepts  coincidences  as  confirmation,  I  think  my 
results  are  a  real  agreement  with  Mr.  Denning's  because  they 
both  agree  with  the  Austrian  observations  taken  under  quite 
different  conditions,  the  combined  results,  too,  of  several  years. 
My  principal  radiant  is  278°  +37S  and  Mr.  Denning's  is  270^* 
•\-3y  2  why  they  should  be  different  I  do  not  know,  but  the  dis- 
agreement tells  against  the  supposition  of  an  identical  outside 
cause  giving  a  falsely  identical  result. 

As  to  their  being  in  a  row,  it  is  just  possible  that  this  may  be 
a  spreading  action  in  process  due  to  perturbation  of  some  kind, 
sucfk  as  Prof.  Turner  suggests  as  an  explanation  of  stationary 
radiants ;  but  if  so,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  due  to  the  Earth, 
as  it  is  not  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  but  more  nearly  to  the 
Milky  Way. 

Mr.  M,  Homer  introduced  a  paper  on  some  solar  observations 
by  sapng  that  the  Society  seldom  heard  much  about  the  promin- 
ences which  were  continually  occurring  on  the  Sun,  and  he  could 
only  ascribe  this  fact  to  the  dislike  of  observers  with  smaller 
instruments  to  disturb  the  perfect  adjustment  of  such  telescopes 
by  the  weight  of  a  heavy  spectroscope.  It  was  always  interesting 
to  observe  the  Sun  when  near  an  eclipse,  and  on  several  occasions 
he  had  been  trying  to  observe  the  Sun  at  such  periods  to  determine 
two  objects :  first,  as  to  whether  the  eclipse  observations  agreed 
with  those  made  in  full  sunlight ;  and,  secondly,  to  trace  the  con- 
nection,  if  any,  between  the  line  1474  and  extensions  of  corona. 

Mr.  Everghed,  The  line  1474  is  generally  thought  to  be  not  a 
coronal  line,  but  is  due  to  iron,  and  reversals  of  this  line  observed 
at  certain  periods  on  the  Sun's  limb  probably  have  no  connection 
with  the  coronal  streamers. 

*  r  It  seems  difficult  to  account  for  these  concomitant  streams  reaching  a 
combined  maximum  at  the  same  time  with  the  short-lived  shower  of  Lyrids, 
producing  all  together  a  considerable  meteor-frequencj  for  three  or  four  nights; 
but  perhaps  in  that  connection,  a  conjectured  earlj  stage  in  the  history  of 
Comet  I.  1 861,  the  supposed  parent  comet  of  the  Lyrid  meteors,  may  be  worth 
recalling,  that  it  is  one  among  some  other  long- timed  elliptic  comets  which, 
in  his  valuable  and  suegestive  paper  in  The  Observatort/  (1880),  Professor 
Qeorge  Forbes  regarded  as  having  been  originally  introduced  into  the  solar 
system  by  an  encoimter  with  an  extra-I^eptunian  planet  whose  probable 
distance  from  the  Sun  and  present  apparent  place  were  there  calculated. 
Besides  the  original  disturbance  wbich  at  some  remote  age  appears  to  have 
probably  deflected  it  into  the  Earth's  neighbourhood,  it  might  even  be  not  an 
impossible  conjecture  that  some  particles  of  that  parent  comet  may  have  also 
been  deflected  t>y  the  Earth  itself  into  new  orbits  during  exceedingly  long  ages 
(to  judge  by  its  dispersion^  of  this  now  apparently  continuous  meteor-stream's 
far-ranging  successive  revolutions  and  often  repeated  subjections  to  the  Earth's 
Attno^on.—Note,  A.  8.  H.] 
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Mr.  Horner,  That  is  precisely  what  I  wish  to  determine,  as 
there  is  no  other  line  at  all  near  which  might  cause  confusion.  I 
think  that  the  reason  of  my  seeing  the  reversal  so  easily  is  because 
I  lose  no  light  by  reflections  and  passage  through  a  train  of  prisms 
which  most  observers  And  necessary. 

Mr,  Tfmcleray  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  D.  P,  Todd  on  a  modified 
form  of  occulter  for  regulating  the  exposure  of  the  Sun's  corona 
at  varying  distances  from  the  Moon's  limb  according  to  its  actinic 
intensity. 

Mr,  Knohel,  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  this  apparatus,  and 
also  the  application  of  it.  I  have  just  had  a  card  from  Mr.  Todd, 
written  before  the  eclipse,  and  he  was  very  hopeful  of  good  results. 
He  was  going  to  try  both  dry  and  wet  plates. 

The  Astronomer  Royal,  I  am  very  interested  in  this  device  of 
Mr.  Todd's.  Mr.  Dyson  has  taken  out  to  Sumatra  an  arrange- 
ment on  Mr.  Burckhalter's  plan.  The  diflSculty  with  Mr.  Todd's 
arrangement  seems  to  be  in  working  with  a  suitable  exposing 
shutter.  During  eclipse  work  it  is  pretty  clear  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
hare  an  ordinary  plate-<»rrier,  in  which  you  have  to  draw  out  a 
slide  which  may  stick  and  perhaps  cause  displacement  of  the 
telescope  tube.  The  great  object  is  to  change  the  plates  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  Dr.  Common  proposed  to  have  a  hinged 
shutter,  but  it  seems  difficult  to  have  an  occulter  on  Mr.  Todd's 
plan  with  that  arrangement. 

Mr,  Whittaker  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  A,  W,  Roberta  on  secular 
variation  in  the  period  of  £  Carins.  This  star  was  discovered  to 
be  variable  in  1 87 1 ;  but  observations  were  to  be  found  which  go 
back  a  very  long  time,  including  one  by  Lacaille  in  1752,  which  had 
proved  to  be  of  great  value  in  Mr.  Eoberts's  discussion.  A  very 
interesting  circumstance  bad  come  to  Ught.  The  period  was  309-3 
days  as  a  mean  ;  but  if  they  took  the  estimated  dates  of  maximum 
as  formed  on  that  supposition,  and  compared  them  with  the  true 
dates  of  maximum,  they  got  discrepancies  which  were  plotted  out 
in  a  diagram  sent  by  Mr.  Boberts.  The  represent^itive  points  of 
these  discrepancies  lie  approximately  on  a  sine-curve,  and  from 
this  an  expression  for  the  periodicity  of  magnitude  can  be  deduced. 
Mr.  Eoberts  pointed  out  that  that  was,  however,  only  one  of 
several  formulas  which  represented  the  state  of  things  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  and  the  observations  of  the  next  ten 
years  would  enable  one  to  determine  with  certainty  which  formula 
really  represented  the  permanent  truth. 

Mr,  WhittaJcer  said  that  there  were  two  papers  from  Mr.  GUd^ 
hill,  one  on  measures  of  double  stars  made  at  Mr.  E.  Crossley's 
observatory,  Bermerside,  Halifax,  and  one  on  physical  observations 
of  Mars  made  at  the  same  observatory.  There  was  also  a  paper  by 
Mr,  W,  Ellis  on  sun-spots  and  magnetic  disturbances.  Mr.  Ellis's 
paper  discussed  some  of  the  questions  raised  by  Father  Sidgreaves 
in  his  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Mem.  B.  A.  S.,  and  in  particular 
the  eleven-year  period.     Mr.  Ellis  remarked  that  there  was  a 
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seasonal  period  in  various  phenomena,  and  be  discussed  how  far 
this  seasonal  variation  was  similar  in  the  different  phenomena. 
He  found  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  concurrence  between 
them. 

Dr.  Downing  had  also  sent  a  paper  on  corrections  to  reduce  the 
revised  Madras  catalogue  of  stars  for  1835*0  to  the  fundamental 
catalogue  cf  Auwers. 

The  following  papers  were  announced  and  partly  read  : — 

J.  GUdhiU,  •*  Observations  of  Mars  made  at  Mr.  Edward 
Crossley's  Obsen-atory,  Bermerside,  Halifax,  during  the  Oppo- 
sition of  1900-01," 

D,  P.  Todd.  *<  A  Modified  Form  of  Kevolving  Occulter  for 
adapting  the  Exposure  of  the  Sun's  Corona  to  its  Actinic  In- 
tensity at  all  Distances  from  the  Moon's  Limb." 

Sir  D.  Gill.  "  The  Oxford  Determinations  of  Stellar  Parallax  : 
Eeply  to  Prof.  Turner." 

W.  Ellis.     •*  Sun-spots  and  Magnetic  Disturbance." 

The  Earl  of  Rosse.  **  Observations  of  Nov  a  Fersei  made  at  Birr 
Castle,  Parsoustown." 

A.  W.  Robci'ts,    •*  Secular  Variation  in  the  Period  of  R  Carinie." 

Sir  D.  QUI.  "The  Great  Comet  of  1 901,  as  observed  at  the 
Boyal  Observatory,  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 

H.  H.  Tamer.  **  The  Oxford  Determinations  of  Stellar  Parallax: 
Turther  Keply  to  Sir  D.  Gill." 

J.  OUdJiill,  ''  Measures  of  Double  Stars  made  at  Mr.  E.  Crossley's 
Observatory,  Bermerside,  Halifax," 

A.  M.  W.  Downing.  "Corrections  to  Reduce  the  Revised 
Madras  Catalogue  of  Stars  for  1835*0  to  the  Fundamental  Cata- 
logue of  Auwt»r8." 

J.  C.  W.  Bersehel.  "The  Lyrids,  1901  April,  observed  at 
Cambridge.' 

A.  Stanley  Williams.  **  Further  Observations  of  the  New 
Star  in  Perseus  (4)." 

M.  Homer.  "  Observations  uf  the  Sun  during  May  17,  18,  and 
20  at  Mells,  Frome,  Somerset." 

Raddiffe  Observatory y  Oxford.  "  Estimations  of  Magnitude  of 
Nova  Aurigae  in  1899  and  i90o,\ritb  Mean  Results  for  the  Years 
1892-1900/ 

Raddiffe  Observatory,  Oxford.  **  Further  Observations  of  the 
New  Star  in  Perseus." 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 

F.  W.  Crook,  B.A.,  4  Overcliff,  Gravesend. 

FranJc  Lawman,  B.A.,  St.  John's  CoUeee,  Battersea,  S.W. 

Charles  Nielsen,  15  Cliff  Terrace,  Hartlepool. 
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The  following  Candidate  was  proposed  for  election  as  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society  : — 

W.  J,  Oreenstreei,  M.A.,  Head-Master,  Marling  School,  Stroud, 
Gloucestershire  (proposed  by  C.  T.  Whitmell). 


THE  BKITISH  ASTRONOMICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventh  ordinary  Meeting  of  the  eleventh  Session  of  the 
British  Astronomical  Association  was  held  on  Wednesday,  May 
29,  at  Sion  College,  Mr.  O.  M,  Seahrohey  the  President,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  names  of  four  Candidates  for  membership  were  read  and 
passed  for  suspension,  and  the  election  by  the  Council  of  three 
new  Members  was  conOrmed. 

Mr.  Crommelin  read  Col.  MarJctuick^s  third  report  on  Nova 
Persei.  The  writer  said  that  all  the  observations  of  magnitude  of 
the  star  for  April  had  been  plotted,  and  the  diagrams  (which  were 
handed  round)  would  convince  anyone  that  the  most  remarkable 
fluctuations  in  light  had  been  going  on  all  through  the  month.  On 
March  31  the  star  was  fading,  having  reached  a  maximum  probably 
about  noon  of  that  day.  It  fell  probably  to  a  minimum  at  noon 
of  April  2,  but  he  could  not  be  certain  of  this,  as  no  observations 
were  made  either  on  April  2  or  3.  A  maximum  was  reached 
(about  3*8)  on  April  4  at  noon.  Then  a  gradual  declension  took 
place  till  a  minimum  of  about  5*4  was  reached  on  April  7,  6**.  A 
sharp  rise  then  occurred  to  3-9,  reached  on  April  8,  20**.  This 
particular  swing  or  undulation  of  April  4-8  was  characteristic  of 
several  that  followed,  the  increase  of  light  being  gradual,  while 
declension  was  sharp.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  this  seemed 
to  change,  the  maximum  being  represented  by  a  sharp  peak  or  crest 
symmetrically  situated  as  regarded  ascent  or  descent  on  either  side. 
Col.  Markwick  then  referred  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting 
at  the  minor  fluctuations  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  observa- 
tions being  practically  limited  to  four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
The  star  was  now  immersed  in  the  mists  and  twilight  of  the 
northern  horizon,  and  observations  would  be  more  or  less  impossible 
for  the  amateur  in  ordinary  hours  until  the  summer  was  over,  the 
twilight  began  to  fade,  and  Nova  swung  upward  in  the  N.E.  sky. 
As  regarded  colour,  not  many  notes  had  been  made,  the  fading  of 
the  star's  light,  combined  with  its  unfavourable  position  in  the  sky, 
rendering  such  determinations  difficult.  On  the  whole,  the  star 
appeared  to  have  maintained  its  ruddy  character,  although  it  was 
not  so  marked  as  in  the  brighter  stages. 

Mr.  Crommelin  exhibited,  by  means  of  the  lantern,  some  photo- 
graphs of  the  Nova  taken  at  Allahabad,  in  India,  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Tomkins.  The  first  of  these  was  of  interest  as  being  the  first 
photograph  taken  of  the  star  (taken  on  February  22,  at  10^ 
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local  time).  Mr.  Tomkins  was  experimenting  with  a  magic-lantern 
lens  of  2 -in.  aperture,  and  had  nappened  to  choose  Perseus  for 
the  purpose.  Hearing  afterwards  of  the  discovery  of  the  Nova  he 
examined  the  plate,  and  found  the  star  on  the  negative. 

The  PreHdent  remarked  that  a  good  deal  had  heen  said  ahout 
the  magnitude  of  the  Nova,  the  magnitudes  being  given  in  fractions 
on  the  Harvard  College  scale.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  him,  and 
he  thought  perhaps  to  others  also,  if  some  Member  would  explain 
how  the  comparisons  were  made. 

Mr,  J.  W.  L,  Child  said  the  figures  given  as  the  magnitude  were 
the  mean  of  the  estimates  of  the  number  of  steps  between  the 
comparison  stars  and  the  variable,  each  observer  having,  of  course, 
his  own  personal  equation,  so  that  a  step  varied  from  about  'lo  to 
•14  magnitude.  The  variable  was  then  entered  as  being  so  many 
steps  greater  or  less  in  magnitude  than  the  comparison  star,  and 
the  mean  of  all  the  deduced  magnitudes  was  taken  as  the  value  for 
the  time  of  observation. 

The  President.  You  have  a  number  of  well-known  comparison 
stars  of  known  magnitudes,  and  you  compare  the  Nova,  or  what- 
ever star  it  may  be,  with  it,  as  being  so  much  greater  or  less  than 
certain  known  stars  ;  and  those  given  stars  are  from  the  Harvard 
determination — hence  the  name  ? 

Mr.  Child.     Yes. 

Mr,  F,  W.  Backhouse  said  he  was  surprised  to  notice,  from  the 
diagram  accompanying  Col.  Markwick's  paper,  how  great  the 
variations  had  continued  to  be  lately,  as  compared  with  what  he 
himself  had  noticed.  He  could  only  suppose  that  he  had  missed 
seeing  the  Nova  at  its  maximum  and  minimum. 

Mr.  Petrie  read  the  Third  Interim  Eeport  of  the  Variable  Star 
Section,  giving  the  results  obtained  since  the  presentation  of  the 
previous  report. 

The  Prendent,  referring  to  this  report,  said  it  bore  evidence  of 
the  very  great  trouble  Col.  Markwick  took  in  connection  with  the 
section.  The  variability  of  stare  was  a  very  interesting  subject. 
The  reasons  for  such  variation  were  obscure,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  many  observations  which  could  be  made  by  people  without 
very  large  instrumental  means  might  some  day  or  other  be  of 
great  value. 

Three  slides  illustrating  Mr.  G.  J.  Newbegin's  observatory  at 
Thorpe  St.  Andrew,  Norwich,  were  then  thrown  upon  the  sheet, 
and  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  observatory  described 
by  Mr.  Newbegin. 

Mr.  Goodaere  showed  a  lantern-slide  of  a  ^otograph  of  a 
portion  of  the  lunar  surface  recently  taken  at  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Hale.  The  slide  ^^as  made  from 
a  photograph  just  presented  to  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society, 
and  showed  the  Mountain  Bing  Theophilus  and  surrounding 
districts.  Full  particulars  of  the  method  by  which  this  photo- 
graph had  been  taken  had  not  yet  arrived  ;  but  it  was  understood 
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that  the  full  aperture  of  the  4o>inch  refractor  was  used,  the  image 
being  received  on  a  "  Cromer "  isochromatic  plate  after  passing 
through  a  yellowish-green  screen ;  length  of  exposure  about  half  a 
second.  Mr.  Goodacre  considered  that  this  photograph  was 
distinctly  the  best  of  any  yet  taken  of  the  Moon's  surface,  being 
superior  to  the  Paris  or  Lick  negatives  in  sharpness  and  amount 
of  detail  shown,  and  in  the  accuracy  of  the  respective  positions  of 
these  details.  Hitherto,  on  comparing  photographs  and  maps,  it 
had  always  been  found  that  less  detail  was  sho^n  in  the  photo- 
graph than  on  a  good  map  like  Schmidt's ;  but  in  this  case  the 
photograph  showed  in  some  ways  more  than  the  map. 

Mr.  Crommelin  made  a  statement  of  the  facts  relating  to  the 
discovery  and  subsequent  observations  of  Comet  a,  1901. 

Mr.  Crommelin  then  made  a  statement  concerning  the  recent 
total  eclipse  of  the  Sun.  He  said  that  all  the  observers  were 
agreed  that  the  corona  was  of  sun-spot  minimum  type.  As  seen 
from  Mauritius,  the  Sun's  equator  and  consequently  the  long 
streamers  of  the  corona  were  practically  vertical,  thus  giving  it  the 
rather  unusual  appearance  of  standing  on  end.  The  coronal  light 
was  traced  all  round  for  2^  radii,  and  in  the  equatorial  extensions 
for  6  radii.  The  Mauritius  parties  had  better  observing  conditions 
than  those  in  Sumatra,  where  all  the  observations  were  hampered 
by  a  good  deal  of  cloud.  The  American  party  had  unfortunately 
scarcely  any  results.  Both  Mr.  Dyson  and  Mr.  Newall,  however, 
obtained  useful  results  in  spite  ol  the  cloud  hampering  them. 


EOYAL  METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

TiLB  closinpf  Meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  Session  was 
held  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  19,  at  70  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  Mr,  W.  H.  Dines,  B.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  by  Mr,  H,  Helm  Clayton,  of  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory, 
U.S.A.,  on  "  The  Eclipse  Cyclone,  the  Diurnal  Cyclones,  and  the 
Cyclones  and  Anti-Cyclones  of  Temperate  Latitudes,"  was  read  by 
the  Secretary.  The  author  has  discussed  the  meteorological 
observations  made  along  the  path  of  the  total  solar  eclipse  in  the 
United  States  on  May  28,  1900,  and  also  those  made  during  three 
previous  eclipses.  He  finds  that  a  cyclone  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  eclipse,  though  the  changes  are  very  minute  and  feeble,  the 
fall  of  temperature  developing  a  cold-air  cyclone  in  an  astonishingly 
short  time,  with  all  the  peculiar  circulation  of  winds  and  distri- 
bution of  pressure  which  constitute  such  a  cyclone. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  F,  Napitr  Denison,  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
on  '*  The  Seismograph  as  a  Sensitive  Barometer,"  was  also  read  by 
the  Secretary.  A  Milne  seismograph  was  installed  in  1S98  at  the 
Meteorological  Office,  Victoria,  B.C.,  and  the  author  has  since  that 
time  compared  its  movements  with  the  changes  of  atmospherio 
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pressure  recorded  by  his  aerograph.  Ue  finds  that  when  the 
barometric  pressure  is  high  over  the  Pacific  slope  from  British 
Columbia  southward  to  California,  while  off  the  Pacific  coast  the 
barometer  is  comparatively  low,  the  horizontal  pendulum  of  the 
seismograph  tends  to  move  towards  the  eastward.  This  movement 
appears  to  be  due  to  a  distortion  of  the  Earth's  surface,  caused  by 
the  heavier  air  over  the  Pacific  slope  depressing  the  underlying 
land-sur&ce  below  its  normal  position  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  comparatively  light  air  over  the  adjacent  ocean  tends  to  allow 
the  sea  and  earth  beneath  to  rise  above  its  normal  level.  It  has 
been  found  that  when  an  extensive  storm-area  is  approaching  from 
the  westward,  and  often  1 8  to  24  hours  before  the  local  barometer 
begins  to  faU,  the  pendulum  of  the  seismograph  swings  steadily  to 
the  eastward,  completely  masking  any  diurnal  fluctuations  that 
might  have  existed,  as  the  storm-area  approaches  ;  and  in  the  event 
of  it  being  followed  by  an  important  high  area,  the  pendulum  will 
begin  to  swing  towards  the  westward  before  it  is  possible  to 
ascertain  the  area's  position  on  the  current  weather-charts. 


The  Orbits  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. 

Thb  Cape  Heliometer  Obsenations  with  Mr.  de  Sitter's  discussion* 
form  the  first  material  addition  to  first  hand  knowledge  of  the 
constants  of  Jupiter's  system  since  the  pubhcation  of  the  *  Tables 
Ecliptiques '  of  Damoiseau  in  1 836.  In  estimating  the  possibilities 
of  the  method  and  the  actual  gain  of  knowledge  resulting  from 
this  work,  it  will  be  convenient  to  review  the  position  in  which  the 
problem  at  present  stands. 

Damoiseau's  tables,  which  have  been  used  by  all  ephemerides,  and 
carried  on  by  different  continuations  since  they  terminated  in  1880, 
are  a  very  unsatisfactory  piece  of  work,  if  judged  by  modern 
standards.  Briefly,  they  represent  a  half-finished  approximation 
with  all  the  discrepancies  of  such  a  stage  left  standing. 
Dara(Hseau*s  explanatory  matter  is  very  curt,  but  to  a  careful 
reader  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  his  procedure.  His  work  is 
professedly  a  continuation  and  recalculation  of  the  tables  of 
jD^Umbre  which  expired  in  1840.  Delambre's  formulsB  are  figure 
for  figure  identical  with  those  of  the  Mecanigue  CSleste,  adding  only 
the  equation  of  light,  and  the  reduction  of  the  longitude  from  the 
plane  of  the  satellites'  orbit  to  that  of  Jupiter's  orbit.  Damoiseau 
has  marked  with  an  asterisk  his  own  additions,  and  they  consist  of 
certain  terms  in  latitude  due  to  the  substitution  of  the  mean 
longitude  for  the  true  longitude  as  used  by  Laplace,  of  certain 
terms  of  long  period  of  which  the  theory  had  been  given  by  Laplace 

*  'Discussion  of  Heliometer  Observations  of  Jupiter's  SateUites  made  by  Sir 
DftTid  GUI,  K.C.B.,  and  W.  H.  FinUj,  M.A.'  Bj  W.  de  Sitter.  Groningen : 
J.B.  Wolter8,i9oi. 
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after  the  publication  of  Delambre's  tables*,  and  of  some  other  very 
trifling  inequalities.  We  may  safely  assume  that  he  added  nothing 
else  of  importance  either  to  theory  or  to  method  o£  discussion. 
We  may  then  conclude  that  he  rewrote  Laplace's  formulae  to  some 
extent,  evaluated  the  smaller  terms  with  values  of  the  masses,  Ac., 
deduced  from  Delambre's  tables,  that  he  cleared  the  observations  of 
the  effect  of  these  terms  and  proceeded  to  find  the  elliptic  elements, 
the  coefficients  of  the  great  inequalities,  and  the  otber  data,  selected 
by  Laplace  for  determining  the  masses  and  Jupiter's  ellipticity. 
Before  the  days  of  least  squares  there  was  no  method  available  for 
such  a  purpose  except  that  of  grouping  the  observations  so  that 
each  unknown  in  succession  came  to  the  fore,  and  approximating 
repeatedly  unt'd  a  satisfactory  set  of  solutions  was  obtained.  Such 
a  method  is  fairly  suitable  for  a  straightforward  problem  with  large 
numbers  of  well-distributed  observations,  where  all  the  periods  to 
be  discussed  separate  clearly  from  one  another  and  are  not  too  long. 
But  in  the  problem  of  Jupiter's  satellites  we  have  the  antithesis  of 
each  of  these  requisites.  Yot  instance,  a  case  of  very  long  period 
is  that  of  the  motion  of  the  perijove  of  IV.,  which  revolves  in  about 
520  years;  and  a  case  of  nearly  equal  periods,  that  of  the  two 
eccentricities  affecting  III.,  which  separate  by  only  2°  per  annum. 
A  still  more  formidable  difficulty  arises  in  the  discussion  of  the 
instant  of  eclipse  of  the  satellite,  and  in  the  form  of  Jupiter's 
shadow,  and  this  has  been  treated  by  Laplace  in  far  too  summary 
a  manner. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  data  so  determined  should  be  defective,  and 
we  may  well  admire  the  industry  and  acumen  of  Delambre,  who 
first  made  with  these  tools  and  materials  a  determination  of  data 
which  is  substantially  sound. 

Damoiseau  states  that  his  two  determinations  of  the  node  of 
Jupiter's  equator  upon  his  orbit  differed  by  2'  43"  and  of  their 
inclination  by  2'  47"  :  beyond  this  we  have  hitherto  had  no  direct 
means  of  judging  the  goodness  or  badness  of  his  results ;  but  it  is 
weU  known  that  as  far  as  they  can  be  judged  by  internal  com- 
parisons they  come  out  very  badly.  For  example,  Damoiseau 
appropriates  Delambre's  coefficient  of  the  great  inequality  of  I.  from 
which  the  mass  of  II.  is  found  (3°  i3"*o79)  without  apparently 
anywhere  determining  it ;  and  his  minor  inconsistencies  are  too  many 
to  be  told ;  but  the  greatest  stumbling-block  has  always  been  that  he 
never  completed  his  own  approximation  by  discarding  the  masses 
borrowed  from  Delambre,  determining  those  indicated  by  his  own 
constants  and  recalculating  from  these  the  smaller  inequalities. 

The  agreement  of  values  as  originally  adopted  with  the  results 
of  such  a  recalculation  would  have  given  the  only  possible 
test  of  the  adequacy  of  his  own  work ;  he  has  not  made  this  test, 
although  in  one  case  he  has  altered  Delambre's  coefficient  from 

*  Laplace's  calculations  and  consequently  those  of  Damoiseau  were  shown  to 
be  at  fault  by  Adams  :  i\  Adams's  '  Collected  Papers/  ii.  p.  224. 
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ii6*"j6  to  65''o7,  and,  as  Adams  showed*,  the  changes  which  this 
implids  halve  the  mass  of  IV.  and  nearly  doahle  that  of  I. 

Theory  and  tables  are  mutually  necessary  in  order  that  either 
may  be  improved  by  help  of  observations.  M.  Souillart  of  Lille,«i«» 
who  devoted  infinite  pains  to  a  revision  of  the  theory  of  the 
satellites  and  added  several  very  sensible  terms  of  the  second  and 
higher  orders  to  those  given  by  Laplace,  undertook  to  supply  this 
theory  to  Damoiseau's  tables.  Damoiseau  has  himself  left  a  memoir 
in  MS.9  designed  to  elucidate  the  construction  of  his  tables,  and 
this  was  in  M.  Souillart's  hands,  but  we  learn  little  or  nothing  of 
the  points  of  present  interest — the  manner  in  which  Damoiseau 
selected  and  diiscussed  his  observations. 

Souillart's  work  is  an  admirable  mid  finished  piece,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  service  to  the  future  investigator  as  a  parallel  to  his 
own  researches ;  but  it  is  of  an  academic  character,  with  little  or 
no  trace  of  the  observatory  or  computing-room  upon  it,  and  in  the 
course  of  reducing  his  theory  to  numbers  he  has  made  what  appears 
to  me  a  suicidal  error  of  judgment.  •*  Tons  les  nombres,"  he  says  t, 
**relatifs  aux  satellites,  dont  nous  ferons  usage  ici,  seront  ceux  que 
Damoiseau  a  donnesexplicitementet  ceuxqu'on  tire  de  ses  formules. 
Outre  I'avantage  de  presenter  ainsi  uii  syst^me  d*elements  assocics, 
dependants  les  uns  des  autres,  ce  choix  aura  encore  celui  d*en 
faciliter  la  correction  ulterieure  :  puisque  la  comparaison  a  ete  faite 
de}k  entre  les  Tables  de  Damoiseau  et  les  diverses  observations,  il 
suffira  de  comparer  nos  formules  k  celles  de  Damoiseau."  That  is 
to  say,  besides  giving  body  to  his  own  formulae  by  expressing  them 
in  numbers,  Souillarc  proposes  to  render  them  useful  as  a  consistent 
theory  deducible  from  Damoiseau's  constants.  Damoiseau's 
inconsistencies  leave  a  number  of  courses  open,  but  as  to  the  best 
of  these  there  can  be  neither  doubt  nor  difficulty. 

By  the  methods  of  the  Mecanique  Cileste,  livre  viii.  ch.  ix.,  he 
should  have  obtained  the  values  of  the  masses,  &c.,  from  the  num- 
bers  given  by  Damoiseau-- as  Adams  actually  did.  With  these  he 
should  have  calculated  the  coefficients  of  the  minor  inequalities 
which  were  not  derived  from  observation.  We  should  then  have 
had  a  theory  which  was  identical  with  Damoiseau's  in  all  the  most 
prominent  features,  and  differed  by  trifling  amounts  in  other 
respects.  In  place  of  doing  this  be  has  selected  data  from 
Damoiseau's  Introduction^  whether  belonging  to  Damoiseau's  own 
determination  or  to  the  numbers  taken  from  Delambre,  which  allow 
him  to  present  a  faultlessly  consistent  scheme  from  beginning  to 
end.  This  arbitrary  procedure  results  in  the  obliteration  of  the 
only  elements  of  interest  in  Damoiseau's  work — his  original 
determination  of  cdrtain  elements  and  coefficients.  Thus  it  results 
in  the  alteration  of  the  coefficients  of  the  great  inequalities  of  I. 
and  II. — probably  the  best  d^iermined  data  of  observacion  of  the 

*  Odlleeted  Papers,  ii.  p.  i88. 

t  '*Th6orie  anAlyUque,  aeoonde  pattie,"  M^.  Acad.  Sciences,  torn.  xxx.  no.  1, 
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whole  system — by  9'-6  and  4i*'i  respectiYely.    Its  effect  upon  the 
eccentricities  is  even  more  anomalous. 

While  the  tables  were  still  empirical  it  was  discovered  by 
Wargentin  that  the  equation  of  the  centre  of  lU.  could  not  be 
expressed  by  a  single  term,  and  Laplace  analysed  it  into  two  main 
parts — one  relative  to  the  perijove  of  III.  and  the  other  relatire 
to  that  of  IV. ;  the  coefficients  of  these  Delambre  put  at  263**7  ^^^ 
ii6*'8;  Damoiseau  made  them  258'-7  and  65'*i.  Souillart  treats 
them  by  uniting  in  a  single  term  at  his  own  epoch  (1850)  the  effect 
of  Damoiseau's  two  coefficients  and  redistributing  their  joint  amount 
in  accordance  with  the  masses  he  has  adopted,  making  them 
respectively  22o'*3  and  ii5**2.  In  fact,  Souillart  having  adopted 
from  Damoiseau  the  masses  which  the  latter  adopted  from  Delambre, 
forces  back  into  a  rough  accordance  with  Delambre  the  material 
which  Damoiseau  provided  for  a  new  determination  of  these  very 
masses.  E.  A.  Sampsok. 

[To  be  continued.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editors  of '  The  Observatory.' 

Efficiency  of  the  Curved  Plate  for  Charting  Purposes. 

Gentlemen, — 

In  the  last  number  of  the  06*€/Ta/oryProf.  Turner,  in  reviewing 
that  portion  of  my  annual  report  which  deals  very  briefly  with  the 
results  obtained  last  year  with  curved-plate  cameras,  pleads  **'  for 
a  little  more  accuracy  in ... .  numerical  statements."  I  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  arithmetical  and 
geometrical  computations  by  which  the  figures  criticized  were 
arrived  at,  but  if  Prof.  Turner  wishes  it  I  will  do  my  best  to  satisfy 
him.    The  area  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere  is 

2irr*(i— COS0/2), 

where  0  is  the  angular  field  covered  by  the  plate.  The  area  of  the 
hemisphere  is  2wr\  and  of  the  entire  spnere  4^7^.  Hence  the 
number  of  plates  required  to  cover  the  entire  visible  sky  (at  the 
very  most  a  hemisphere)  and  the  entire  sky  are  (allowing  nothing 
for  overlapping)  respectively 


and 


I— cose/2  I  — cos  0/2 

Por  the  three  different  instruments  compared  in  my  report, 
which  have  fields  respectively  of  45°,  5®,  and  2°  in  diameter^  these 
numbers  (computed  lo  the  4th  place)  would  be : — 
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ViBible  skj 

Instrument.                                        (hemisphere).  Entire  sphere. 

Curved-plate  doublet  (45°) ^Z'^3  26*26 

Bruce  24-in.  doublet  (5°)    1053  21 16 

Astrophotograpbic  33-cm.  ob.  (2°). .     6667  '3334 

To  the  nearest  whole  numbers,  therefore,  the  comparatire 
figures  are  13,  iioo,  and  13,000,  instead  of  16,  1000,  and  14,000 
as  given  in  my  report.  The  more  exact  figures  are,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  more  favourable  to  the  case  of  the  curved-plate  camera  than 
those  given  in  the  report. 

Prot  Turner's  criticisms  and  the  figures  he  gives  seem  to  be 
based  on  two  mistakes.  The  first  one  is  evidently  due  to  a 
hasty  reading  of  the  paragraph  criticized,  by  which  he  omits  to 
notice  that  the  figures  given  for  the  first  two  instruments  are  those 
for  the  visible  sky,  that  for  the  last  for  the  entire  sky.  If  the 
comparison  made  in  this  way  appears  in  any  way  unjust  or  mis- 
leading, I  can  only  say  that  I  greatly  regret  it ;  there  was  not  the 
slightest  intention  to  convey  such  an  impression.  If  I  had  said  in 
the  first  case  entire  sky  visible  at  any  one  elation  on  any  one  evening 
instead  of  using  the  shorter  expression  entire  visible  sky,  any  possible 
chance  of  misinterpretation  would  have  been  avoided.  I  can  hardly 
think,  however,  that  the  language,  even  as  it  stands,  has  been 
generally  misunderstood.  The  second  mistake  which  Prof.  Turner 
makes  is  that  of  comparing  the  area  covered  by  a  circular  field  with 
that  covered  by  a  square  field.  In  comparing  different  lenses  the 
diameter  of  the  maximum  circular  field  of  good  definition  is 
obviously  the  only  proper  criterion.  Square  plates  are  used,  it  is 
true,  in  the  Astrophotograpbic  Survey  (I  hope  Prof.  Turner  won't 
object  to  this  term  also) ;  but  in  the  plates  that  I  have  seen  the 
definition  in  the  comers  is  bad,  and  the  good  field  is,  if  anything, 
something  less  than  2"^  in  diameter,  and  not  2^  square.  I  have 
understood  also  that,  for  this  reason,  stars  in  the  extreme  corners 
of  these  plates  (which  appear  near  the  centre  of  the  second  series) 
are  not  measured. 

I  dishke  to  reply  to  Prof.  Turner's  criticism  of  my  very  brief  and 
therefore  necessanly  incomplete  statement  regarding  the  beginning 
and  progress  of  the  work  of  the  International  Survey.  He  attri- 
butes to  me  Ignorance  concerning  this,  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  astronomical  work  that  has  ever  been  undertaken,  and 
further  implies,  by  bis  entirely  unnecessary  defence  of  the  delay 
that  has  ensued  in  completing  the  work,  that  I  have  criticized  or 
reflected  unfavourably  upon  the  progress  that  has  been  made.  I 
have  not  been  engaged  personally  in  any  of  the  work  of  the  survey, 
but  I  have  followed  with  considerable  care  and  a  great  deal  of 
interest  the  oflScial  reports  of  the  various  conferences  that  have 
been  held  in  Paris.  The  call  to  the  first  conference  was  issued  in 
October  1886  (not  in  1887,  as  stated  by  Prof.  Turner),  although 
the  conference  did  not  actually  meet  lintil  the  following  April. 

2a2 
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Fop  more  than  two  years  previous,  however,  Admiral  Monekez  had 
been  in  correspondence  with  the  directors  of  various  observatories 
in  regard  to  the  details  and  scope  of  the  proposed  work,  and  a  great 
deal  of  experimental  work  had  been  done  by  the  Henry  broit^ers, 
by  Prof.  Pickering,  by  Prof.  Pritchard,  by  Dr.  Gill,  and  by- 
others.  The  first  session  of  the  conference  met  more  to  discuss 
results  already  secured,  and  perfect  details  for  the  farther  uniform 
and  systematic  continuation  of  work  already  begun,  than  to  map 
out,  de  novo,  a  new  scheme  of  work.  Considering  this,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  conference  decided  to  use  the  same  type  of 
instrument  and  the  same  method  of  work  that  had  been  in  use  by 
the  brothers  Henry  at  the  Paris  Observatory  for  two  years,  it 
would  not  perhaps  be  wrong  to  say,  if  we  wanted  to  split  hairs  in 
such  a  discussion,  that  the  work  had  really  been  begun  in  1885, 
rather  than  in  1886,  or  1887,  or  at  any  subsequent  date. 

There  was  not  the  slight^t  intention  on  my  part  to  reflect  in 
any  way  upon  the  very  great  value  of  the  work  that  was  mapped 
out  at  Paris,  nor  upon  the  progress  of  the  work  since  it  has  been 
begun.  For  one,  1  can  assure  Prof.  Turner  that  I  do  not  think 
any  defence  or  explanation  on  either  of  these  points  is  at  all 
necessary.  Every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  at  all  to  the 
subject  now  fully  realizes  the  real  magnitude  and  difficulties  of  the 
programme  that  was  mapped  out,  and  will  commend  rather  than 
condemn  the  progress  that  has  been  made  toward  completing  it. 
But  I  think  I  can  add,  without  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  that  I 
have  always  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  a  mistake  was  made  in 
not  adopting  a  type  of  instrument  having  a  shorter  focal  length  and 
a  much  larger  field  (the  last  in  accordance  with  Prof.  Pickering's 
suggestion  in  1885),  and  that  a  further  mistake  has  since  b^n 
made  in  attempting  to  measure  too  large  a  number  (i.  e.  too  faint) 
of  stars  on  each  plate  rather  than  rely  on  the  plates  themselves  for 
future  reference  and  comparison.  The  final  charts  and  published 
measures  will  lose  much  of  their  vnlue  from  their  very  bulk,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  expense,  which  in  the  case  of  a  good  many  observa- 
tories will  be  absolutely  prohibitive. 

The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  field  on  each  plate  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  scale  would  enormously  decrease  the  cost  of  repro- 
duction and  the  bulk  of  the  whole  chart,  and  prompt  reproduction 
(on  glass)  would  entirely  obviate  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
fading-out  of  the  fainter  images,  of  which  we  have  heard  a  good 
deal  lately.  On  my  own  plates  I  have  never  noticed  any  trouble 
of  this  kind,  and  I  am  incUned  to  think  that  it  is  only  experienced 
on  plates  of  very  short  exposure  or  on  those  that  have  been  under- 
developed or  improperly  fixed  and  washed.  I  have  made  it  a 
practice  to  develop  my  star-plates  at  least  one  hour,  generally  two, 
and  to  use  unusual  care  in  fixing  and  washing.  But  whether  this 
difficulty  is  to  be  found  at  all  in  the  case  of  the  negative,  it  certainly 
i^  not  to  be  in  the  case  of  the  glass  positive. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  questions  of  reproducing 
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and  measuriDg  the  original  curved-plate  negatives,  which  Prof. 
Tomer  seems  to  regard  as  matters  of  considerable  difficulty,  are  in 
reality  quite  simple,  and  offer  far  less  difficulty  than  the  problem 
of  commercially  making  the  sensitive  plates  themselves.  The 
negatives  can  be  easily  reproduced  on  tiat  plates  if  it  is  desired 
without  any  loss  of  definition  or  distortion.  But  this  is  only 
necessary  for  pictorial  effect  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  paper 
prints  by  contact-printing.  For  measuring  1  have  designed  a 
machine  (which  is  partly  built),  which  measures  the  position  of  a 
star  on  the  curved  plates  (in  polar  co-ordinates)  with  the  same  or 
even  greater  ease,  rapidity,  and  accuracy  than  it  can  be  measured 
on  a  flat  plate  in  rectangular  co-ordinates. 

As  1  have  stated  in  this  year*s  report,  all  of  this  work  will  be 
published  in  full,  with  reproductions  from  negatives,  &c.,  at  the 
very  earliest  opportunity.  It  has  been  greatly  hampered  and 
delayed  by  lack  of  assistance,  by  illness,  and  by  the  large  amount 
of  work  connected  with  the  building  and  equipment  of  the  new 
observatory. 

Allegheny  Obwrratory,  F.  L.  O.  WadswoBTH. 

i90i,May  ao. 

[The  above  letter  has  been  shown  to  me  at  Prof.  Wads  worth's 
express  reqnest.  1  think  he  has  taken  my  remarks  rather 
seriously ;  but  1  am  quite  prepared  to  stand  by  them  in  the  same 
spirit  if  he  wishes  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  plates 
required  to  cover  the  sky  (either  visible  or  entire)  is  not  to  be 
obtained  by  dividing  the  area  of  the  sky  by  the  area  of  a  plate. 
You  must  fit  the  plates  in  so  as  to  *'  cover  the  sky,"  and  this 
means  a  certain  amoimt  of  overlap.  With  circular  plates  it  means 
a  very  large  overlap.  I  took  square  plates  because  they  were  much 
more  favourable  to  Professor  Wadsworth's  figures  ;  but  if  he 
insists  on  circular  plates  he  must  increase  his  figures  to  nearly 
double:  perhaps  more  than  double — I  have  not  just  now  the 
leisure  to  work  out  a  scheme.  However,  my  request  for  *'  a  little 
more  accuracy  in  numerical  statement ''  seems  to  be  fairly  justified 
if  three  numbers  quoted  as  i6,  looo,  and  14,000  should  be  really 
13,  1 100,  and  13,000  on  Prof.  Wadsworth's  own  showing. 
Secondly,  as  regards  the  dste  of  commencement  of  the  Chart 
work.  Prof.  Wadsworth's  words  (quoted  in  my  note  on  p.  213) 
were:  "the  work  begun  in  1886  at  17  different  observatories." 
He  daims  to  justify  this  by  saying  that  a  eumv/ayM  to  a  Con- 
ference was  issued  in  October  1886 ;  but  I  entirely  disagree  with 
him.  The  very  pattern  of  instrument  to  be  used  was  not  settled 
till  April  1887 ;  and  it  was  quite  uncertain  what  observatories 
could  take  part  in  the  work  for  some  time  after  this.  For 
instance,  Oxford:  it  was  an  unexpected  piece  of  generosity  on 
Dr.  De  la  Eue's  part  which  allowed  the  University  Observatory  to 
take  a  share  in  the  work ;  the  late  Prof.  Pritchard  thought  that 
his  chance  of  taking  part  was  gone  when  the  reflector  was  not 
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chosen  as  the  standard '  instrument.  The  whole  thing  was  quite 
in  the  air:  and  how  "17  different  observatories"  can  be  said  to 
have  "  begun  work  "  by  being  summoned  to  discuss  whether  they 
(or  others)  shall  do  it  all,  and  if  so  with  what  instruments,  and  if 
so  how  and  when  these  instruments  are  to  be  got.  passes  my 
comprehension.  I  should  have  thought  it  much  simpler  to  accept 
a  friendly  correction  of  one  or  two  figures  and  dates  than  to 
attempt  to  defend  them  in  this  very  strained  manner. — H.  H.  T.] 

William  and  Samuel  Molyneux, 

Gentlemen, — 

The  great  assistance  which  Samuel  Molyneux  gave  to 
Bradley  by  providing  the  means  and  taking  part  in  the  observa- 
tions at  Kew  which  ultimately  led  to  the  discovery  by  the  latter 
of  aberration,  though  Molyneux  did  not  live  to  know  of  the  great 
result,  has  rendered  his  name  familiar  to  astronomers.  His 
acquaintance  with  Bradley  commenced  in  1723  ;  two  years  after- 
wards the  /.en ith -sector  by  Graham  was  mounted  in  the  house  at 
Kew  which  his  marriage  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Capel,  in  17 17,  had 
brought  into  his  possession,  and  Bradley  took  part  in  his  ob- 
servations there  until  1727,  in  which  year  Molyneux  becama  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  Bradley  obtained  an  instrument  of  his 
own,  which  he  set  up  in  the  house  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Pound  (whose 
husband  had  died  in  1724),  at  Wanstead.  Next  year,  1728, 
Molyneux  died,  and  in  the  following,  1729,  Bradley  announced 
his  tirst  great  discovery,  that  of  aberration. 

But,  though  the  name  of  Samuel  Molyneux  is  well  known,  that 
of  his  father,  William  Molyneux,  is  less  so  than  it  should  be. 
Born  at  Dublin  in  1656,  he  first  came  to  England  in  1675,  and 
studied  law  in  London.  He  returned  to  Dublin  in  1678,  and 
married  in  the  same  year.  A  second  visit  to  England  had  for  its 
object  the  obtaining  medical  advice  for  his  wife,  and  a  longer 
sojourn  commenced  in  1689,  the  cause  of  which  was  the  war  which 
followed  the  poUtical  troubles  in  Ireland  aft^r  the  revolution.  He 
settled  at  Chester,  where  his  only  son,  Samuel,  was  bom  in  the 
same  year,  and  his  principal  work, '  Dioptrica  Nova,'  was  written 
and  afterwards  published  in  1692.  The  copy  of  the  first  edition 
in  the  British  Museum  Library  evidently  once  belonged  to  the 
author,  and  has  several  manuscript  notes  by  him.  In  the  fly-leaf 
is  a  list  of  those  to  whom  copies  were  to  be  presented,  one  of 
whom  was  Tlamsteed.  After  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
propositions,  page  [77]  commences  thus  :  — 

^^  Aixotfier  solution  of  the  Two  last  Problems  in  Prop.  xvii.  &  xviii. 

"These  two  last  Problems  were  likewise  communicated  to  me, 
most  ingeniously  solved  by  my  fore-mentioned  Honoured  Eriend 
Mr.  J.  Plamsteed.  The  Solution  I  shall  give  iu  his  own  Words 
at  large,  as  I  have  them  in  a  Letter  to  me  Dated  from  the  Orun^ 
wich  Observatory ,  Jan.  17,  168 J,  as  follows.'' 
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Flam  steed's  solutions  follow,  but  Moljneuz  little  thought  what 
the  consequence  would  be  of  placing  them  after ^  instead  of  before^ 
his  own.  This  we  learn  from  his  Autobiography,  written  to  his 
brother  in  1694,  and  published  by  Sir  Capel  Molyneux  as  part  of 
*An  Account  of  the  Family  and  Descendants  of  Sir  Thomas 
Moljneux'  in  1820.  William  Molyneux  there  writes,  at  p.  76, 
after  mentioning  with  a  pardonable  pride  the  number  of  scientific 
men  with  whom  he  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  or  in  corre- 
spondence : — 

*'  Mr.  John  Flamsteed,  the  King's  Professor  of  Astronomy  at 
Greenwich,  was  formerly  my  constant  correspondent  for  many 
years,  many  letters  hanng  passed  between  us  ;  but  upon  publica- 
tion of  my  Dioptricks,  he  took  such  offence  at  my  placing  a  solution 
of  his  of  the  i6th,  17th,  i8th  propositions  thereof ,  after,  and  not 
before,  the  solutions  which  1  mjselE  gave  of  the  said  propositions, 
that  he  broke  his  friendship  with  me,  and  that  too  with  so  much 
inveteracy,  that  1  could  never  bring  him  to  a  reconciliation,  though  I 
have  often  endeavoured  it ;  so  that  at  last  I  slighted  the  friendship 
of  a  man  of  so  much  ill-nature  and  irreligion,  how  ingenious  and 
learned  soever." 

Brewster  quotes  this  passage  in  the  second  edition  of  his  '  Life 
of  Newton  *  (vol.  ii.  p.  162),  and  it  certainly  throws  a  side-light  on 
the  ever-to-be-regretted  disputes  between  the  latter  and  Flamsteed. 
Molyneux  fully  acknowledges  the  assistance  he  had  derived  from 
Flamsteed,  and  to  me,  I  must  confess,  it  seems  quite  incredible 
that  the  above  was  the  real,  and  not  merely  the  ostensible,  cause 
of  the  offence  taken  at  the  book.  It  is  much  more  probable  that 
the  true  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  high  terms  used  in  speaking 
of  Halley,  as  weU  as  Newton,  for  commendation  of  the  former  was 
to  Flamsteed  like  a  red  rag  to  a  buU.  The  first  of  his  letters 
to  Newton  in  which  angry  expressions  are  vented  is  dated 
February  24,  169 1-2  (Baily's  'Flamsteed,'  p.  133),  and  these  are 
in  abuse  of  Halley.  Whether  Newton  answered  it  or  not  is  not 
known  ♦,  probably  the  wisest  course  was  not  to  do  so.  This 
subject  is  a  very  unpleasant  one,  but  as  it  had  been  started  in  an 
ex  parte  way  by  Baily,  Brewster  was  quite  right  to  point  out  that 
gome  things  that  Flamsteed  wrote  were  misrepresentations,  and 
also  that  several  of  his  so-called  letters  were  not  really  such,  bat 
drafts,  written  and  never  sent. 

Although  Molyneux  was  not  much  of  a  mathematician,  he  was 
able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Newton's  work,  and  mentions  par- 
ticularly (p.  [273])  the  striking  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the 
law  of  gravitation  afforded  by  the  fact  that  Kepler's  third  law 
obtains  in  the  movements  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
round  their  primaries,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  planets  round  the 
Sun  ;  this,  he  says, "  is  noted  by  the  admirably  learned  Mr.  Newton, 
in  his   incomparable  Treatise,  PhUoeophice    Naturalis   Pr%7icipia 

*  His  next  letter  to  Flamsteed  which  has  been  published  is  dated  October  7, 
1694,  more  than  i^  yean  after  the  aboTe. 
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MaOiemaiicaJ*  Flamstced  wrote  on  October  31,  1713:  —  **! 
think  his  new  Principia  [i.  e.  the  second  edition  thereof]  worse 
than  the  old,  save  in  the  Moon.''  Yet  in  the  second  letter  to 
Sharp,  which  I  quoted  last  month,  he  says  (under  date  17 10, 
September  20): — "On  the  whole,  I  plainly  perceive  there  is  a 
cause  that  vitiates  their  motions ;  and  it  seems  to  be  their  mutual 
gravitation  on  each  other,  and  pretty  regular.  So  that  I  do  not 
doubt  but  to  solve  them :  for  their  gravitations  being  rcSciprocallj 
as  the  squares  of  their  intermutual  distances,  and  directly  as  the 
bulk  of  their  bodies,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  determine  how  much 
they  draw  the  remoter  planet  inward  toward  the  Sun,  or  force  the 
nearer  from  him." 

Whether  he  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  difference  between  bulk  and 
mass  does  not  appear;  but  he  certainly  seems  at  last  to  have 
recognized  that  gravity  acts  according  to  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance,  though  he  carefully  avoids  referring  to  the  fact  that 
Newton  had  proved  it,  saying  only  that  the  latter  had  "  prose- 
cuted   Kepler's  doctrine  of  magnetical  fibres  improved  by  Sir 

Christopher  Wren and  I  think  I  can  lay  some  claim  to  a  part 

of  it." 

William  Moljnieux  returned  to  Dublin  in  1690,  and  died  there 
eight  years  later,  soon  after  having  made  another  journey  to 
England,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  Locke. 

Tours  faithfully, 

BUckheath,  1901,  June  7.  W.  T.  Lnsnu. 

P.S. — Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that  the  ao- 
called  Second  Edition  of  the  '  Dioptrica  Nova,'  which  appeared  in 
J  709,  is  only  a  reprint  of  the  first,  with  altered  titlepage. 


OBSERVATORIES. 

Royal  Observatokt,  Greenwich. — The  Astronomer  Royal's 
Report  for  the  year  ending  May  10  was  read  on  Saturday,  June  i,  to 
the  Board  of  Visitors,  whose  numbers  were  almost  complete.  The 
Report  is  in  the  usual  form,  but  opens  with  a  reference  to  the 
wooden  fence  which  surrounds  the  New  Observatory  building. 
Provision  has  been  made  by  the  Admiralty  for  an  ornamental  iron 
railing  to  replace  this,  but  the  authorities  in  chai^  of  the  park 
have  not  as  yet  given  permission  for  the  addition  of  a  small  piece 
of  land  to  the  Observatory  grounds,  which  is  necessary  to  give 
this  railing  its  best  effect. 

Transit-Circle, — The  number  of  transits  observed  during  the 
year  was  10,938,  of  circle  observations  9838.  These  are  completely 
reduced  to  the  end  of  1900,  and  the  reduction  of  the  more  recent 
observations  is  well  advanced.  The  printing  of  the  observations 
has  been  accelerated,  and  is  about  three  months  in  advance  as 
compared  with  last  year. 
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The  apparent  correction  for  discordance  between  the  nadir 
observations  and  stars  observed  by  reflexion  was  found  to  be  —  0^*3 9, 
which  is  not  much  different  from  the  value  that  has  obtained  in 
the  years  189 2-1 900.  The  observations  of  level  and  nadir  continue 
to  show  the  diurnal  change  noticed  in  recent  years,  as  the  level 
error  at  noon  and  midnight  differs  from  that  observed  at  6  p.m. 
ty  o  "'39  ^^^  o"'2$  respectively. 

The  correction  for  the  E— D  discordance  for  1900  was 
•4-o"*o87-f  o"*3i5  sinE^.  The  correction  to  the  tabular  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  was  found  from  observations  in  1900  to  be  +o"*5o, 
and  the  mean  error  of  the  Moon's  place  was  —o'*  128  in  B.A.  and 
—  o"'66  in  N.P.D.,  deduced  from  115  observations.  The  Ten-Year 
Catalogue  for  1890  has  been  published  during  the  year,  and  as  the 
special  object  of  this  was  the  re-observation  of  stars  in  Groom- 
bridge's  Catalogue  (18 10),  a  new  reduction  of  this  catalogue  from 
the  original  observations  is  in  progress,  to  facilitate  determination 
of  proper  motion. 

The  New  Altazimuth, — This  instrument  is  in  good  working  order, 
and  has  been  used  during  the  year  mainly  as  a  reversible  transit- 
circle  in  the  meridian  for  observation  of  the  Eros  reference  stars 
and  fundamental  stars.  Observations  have,  however,  been  made  in 
other  azimuths  with  satisfactory  results. 

Suaiariah. — 18  disappearances  and  10  reappearances  of  stars 
ted  by  the  Moon  have  been  observed.  The  observations  of 
Capella  and  other  double  stars  have  been  continued  with  the 
28-inch  refractor.  The  26-inch  Thompson  refractor  has  been  used 
for  taking  photographs  of  Eros  and  also  some  of  comet  h  1900. 

The  work  of  the  Astrographic  Chart  and  Catalogue  is  proceeding. 
The  plates  are  practically  all  taken,  but  some  fields  are  being 
photographed  again  to  replace  plates  which  show  signs  of 
deterioration.  The  catalogue  is  being  printed,  and  the  measured 
rectangular  coordinates  for  the  zones  64°  to  68**  are  in  type.  A 
good  series  of  photographs  for  determination  of  the  parallax  of 
Eros,  and  a  series  of  the  new  star  in  Perseus,  have  been  obtained 
with  the  Astrjgraphic  equatonal. 

The  photographjc  spectroscope  which  is  used  with  the  30-inch 
reflector  mounted  on  the  Thompson  equatorial  could  not  be  used 
when  the  obserfation  of  Eros  was  on  hand,  but  since  March  28 
very  satisfactory  photographs  of  the  spectra  of  some  of  the  larger 
stars  have  been  obtained. 

The  section  devoted  to  earth-magnetism  contains  sooie  interesting 
reading.  The  question  of  the  possible  effect  of  disturbance  from 
electric  railways  has  required  careful  consideration.  It  appears 
that  an  electrical  tramway  with  *^  well-insulated  "  returns  is  likely 
to  have  little  effect  on  the  magneto.  The  London  County  Council 
propose  to  adopt  this  system  for  their  tramways  near  the 
Observatory,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Board  of  Trade  will  lay  down 
regulations  to  secure  adequate  protection  for  the  magnetic  work  at 
Greenwich  which  has  now  been  carried  on  continuously  on  the 
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same  general  system  for  a  period  of  60  years  and  which  could  not 
be  transferred  to  another  site. 

The  Beport  contains  a  short  account  of  the  results  of  the 
observation  of  the  Solar  Eclipse  of  1900,  May  28,  obtained  at 
Ovar,  and  of  the  preparations  made  for  the  eclipse  of  190 1, 
May  18.  It  is  stated  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
re-determination  of  the  Greenwich— Paris  longitude  in  conjuncUon 
with  observers  from  the  Paris  Observatory. 

Prom  the  record  of  solar  photographs  it  appears  that  the  sun- 
spot  minimum  may  be  considered  as  reached,  as  no  Greenwich 
photograph  showed  a  spot  since  March  7. 


BiDSTON  Obsbhvatoby,  Livbbpool. — The  work  of  the  Obser- 
vatory under  Mr.  W.  E.  Plummer's  control  is  essentially  of  a 
utilitarian  nature,  so  that  his  Eeport  for  the  year  1900  contains 
little  astronomy  beyond  the  record  of  the  observations  with  the 
transit  instrument  made  to  determine  the  clock-error.  Bight 
Ascension  of  certain  circumpolar  stars  has  also  been  determined 
with  the  same  instrument,  and  some  observations  of  comets  and 
the  diameter  of  Venus  were  made  with  the  equatorial.  But 
Mr.  Plummer  evidently  intends  to  make  a  special  study  of  earth- 
tremors,  for  he  has  now  three  seismometers  of  different  patterns 
in  the  observatory.  The  meteorological  results  are  given,  as  in 
former  years. 

Tbmplb  Obsbbyatobt,  BiroBY. — ^The  Beport  to  the  Headmaster 
for  T900,  presumably  by  Mr.  Seabroke,  states  that  the  work  of  the 
Observatory  has  been  continued  in  a  similar  manner  to  former 
years,  but  owing  to  the  bad  weather  not  so  much  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  building  was  used  on  44  nights,  and  120  members 
of  the  School  availed  themselves  of  itc  opportunities. 

The  position  and  distance  of  69  stars  were  measured,  and  the 
similar  measures  for  the  past  five  years  are  being  prepared  for 
publication. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Publications  of  thb  U.S.  Naval  Obsebyatoby,  Seookd 
Sebies,  Vol.  1. :  Sun,  Moon,  Planets,  and  Misobllanbous 
Stars,  1894-99. — In  accordance  with  the  decision  arrived  at  after 
the  retirement  of  Professor  Harkness,  these  observations  no 
longer  appear  in  annual  volumes,  and  this  is  the  first  instalment 
on  the  new  system.  It  contains  all  the  transit-circle  observations 
for  the  six  years  (with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  'Astro- 
noraische  Gesellschaft  Catalogue '  Zone  —13°  50'  to  —18®  10'), 
amounting  to  nearly  14,000  observations,  of  which  rather  more  than 
3000  represent  the  net  result  after  deducting  the  observations  of 
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clock  and  adjustment  stars.  Until  June  1899  the  observations 
were  taken  with  the  9-inch  transit-circle  ;  afterwards  with  the 
new  6-inch  steel  instrument.  The  total  includes  about  600  ob- 
serrations  of  the  Sun,  and  nearly  as  many  of  Venus,  about  500  of 
the  Moon,  and  400  of  Mercury,  an  average  of  over  100  for  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune,  nearly  100  observations  of 
some  dozen  of  the  minor  planets,  and  rather  more  than  four  each 
of  some  60  stars,  all  the  observations  being  strictly  differential  and 
not  fundn mental. 

We  notice  that  with  about  the  same  aperture  as  the  Greenwich 
Transit-circle,  and  a  much  more  favourable  latitude  for  observations 
of  planets.  Mercury  is  observed  about  three  times  as  often  as  at 
Greenwich,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  there 
was  any  a  priori  reason  for  the  very  rare  observation  of  Mercury's 
limb  (less  than  25  per  cent,  in  E.A.  and  only  i  in  N.P.D.).  The 
limbs  of  Neptune  do  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  at  all,  and 
those  of  Uranus  only  fiVQ  times  in  E.A.,  and  never  in  N.P.D. 
There  seem  to  be  also  more  observations  of  the  centre  of  Venus 
than  might  be  expected,  though  the  magnifying-power  in  use  is 
25  per  cent,  less  than  that  at  Greenwich. 

There  is  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  changes  in  the  mounting 
and  adjustment  of  the  instruments  in  their  new  quarters,  and  the 
usual  tables  of  instrumental  constants.  W.  W.  B. 


PlTBLICATIOirS   OF  THE    A.8TBONOMICAL  LABORATORY    AT    GrON- 

mroEK. — Prof.  Knpteyn,  in  No.  8  of  these  Publications,  gives  a 
preliminary  discussion  on  the  mean  parallax  of  stars  of  determined 
proper  motion  and  magnitude.  The  aim  of  the  paper  is  to  confute 
the  idea  that  the  mean  parallax  of  fixed  stars  is  nearly  proportional 
to  their  proper  motion.    The  parallaxes  used  are 

(i)  Those  determined  at  the  Cape; 

(2)  The  determinations  of  Elkin  at  Tale  ; 

(3)  The  results  of  investigations  with  the  Leipzig  heliometer 

by  Peter ; 

(4)  Prof.  Kapteyn's  own  results ; 

(5)  Four  from  various  sources  ; 

(6)  The  parallaxes  determined  by  Flint. 

The  first  results  include  all  the  stars  of  whatever  type,  and 
give:— 

Magnitude  (m).  P.M.  (n).  Parallax  (r). 

615  4"'33  o"-257 

5*31  I  -43  o  -135 

4'46  o  '50  o  •164 

Finally  formulsB  are  derived  connecting  the  three  quantities 
(i)  for  stars  of  Type  I.,  (n)  those  of  Type  II.,  (ui)  for  all  the 
stars  together : — 
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(I)    ir^.«  =  (o-905r-^^X   ''^/^^TT^. 

(U)       X^.^  =  (0-905)*-*'*  X     ''*^0-0262  fi. 

(ni)     ir^.«e  =  (0-905)*-'*'  X  '-^^o-osSy  ^. 

x^.m  being  the  parallax  in  seconds  of  arc  of  a  star-magnitude  m, 
whose  annual  proper  motion  is  fi", 
A  table  of  58  measured  parallaxes  is  appended. 


SET.BNOGBAPHIC  Tables*. — ^This  work  contains  an  exhaustive 
discussion  and  tabulation  of  all  the  formulae  required  for  the 
reduction  of  physical  observations  of  lunar  objects  and  measure- 
ments of  their  position.  The  formulae  themselves  are  not  new, 
but  it  is  very  convenient  to  have  them  collected.  The  tables  for 
computing  the  position  of  the  terminator  at  any  time  are  g^ven 
from  1790  till  1940.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Goodacre  has 
recently,  in  the  B.  A,  A.  Journal,  extended  them  to  1999.  These 
tables  treat  the  geocentric  and  selenocentric  longitude  of  the  Sun 
as  identical.  The  resulting  error  in  the  longitude  of  the  termi- 
nator may  amount  to  9'.  The  lunar  ephemeris  in  the  Monthly 
Notices  corrects  for  this  point,  and  is  therefore  somewhat  more 
accurate  than  these  tables ;  but  the  difference  is  scarcely  appre- 
ciable. It  should,  however,  be  considered  in  the  careful  reduction 
of  large-scale  photographs. 


NOTES. 

Comet  Notes. — Descriptions  of  the  Great  Comet  are  pouring 
in,  and  some  beautiful  photographs  of  it  have  been  sent  from  the 
Cape.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  fan-shaped,  like  that  of  1861, 
with  two  straight  and  narrow  principal  tails,  and  a  remarkable 
appendage  to  the  south  of  these,  large  and  broad,  but  less  bright 
than  the  others.  Major  Eddie  says  in  B.  A.  A.  Journal,  No.  8 : — 
"  On  May  6  .  . .  .  the  bright  straight  tail  with  its  faint  extension 

was  about  16^  long,  reaching  nearly  to  Eigel ;  while  the 

enormous  lateral  emission  of  shimmering  hght  flooded  the  S.W. 
sky  with  a  ghostly  gleam  40°  long,  6**  to  10°  broad :  while  the 
whole  space  between  this  mighty  extension  and  the  more  bril- 
liant tail  was  filled  with  a  gauze-like  sheen."  The  existence  of 
this  singular  appendage  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  independent 
descriptions.  A.  C.  D.  C. 


*  Verdfientlicbungen  dea  koniffliohen  astronomiscfaen  Beoben^Iiiatiiuto  xu 
Berlin. — No.  14.  Formeln  und  Hulfttafeln  znr  Reduction  Ton  Mondbeobaebt- 
ungen  und  Mondpbot^rapbieen.  Fur  felenograpbiscbe  Zweeke,  von  Dr.  K. 
Qraff.    Berlin,  190X :  Fero.  Dummlers. 
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MiNOB  pLAiTST  NoTSS. — ^The  following  new  planets  have  been 
discovered  at  Heidelbeig : — 

Prorisionai  Date  of 

designation.  disco  rery.              DisooTerer.  Magnitude. 

GK  April  24  Wolf.                        14 

GL   Miay   21  Wolf,  Camera.         1 1*5 

GM May   23  Wolf.                       11 

GN   May   18  Carnera.                    11 

GK  was  not  observed  again,  and  must  therefore  be  considered 
as  lost.  An  announcement  of  a  planet,  GO,  was  made  on  June  9, 
but  this  has  been  withdrawn  as  erroneous.  A.  C.  D.  C. 


Obituabt. — Db.  Adolphi  Hibsoh  •.  We  record  with  regret 
tbe  death  of  Dr.  Hirsch,  the  Director  of  the  Neuch&tel  Observatory, 
which  took  place  in  his  71st  year,  on  1901  April  16. 

Adolphe  Hirsch  was  bom  at  Halberstadt,  in  Germany,  and 
received  his  education  in  that  country.  He  studied  under  Encke 
at  Berlin,  and  was  afterwards  Assistant  to  Leverrier  at  Paris. 
When  the  Government  of  the  Canton  of  Neuch&tel  proposed  to 
establish  an  observatory,  Hirsch  was  consulted  as  to  its  construction, 
in  1858  was  appointed  its  Director,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in 
the  spring  of  1859.  The  chronometer  department,  which  has 
naturally  been  of  so  much  value  to  the  industry  of  the  Canton, 
was  established  by  him  in  i860. 

Hirsch  devoted  himself  specially  to  geodesy.  In  1861  General 
Baeyer  proposed  an  association  of  the  countries  of  Europe  to 
further  geodetic  enterprise,  and  one  result  of  this  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Swiss  Geodetic  Commission,  of  which  Hirsch  was 
an  active  member  and  secretary  for  thirty-one  years.  He  repre- 
sented Switzerland  on  the  Permanent  European  Commission,  and 
was  nominated  Perpetual  Secretary  when  this  Commission  changed 
its  title  to  International  Geodetic  Association  in  1886.  Dr.  Hirsch 
resigned  this  position  in  1900.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and  his  advice  and 
help  in  connection  therewith  were  highly  appreciated.  With  his 
colleague  Plantamour  he  directed  most  of  the  geodetic  work  in 
Switzerland,  and  took  part  in  the  level  determinations  made  in 
that  country. 

Dr.  Hirsch  has  testified  to  his  devotion  to  science  by  leaving  his 
fortune  to  the  Neuch&tel  Observatory. 


The  Solab  Eclipse  of  Mat  18. — The  latest  information  that 
we  have  received  about  the  recent  ecUpse  is  contained  in  letters 
from  Mr.  Dyson  and  Mr.  Maunder  to  the  Astronomer  Boyal, 

*  Sitraeted  from  a  notice  by  Dr.  B.  Gbiutier  in  Ast.  Kaeh.  3710. 
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which  we  are  kindly  permitted  to  publish.     The  first  is  from  Mr. 
Dyson  at  Aver  Gkidang,  and  is  dated  May  21 : — 

I  can't  give  much  of  a  report  yet  as  I  hare  only  had  two  nights'  developioff. 
However,  I  have  got  6  Thompson's  (all  but  the  two  Burckhalter's)  done,  a  Ddl- 
meyer,  and  2  Unars  and  4  spectra. 

I  think  the  Thompson's  are  fairly  good,  bat,  as  the  cloud  was  much  denser 
than  at  Orar,  the  polar  streamers  hardly  show.  The  Unar  shows  clouds  and 
stars.  I  have  not  identified  the  latter.  The  Abney  gives  a  very  pretty  photo- 
graph. With  the  spectroscopes  the  corona  given  by  Quartz  is  good— the  Flint 
is  not  developed.  The  second  flash  was  not  obtained.  I  have  nut  developed 
the  fil'at  flash  photograph  yet,  hut  shall  be  agreeably  surprised  if  I  get  much. 

Photography  here  is  very  difficult  The  lowest  temperature  I  have  seen  in 
the  developing-roora  is  78°.  That  was  at  3  a.m.  At  9  p.m.  it  was  86®.  However, 
I  am  struggling  along  with  ice  and  alum.  I  am  very  much  afraid  some  alum 
will  be  left  on  the  plates.  There  is  not  too  much  water.  It  comes  from  the 
ship.  A  warrant  officer  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance,  filling  the  bottles 
with  water,  putting  things  in  the  ice-chest,  &c  Ac. 

The  second  letter  from  Mr.  Dyson  is  dated  from  Padang, 
May  26 : — 

I  finished  developing  on  Friday  night,  and  we  left  for  Padang  soon  after 
raidnday  yesterday  (Saturday).  ...  we  say  good-bye  to  Sumatra  at  5  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  a8th. 

The  Thompson  photographs  are  not  as  eood  as  I  should  have  liked.  They 
are  fair  with  the  exception  of  the  Burckhalter's,  which  are  complete  failures — 
practically  nothing  shown.  The  others  will  give  useful  results.  Some  of  the 
Ballraeyer  and  Unar  photographs  are  good.  They  all  show  the  clouds.  The 
last  Unar  photograph  taken— exposure  5  seconds— is  a  mat  deal  better  than 
the  others  and  shows  a  great  number  of  stars.  It  should  at  any  rate  settle  the 
intra-Mercurial  planet  question.  With  the  spectroscopes  I  have  got  very  fair 
C3rona  spectra :  the  first  flash  is  good  enough  to  fill  up  a  few  places  where  the 
Ovar  photographs  were  not  g(x>d ;  the  second  fiasn  I  did'nt  get.  Newali 
telegraphs  that  he  has  not  got  the  rotation  of  the  corona,  but  has  obtained 
markea  polariscopic  results  and  good  i  ^-inch-scale  pictures. 

I  believe  Perrine  at  Padang  did  fairly  well,  also  the  Dutch  at  Painan: 
Barnard  and  the  rest  at  Solok  got  nothing,  but  the  Fort  de  Kock  people 
(Humphreys,  flash)  had  excellent  weather. 

At  Aver  Gadang  it  was  rather  annoying  that  10  minutes  after  the  eclipse  the 
weather  was  perfect.  A  very  few  minutes  would  have  made  a  lot  of  difference, 
and  the  good  photograph  with  the  Unar  was  due  to  Capt.  Oldham  getting  late 
with  his  exposures. 

Mf.  Maunder's  letter,  written  from  Quatre  Bomes,  Mauritius,  on 
May  26,  brings  unpleasant  news.  It  seems  that  he  caught  fever 
at  Paroplemousses  on  the  Monday  after  the  eclipse,  but,  thinking 
lightly  of  the  matter  at  first,  arranged  to  stay  at  the  Observatory 
until  the  end  of  the  week ;  having  become  worse  on  Wednesday,  he 
was  compeUed  to  leave  the  lowland  and  go  to  the  hills.  The 
letter  says : — 

The  fever,  though  not  very  severe,  has  been  especially  obstinate  and  has  left 
me  in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness.  The  doctor  has  absolutely  forbidden  my 
sleeping  at  the  Observatory  again. 

l^e  photographs  obtained  were  numerous  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  verj 
fairly  satisfactoiy.  Unhappily  the  Sun's  limb  was  boiling  very  badly  during 
the  eclipse. 
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Photogkaphic  Photombtey. — We  are  not  aware  that  anyone 
has  up  to  the  present  adapted  a  wedge-photometer  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  magnitudes  of  stars  on  a  photographic  plate,  but  it 
appears  from  a  note  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Campies  Mendus 
(vol.  cxxzii.  no.  i8)  that  M.  Baiilaud,  Director  of  the  Toulouso 
Observatory,  has  begun  a  research  on  this  principle.  If  a  stellar 
plate  is  lighted  up  so  that  the  stars  appear  black  on  a  bright  back- 
ground, the  black  image  can  be  made  to  disappear  by  the  inter* 
position  of  a  certain  thickness  of  the  wedge,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
a  bright  star  on  a  dark  background,  and  because  of  the  difference 
of  degree  of  blackness  the  wedge-reading  will  be  different  for  stars 
of  different  magnitudes  ;  but  naturally  the  method  is  complicated 
because  of  the  difference  of  size  of  the  star-images.  M.  Baiilaud 
has  begun  to  make  observations,  and  in  the  above-mentioned  note 
gives  the  preliminary  steps  in  the  formultethat  he  hopes  to  evolve. 
We  look  forward  to  reading  more  on  this  subject. 


The  Nombeb  of  Stars  Photoobaphbd  with  Different  Ex- 
posures.— M.  Stratonoff,  of  the  Tachkent  Observatory,  who  is 
apparently  making  an  exhaustive  study  on  the  important  subject 
of  density  of  stars  in  different  parts  of  the  sky  (see  Obeet^aion/  for 
March,  p.  1 32),  published  an  interesting  note  in  Ast.  Nach.  no.  37 10. 
In  the  year  1899  he  exposed  a  plate  to  the  region  h  and  ^  Persei 
for  30  hours,  which  he  believes  is  the  longest  exposure  on  record. 
On  counting  the  stars  on  the  plate  he  found  that  the  number  did 
not  come  up  to  expectation,  and  infers  that  this  region  is  probably 
less  rich  than  others. 

The  following  figures,  giving  the  number  of  stars  per  square 
degree  in  various  parts  of  the  sky  with  different  exposures,  are  of 
interest : — 


Exposure. 


Namber  of 

ftara  per 

iqiuure  degree. 


h      Pleiades. 

O'l 

o*3 

3-0 

lO'O 

25-0 


100 

160 

600 

1,300 

1,700 


Bing  Nebula  in  Lyra. 

o*5 600 

I'o 1,900 

lo'o 6,000 

2o*o 10,000 


Number  of 
stargper 
Exposure.         square  d^ree. 

Near  h  and  x  Persei. 
h 


o*i. 
0-4. 

2*0. 

30-0. 


250 

600 

2,000 

4,500 
11,000 


Near  ly  Argus. 

375  ....      10,000 

i2'o 50,000 

24*0 100,000 


The  Astronomer  Bojal's  Beport  contained  some  statistics  of  a 
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similar  nature.  In  the  work  of  the  Astrographic  Chart  and 
Catalogue  exposures  are  given  to  each  field  of  stars  for  lengths 
20  seconds,  3  minutes,  6  minutes,  and  40  minutes.  The  number 
of  stars  shown  ^-ith  these  difiEerent  exposures  have  been  counted 
for  the  whole  of  the  zone  from  declination  +65°  to  -f  68^,  with 
the  result  given  herewith.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  each 
field  is  shown  on  two  plates  which  overlap,  and  naturally,  owing 
to  differences  in  photography,  some  stars  are  shown  on  a  plate 
which  are  not  on  the  corresponding  plate  covering  the  same 
field.  Below  are  given  the  numbers  of  stars  which  are  seen  on  two 
plates.  The  above-mentioned  Eeport  gives  also  the  numbers  of 
stars  seen  on  one  plate  at  least,  which  are  somewhat  larger  than 
these.  The  second  column  gives  the  number  per  square  degree  in 
this  zone. 


Number  in  B.D.  of  mag.  9*0  and  brighter 

Total  number  in  B.D 

Number  shown  on  Astrographic  plates  with  20*  exp.. 
»»  »»  »i  »#  " 

4o"» 


65°  to  680. 

Peraq.deg. 

2,018 

47 

5.3»6 

12*4 

3,968 

9» 

a».558 

50-1 

115,528 

2683 

DoTTBLB  Stabs. — Mr.  Espin  has  published  in  Agi.  Nach.  3717  a 
list  and  measures  of  39  new  double  stars,  and  some  measures  of  84 
wide  pairs  made  with  the  i7|-inch  reflector.  The  new  pairs  are 
rather  wide,  but  in  general  consist  of  stars  with  a  difference  of 
three  magnitudes.  The  measures  are  of  Herschel  pairs  which 
have  been  neglected,  Struve  and  Otto-Struve  pairs. 


The  Parallax  of  ^  Cajwiopkub. — ^Yet  another  parallax  of  this 
star.  Bessel  used  6  CassiopeisB  as  comparison  star,  and  his  measures 
gave  —  o"'i2  as  the  parallax.  When  Dr.  Davis  reduced  these 
measures,  allowing  for  the  proper  motion  of  both  ^  and  6,  he 
obtained  the  result  of  -|-o"-02.  But  Prof.  Jacoby  found  the 
parallax  of  6  itself  to  be  4-o"'23,  and  allowing  for  this  we  get  a 
value  of  +0^-25,  from  Bessel's  observations,  for  the  parallax  of 
/i  CassiopeiaD.    The  full  values,  therefore,  are : — 

Bessel —0-12 

„      (reduced  by  Davis)   -f  0*02 

„      (allowiog  for  parallax  of  6) +0*25 

Otto  Struve  (distance  measures) +0*251 

„  (position-angles) -f  ©'425 

Schweizer  (micrometer)    +0*084 

Pritchard  (Oxford  photos) +0*051 

„  „  +0*02I 

Jacoby  (distances,  photos) +0*275 

Peter  (distances,  helio)    +0*12 

Bauer  (angles,  photos) +0*238 
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This  recent  determiuation  by  Mr.  G.  Bauer  is  in  No.  i8  of 
*  Contributions  from  the  Observatory  of  Columbia  University,  New 
York/  and  is  deduced  from  eleven  neighbouriug  stars  found  on 
28  fiutherfurd  plates. 

Ot£b-£xpo8£D  NEGATIVES.— We  have  received  a  reprint  of  two 
papers  from  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  St. 
Louis/  by  Prof.  T.  Nipher.  The  first  paper  treats  of  the  methods 
of  obtaining  prints  from  over-exposed  negatives.  Eighteen  illus- 
trations are  given,  and  it  would  seem  that  by  proper  treatment  a 
sharp  and  detailed  print  can  be  obtained  from  a  uegative  if  exposed 
1 1^  million  times  the  ordinary  exposure.  The  over-exposed  plates 
may  be  developed  either  as  negatives  or  positives. 

The  paper  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  those  having  to  deal 
with  eclipse  photographs.  The  other  paper  is  on  "  The  Specific 
Heat  of  Gaseous  Nebula  in  Gravitational  Contraction." 


Velocity  op  Gboombkidge  1830.— It  is  well  known  that  until 
a  few  years  ago  this  star,  known  as  the  "  runaway,*'  had  the 
largest  known  proper  motion  of  any  in  the  heavens.  Adopting 
Prof.  Newcomb's  value  of  its  most  probable  parallax,  o"'i4,  its 
velocity  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight  would  he  150  miles 
per  second.  Prof.  W.  W.  Campbell  has  recently  determined,  by 
means  of  spectrum  photographs,  its  velocity  in  the  line  of  sight. 
The  results  of  four  plates  are  in  substantial  agreement,  and  the 
mean  of  the  two  best  gives  a  velocity  of  59  miles  per  second, 
approaching.  Prof.  Campbell,  in  his  note  on  this  in  Pub,  A»U  Soc. 
Fac.  vol.  xiii.  no.  78,  adds  :  "  the  gn*atest  interest  of  the  observa- 
tions lies  in  the  fact  that  fairly  accurate  determinations  of  stellar 
velocities  are  shown  to  be  possible  down  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
photographic  magnitude,  provided  their  spectra  contain  well- 
defined  lines.'' 


Thi  Comet. — Besides  the  reports  given  in  our  Comet  Notes  we 
have  also  seen  a  letter  from  the  surgeon  of  a  ship  which  was 
crossing  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  middle  of  May,  in  which  he  says 
that  on  several  nights  soon  after  sunset  they  saw  a  fine  comet  low 
down  near  the  western  horizon.  The  comet  was  first  seen  on 
May  10,  and  was  lost  sight  of  after  May  15,  when  the  ship  coming 
northward  was  in  latitude  21^*7  N.  It  appears  from  the  careful 
drawings  which  accompany  the  letter  that  the  object  during  this 
time  was  in  Orion,  with  its  tail  about  3°  long,  lying  parallel  to  the 
belt,  and  its  head  preeeditifjf.  The  motion  of  the  comet  was  in 
direction  about  at  right  angles  to  the  tail.  Since  writing  the  above 
we  have  seen  the  photographs  from  the  Cape,  which  confirm  this 
pxai'tly. 

VOL.  xxiv.  Jb 
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The  Sun-spot. — The  spot  on  the  Sun,  whose  first  appearance 
on  May  19  was  noted  last  month,  is  a  long-lived  one,  tor  it  came 
into  view  again  ac  the  next  rotation  only  a  little  diminished  in 
size,  and  bad  not  disappeared  when  it  reached  the  western  limb. 
The  magnetic  records  at  Greenwich  show  no  disturbances  during 
the  whole  time  the  spot  has  been  on  the  Sun. 

Memorial  to  the  late  Me.  G.  J.  Symons. — A  meeting  of  the 
Subscribers  to  the  Symons  Memorial  Fund  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
June  IT,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Boyal  Meteorological  Society,  70 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  The  Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  Theodore 
Williams,  presided. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  that  the  proposal  that  the 
Memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  the  distinguished 
meteorologist  and  founder  of  the  British  Rainfall  Organization, 
should  take  the  form  of  a  Gold  Medal  had  been  approved,  and  that 
the  sum  of  £713  i4».  7c?.  had  been  subscribed  for  that  purpose.  It 
was  very  gratifying  to  learn  how  greatly  Mr.  Symons  was  esteemed 
and  his  work  appreciated,  for  the  subscribers  numbered  323  and 
the  contributions  ranged  from  25  guineas  down  to  half-a- crown. 
After  paying  for  the  dies  for  the  Medal  and  the  expenses  of 
printing  and  postage,  there  remained  a  balance  of  £621  14^.  ^d.^ 
which  the  Treasurer  was  instructed  to  hand  over  to  the  Boyal 
Meteorological  Society,  for  the  interest  on  the  same  to  be  used  for 
the  awards  of  the  Medal.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Medal  should 
be  awarded  biennially  for  distinguished  work  done  in  connection 
with  meteorological  science,  irrespective  of  sex  or  nationality. 

The  followiug  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Meeting: — Mr.  W.  H.  Dines  (President,  Koyal  Meteorological 
Society),  Mr.  C.  Hawksley  (President-elect,  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers),  Sir  Erasmus  Ommanney,  Dr.  A.  Buchan,  Mr.  W. 
Marriott,  Mr.  E.  M.  Eaton,  Mr.  E.  Bentley,  Dr.  H.  E.  Mill,  Mr. 
J.  Hopkinson,  and  Mr.  E.  Inwards,  all  of  whom  spoke  in  appre> 
ciation  of  the  work  and  character  of  Mr.  Symons. 

Flamsteep's  Wmow  and  Delambse. — With  regard  to  the  P.S. 
to  Mr.  Lynn's  letter  in  our  last  number,  dated  1901  May  22  (p.  240), 
he  desires  us  to  state  that  he  has  since  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting Chaufepie's  '  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique ' 
(presumably  the  one  referred  to  ;  the  name  of  Flamsteed  does  not 
occur  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  to  which  this  is  a  supplement),  and 
that  it  says  of  Flamsteed  (vol.  ii.  F,  p.  53  *) :  "  II  ^tait  marie,  mais 
il  n'a  jamais  eu  d'enfans."  The  mistake  is  therefore  Delambre's 
own,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  this  portion  of  his  work  was 
published  after  his  death,  the  editor  (Mathieu)  remarking  that  the 
author's  health  was  faiUng  much  at  the  time  when  he  was  putting 
his  last  hand  to  it. 


*  Each  letter  in  this  work  is  separateljr  paged. 
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Pbbsokal  Equation. — ^Everyooe  interested  in  this  subject  should 
obtain  the  small  but  valuable  pamphlet '  Sur  la  Determination  des 
Positions  absolues  en  Astronomie  *  by  M.  Paul  Stroobant,  which  is 
the  outcome  of  an  endeavour  to  show  what  has  been  done  at  various 
observatories  to  determine  the  *'  Equation."  There  are  illustrations 
of  the  machines  already  constructed,  with  short  descriptions  of  the 
principles  and  results,  and  M.  Stroobant  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  happy  thought  which  led  to  the  collection  of  these.  The 
pamphlet  forms  part  of  the  *Annuaire'  of  the  Brussels  Observatory 
for  1902,  but  can  be  obtained  from  M.  Hajez,  1 1 2  Rue  de  Louvaine, 
Brussels. 


The  Time  of  New  Zealand. — Sir  James  Hector,  K.C.M.G., 
Director  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  and  of  the  Observatory,  has 
written  to  us  to  point  out  a  mistake  in  an  article  on  Universal 
Time  in  our  February  number  of  this  year.  On  p.  90  it  is 
stated  that  the  time  of  New  Zealand  is  11^  fast  on  Greenwich, 
whereas  it  should  be  ii^J**  fast.  This  time  was  adopted  by 
the  New  Zealand  Government  as  far  back  as  the  year  1868, 
when  the  present  Time-Ball  Observatory  was  established,  so  that 
New  Zeahind  may  be  considered  as  possibly  the  first  country  to 
take  up  the  zone-time  system,  if  we  may  consider  zones  differing 
from  Greenwich  by  an  odd  number  of  half-hours  to  properly  come 
within  that  scheme.  Sir  James  Hector  kindly  sends  a  copy  of 
vol.  i.  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  '  (1868), 
which  contains  the  report  of  the  meeting  at  which  he  recommended 
this  time;  and  he  also  tells  us  that  in  i860  he  pointed  out  the 
modification  of  time-reckoning  that  would  be  necessary  on  the  long 
route  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


The  Wbatileb  in  June. — The  drought  which  prevailed  during 
the  greater  part  of  May,  continued  as  a  partial  drought  throughout 
June,  the  rainfall  from  May  30  to  June  29  amounting  to  0-83  inch 
on  10  days.  The  heavy  rain  on  June  30  produced  an  additional 
fall  of  0-90  inch.  The  month  of  June,  although  for  the  most  part 
bright  and  sunny,  was  cold.  The  recorded  sunshine  generally 
amounted  to  232  hours,  which  is  equivalent  to  47  per  cent,  of 
the  possible  duration,  but  there  were  only  12  days  on  which 
the  temperature  exceeded  70°.  The  highest  temperature  in  the 
month  was  7 9°- 7  on  the  9th,  and  the  lowest  42*"*  7  on  the  13th. 
On  the  13th,  which  was  a  very  cold  day,  the  thermometer  never 
rose  above  58°'3  ;  and  on  the  21st,  one  of  the  few  warm  days  in 
the  month,  the  minimum  temperature  was  not  lower  than  58**-7. 
The  lowest  mean  daily  temperature,  5i°o  on  the  13th,  was  7°-S 
below  the  average;  the  highest  mean  daily  value,  66°-4  on  the 
2ist,  wa«»  6*^*1  above  the  avenige;  and  the  monthly  m^aii  \n:is 
about  half  a  degree  in  defect. 
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BrriBEMENT  OF  Sir  Norma.^  Lockyer. — it  has  been  stated  in 
several  places  that  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  will  relinquish  his  duties 
as  Professor  of  Astronomical  Physics  at  the  Boyal  CoUege  of 
Science,  South  Kensington,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  but  that  he 
will  retain  his  position  as  Director  of  the  Observatory. 

Sir  Norman's  connection  with  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  dates  from  1875.  Before  that  he  was  attached  to  the  War 
Office  as  editor  of  '*  Army  Regulations/' 


Erratum. — June  number,  p.   225  Hue   17,  for  May  15  read 
May  I ;  line  i^  for  after  that  read  after  discovery. 


Mr.  Arthur  Mee,  in  sending  us  a  copy  of  his  little  Journal 
Tlie  Cambrian  Natural  Observer  for  May,  calls  attention  to  a  short 
article  on  "  The  Grave  of  Prebendary  Webb."  It  seems  that  the 
tombstoue  in  Mitchel  Troy  churchyard  is  in  a  bad  state  of 
preservation,  and  the  inscription  makes  no  reference  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Webb  was  a  well-known  astronomer.  Mr.  Mee  suggests 
that  astronomers  should  raise  a  worthier  memorial. 

Mr.  Mee's  Magazine  is  an  interesting  "  permanent  record  of 
natural  phenomena,"  and  the  Editor  evidently  aims  at  conciseness 
and  humour.  Eecords  of  lectures,  meetings,  and  observations  are 
given  in  short  paragraphs  of  about  a  dozen  lines,  among  which  we 
find  the  following  : 

A  rapid  variability  is  reported  in  the  light  of  Eros,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  object  is  double.  Perhaps  it  was  attacked  by  a  canal  too 
large  for  itself. 

In  the  account  of  a  Sunday  School  celebration  it  was  written  that  "  two 
obliging  cornets  headed  the  procession.'*  The  printers  changed  this  into  '*  two 
obliging  comets.'* 

The  Astronomer  Royal  was  "  At  Home ''  to  hirge  and  distin- 
guished companies  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  June  18  and  21. 
The  weather  was  splendid  on  both  days,  so  that  the  guests  were 
able  to  roam  round  the  Observatory  grounds  and  buildings  with 
due  enjoyment.  It  is  scarcely  posi*ible  to  give  a  representative 
list  of  those  who  were  present,  but  Surgeiy  was  well  represented 
by  Sir  Henry  Thompson  and  Sir  Wm.  McCk)rmac,  Travel  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  the  Navy  by  Admirals  Keppel  and  Molyneux, 
and  Science  generally  by  many  well-known  men. 

It  was  rather  startling  to  see  a  newspaper  paragraph  headed 
*'  The  Lick  36-inch  Telescope  shattered '' ;  but  on  reading  the  details 
it  seems  that  it  referred  to  a  mirror  of  36-inch  diameter,  which  is 
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being  made  in  a  Pittsburg  workshop  for  a  projected  expedition 
from  the  Lick  Observatory  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  which 
was  broken  in  course  of  manufacture.  The  expedition  will 
necessarily  be  delayed. 

The  re-determination  of  the  Paris— Greenwich  longitude,  which, 
according  to  the  Astronomer  Eoyal's  Report,  would  be  begun  next 
October,  Mill  probably  be  postponed  until  the  spring  of  1902. 

Wb  offer  our  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  Mr.  P.  H.  Cowell, 
Chief  Assistant  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  on  his 
marriage  to  Miss  Phyllis  Chaplin,  which  took  place  on  June  24. 


From  an  Oxford  Note-Book. 

In  connection  with  the  International  Catalogue  which  is  now 
started,  a  question  which  presses  for  solution  is  that  of  the 
arrangement  of  stars  on  a  uniform  plan.  There  are  several 
methods  which  suit  special  oases,  and  yet  none  of  them  seems 
wholly  satisfactory  in  general.  Some  Catalogues  have  been 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order  of  the  Constellation-names,  and 
this  system  has  many  advantages ;  but  it  will  not  suit  an  Inter- 
national Catalogue,  unless  we  agree  to  adopt  the  Latin  names ; 
and  it  is  not  an  essentially  scientific  plan.  The  order  of  R.A., 
combined  with  division  into  zones,  as  in  Argelander's  D.M.,  is 
perhaps  the  best  pmclical  working  system,  but  it  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  becoming  obsolete  as  the  epoch  changes.  We  might 
retain  the  epoch  1900*0  for  many  years,  as  it  bids  fair  to  be  of 
great  importance ;  but  it  is  sure  to  become  ultimately  unsatis- 
factory for  meridian  work,  and  the  epoch  1875*0,  which  is 
apparently  being  adopted  for  the  big  G^erman  Catalogue  already 
proiected,  will  conflict  with  it.  Is  it  too  late  in  the  day  to  eo 
back  to  longitude  and  latitude  for  the  stars?  It  seems  a  wud 
idea,  but  it  may  not  be  so  impracticable  as  it  seems.  The  absolute 
longitude  changes,  of  course,  but  the  order  in  longitude  is  not 
affected,  and  for  purposes  of  a  permanent  catalogue  this  i^  very 
important.  If  we  are  going  to  observe  planets  with  the  heliometer 
or  by  photography,  the  places  of  the  stars  tabulated  in  latitude  and 
longitude  niil  be  far  more  convenient  than  those  tabulated  inR.A. 
and  Decl.  Astrographic  measures  can  be  converted  into  latitude 
and  longitude  quite  as  readily  as  into  R.A.  and  Decl.  The  only 
difliculty  is  the  conversion  of  the  existing  catalogues  of  R.A.  and 
Decl.  into  lat.  and  long. ;  but  this  initial  labour,  heavy  though  it 
might  be,  uould  ultimately  be  compensated  by  the  saving  in 
working  up  precessions  on  our  present  cumbrous  system. 
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Taylor's  Madras  Catalogue,  1835-0,  has  been  revised  and  re- 
published by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac.  It  is 
a  good  big  piece  of  work  to  have  done — 11,000  stars  —  and 
Dr.  Downing  must  be  glad  to  see  it  complete.  A  comparison 
with  Newcomb  shows  rather  large  discordances ;  e,  ff,  those  in 
R.A.  are  represent^jd  sensibly  by 

-o'-o90-f-o'-o25  sec  ^-|-o**o67  tan  I, 

The  observations  of  collimation  and  azimuth  both  depend  on 
observations  of  terrestrial  marks ;  and  it  seems  possible  tbat  by 
re-discussing  the  tabular  azimuths  of  these  marks,  these  systematic 
errors  might  have  been  eliminated.  Dr.  Downing  has  preferred, 
as  he  tells  us  in  the  Introduction,  "  not  to  apply  a  correction  of 
an  a  posteriori  character.'*  But  will  not  people  who  use  the 
Catalogue  apply  this  correction  ?  And  they  might  have  been 
saved  the  trouble. 


In  the  memoirs  of  the  Great  Comet  of  1901  the  following  two 
letters  from  the  Cape  Argus  are  worthy  of  a  prominent  place. 
Prof.  Barnard's  photographs  have  shown  us  wonderful  things 
happening  to  the  tails  of  comets,  but  these  naked-eye  observations 
far  surpass  them  in  interest.  Without  rejecting  the  observations 
entirely,  it  seems  possible  that  we  have  here  something  similar  to 
the  "  jumping  stars  "  (Sternschwankung),  of  which  many  observa- 
tions have  been  made.  The  accordance  of  testimony  on  a  particular 
date  is  remarkable,  and  the  explanation  given  by  one  of  the  ob- 
servers quite  ingenious : — 

The  Comet. 
To  THE  Editor  op  the  Cape  Abous. 

Sir, — On  Sunday  evening  immediately  before  7  o'clock,  while  ohserring  the 
comet  with  u  strong  glass,  I  noticed  the  tail  had  a  peculiar  vibratory  motion 
like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock.  An  astronomical  friend  of  mine  explained  the 
phenomenon  in  the  following  way : — While  travelling  through  space  the  comet 
18  necessarily  affected  by  neighbouring  planets,  which  exert  a  drawing  or  pulling 
influence  in  a  certain  direction.  By  reason  of  the  tremendous  pace  at  which 
the  comet  is  travelling,  it  at  a  certain  point  quickly  escapes  the  influence  of  one 
planet,  immediately  to  come  within  the  power  of  another,  and  this  sets  up  the 
oscillatory  motion  which  I  observed.  I  think  the  argument  is  feasible,  but  I 
would  like  it  confirmed  by  some  of  your  readers. — I  am,  etc., 

Sea  View,  Sea  Point.  H-  ^  Slattbry. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Cape  Argus. 

Sir, — A  really  extraordinary  thing  happened  last  night  about  seven  o'clock, 
and  although  some  of  my  friends  have  pulled  my  leg  about  it,  I  am  sure  it  wae 
not  an  optical  illusion, 'that  I  rush  into  print.  While  watching  the  comet 
intently  1  distinctly  saw  the  tail  move  about  four  times  up  and  down,  the 
distance  covered  being  about  half  its  own  length  ;  the  whole  movement  was  slow, 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  took  about  12  Bcconds,  after  wliich  it  remained 
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quite  8tationar>'*  ^  shuuld  be  glad  if  jou  would  kindly  insert  thoM  few  lines 
in  your  valuable  paper ;  it  may  happen  that  some  of  your  readers  are  in  a 
position  to  confirm  this.— I  am,  etc.,  B.  Trbstakk. 

St.  Germain,  Rondebosch,  May  6. 

With  regard  to  this  same  comet,  Mr.  C.  V.  Boys  lias  kindly  sent 
me  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  F.  B.  Parkinson, 
A.R.S.M.,  Baviaau  Krautz  (24°  30'  E.,  29''  47'  S.),  in  which  he 
says,  under  date  April  27  : — 

I  hare  noticed  a  pretty  little  comet  for  the  last  few  days  in  the  eaitt  before 
sunrise ;  it  is  sufficiently  bright  to  see  after  the  Sun  bos  risen,  and  no  doubt 
would  be  so  all  day  if  one  koew  the  spot  to  look  ut ;  but  no  doubt  you  know 
more  about  it  timu  I  do,  as  I  luive  seen  no  elemeutei  of  it  yet." 

It  seems  quite  possible  tliat  Mr.  Parkinson  may  have  been  tho 
first  to  notice  the  comet,  thout^h  he  does  not  give  enough  in- 
formation to  enable  one  to  judge.  Mr.  Boys  tells  me  he  is  a  good 
observer,  and  in  the  same  letter  is  given  a  striking  account  of  the 
bursting  of  a  large  meteor. 


The  crossing  of  the  Line  by  the  Jiojal  party  the  other  day 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  our  ^^ailor  Prince  to  revive  the  old 
sailors'  custom  of  receiving  a  visit  from  Neptune  and  his  family, 
which  was  carried  out  with  all  proper  ceremonies,  not  forgetting 
the  ''  splicing  of  the  main-brace.''  The  opportunity  was  also 
seized  (by  the  reporters)  for  referring  to  the  occasion  when  the 
Equator  was  •*  spoken  disrespectfully  of."  The  story  is  generally 
quoted  inaccurately,  as  most  stories  are,  and  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  put  it  down  here  for  reference : — 

The   rfigning  bore  at  this   time   in   Edinburgh  was ;    his   favourite 

subject,  the  North  Pole.  It  mattered  not  huw  far  south  you  began,  you 
found  yourself  transported  to  the  North  Pole  before  you  could  take  breath  ;  no 
one  escaped  him.  My  father  declared  he  should  invent  a  slip-button.  Jeffrey 
fled  from  him  as  from  the  plague  when  possible;  but  one  day  his  aroh- 
tormentor  met  him  in  a  narrow  Uue  and  began  instantly  on  the  North  Pole. 
Jeffrey,  in  desi)air  and  out  of  all  patience,  darted  past  him,  exclaiming  "  D — 
the  North  Pole  " !  My  father  met  him  shortly  after  boiling  with  indignation 
at  Jeffrey's  contempt  of  the  North  Pole.  **  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  my 
father,  *'  never  mind ;  no  one  minds  what  Jeffrey  says,  you  know  he  is  a 
privileged  person ;  he  respectii  nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  Why,  you  will 
scarcely  believe  it,  but  it  is  no  more  than  a  week  ago  that  I  heard  him  S|)eak 
disrespectfully  of  the  Equator." 

The  above  is  a  faithful  extract  from  the  ^  Memoirs  of  Sydney 
Smith,'  by  His  Daughter  (p.  20)  ;  and  those  who  may  want  to  use 
the  story  in  connection  with  the  forthcoming  Antarctic  Expedition 
or  otherwise  will  be  able  to  refn^sh  their  memories  of  the  exact 
circumstances. 
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AxoTUEB  story  which  came  the  other  day  ^u^ests  a  possible 
line  of  action  for  Jeflfrey  which  might  have  afforded  relief  to  his 
feelings  without  hurting  those  of  other  people — he  might  have 
spoken  in  a  foreign  language.  A  friend  of  mine  has  been 
cautiously  sounded  as  to  his  willingness  to  '*  formulate  the  objec- 
tions to  the  Xehular  ilypotliesis '"'  m  plain  English.  A  timid 
opponent  of  the  Hypothesis  has  ventured  to  upeak  disrespectfully 
of  it  in  Kusslan,  ''  bei-ause  of  the  misiipprehensions  excited  by  his 
opposition  to  Laplace '' ;  but  a  bolder  assailant  is  desired.  If 
Jeffrey  had  d — d  the  North  Pole  in  Eussian,  he  would  merely 
have  bewildered  his  arch-tormentor,  not  enraged  him ;  but  then 
we  should  have  lost  Sydney  8rnith*s  remark,  and  perhaps  it  is  as 
well  that  plain  English  was  used  after  all.  And  if  the  translation 
of  the  objections  to  Laplac(;*s  Hypothesis  from  Russian  into 
English  will  give  us  a  story  calcidated  to  stand  wear  and  tear  as 
well  as  that  about  the  Equator,  it  is  worth  doing. 


Mr.  H.  (i.  \V£Lls  has  linished  the  first  part  of  his  clever  story 
about  "  the  First  Men  in  the  Moon  "  *.  He  has  brought  one  of 
them  back  and  destroyed  his  means  of  return  ;  but  be  has  left  one 
of  them  in  the  Moon,  and  a  second  part  of  the  story  is  promised 
dealing  with  the  xl(jnuh  sent  by  tliis  new  kind  of  shipwrecked 
voyager.  One  of  the  pleasing  features  of  the  story  is  the  extreme 
care  obviously  spent  in  thitiking  out  the  details  of  strange  situa- 
tions. Take,  for  instance,  the  following  sentence  describing  the 
appearance  of  the  Earth  as  an  observer  tails  towards  it  from 
space : — 

At  Inat  the  world  bet»nicd  no  longer  a  Bphcre,  but  flat,  and  ihen  connive. 

Now  those  who  go  up  in  balloons  tell  us  of  the  concave 
appearance;  and  it  is  tolerably  easy  to  imagine  the  >phericai 
appearance  w  hen  seen  from  a  considerable  distance.  Somewhere 
between  the  two,  therefore,  it  must  seem  flat ;  though  this  had 
never  occurred  to  me  until  i  read  the  above  sentence.  Mr.  Wells 
does  not  labour  the  poiut — his  reference  to  it  is,  indeed,  so  slight 
that  it  might  easily  be  overlooked — but  it  has  not  escaped  him  ; 
and  the  instance  is  representative  of  a  good  deal  of  thought  of 
the  same  kind  throughout  the  story.  But  1  wish  he  would 
write  rather  more  cheerfully:  he  always  seems  to  be  desirous 
of  "  making  one's  flesh  creep."  Perhaps  we  are  going  to  have 
some  cheerful  news  signalled  from  the  Moon  ;  it  would  be  a 
welcome  change. 

*  .s'^v/.v/ ,}/?/«/(/-/;/<•  for  June. 
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The  Great  Comet  0/  1901. 

We  reproduce,  by  kind  permisAion  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  a  photograph  of  the  Great  Southern  Comet  taken  ou 
May  4  witli  the  McClean  24-inch  teicHcope  at  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory, Cape  of  Good  lloiw,  with  an  exposun?  of  15  minutes. 
The  photograph  gives  an  excelleht  repn.»sentation  of  the  principal 
tail,  or  tail.*^,  for  there  are  two  streams  of  uneijual  brightness 
proceeding  from  the  nucleur^,  with  a  very  decided  dark  space 
between  them.  Being  taken  in  twilight,  however,  the  exposure 
could  not  be  carried  far  enough  to  sliow  the  longer  but  much 
fainter  tail,  at  least  it  is  not  showu  on  the  copies  sent  by 
Sir  David  Gill. 

A  second  illustration  is  then?fore  given,  taken  from  a  drawing 
made  by  Mr.  Lunt,  of  the  Cajw  Observatory,  which  shows  the 
dimensions  and  most  striking  featur(;s  of  the  comet,  from  eye 
observations  and  photographs,  as  well  as  its  position  among  the 
stars  on  May  12. 

The  long  faint  tail  was  first  seen  on  May  3,  when  it  was  only 
just  visible,  but  in  a  few  days,  as  the  comet  receded  from  the 
iSun  and  was  seen  on  a  darker  sky,  tin*  faint  tail  appeared  four 
times  as  long  as  the  main  tail,  and  quite  30*^  in  length.  On 
May  12  it  was  still  25^  long,  reaching  as  far  as  d  Leporis. 
Between  the  tails  were  two  still  fainter  rays,  which  are  showu 
in  the  drawing,  somewhat  exaggerated  in  intensity. 

The  copy  of  Mr.  Lunt's  drawing  kindly  sent  to  the  R.A.S.  by 
Sir  David  Gill  was  too  faint  and  on  too  small  a  scale  to  be 
satisfactorily  reproduc*ed  by  photography.  It  has  therefore  been 
necessary  to  enlargt;  it  by  hand  * — it  is  hoped  at  no  very  great 
sacritice  of  accuracy. 

•  Thw  was  kinillT  den.*  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Wesl^^y,  t<j  wliom  we  are  aUo  iodebted 
for  thete  remarks. 

VOL.  XilA".  2  C 
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THE  BRITISH  ASTRONOMICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  concluding  meeting  of  the  eleventh  session  of  the  British 
Astronomical  Association  was  held  at  Sion  College,  on  Wednesday, 
June  26,  Mr.  G.  M,  Seabroke,  the  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  list  of  presents  included  50  Vols.  (xiv.  to  Ixiii.)  of  Nature 
from  Mr.  O.  F.  Pollock,  the  King's  Remembrancer. 

Messrs.  Henry  Ellis  and  Gordon  Miller  were  re-elected  Auditors, 
and  the  President  nominated  Messrs-  A.  J.  S.  Adams,  George 
Avenall,  and  T.  Clapton  as  scrutine^s  of  the  ballot  for  the  forth- 
coming election  of  Council. 

The  balloting-list  for  the  ensuing  year,  proposed  by  the  Council, 
was  read  and  some  additions  made  thereto. 

Mr,  Crommelin  announced  that  the  liev,  C.  D,  P.  Davits  had 
given  notice  that  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  in  October  he  would 
move  an  alteration  of  the  rule  providing  for  the  loan  of  instruments, 
his  proposition  being  that  the  Clause  stipulating  that  borrowers 
"  must  have  had  previous  experience  with  the  class  of  instrument 
they  propose  to  borrow  "  be  deleted. 

A  letter  was  read  wliich  Mr.  Newbegin  had  received  from 
Mrs.  Maunder^  dated  from  Mauritius,  in  which  she  said : — "  I 
have  just  time,  before  the  mail  goes,  to  tell  you  that  we  got 
14  photographs  during  totality  with  your  telescope.  We  have 
developed  them  all,  and,  without  a  single  exception,  they  are 
exceedingly  fine,  and  form  a  splendid  series.  Mr.  Walter,  of  tlie 
Observatory,  made  the  exposures.  We  discovered,  among  olf 
possessions,  dark  slides  that  exactly  fitted  your  instrument,  and  so 
were  able  to  take  so  many."  Mrs.  Maunder  then  mentioned  that 
her  husband  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  malaria,  which  came 
on  directly  after  the  eclipse. 

The  President  said  he  m  as  sure  all  present  would  join  in  con- 
gratulating Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maunder  on  their  success  in  obtaining  so 
many  photographs,  and  in  hoping  that  Mr.  Maunder  would  soon 
be  able  to  return  home. 

Mr.  E.  Holmes  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Limits  of  Vision.''  Pre- 
mising that,  after  many  years  of  attention  given  to  questions 
relating  to  vision,  and  especially  to  its  limits  and  to  alleged 
extraordinary  instances,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  they 
eliminated  the  cases  of  defective  organs,  the  sight  of  the  remainder 
of  mankind  was  of  a  fairly  uniform  character,  especially  as  regarded 
definition.  The  writer  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  three  ques- 
tions:— (i)  What  is  the  smallest  visible  area?  (2)  seeing  faint 
objects  and  detecting  faint  shades;  and  (3)  the  perception  of 
minute  detail.  He  maintained  that  there  was  no  assignable  b'mit 
to  the  minuteness  of  visible  objects — it  was,  he  said,  entirely  a 
question  of  contrast.  If  an  object  was  suflSciently  brilliant  on  a 
dark  background  it  would  remain  visible,  however  minute  it  might 
be.  But  the  visibility  rapidly  lessened  as  brilliancy  diminished,  op 
as  the  background  became  lighter,  until  the  point  was  reached 
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where  contrast  failed.  He  did  not  think  it  possible  to  lay  down 
any  exact  rule  regarding  the  perception  of  faint  objects  or  faint 
shades.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  retina  was  a  yariable  quantity, 
like  the  sensitiveness  of  the  photographic  plate.  The  question  of 
the  perception  of  minute  detail,  or  dividing  and  separating,  was 
of  a  different  character,  and  they  bod  firm  ground  on  which  to 
form  a  judgment.  Under  this  head  the  writer  dealt  in  considerable 
detidl  with  the  possibility — or  otherwise — of  seeing  the  ellipse  of 
Satom,  the  crescent  of  Venus,  or  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  without 
the  assistance  of  the  telescope. 

Mr.  W.  T,  Lynn  agreed  with  Mr.  Holmes  in  thinking  that 
no  one  ever  saw  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  before  the  telescope  wa» 
invented.  It  seemed  to  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  Chinese 
and  Japanese  had  been  said  to  have  seen  them  long  before  ;  but  if 
anyone  saw  a  star  near  Jupiter  with  the  naked  eye,  it  did  not- 
foUow  that  it  was  one  of  the  planet's  satellites. 

Mr,  A.  Kennedy  said  he  recollected  an  old  lady,  who  had 
wonderful  sight,  plotting  down  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  on  paper 
from  the  heavens,  and  when  the  planet  was  looked  at  through 
a  ^aas  it  was  found  her  positions  were  quite  right. 

Mr.  T.  Clapton  said  he  remembered  a  young  lady,  who  had  very 
keen  sight,  remarking  when  he  pointed  Jupiter  out  to  her,  "  what 
are  those  little  stars  very  close  ?  "  At  his  request  she  plotted 
them  on  paper,  and  they  were  quite  right  as  regarded  position. 
He  also  remembered  seeing  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  when  about 
14  years  of  age,  and  some  seven  years  ago  his  son  and  himself 
believed  they  saw  a  satellite  of  Jupiter,  at  any  rate  their  observa- 
tions were  in  perfect  agreemeul . 

Mr.  O.  J.  Newhegin  said  he  knew  two  instances  of  tlie  satellites 
of  Jupiter  having  been  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  One  instance 
was  that  of  a  gentleman,  who,  upon  looking  at  Jupiter  with  the 
naked  eye,  asked  what  the  small  stars  on  one  side  were,  and  then 
upon  looking  through  the  telecope  said  *•*•  They  are  on  the  other 
side  now." 

Mr.  Crommelin  said  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb,  in  his  book  on 
'  Celestiol  Objects  for  Ck>mmon  Telescopes,'  laid  claim  to  having 
seen  Jupiter's  two  outer  satellites  merely  with  an  ordinary  concave 
eyeglass,  which  corrected  his  near  sight. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Sounder  said  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  in  view 
of  the  amount  of  short  sight,  long  sight,  and  astigmatism  that 
existed  there  must  be  a  large  number  of  eyes  having  these  defects 
in  smaller  and  varying  degrees  which  passed  as  normal. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Offord  remarked  that  Mr.  Holmes  had  said  that  there 
was  no  evidence  of  the  ancients  having  seen  Saturn's  rings  ;  but 
the  Chaldaeans  represented  Saturn  as  a  figure  surrounded  by  a  ring. 
This  might  have  been  pure  chance,  still  it  was  a  curious  fact. 

Mr.  0.  J.  Bums  submitted  a  paper  entitled  '*  The  Apparent 
Thinning-out  of  the  Stars."  He  pointed  out  how  'indicated 
density  "  diminishes  as  we  ascend  to  higher  magnitudes,  and  said 
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that  the  fact  that  the  indicated  density  is  always  less  than  unity, 
can  hardly  he  due  to  any  other  cause  than  an  actual  thinning-ont 
of  the  stars  as  their  distance  from  us  increases.  This  condusion 
was  confirmed  from  an  examination  of  the  known  proper  motions 
of  the  stars. 

Mr.  Holmes  said  Mr.  Burns's  conclusion  appeared  to  he  based  on 
the  idea  that  the  stars  were  at  a  somewhat  approximately  equal 
distance  apart.  To  hegin  with,  they  knew  that  was  not  correct. 
Therefore  the  foundations  of  all  arguments  based  upon  this 
supposition  were  cut  away.  Then  again,  if  they  took  the  forty-one 
stars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitude,  there  were  seyeral  of 
those  stars  that  would  be  near  the  margin  of  second  magnitude  ; 
if  they  were  taken  away  and  added  to  the  second  and  third,  thej 
at  once  altered  all  the  relative  densities  throughout. 

The  President  said  the  subject  was  a  very  interesting  one,  but 
one  in  which  they  had  to  make  large  assumptions  for  bases  to 
every  argument,  and  there  were  a  great  many  difficulties. 
Mr.  Burns  was  not  the  first  to  remark  that  the  stars  apparently 
thinned  out  as  they  got  further  away  from  the  Solar  System,  and 
the  possible  explanation  of  that  was  that  the  light  of  the  more 
distant  stars  was  not  carried  to  us  without  obstruction  of  some 
sort. 

The  President  said  there  were  several  papers  which  referred 
to  the  Comet  recently  observed,  and  Mr.  Chambers  desired  to  make 
a  remark  or  two  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Chambers^  referring  to  an  observation  of  his  of  what 
he  had  supposed  to  be  the  comet,  said  he  should  like  to  offer 
a  brief  explanation.  Understanding  from  the  announcements  that 
the  comet  was  coming  North  and  might  possibly  be  yiaible  in 
England,  he  rose  at  2.30  on  the  morning  of  May  i  and  saw  towards 
the  eastern  horizon  what  he  would  describe  as  a  beam  of  light 
resembling  a  comet.  His  wife  and  two  daughters  all  saw  it  also. 
Clearly  it  was  not  the  comet  in  question,  and  it  was  not  visible  on 
the  following  night.  What  it  was  he  could  not  say.  He  could 
only  describe  it  as  a  beam  of  light. 

Major  L.  A.  Eddie  wrote  from  Naauwpoort,  Cape  Colony,  that  on 
Wednesday  evening,  May  i,  the  comet  presented  a  very  beautiful 
appearance  in  the  western  sky  about  20°  above  the  horison,  when 
its  elongated  nucleus  shone  with  great  splendour,  and  its  train  of 
cometic  matter  streamed  upwards  for  about  6""  with  a  slight 
curvature  and  inclination  to  the  south.  On  May  2,  a  broad, 
lateral  brush  was  traceable,  proceeding  from  the  nucleus  for  about 
5%  and  making  an  angle  of  30°  with  the  horizon,  giving  a  bi- 
furcated appearance  in  conjunction  with  the  more  upright  and 
brighter  appendages. 

Mr.  Crommelin  also  read  a  note  received  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Merfield^ 
Sydney,  stating  that  the  comet  was  a  very  fine  object  in  the 
western  sky.  On  the  last  few  evenings,  prior  to  the  date  of 
writing  (May  6),  the  tail  had  undergone  some  remarkable  changes. 
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Mr.  Merfield  forwarded  a  sketch  of  the  appearance  as  seen  with 
the  naked  eye. 

The  Hev.  J.  T.  Bird,  chaplain  to  H.M.  Forces,  writing  from 
South  Africa,  said  that  on  the  morning  of  April  26  an  officer  who 
had  been  on  picket  duty  all  night  reported  that  he  had  seen 
a  comet  rise  in  the  E.  about  5  a.m.  The  first  time  the  writer  saw 
the  comet  was  on  May  2,  when  it  was  a  bright  object  nearly  due 
west.  The  nucleus  was  as  bright  as  Mercury  and  for  3°  or  4° 
from  the  nucleus  the  tail  was  very  bright.  On  May  5  the  tail 
consisted  of  two  main  branches,  a  bright  branch  almost  straight, 
and  from  10^  to  12°  in  leogth,  and  a  ^int  branch  two  and  a  half 
times  as  long,  making  a  very  acute  angle  with  the  bright  branch 
towards  the  south.  Later  the  comet  became  fainter,  and  promised 
soon  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 


The  Orbits  of  Jupiter^ s  Satellites. 

[Continued  from  p.  274.] 

From  what  has  been  said  already  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
namerical  formulae  for  the  satellites'  coordinates,  arrived  at  by 
Souillart,  are  useless  for  discussing  the  eclipses ;  for  these  have 
already  been  computed  for  Damoiseau's  tables,  from  which  Souil- 
lart's  expressions  differ  by  large  and  systematic  quantities.  But  for 
oither  phenomena  these  formuhe  may  be  used  ;  since  any  tables  that 
are  employed  must  first  be  constructed,  and  there  is  no  more  labour 
in  constructing  them  from  Souiilart  than  from  any  other  source. 
Such  tables  were  framed  by  Mr.  Marth  *  and  published  in  Monthly 
Sotiees,  vol.  li.  (June  1891). 

These  tables  require  some  scrutiny.  They  are  arranged  so  as  to 
permit  the  calculation  of  the  position  of  any  satellite  at  any  time. 
They  comprise  tables  of  the  inequalities,  with  motions  of  the  various 
arguments  for  iutervals  of  10  minutes  over  a  range  of  6  hours, 
and  for  intervals  of  6  hours  over  a  range  of  lo  days,  together  with 
values  of  the  arguments  at  intervals  of  10  days  throughout  the 
year  1891  ;  and  from  year  to  year  Marth  carried  on  this  latter  por- 
tion of  the  table  as  it  was  required.  In  place  of  the  latitude  above 
the  plane  of  Jupiter's  orbit,  the  node  and  inclination  of  the 
instantaneous  orbit  are  given  relatively  to  the  plane  of  Jupiter's 
equator  as  determined  by  Souiilart,  and  the  node  of  this  upon 
Jupiter's  orbit ;  when  the  true  longitude  has  been  computed  these 
give  the  latitude  very  readily. 

In  the  tables  of  the  longitude,  Souillart's  smaller  inequalities 
have  been  disregarded,  the  largest  so  treated  having  a  coefficient 
of  4"-582  in  I.  and  4"-2o8  in  IV. 

In  bringing  up  the  perijovia  from  Souillart's  epoch  Marth  has 

*  Data  for  computing  the  positions  of  the  S&tellit?s  of  Jupiter,  1891.  With 
Tablet  of  the  Inequalities. 
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introduced  some  errors,  m^  and  w^  exceeding  the  numbers  given  by 
Souillarts  formulae  by  about  20^  in  each  case. 

The  formula  used  for  the  inequalities  of  the  radius  vector  of  II. 
is  not  in  agreement  with  KSouillarr,  some  of  the  arguments  being 
wrong ;  and  t^ere  are  some  **  plausible  corrections  "  mentioned  but 
not  enumerated  on  p.  512.     As  to  what  these  are  I  have  no  idea. 

But  it  is  in  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  radius  vector  that 
Marth  requires  most  careful  examination.  From  eclipses  alone  the 
absolute  dimensions  of  the  system  are  not  determined.  In  order 
to  find  them,  both  Laplace  and  Damoiseau  employed  micrometer 
measures  of  the  maximum  elongation  of  IV.  and  of  the  equatorial 
radius  of  Jupiter,  the  compression  of  Jupiter  and  the  dimensions 
of  the  other  orbits  beiug  derived  afterviards  by  theory.  The 
equation  which  connects  the  masses,  mean  motions,  and  mean  dis- 
tances may  be  written  ♦  : — 

in  which 

^=sura  of  masses  of  Jupiter  and  satellite, 

a=mean  distance  of  satellite, 

A=equatorial  radius  of  Jupiter, 

p=ellipticity  of  Jupiter, 

0  =  ratio  of  centrifugal  force  to  gravity  at  equator, 
the  quantities  upon  the  right  being  mean  motions  and  perturbative 
terms,  to  which  I  shall  not  refer  further. 

It  is  a  legitimate  question,  taking  the  right-hand  side  as  known, 
and  also  the  masses  of  the  satellites  in  terms  of  Jupiter's  maas, 
with  p— ^0  and  A,  to  find  the  mean  distances  of  the  satellites  in 
terms  of  any  one  of  them  or  in  terms  of  A  ;  or  again,  as  was  done 
by  Bessel  and  afterwards  by  Schur,  to  determine  with  heliometer 
observations  the  actual  and  not  merely  the  relative  dimensions  of 
the  system  and  then  from  the  above  equation,  assuming  values  for 
p  —  ii*  and  the  masses  of  the  satellites,  to  derive  the  mass  of 
Jupiter.  The  results  of  Bessel  and  of  Schur  are  as  follows — the 
assumed  mean  distance  being  5*2073.  I  have  added  the  numbers 
of  Damoiseau,  as  recorded  by  Souillart  (p.  10). 

Bessel.  Schur.  Damoiseau. 

«1    III742  111-652  IIII23 

««   177797         I779I7         176-802 

«3    283-606  283-649  282-025 

«4    498866         499-014         496-040 

i/M    1047-88  1047-23  

To  find  these  quantities  Bessel  employed  the  ellipticitjr  of 
Jupiter  and  the  masses  of  the  satellites  recorded  in  Damoiseau *8 
Introduction,  and  Dr.  Schur  follows  Bessel. 

Marth's  treatment  of  the  point  is  curious  ;  on  p.  516  he  gives  a 
*  Adam?,  Collected  Papers,  ii.  p.  176. 
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table  purporting  to  show  what  mean  distances  correspond  to  any 
assumed  mass  of  Jupiter  from  1/1047*0  to  1/1048*4.  Prom  this 
we  may  extract,  at  mean  distance  5*20280, 

1047*0.  I0477*  1048*4. 

h  II  it 

flj  111*787  111*762  111*737 

«a  177-358  177-818  177778 

<»,  283704  283*640  ,    283*576 

fl*  498*876  498-866  4987SS 

The  numbers  in  the  same  horizontal  line  are  connected  by  the 
assumption  mau  of  Jupiier/a^sa const&nty  as  maybe  easily  verified ; 
but  whence  did  Marth  derire  the  numbers  that  stand  in  the  same 
vertical  column,  and  what  authority  is  there  for  associating  them 
with  any  particular  value  of  the  mass  of  Jupiter?  What  diameter 
of  Jupiter  and  what  ellipticity  do  they  imply  ?  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
certain  that  tbey  agree  with  none  of  the  three  sets  recorded  above; 
and  whatever  their  source  may  be  it  is  clear,  and  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  recoguize,  that  their  association  with  one  mass  of  Jupiter 
rather  than  another  has  no  authority  beyond  the  authority  of  this 
source,  which  is  unknown,  and  it  is  at  present  simply  Marth's 
ipse  dixit.      \ 

The  work  of  Bessel  with  the  heliometer,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
was  published  in  1842  ;  that  of  Dr.  Schur  in  1882  ;  in  both  cases 
distances  of  the  satellites  from  the  two  rims  of  Jupiter's  disc  were 
measured,  and  also  position-angles.  We  need  have  no  hesitation 
in  giving  an  altogether  different  order  of  credit  to  Sir  David  Gill's 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Finlay's  observations  at  the  Cape,  in  which  the 
quantities  measured  were  the  distances  of  two  satellites  from  one 
another  and  their  relative  position-angles;  all  six  combinations 
being  observed  as  a  rule  each  night.  These  observations  were 
made  between  August  and  DecemlHjr  1891,  Sir  David  Gill  observ- 
ing on  35  nights  and  Mr.  Finlay  on  11.  There  result  550 
measures,  half  of  them  being  measures  of  position-angles  and  half 
of  distance. 

As  to  the  actual  observations  and  the  method  in  which  the 
difficulties  inseparable  from  the  heliometer  are  dealt  with,  I  will 
say  little ;  in  the  first  place,  the  present  publication  does  not 
include  the  details  of  observation  and  reduction,  but  only  sufficient 
account  of  them  to  explain  Mr.  de  Sitter  s  discussion,  full  details 
being  promised  later  in  Vol.  VIII.  Part  I.  of  the  Cape  Annals ;  it 
would  in  any  c&se  be  idle  for  me  to  profess  to  criticise  them,  and 
probably  readers  will  be  willing  to  accept  them  as  equal  to  the  best 
that  the  heliometer  has  done. 

Absolute  measures  of  position-angle  and  distance  were  secured 
by  reference  to  two  stars  near  Jupiter  and  nearly  in  the  plane  of 
his  equator  which  were  compared  with  the  standard  stars  of  the 
triangulation  of  the  Victoria  comparison  stars ;  the  distance  and 
position-angle  of  this  pair  as  given  by  the  heliometer  were 

6705"*36±o"-o65  and  68°  4'  3o''jh2'''i, 
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while  from  fifteen  observations  upon  the  meridian  were  found 

67o5"-29  and  aS"*  4'  32". 

This  standard  pair  was  observed  on  every  night  on  which  observa* 
tions  of  the  satellites  were  made. 

While  the  eight  pointings  of  which  a  complete  observation 
consists  are  being  made  the  satellites  may  change  their  positions 
by  sensible  amounts  ;  this  is  dealt  \iith  by  arranging  the  observa- 
tion symmetrically,  taking  the  mean  of  the  readings  and  the  mean 
of  the  instants  at  which  the  pointings  are  made. 

The  effect  of  a  given  error  upon  the  deduced  position  of  a 
satellite  upon  its  orbit  is  not  very  easy  to  express,  for  it  varies 
with  the  position  ;  but  we  may  gather  a  rough  idea  of  the  degree  of 
precision  possible  to  a  single  observation  by  seeing  that  an  error 
of  o"'i  at  Jupiter's  mean  distance  from  the  Sun  involves  upon  the 
orbits  of  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.  respectively  errors  not  less  than 

185",     116",     73",     40", 
or  in  time  to 

22«,     28%     34«,     44« 

of  synodic  motion.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  very  best  observing 
will  be  taxed  in  order  to  surpass  by  much  the  ordinary  eclipse 
observations.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  by  such  observa- 
tions alone  can  the  absolute  dimensions  be  found. 

I  now  come  to  the  chief  part  of  the  present  volume— the 
summary  of  Mr.  de  Sitter's  discussion.  Mr.  de  Sitter  was  attached 
to  the  Cape  Observatory,  and  received  from  other  members  of  the 
staff  much  assistance  in  the  shape  of  checks,  duplicate  calculations, 
and  other  subsidiary  work,  but  the  credit  and  responsibility  for 
this  formidable  computation  rests  with  him,  practically,  alone.  The 
discussion  is  in  many  ways  admirable,  and  it  is  with  great  regret 
that  I  shall  have  to  point  to  some  errors  which  I  consider  yeiy 
serious. 

It  is  plain  that  a  series  of  observations  ext-ending  over  a  few 
months  only  cannot  evaluate  all  the  elements,  since  the  motions  of 
nodes  &c.  in  which  some  of  these  elements  declare  themselves  most 
clearly  will  not  be  sensible  in  so  short  a  time.  But  a  very  good 
determination  of  the  instantaneous  elements  at  the  mean  epoch 
might  be  made,  and  this  repeated  after  an  interval  would  supply  all 
that  was  wanted.  Mr.  de  Sitter  proceeds  on  these  lines.  The 
quantities  which  he  proposes  to  find  are  corrections  to  longitudes  at 
epoch,  to  instantaneous  perijovia  and  eccentricities,  nodes  and 
inclinations,  to  the  coefficients  of  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  in- 
equalities, and  to  the  mass  of  Jupiter.  The  chief  difference  between 
this  choice  and  that  of  Bessel,  who  was  aiming  merely  at  finding 
the  mass  of  Jupiter,  is  that  he  determined  first  from  observation 
not  this  mass  but  corrections  to  assumed  mean  disturbances.  But 
Mr.  de  Sitter's  calculations  are  of  a  far  more  formidable  character 
than  the  older  ones,  because  each  satelKte  being  involved  in 
equations  with  every  other  in  turn  he  is  not  able  to  separate  their 


r-~^S/^^m*^: 
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elements  from  one  another,  and  at  the  conclusion  he  is  called  upon 
to  face  normal  equations  involving  29  unknowns. 

In  forming  the  equations  of  condition,  Mr.  de  Sitter  employs 
Marth's  tables ;  he  points  out  that  SoniUart's  data  have  not  been 
correctly  brought  forward  by  Marth  in  some  cases,  but  that  this 
does  not  afPect  their  utility  for  his  purpose ;  also  the  error  of  the 
radius  vector  of  II.  which  I  have  mentioned  and  a  number  of 
errata.  None  of  these  gave  trouble.  But  Mr.  de  Sitter  says 
nothing  about  Marth's  treatment  of  the  mean  distances,  and  at  this 
place  I  think  he  has  made  a  serious  error. 

In  all  measures  of  the  distances  the  mean  distances — Oi — occur, 
and  Mr.  de  Sitter  eliminates  the  corrections  to  their  assumed  values 
by  means  of  the  equation 

dMi/M  =  -  sdai/oi, 
keeping  only  the  correction  to  the  mass  of  Jupiter  as  the  unknown. 
But  this  elimination  is  only  legitimate  if  all  the  four  ^*a*'a  given  by 
Marth  are  correctly  associated  with  the  mass  to  which  he  attaches 
them.  I  have  attempted  to  show  the  position  in  which  Marth's 
numbers  stand  in  comparison  with  those  determined  with  the 
greatest  care  and  fulness  of  detail  by  Bessel.  I  should  be  very 
much  suprised  if  any  one  of  his  four  mean  distances  can  be  shown 
to  be  correctly  dependent  upon  the  attached  mass  ;  to  assume  such  to 
be  the  case  for  all  four  is  an  act  of  faith  I  am  not  equal  to.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  corrections  to  all  the  four  mean  distances  should 
have  figured  in  Mr.  de  Sitter's  equations  of  condition,  for  by  the 
assiunption  that  underlies  their  elimination  he  suppresses  the 
possibility  of  correcting  them,  and  runs  the  risk,  which  is  almost 
a  certainty,  of  adding  his  correction  to  Jupiter's  mass  to  a  numbeir 
which  may  have  been  incorrectly  adopted  by  Marth. 

But  there  is  another  point ;  for  the  relation  between  M  and  a  is 
not  so  simple  as  the  equation  above  used  by  Mr.  de  Sitter  would 
imply.  If  we  refer  to  the  relation  quoted  on  p.  302  above,  it  will 
be  seen  that  if  the  right-hand  member  is  taken  as  known  it  is  not 
the  mass  i/M  simply,  but  the  quantity 


^{i+^!o-i^)} 


which  varies  as  a^,  /i  being  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  Jupiter  and 
the  satellite  considered,  and  the  second  factor  changing  with  the 
satellite,  and  involving  the  quantity  p-ip,  which  stands  at  least  as 
badly  in  need  of  correction  as  does  any  element  of  the  system.  For 
what  reason  are  these  quantities  dropped  out  of  account  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  the  results  arrived  at 
by  Mr.  de  Sitter  at  present;  for  unless  these  difficulties  are  met  it 
is  very  hard  to  know  what  weight  to  attach  to  accordances  with 
results  elsewhere  determined  ;  I  trust  Mr.  de  Sitter  may  be  able 
to  throw  some  light  on  these  points  and  to  show  that  he  has  not 
ignored  them ;  in  that  case  I  shall  hope  at  some  future  time  to 
return  to  the  consideration  of  his  results.  B.  A.  Sampson. 

Obwnratory,  Darham. 
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Obituari/. 

CuTHBEBT  Pbbk. — It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  annouDce 
the  death  of  Sir  Cuthbert  Edgar  Peek,  ]£rt.,  of  Rousdon,  Lyme 
Begis,  and  22  Belgrave  Square,  S.W.  Sir  Cuthbert,  who  was 
but  46  years  of  age,  died  on  July  6  at  Brighton,  where  he 
had  been  staying  for  about  six  months,  suffering  the  greater 
portion  of  the  time  from  congestion  of  the  brain.  From  the 
outset  of  his  illness  it  was  feared  there  was  but  slight  hope  of  his 
recovery.  Deceased  was  the  only  child  of  Sir  Henry  William 
Peek,  the  first  Baronet,  of  Wimbledon  House,  and  for  many  years 
M.P.  for  East  Surrey,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Peek 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Eastcbeap,  by  his  marriage  with  Margaret  Maria, 
second  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Edgar,  of  Eagle  House,  Clapham 
Common.  Bom  on  January  30th,  1855,  he  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  B.A.  in  1879. 
Sir  Cuthbert  Peek  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy,  and  the  estates  his 
father  had  purchased  in  Surrey  and  Devonshire,  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Henry  Peek  in  August  1898.  From  an  early  age  the  deceased 
baronet  was  a  zealous  student  of  scientific  and  antiquarian  subjects, 
and  in  1 88 1  made  an  extensive  journey  in  the  little-known  parts 
of  Iceland.  On  his  return  he  established  a  small  observatory  in 
the  grounds  of  his  father's  house  at  Wimbledon  and  worked  with 
a  three-inch  equatorial.  In  1882  he  went  to  Australia  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus,  taking  with  him  a  6*4-inch  equatorially 
mounted  telescope,  chronometers,  and  other  necessary  apparatus, 
his  observing  station  being  at  Jimbour,  Queensland,  where  for 
about  six  weeks  in  November  and  December  he  observed  a  large 
number  of  double  stars  and  clusters,  paying  particular  attention 
to  the  nebula  surrounding  ri  Argils.  The  transit  of  Venus  was  not 
seen,  owing  to  clouds,  but  Sir  Cuthbert  often  remarked  that  this 
caused  him  little  regret,  for  he  felt  amply  repaid  for  the  journey 
by  his  observation  of  the  wonders  of  the  southern  sky.  After 
extensive  travels  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  he  returned  to 
England  in  August  1883,  bringing  with  him  a  considerable 
collection  of  curious  and  interesting  objects,  which  further  enriched 
the  famous  museum  established  by  his  father  at  Bousdon. 

The  Bousdon  Observatory  was  erected  in  1884,  and  ia  a 
substantial  building,  standing  east  and  west,  containing  on  the 
ground  fioor,  a  transit-room  on  the  east,  and  a  computing-room 
and  library  on  the  west,  the  centre  being  occupied  by 
photographic  dark-room  and  chemical  laboratory,  and  over  this  is 
the  circular  equatorial  room,  covered  by  a  16-foot  copper  dome. 
Here  is  mounted  the  6'4-inch  Merz  refractor  which  has  been  used 
in  the  observations  of  variable  stars  for  the  last  16  years. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  research  in  1886  the  literature  on  the 
Bubjeet  was  very  scanty,  and  star-charts  and  lists  of  eompsrison 
stars  (such  as  now  make  observation  easy)  were  very  rare,  the 
B.A.  and  declination  being  in  most  cases  the  only  information 
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obtainable,  and  some  of  tbe  long-period  variables  were  only 
identified  after  months  of  patient  watching.  About  25  Ions-period 
variables  have  been  regularly  observed,  and  as  most  of  tnese  are 
circumpolar  in  this  latitude  their  light- variations  are  continuously 
recorded.  Up  to  the  end  of  1900,  the  magnitude  determinations 
numbered  6809,  by  the  method  of  Argelander,  each  observation 
consisting  of  5  comparisons  with  known  stars  in  the  same  field 
267  maxima  and  227  minima  have  been  observed.  Tbe  results 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  various  periodicals,  and  five 
pamphlets  of  variable  star  notes  have  been  published  in  which 
the  light-changes  of  ten  variables  have  been  dealt  with  and 
illustrated  by  diagrams  of  light-curves. 

Sir  Cuthbert  was  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  continuous  work  on 
a  definite  system  with  the  same  instrument  and  observer,  and  was 
much  gratified  that  the  work  had  thus  gone  on  at  Eousdon  for  so 
many  years.  He  had  no  faith  in  the  practice  of  smoothing 
curves,  but  was  convinced  that  the  irregularities  in  many  of  the 
variables  were  real,  and,  though  our  knowledge  of  the  cause  was 
now  slight,  believed  that  some  day  a  complete  explanation  of  these 
singular  changes  will  be  discovered. 

The  meteorological  department  was  founded  in  1883  with  the 
usual  instruments  of  a  second  order  station.  It  has  been 
gradually  extended  by  adding  evaporation  tanks,  sunshine 
recorder,  barograph,  registering  pluviometer,  and  various 
patterns  of  anemometers,  for  which  a  separate  iron  tower  has  been 
erected.  Seventeen  annual  volumes  have  been  published  and 
weekly  and  monthly  weather  notes  have  been  supplied  to  the 
local  papers  for  many  years  past. 

The  Observatory  was  often  open  to  visitors,  and  the  genial 
baronet  was  never  happier  than  when  showing  to  delighted  friends 
the  wonders  oC  the  heavens,  or  explaining  to  interested  enquirers 
the  construction  and  working  of  the  complicated  meteorological 
apparatus  in  use  for  the  weather  records.  Sir  Cuthbert  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Anthropological  Society,  on  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Meteoro- 
logical Society,  and  also  on  that  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical,  which 
Society  be  has  endowed  with  a  medal  for  the  advancement  of 
geographical  knowledge.  Another  of  his  interests  in  life  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  presented  a  challenge-cup  and  an 
annual  prize  to  be  shot  for  by  the  members  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Volunteer  Corps.  He  married  in  1 884  the  Hon.  Augusta 
Louisa  Brodrick,  eldest  daughter  of  Viscount  Midleton,  and  sister 
of  Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick,  Sie  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  He 
leaves  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  His  elder  son,  Wilfrid,  who 
succeeds  to  the  baronetcy,  was  bom  on  October  9th,  1884. 

C.  Gboybb. 


Teumak  Hjutby  Saffobs. — It  is  announced  that  Prof.  SafFord, 
of  Williams  College  Observatory,  Massachusetts,  a  distinguished 
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American  representative  of  Astronomy  of  the  older  school,  died 
on  June  13  last  at  the  age  of  64. 

Truman  Heniy  Safford  began  his  astronomical  career  at  Harrard 
College  Observatorj  under  G.  P.  Bond  the  second  Director,  and  in 
the  years  i860  to  1863  he  was  not  only  observing  diligently  but 
was  also  employing  himself  in  computing  orbits  of  comets  and 
planets  and  in  making  researches  of  a  high  class.  Specially  may  be 
mentioned  his  investigation  of  the  proper  motion  in  declination  of 
Sirius,  which  added  strong  confirmation  to  the  views  entertained  by 
Bessel  and  Peters  respecting  the  source  of  similar  irregularities  in 
right  ascension,  that  the  variations  of  proper  motion  might  be 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  neighbouring  companion  of  considerable 
mass.  The  subsequent  discovery  of  a  companion  to  Sirius  by 
Alvan  Clark  is  well  known.  In  March  1863  Mr.  SafPord  was 
made  Assistant-Observer,  the  second  position  in  the  Observatory, 
which  was  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Overseers 
for  the  year  1863  in  these  woms : — "The  early  development  in 
this  young  man  of  mathematical  power  of  a  very  high  oroer  joined 
to  a  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  original  astronomical  inquiries 
scarcely  less  remarkable,  renders  this  appointment  a  peculiarly 
acceptable  one.  During  the  last  year,  in  addition  to  other 
pressing  duties,  he  has  determined  the  right  ascension  of 
seventeen  hundred  stars  and  the  declination  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  with  the  injured  circle,  whose  results,  as  we  have  often 
had  occasion  to  say,  can  only  be  made  of  value  by  reductions 
involving  much  labour  and  time."  Prof.  Bond  died  on  1865 
February  17,  and  the  report  for  the  year  1864  was  prepared  By 
Mr.  Safford.  Prof.  Bond  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  his  monograph  on  the  Nebula  of  Orion, 
which  was  completed  by  Safford  and  forms  Vol.  V.  of  the  Harvard 
Annals. 

In  1862  an  Astronomical  Society  had  been  established  in 
Chicago,  whose  members  had  made  efforts  to  establish  an 
Observatory.  The  effect  of  these  was  the  Dearborn  Observatory, 
built  on  the  grounds  of  the  Chicago  University,  whose  Great 
Equatorial  with  an  object-glass  of  i8|^  inches  aperture  and  23  feet 
focal  length  was  set  up  in  May  1864.  T.  H.  Safford  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  Director  of  this  Observatory.  Here  during  the 
first  three  years  of  his  office  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 
the  observation  of  nebulae,  discovering  about  one  hundred  not 
previously  known.  In  1868  a  meridian  circle  was  added  to  the 
equipment,  and  the  Observatory  took  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  '  Astronomische  Gesellschaft  *  Catalogue,  zone  35°  to  40'  N. 
declination  being  alotted  to  Dearborn*.  The  expenses  of  this 
observatory  were  borne  entirely  by  private  munificence,  and  the 
paralysis  caused  by  the  great  fire  of  Chicago  in  187 1  deprived 
Safford  of  his  support,  and  for  the  next  five  years  family  cares 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  attend  to  a  more  remunerative 
*  ThiB  zone  is  now  being  finished  by  the  Lund  Observatory. 
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employment,  and  he  did  geodetic  and  astronomical  work  for  the 
United  States  engineers  who  were  conducting  extensive  operations 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  country.  In  the  year  1876  he 
accepted  the  Field  Memorial  Professorship  of  Astronomy  in 
Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  where,  in  addition  to 
the  duties  of  his  professorial  chair,  he  has  made  many  investiga- 
tions relating  to  stellar  astronomy  of  position.  Specially  may 
be  mentioned  a  paper  on  '*  Certain  groups  of  Stars  with  common 
Proper  Motions,"  published  in  the  Monthly  Notices,  vol.  xxrviii., 
also  a  discussion  of  the  lengthy  and  valuable  observations  at 
Greenwich  under  Maskeljne  and  Pond,  for  the  purpose  of 
deducing  corrections  to  the  places  of  the  planets  observed  by 
them  to  make  them  comparable  with  modern  systems.  His 
conclusions  as  to  the  merits  of  these  astronomers  as  shown  by 
tbeir  work  are  interesting.  Prof.  Safford  took  much  interest  in 
•all  such  corrections  and  small  details  relating  to  fundamental 
astronomy,  and  wrote  several  valuable  memoirs  on  Personal 
Equation,  the  latest  possibly  being  "The  Psychology  of  the 
Personal  Equation,"  published  in  the  American  Science  for  1897 
November  26,  in  which  he  compared  the  numerical  results  for 
"reaction-time"  as  found  by  psychologists  with  the  lengths  of 
the  equation  found  by  astronomers.  As  Director  he  published 
star  catalogues  made  from  observations  at  the  Williamstown 
Observatory.  A  comparison  of  one  of  these — that  of  the  Polar 
Bight  Ascensions  for  1885  with  the  Greenwich  1880  Catalogue — 
will  be  found  under  his  name  in  the  Monthly  Notices^  where 
there  are  many  similar  papers  by  him.  He  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society  in  May  1866. 

H.  P.  H. 

Ajdolph  Christian  Wilhjslm  Schttb. — We  have  been  informed 
also  of  the  death,  which  happened  on  July  i  last,  of  Dr.  Schur, 
Director  of  the  G^ttingen  Observatory,  at  the  comparatively  early 
age  of  55. 

Wilhelm  Schur  was  bom  at  Altona  in  the  year  1826.  He 
joined  the  Kiel  University  in  the  year  1863,  and  in  the  year  1866 
proceeded  to  Gottingen,  where  two  years  later  he  received  the 
Doctor's  degree  for  a  computation  of  the  orbit  of  the  double  star 
70  Ophiuchi  by  the  use  of  Klinkerfue's  formula.  After  this  he 
spent  some  years  at  Berlin,  part  of  which  he  spent  in  helping 
Dr.  Auwers  in  his  new  reduction  of  Bradley's  observations,  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  was  an  Assistant  in  the 
Geodetic  Institute.  He  went  with  the  German  expedition  under 
Prof.  Seeliger  to  the  Auckland  Islands,  to  observe  the  Transit  of 
Venus  of  1874.  In  1873  it  was  determined  to  establish  an 
Observatory  at  Strasburg,  with  Dr.  Winnecke  as  Director,  and 
Dr.  Schur  was  appointed  his  Assistant,  a  post  which  he  filled  with 
zeal  and  energy.  One  of  the  four  heliometers  which  had  been  used 
by  German  expeditions  in  the  Transit  of  Venus  was  subsequently 
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transferred  to  this  Observatory,  and  observations  with  this  and 
the  other  three  instruments  gave  Dr.  Schur  material  for  an  able 
determination  of  the  mass  of  Jupiter*.  In  1882,  Dr.  Winnecke 
was  compelled  by  extreme  ill^ealth  to  resign  his  post  and 
Dr.  Schur  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  His  talent  as  Director 
may  be  judged  from  certain  papers  in  the  Attronomisahe  Naeh- 
richten  for  1883  and  1884,  ^^  which  he  discussed  in  a  masterly 
manner  certain  features,  such  as  pivot^rrors,  flexures,  and  collima- 
tion,  of  the  Eepsold  meridian  circle  of  the  Observatory.  In  1886 
Dr.  Schur  accepted  the  Directorship  of  the  Boyal  Observatory, 
Gottingen,  where  the  large  heliometer  afforded  him  work  suitable 
to  his  taste.  He  has  made  and  published  careful  and  accurate 
triangulations  of  the  stars  in  certain  clusters,  such  as  the  Prsesepe 
and  the  groups  around  h  and  x  Persei,  one  of  which  was  recently 
reviewed  in  these  pages  t.  Dr.  Schur  was  elected  an  Associate  of 
the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society  in  1898  Dec.  The  science  loses  a 
hard  and  painstaking  worker  by  his  somewhat  premature  death. 

Ebnst  Lamp. — We  also  have  to  announce  the  death,  on  May  10 
last,  of  Dr.  E.  Lamp,  which  took  place  at  Euauda,  on  the  East  Coast 
of  Africa.  Dr.  Lamp  will  be  remembered  for  his  contributions 
to  the  Astronomische  Nachrichien,  for  his  cometary  observations 
and  computations,  and  his  reduction  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions. From  1874  to  1877  he  was  at  the  Geodetic  Institute  in 
Berlin,  from  1877  ^o  '^97  *^  *^®  ^^^^  Observatory.  Betuming 
to  the  Geodetic  Institute  in  1897,  he  was  sent  out  on  the  German 
Boundary  Commission  in  East  Africa  in  1900.  Dr.  Lamp  was 
born  in  1850. 

C.  M.  Gaudibert. — The  recent  death  of  this  distinguished 
French  selenographer  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
French  Astronomical  Society  : — "  This  Society  and  astronomy  in 
general  has  just  suffered  a  great  loss.  One  of  the  founders  of  this 
Society,  the  painstaking  selenographer  Gaudibert,  of  Yaison 
(Vaucluse),  ended  a  life  entirely  devoted  to  doing  good  and  to 
science,  00  Sunday,  June  9.     He  was  born  on  1823,  March  4." 

Peter  Guthbib  Tait. — Though  he  was  scarcely  an  astronomer, 
it  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place  to  record  here  the  death  of 
Professor  Tait,  of  Edinburgh  University,  who  died  on  July  4  at 
the  age  of  seventy  years. 

Tait  was  Senior  Wrangler  in  the  year  1852,  being  then  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  in  1854  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  In  i860  he  was  elected 
to  the  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Edinburgh  University, 
which  he  occupied  until  February  of  this  year,  when  be  was  com- 
pelled by  illness  to  resign  his  office.  Prof.  Tait  will  be  remembered 
as  the  author  of  many  mathematical  books.  Thompson  and  Tail's 
^  Natural  Philosophy,'  of  which  he  was  the  author  in  combination 
with  Lord  Kelvin,  is  classic. 

*  Referred  to  by  Prof.  Sampson  on  p.  303. 
t  1901,  February,  p.  97. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

To  the  Editors  of  *  T7w  Observatory* 
The  Perseid  Meteors  again. 

GSKTLBMSK, — 

la  my  letter  printed  in  your  number  for  August  1897 
(vol.  XX.  p.  318)  I  pointed  out  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  Forster 
was  the  first  person  to  notice  the  fact  of  an  annual  recurrence  o£ 
meteors  about  the  loth  of  that  month.  But  it  would  seem  that 
the  earliest  record  of  an  actual  appearance  of  that  shower,  with 
mention  of  its  exact  date,  is  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  at  Naples, 
in  the  year  1779  (Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixx.  p.  63).  It  is  contained  in 
a  paper  on  the  recent  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius ;  a  great 
number  of  meteors,  he  says,  were  noticed  on  the  evening  of  the 
9th  of  August,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  these  were 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  eruption.  But  earlier  appearances 
were  probably  recorded,  and  it  would  be  of  great  interest  and 
importance  if  their  dates  could  be  determined  even  approximately, 
so  as  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  these  undergo  any  change 
in  the  course  of  centuries  similar  to  that  known  to  take  place  in 
the  Leonid  stream.  Unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  the  Perseids 
the  question  is  further  complicated  by  the  circumstance  that  we 
ara  several  days  passing  through  the  stream,  and  in  early  incom- 
plete records  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  the 
central  part. 

My  attention  has  been  redirected  to  these  bodies  (now  again 
approaching  us)  by  a  letter  from  M.  Antoniadi,  of  Juvisy.  He 
refers  to  a  passage  in  Cedrenus  describing  a  remarkable  meteoric 
display  which  was  noticed  at  Constantinople  early  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian.  It  appears  to  me  evident  that  this  is  the  one  referred 
to  by  Chladni  (•  Ueber  Feuer-Meteore,'  p.  88),  who  does  not  give 
his  authority,  but  writes : — 

'^Im  Jahre  533  oder  im  5ten  Jahre  Justinians,  wo  man  sie 
Tom  Abend  bis  an  den  Morgen  in  solchen  Menge  sah,  dass  es 
grosses  Schrecken  erregte  und  man  glaubte  nie  etwas  so  Wunder- 
bares  gesehen  %xx  haben." 

The  expression  of  Cedrenus  is  that  there  was  so  great  a  rushing 
of  the  stars  that  all  persons  were  frightened  and  exclaimed  *^  The 
stars  are  falling!"  but  knew  not  what  it  portended. 

Kaemtz  quotes  from  Chladni  in  his  *  Meteorologie '  (vol.  iii. 
p.  231)  and  Quetelet  in  his  well-known  ^  Catalogue  des  principales 
Apparitions  d'Etoiles  fllantes'  (p.  27),  both  giving  the  date  as 
A.D.  533.  But  I  think  I  can  show  that  the  display  really  took 
place  the  year  before.  Justinian  ascended  the  throne  in  April 
AJ>.  527  :  the  sedition  at  the  circus  or  hippodrome,  known  in  history 
as  the  Nika,  broke  out  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  as  the 
month  was  January,  this  was  in  a.d.  532.  Cedrenus  states  that 
the  star-falling  was  in  the  same  year,  so  that  it  must  have  been 
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(if  later  than  April,  which  is  practically  certain)  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Justinian  (not  the  6fth,  which  is  simply  a  mistake  of  Chlskdni, 
followed  by  Quetelet)  and  in  a.d.  532  ♦.  The  probability,  then,  is 
yery  great  that  it  was  the  same  display  noticed  in  China,  which 
took  place,  according  to  Biot,  on  August  28  in  that  year. 

Now  if  these  were  Perseids,  and  if  we  could  rely  upon  the  date 
assigned,  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  shower  takes  place  at 
present  about  three  weeks  earlier  than  it  did  fourteen  centuries 
ago ;  but  to  draw  such  a  conclusion  would  be  very  precarious  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  especially  in  view  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  observation.  Quetelet  quotes  from  the  first 
volume  of  the  Comptes  Eendus  t  a  statement  that  a  display  was 
seen  in  the  month  Kedjeb  in  the  year  1029.  In  his  first  paper  he 
says  that  this  was  in  the  month  of  August,  but  in  his  second  he 
adds  that,  according  to  Herrick,  that  month  began  on  the  i6th  of 
July.  The  Mohammedan  calendar  had  not  then  begun,  and  by 
the  old  Arabic  calendar  (the  names  of  the  months  in  which  were 
afterwards  retained,  but  the  chronology  became  quite  lunar)  Bedjeb 
or  Rajeb  was  the  seventh  month  in  the  year,  and  probably  included 
part  of  our  July  and  only  a  part  of  August,  so  that  the  meteoric 
display  would  not  be  later  than  the  middle  of  that  month. 

Perhaps  the  above  remarks  may  impart  some  additional  interest 
to  a  careful  series  of  observations  of  the  Perseid  meteors  on  their 
forthcoming  return.  They  are  at  any  rate  more  constant  friends 
than  the  Leonids,  and  as  even  on  the  loth  of  August  this  year 
the  Moon  does  not  rise  till  past  midnight,  she  will  not  much 
interfere  wdth  their  observation.  Tours  faithfully, 

Blackheath,  1901,  July  2.  W.  T.  LynN. 


Motion  of  the  Red  Spot  on  Jupiter. 

Gentlemen, — 

The  following  estimated  transit  times  of  the  red  spot  have 
been  made  here  since  the  early  part  of  September  1900 : — 

T.T.  Longitude. 

1900  September    3    7 

1901  February     13    17 

May  I    16 

23    14 

28    13 

June  14    12 

24   10 

26    12 

*  In  Quetelet'a  second  paper  ('Nouveau  Catalogue/  184.1)  he  says  that 
Herrick  had  suggested  this  as  the  more  probable  year. 

t  The  reference  he  gives  to  p.  293  is  certainly  erroneous,  and  I  hare  not  beea 
able  to  find  the  place. 
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T.  T.  Longitudeb 

h      m  o 

1901  July      4  9  o  44*6 

8  12  17  452 

18  10  32  45-6 

20  12  9  44*8 

28  8  49  46*5 

The  first  two  observations  were  obtained  with  a  4-in.  Cooke 
refractor,  power  240,  the  remainder  with  a  lo-in.  Browning  reflector, 
power  312. 

Between  1898  March  and  1900  September  3  the  longitude  of 
the  marking  increased  from  about  23°  to  44°,  or  at  the  monthly 
rate  of  o°7,  relatively  to  Mr.  Crommelin's  system  II.  based  on  the 
period  9**  55"  4o"'63.  Daring  the  2^  years  included  in  the  period 
referred  to,  the  rotation  period  of  the  spot  was  therefore 

9»»  55«  4I-.6. 

But  from  1900  September  3  to  1901  July  28  the  easterly  drift 
in  longitude  has  amounted  to  about  2°  only,  which  corresponds  with 
a  rotation  period  of 

9"*  55"  4o'-9. 

So  the  increase  of  velocity,  relatively  to  its  rate  in  the  few  preceding 
years,  seems  to  have  been  well  marked  during  the  last  10  months* 

Tour  sincerely, 
Bishopeton,  Bristol,  W.  F.  DuNNINe. 

1 90 1,  July  29. 

Anomalous  Occultations. 

Gektlbmek,— 

From  the  notice  which  my  paper  on  this  subject  receives  on 
page  210  of  your  valuable  journal,  I  fear  that  I  must  have  failed 
to  express  my  ideas. 

I  oad  no  intentioii  of  referring  to  the  phenomenon  of  stars 
"  hanging  on  the  limb  "  or  "  projection  on  the  disk  "  of  the  Moon,, 
as  such  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  no  cosmical  interest  whatever,  it  being 
an  optical  or  subjective  effect,  which,  in  my  own  experience,  can 
be  produced  at  any  time  by  ill-focussing.  I  have  practically  no 
experience  of  bright-limb  occultations,  but  should  think  that  such 
are  more  liable  to  *<  projection  "  than  dark-limb  occultations. 

The  phenomenon  that  I  desire  to  draw  attention  to  is  of  quite 
a  different  order,  and  would  still  exist  in  spite  of,  or  even  along 
with,  **  projection." 

If  a  star  is  a  wide  double,  so  that  each  component  can  be  clearly 
seen,  it  is  quite  evident  that  these  components  will  in  general  be 
occulted  at  different  times.  What  will  be  the  effect  if  we  imagine 
tibese  components  to  be  lessening  their  distance  apart?  Clearly 
that  the  difference  of  times  of  separate  occultation  will  get  less 
and  less  until  it  becomes  too  small  to  be  recognised  as  due  to  two 
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phenomena.  Thus  a  donhle  star  can  disappear  in  two  distmct 
stages,  or  it  may  glide  out  more  or  less  slowly,  or  disappear  in- 
stantaneously, which  is  the  usual  manner,  in  which  case  it  cannot 
he  distinguished  from  a  single  star. 

As  such,  this  suhject  has  only  heen  meagrely  discussed  in  the 
past.  The  long  papers  by  South  and  Airy  and  others  seem  to 
nave  no  bearing  whatever  on  it.  As  far  as  my  cursory  examination 
goes,  it  haa  only  been  referred  to  on  a  few  occasions,  viz. : — 
(i)  Burg's  observation  of  the  occultation  of  Antares,  where  Burg 
clearly  fathomed  what  he  had  seen,  but  was  pooh-poohed  out  of  it 
by  Bode's  learned  but  erroneous  explanation;  (2)  Barnard's 
observations  confirmed  by  Burnham ;  (3)  Tebbutt's  and  another's 
observations  of  r,  Arietis. 

In  looking  over  the  long  lists  of  occultations  of  Aldebaran  (which 
seems  to  be  by  &ir  the  most  observed  star  at  occultations),  the 
records  in  no  case  give  any  indication  of  duplicity;  but  projection 
on  the  disk  is  common,  probably  due  to  the  telescope  having  been 
focussed  on  the  red  star,  whereby  the  Moon  will  be  slightly  out  of 
focus. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  any  old  record  of  a  star  gliding  or  fading 
away  or  disappearing  in  two  stages  occurs.  With  Spica  I  have  so 
far  only  come  across  one  fair  case,  viz. : — 

"T.  "W.  Burr,  1857,  May  6.— Spica  appeared  to  emerge  more  in 
the  leisurely  manner  of  Jupiter's  satellites  in  January  last,  than 
instantaneously  as  the  stars  usually  do."    {M,  N.  xni.  p.  203.) 

One  positive  case  must  be  allowed  to  outweigh  many  negative 
cases — firstly,  because,  if  the  position-angle  of  the  double  star  is 
tangential  to  the  Moon's  limb  at  contact,  the  occultation  will  still 
be  instantaneous ;  this  may  be  modified  by  irregularities  of  the 
Moon's  limb,  whose  effect  is  here  at  a  maximum :  secondly,  it  is 
not  every  observer  who  takes  the  trouble  to  record  minutiae. 

Spica  when  undergoing  occultation  in  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions as  to  distance  of  its  components  and  their  angle  to  the 
Moon's  limb  may  still  be  so  close  that  the  successive  intervals 
appear  as  one  to  the  human  mind ;  but  there  are  doubtless  many 
other  double  stars  intermediate  between  Spica  and  doubles  of  too 
long  a  period  to  be  discovered  by  spectroscope,  yet  too  close  to  be 
discovered  visually,  that  may  reveal  themselves  by  the  magnification 
due  to  the  Moon  taking  an  appreciable  time  to  traverse  a  space  too 
minute  for  direct  measurement. 

I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  valuable  series  of  occulta- 
tions by  Mr.  Tebbutt.  His  notes  may  well  serve  as  models  to 
others.  I  believe  the  conscientious  observer  has  a  pleasant  and 
useful  field  open  to  him  in  the  careful  observation  of  dark-limb 
occultations  by  merely  noting  in  what  manner  the  star  disappears. 
These  can  be  looked  for  every  clear  evening  between  two  and 
eight  days  of  the  Moon's  age.     No  predictions  are  necessary. 

Capo  of  Good  Hope,  Yours  faithfully, 

1901,  May  25.  B.  T.  A.  Iinnss. 
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P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  faroured  with  a 
letter  from  Mr.  C.  L.  Brook,  of  Meltham,  Yorks,  who  quotes  two 
striking  cases  of  anomalous  occoltation,  which  I  relate  almost  in 
his  own  words  : — 

Xi  Ori(mii.~I  obeerred  the  diBappeanuioe  and  reappearsnoe  of  thii  star  <m 
1900,  Not.  9.  At  diaappeanaoe  I  could  not  follow  tne  star  quite  up  to  the 
Moon's  limb ;  but  at  reappearance,  which  took  place  at  the  dark  limb,  I  made 
the  following  note :— The  reappearance  was  not  instantaneous,  but  took  place 
in  two  distinct  stepe,  separated  by  an  interral  not  far  from  i  second.  I  after- 
"wards  read  in  his  'Handbook  of  Astnmomy/  edition  1889,  vol.  i.  p.  358,  that 
Mr.  Chambers,  1863,  Oct.  30,  had  obserTed  the  emersion  of  this  star  (it  is 
printed  ^^i  ^^"^^  ^  ^®  Handbook)  not  to  be  instantaneous. 

D.M.  -hi 8*' 1 349.— On  1901,  April  23, 1  noted:—"  This  star  was  occulted  in 
two  portions.  About  ^  of  the  light  disappeared  first,  and  after  an  interval, 
•estimated  at  not  less  than  2  seconds,  the  remainder  disappeared  instantan- 
^eously."    Afterwards  I  identified  the  star  as  tlie  binary  OS  156. 

As  to  the  case  of  c  Cancri,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Knobel  at  the 
meeting  of  the  B.A.S.,  Dr.  Copeland  wrote  about  the  occultation 
of  that  star  on  1863,  April  26  : — 

About  three  quarters  of  the  light  disappeared  in  the  usual  instantaneous 
manner,  and  after  an  interval  of  (as  near  as  I  can  judge)  rather  more  than 
half  a  second  the  remaining  portion  disappeared. 

Mr.  Chambers  writing  about  this  says : — "  Dawes  regarded  this 
as  a  decisive  indication  that  the  star  was  doable,  though  he  failed 
to  verify  the  surmise."  It  is  also  proper  to  remark  that  the  same 
occultation  of  k  Cancri  was  observed  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Buer,  and 
recorded  as  "  instantaneous  " ;  but,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
a  really  double  star  does  not  necessarily  disappear  in  two  stages  if 
it  is  a*wide  pair. 

[Those  who  have  read  Mr.  lnnes*s  paper  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Monthly  Notices  will  certainly  not  think  that  he  has  '*  failed  to 
express  his  ideas  " ;  but  as  the  paper  was  not  read  in  extenso  at 
the  meeting,  and  Mr.  KnobeFs  subsequent  remarks  were  made, 
and  our  note  was  written,  with  reference  to  the  abstract  read  to 
the  Society,  in  which  the  word  "  gliding  "  did  not  occur,  Mr.  Innes 
has,  perhaps,  reason  for  feeling  that  a  wrong  construction  has 
been  put  on  his  words.  The  distinction  between  the  phenomenon 
"  hanging  on  the  limb,"  mentioned  in  our  note,  and  the  "  disap- 
pearing in  two  stages,"  which  occurs  in  Mr.  Innes's  paper,  is, 
however,  so  subtle,  that  we  still  think,  as  when  our  note  was 
written,  that  he  would  be  well  advised  to  include  these  in  his 
collection.  Sir  George  Air/s  memoir,  we  believe,  included 
anomalous  occultations  of  this  kind. 

As  to  the  second  paragraph  of  Mr.  Innes's  letter,  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  say  that  in  our  opinion  no  astronomer  ought  to  tell  another 
astronomer  that  the  phenomenon  he  records  is  due  to  ill-focussing. 
It  reminds  one  a  little  of  the  scientific  society  on  the  Stanislaus, 
which,  as  Bret  Harte  relates,  ended  in  the  members  thro^^dng  the  old 
red  sandstone  at  one  another ;  and,  besides,  it  i??  always  possible 
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that  the  other  man  can  handle  his  telescope  as  well  as  the  man 
who  makes  the  charge.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Innes's  opinion  that 
the  phenomenon  known  as  **  projection  on  the  disk ''  is  a  sub- 
jective or  optical  effect  (which  has  been  previously  suggested),  I 
am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  a  little 
piece  of  evidence.  On  some  occasions,  the  most  recent  of  these 
being  the  Lunar  Eclipse  of  1899,  Dec.  16, 1,  with  others,  have  ob- 
served many  occultations  at  one  sitting,  under  the  same  conditions 
of  person  and  of  telescope,  and  I  have  on  these  occasions  seen  stars 
disappear  and  reappear,  some  suddenly,  others  projected  on  the  disk^ 
and  others  apparently  gliding  behind  or  from  behind  the  Moon. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  records  of  these  *  that  these  different  kinds 
of  occultation  appear  promiscuously  in  order  of  time,  and  I  believe 
they  have  no  connection  with  the  colour  of  the  star.  I  think,  but 
I  make  the  remark  with  reservation,  that  they  have  some  connec- 
tion with  the  place  on  the  limb  where  occultation  takes  place,  but 
the  facts  certainly  seem  to  contradict  the  assumption  that  the 
phenomena  are  subjective. — H.  P.  H.] 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Eadoliffb  Obsebvations,  Yol.  XLVIII.  :  Eabth-Thebho- 
MSTBBS. — An  important  advance  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Stone  has 
recently  been  made  in  the  investigation  of  earth  temperature,  by 
the  adoption,  at  the  Sadcliffe  Observatory,  Oxford,  of  five 
platinum-resistance  thermometers  (of  the  Callender  and  Griffiths 
pattern)  for  this  class  of  work.  The  first  four  thermometers, 
mounted  by  Mr.  Stone  shortly  before  his  death,  were  placed  at  the 
depths,  approximately,  of  6  inches,  i  foot  6  inches,  3  feet  6  inches, 
and  5  feet  8  inches.  The  fifth  thermometer,  which  Mr.  Stone 
intended  to  have  had  placed  at  the  depth  of  20  feet,  was  obliged 
to  be  mounted  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet  only,  on  account  of  water 
having  been  met  with  at  a  slightly  lower  level.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  was  not  found  practicable  to  mount  similar 
thermometers  at  greater  depths  than  10  feet.  The  thermometers 
are  buried  in  practically  unbroken  ground,  being  inserted  in  iron 
pipes  driven  horizontally  in  undisturbed  gravel,  a  temporary  pit 
having  been  dug  to  ^tdlitate  the  placing  of  the  thermometers  and 
the  necessary  wires  in  position.    The  standardizing  of  the  ther- 

*  The  obBerrations  during  the  eclipse  above  mentioned  are  given  in  the 
Monthly  Notices  for  1900,  January.  On  referring  to  my  note-book  of  original 
obserrations  I  find  that  four  stars  are  noted  as  haying  been  seen  within  the 
limb  before  disappearance,  in  five  cases  the  phenomenon  happened  suddenly,  in 
three  the  star  glided  under  the  Moon,  and  in  one  case  it  appeared  to  glide  from 
under.  It  is  10  be  regretted  that  for  some  reason  these  last  four  caees  were  not 
noted  in  the  Monthly  Notices ;  but  to  the  three  disappearances  to  which  na 
note  is  assigned,  and  to  the  reappearance  of  B.D.  22^*1000,  the  word  "  glided*' 
should  be  added.— H.  P.  H. 
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mometers  was  performed  by  Dr.  Bambaut  after  taking  up  his 
appointment  as  BadclifPe  Observer,  in  accordance  with  the  method 
described  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  F.E.S.,  in  Natare^  Vol.  liii.  p.  39  ;  and 
After  a  great  namber  of  experiments  had  been  made  for  the 
elimination  of  errors  and  discrepancies,  the  thermometers  were 
brought  into  regular  action  on  1898  November  i.  The  following 
table  of  monthly  mean  temperatures  of  the  CTOund^  as  given  by 
these  thermometers,  is  extracted  from  the '  Baddiffe  Observations/ 
Vol.  xlviii.  p.  XV. 

Mean  Monthly  Temperature  of  the  Ground  at  the  Eadcliffe 
Observatory,  Oxford,  1899. 


Thermometer 
Depth 


January.... 
I  Febmapy  . 
j  March    .... 

'^/ ::::::: 

i  June  

I  Jniy 

I  August  .... 
I  September. 
I  October.... 
)  Noyember . 
j  December  . 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

64  in. 

I  ft  6  in. 

3  ft  6  J  in. 

5  ft.  Si  in. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40"47 

42-07 

44-68 

4680 

4009 

41*34 

43-25 

45-08 

41*34 

4i*P' 

46-61 

4474 

4877 

47-66 

46-40 

54-86 

62-89 

50-96 

49*54 

6673 

58-29 

54*73 

6943 

6S'93 

6215 

58*74 

6923 

67-79 

6488 

6r66 

5934 

61*12 

62-03 

61-19 

48-99 

51-14 

54-29 

56-12 

4673 

4843 

5099 

52-69 

3814 

41*08 

45*35 

48-58 

V. 
9  ft.  ii|in. 


49*97 
48*33 
47*4* 

47*37 

4853 
50-88 

5385 

5^*39 
57-80 
56-71 
5448 
52*33 


It  would  appear  that  the  claim  advanced  by  Dr.  fiambaut,  that 
^  the  method  of  platinum  thermometry  seems  to  be  particularly 
suitable  for  this  class  of  work,  on  account  of  the  immunity  it 
enjoys  from  certain  errors  attending  the  use  of  the  long-stemmed 
spirit  thermometers  ordinarily  employed  for  undeiground  tempera- 
ture,'' is  well  founded. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  add  one  or  two  words  with  regard 
to  the  older  series  of  observations  with  long-ttemmed  spirit 
thermometers f  which  have  been  incidentally  referred  to.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  convention  with  meteorologists  in  early  days 
to  sink  their  earth  thermometer-bulbs  to  the  depths  of  3,  6,  12, 
And  24  French  feet  below  the  surface  (say  3*2,  6*4,  12*8,  and  25*6 
English  feet).  The  earliest  set  of  thermometers  installed  at  these 
depths  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Brussels  in  1834,  followed 
by  Edinburgh  in  1837,  and  by  Greenwich  in  1846.  The  Brussels 
observations  from  1834  to  1842  have  been  discussed  by  Quetelet 
the  Edinburgh  observations  by  Thomson,  Everett,  and  Piazzi 
Smyth,  and  those  at  Greenwich  by  Everett  and  Airy. 

The  Greenwich  observations  are  still  being  carried  on  with  the 
original  (1846)  thermometers,  but  the  Edinburgh  thermometers 
were  de6Ux>yed  in  1876,  and  were  not  renewed  until  within  a  year 
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or  two  ago  by  Dr.  Copeland ;  and  nothing  is  known  about  tbe  fete 
of  the  Brussels  thermometers. 

There  are  two  great  faults,  at  least,  attending  the  use  of  th^e 
spirit  thermometers,  the  most  obvious  fault  being  the  impossibility 
of  determining  their  errors,  which  in  some  cases  may  be  consider- 
able and  may  increase  with  age.  Another  fault  in  this  method 
is  the  excavation  of  the  ground  for  the  placing  of  the  thermometers 
and  the  filling  up  the  pit  with  dry  sand,  which,  being  of  a  more 
or  less  porous  nature,  allows  the  percolation  of  storm-water  to  the 
bulbs  of  the  3  feet  and  6  feet  thermometers,  consequently  vitiating 
the  indications  for  a  tune.  W.  C.  N. 


Eeseabohes  upok  Precbssion  akd  Solab  Motion. — In  No.  501 
of  the  Astronomical  Jow-nal^  Professor  Lewis  Boss  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  determination 
of  the  Precession  Constant  and  the  Solar  Motion  in  Space.  As  this 
subject  may  be  found  an  interesting  one  to  the  general  reader,  we  take 
the  opportunity  of  extracting  some  of  the  more  readily  intelligible 
parts.  The  attempt  to  find  the  point  in  the  sky  toward  which 
the  Sun's  motion  is  directed  is-  difficult,  not  only  because  of  the 
hypothetical  nature  of  the  assumptions  which  must  be  made,  but 
also  because  of  the  fact  that  the  parallactic  motion  of  the  stars  is 
entangled  in  a  perplexing  way  with  other  efPects  and  motions. 
Some  of  these  arise  from  the  imperfection  of  observations,  others 
from  the  unknown  residuum  of  precessional  motion,  and  still 
others  from  the  motion  which  is  pecuhar  to  each  star.  We  cannot 
be  sure  whether  this  motus  peculiaris  is  principally  a  matter  of 
chance.  That  there  is  community  of  motion  in  groups  of  stara 
we  know.  There  is  a  notable  group  in  Ursa  Major,  another  in 
Taurus.  Admitting  these  star-streams  may  be  more  prevalent 
than  is  generally  supposed,  the  hypothesis  of  chance  motion  may 
still  hold  provided  the  star- stream  instead  of  the  single  star  be 
taken  as  the  unit.  What  we  really  do  is  to  assume  that,  if  we 
divide  the  visible  universe  into  volumes,  each  containing  a  large 
number  of  stars,  the  resultant  of  the  combined  motions  in  each 
unit  of  volume  must  be  the  same  in  velocity  and  direction  as  that 
of  the  entire  volume  made  up  of  those  units.  Now,  if  in  any  area 
of  the  sky  we  consider  a  large  number  of  stars,  all  at  distances 
from  the  Sun  not  greatly  differing  from  each  other,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  mean  of  all  their  proper  motions  will  approximate  to  the 
parallactic  effect  foe  a  star  situated  at  their  mean  distance.  The 
next  question  is  to  settle  the  limits  of  this  distance.  For  the 
larger  proper  motions  we  may  fairly  assume  the  proper  motion 
itself  a  good  measure  of  relative  mean  distance;  but  when  we 
pass  below  proper  motions  of  10"  per  century  this  criterion  begins 
to  fail,  until  for  motions  of  2"  or  3''  it  is  useless.  Yet  it  is  this 
class  of  stars  on  which  we  must  eventually  rely  for  determinations 
of  the  precessional  constant  and  solar  motion,  because  it  is  tbe 
only  class  where  the  numbers  are  sufficiently  large  to  afford 
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reasonable  ground  that  the  m&tu9  peeuliarit  can  be  virtually 
eliminated.  Fortunately,  the  brightness  of  the  stars,  considered 
in  large  aggregations,  also  affords  a  rude  criterion  of  distance,  so 
that  generally  the  mean  proper  motion  may  be  said  to  decrease 
with  the  brightness.  If,  then,  we  include  only  stars  of  the  seventh 
magnitude,  or  brighter,  Prof.  Boss  finds  from  his  researches  that 
we  may  be  reasonably  confident  that  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
stars  the  relative  distances  will  be  included  between  i*o  and  3*0, 
where  1*0  expresses  the  distance  of  the  stars  with  a  proper  motion 
of  15"  per  century.  Indeed  the  conviction  impressed  upon  him 
by  reflection  upon  these  facts  is,  (i)  that  the  Sun  appears  to  be 
situated  within  a  star-cluster  of  tolerably  definite  outlines ;  (2)  the 
dimensions  of  this  star-cluster  may  be  stated  by  estimating  the 
annual  parallax  of  stars  brighter  than  the  seventh  magnitude  to 
be  in  very  few  instances  less  than  o''*oo3,  and  of  the  ninth  magni- 
tude less  than  o"'oo2.  Using  the  Cape  Catalogues  of  1 850  and 
1880,  Prof.  Boss  obtains  for  the  apex  of  Sun's  way 

A=«242°-9,     D-  +43°-4. 
By  treating  these  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  he  deduces 

A=  263^7    and    D=  +45'*'9- 
He  then  takes  Ludwig  8tmve's  determination  made  from  Auwers- 
Bradley  and  the  Pulkova  Catalogue  of  1855,  and,  after  correcting 
for  systematic  error,  obtains 

A=  267^-0    and    D=  +42*'-8. 

Having  done  this  he  combines  the  corrected  Struve  with  his  own 
and  deuces  a  final  result  of 

264°-6    and     +44®*4. 
In  a  similar  manner  he  corrects  other  determinations  to  Newcomb's 
epoch,  and  finally  from  the  consensiis  of  all  investigations  the 
results  for  solar  motion  may  be  presented    in   the   following 
form  : — 

Stan.  Mag.  A.  D. 

Small  proper  motions   ....     8*5  279°  +4g 

Small  proper  motions   ....     6*0  265  -f-44 

Large  proper  motions   —  280  -f-45 

From  these  he  adopts  as  the  most  probable  values 

A=»275°    and    D=  +45''. 
That  is,  a  point  about  7°  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from 
a  LyrtB. 


NOTES. 

CoMXi  Nom. — It  appears  that  the  recent  comet  was  first  seen 
by  Yiscara  at  Paysanau,  Uruguay,  on  the  morning  of  April  13, 
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II  days  before  the  other  discoyerers.  This  comet,  like  that  of 
1882,  has  had  so  many  independent  discoverers  that  it  will 
probably  be  known  simply  as  the  G-reat  Comet  of  1901,  without 
any  further  name  attached.  According  to  Major  Eddie  (South 
Africa),  the  comet  was  just  visible  with  a  binocular  on  June  9  and  10, 
so  that  it  is  probably  now  altogether  invisible. 

Prof.  Bredichin  has  written  an  article  on  Comet  1899  I.  (Swift) 
(Bull,   de  TAcad.  Imp.  des  Sciences  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  May 

The  comet  was  discovered  on  March  13,  1899,  by  Lewis  Swirt 
and  passed  perihelion  a  month  later. 

Before  this  it  had  a  nucleus  of  the  loth  mag.,  a  coma  some  7' 
in  diameter,  and  a  feeble  tail. 

After  perihelion  it  became  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  reaching  the 
3rd  magnitude,  its  tail  being  several  degrees  long. 

On  May  7  the  nucleus  was  observed  double  at  Lick,  and  the  two 
portions  moved  wider  and  wider  apart,  being  29"  apart  on  May  21. 
The  fainter  component  was  followed  till  June,  wnen  it  was  lost 
through  faintness. 

Many  photographs  of  the  comet  were  taken  at  Lick  during  May 
and  June.  Sketches  from  some  of  these  are  reproduced,  one 
being  extremely  like  a  drawn  sword  or  scimitar,  explaining  the 
fanciful  drawings  of  comets  which  abounded  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  have  a  curious  twisted  aspect,  suggesting  rotation  or  oscmla- 
tion  about  the  line  drawn  from  the  Sun  to  the  comet. 

He  remarks  that  the  tail  was  of  type  I.,  with  the  exception  of  a 
faint  streamer,  which  was  of  type  III.  He  has  been  able  to  trace  on 
the  photographs  the  outward  and  vibratory  motion  of  the  material 
of  the  tail.  Thus  he  sayl  that  the  extremity  of  the  tail  on 
May  19  left  the  head  4  days  earlier,  or  on  May  15. 

He  says  that  the  partition  of  the  nucleus  was  caused  by  the 
disturbing  action  of  the  Sun.  Both  nuclei  were  moving  in  hyper- 
bolas, the  smaller  having  the  greater  eccentricity. 

He  points  out  that  elliptical  orbits  may  be  formed  from  parabolic 
ones  not  only  by  planetary  perturbations,  but  by  the  action  of  the 
Sun  causing  disruption  of  the  nucleus,  some  portions  being  thrown 
into  elliptical  orbits,  others  into  hyperbolic  ones.     Many  examples  . 
of  such  disruption  are  now  known.  A.  C.  D.  C. 


Minor  Plakbt  Notes. — A  new  planet,  GP  (mag.  11 '8^  was 
discovered  by  Camera  at  Heidelberg  on  July  12. 

The  following  planets  have  been  named : — 


393  Lampetia. 
399  Persephone. 

407  Arachne. 

408  Eama. 
415  Palatia. 
417  Suevia. 


418  Alemannia. 

419  Aurelia. 
450  Brigitta. 
455  Bruchsalia. 
GJKilia. 
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The  planet  (345)  Tercidina  has  been  suspected  of  being  variable 
like  Eros,  with  a  period  of  between  4  and  5  hours.  Recent 
photographic  trails  show  that  the  variation  is  now  very  small. 
This,  however,  is  quite  conformable  to  the  analogy  of  Eros. 

A.  C.  D.  C. 


The  Ecupsb  of  Mat  18. — Letters  from  Mr.  Maunder  to  the 
Astronomer  Boyal  give  further  information  about  the  Mauritius 
expedition,  which,  as  regards  the  writer's  health,  is  not  altogether 
pleasant  reading.  The  letter  on  May  26,  mentioned  iu  our  last 
number,  relates  that  Mr.  Maunder  had  apparently  got  over  the 
fever,  but  was  left  in  a  state  of  weakness ;  a  few  hours  after  this 
was  written  the  fever  returned  in  a  much  severer  form,  so  that  he 
was  not  able  to  leave  his  bed  for  a  week,  and  then,  on  Monday, 
June  3,  had  to  go  to  Curepipe,  the  highest  ground  in  the  island. 
Writing  on  June  9,  however,  Mr.  Maunder  says : — "  I  have  made 
good  progress,  and  am  now  able  to  take  regular  food,  and  have 
recovered  something  of  my  usual  strength.'* 

Under  these  ciroumstances  the  developing  of  the  eclipse  photo- 
graphs has  had  to  be  left  almost  entirely  in  the  capable  hands  of 
Mrs.  Maunder  and  Mr.  A.  Walter,  the  Chief  Assistant  of  the 
Observatory.  The  report  at  the  date  of  writing  (June  9)  is  as 
foUows : — 

With  the  Mauritius  photoheliograph  three  photoe^raphs  were 
obtained  during  totality.  These  are  poor,  owing  to  the  excessive 
atmospheric  tremors.  The  partial-phase  photographs — 34  ex- 
posures— give  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  extreme  agitation  of  the 
air  and  of  the  perfect  focussing  of  the  instrument. 

The  coronagraph  (4-inch  photoheliograph  fitted  with  a  n^^tive 
enlarger  to  take  an  image  of  the  Moon  two  inches  in  diameter) 
secured  7  photographs  during  totality.  These  are  distinctly  better 
looking  images  than  those  taken  with  the  photoheliograph.  The 
same  cause  has  prevented  the  definition  being  good,  but  the 
magnification  being  smaller  the  results  appear  much  better. 

The  rapid  rectilinear  lens  (4-inch  Dallmeyer  of  32-inch  focus) 
yielded  6  photographs.  These  show  Mercury  and  Venus  well, 
and  very  considerable  extensions. 

The  prismatic  camera  (lent  by  Mr.  Evershed  and  used  by  hip 
in  India — 2-inch  aperture)  gave  no  results. 

Mrs.  Maunder's  photographs  were  numerous  and,  so  far  as  yet 
developed,  very  successful.  In  particular,  a  set  of  14  photographs 
of  the  corona  taken  with  Mr.  Newbegin's  telescope  are  very  fine. 
This  instrument,  being  considerably  higher  than  those  fed  by  the 
coelostats,  was  not  quite  so  seriously  affected  by  the  excessive 
"  boiling." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maunder  were,  at  time  of  writing,  practically 
••  prisoners  of  war  "  in  Mauritius,  as  the  "  Messageries  "  line  of 
vessels  *'  quarantined "  the  island.      Owing  to  Mr.  Maunder's 
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illness  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  leave  by  the  British  India  line 
boat  which  brought  the  letters,  and  the  next  vessel  of  that  line 
would  not,  in  the  regular  course  of  things,  leave  until  Julj  I2. 
Mr.  Maunder  therefore  hoped  to  be  in  England  before  the  middle 
of  August. 

Mr.  Dyson  is  expected  to  be  home  on  August  i . 

1'yoho  Bbahb's  Tomb. — ^The  following  translation  of  an  article 
from  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  of  Vienna  appeared  in  Nature  of 
July  1 1 : — 

On  the  occasion  of  the  30cth  annivenary  of  Tycho  Brahe's  death  the  Prague 
Town  Oooncil  decided  to  gather  together  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  astro- 
nomer, which  were  in  the  Teyn  Church,  and  bury  them  anew.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Herlein  this  operation  waa  commenced  yesterday.  After 
baring  hfled  the  stcme  block  on  the  monument,  which  is  situated  near  the 
first  column  in  the  naye,  and  which  bears  a  full-length  effigy  of  the  great 
astronomer,  a  semi-collapsed  arch  was  found,  and  on  remoying  the  stones  two 
mouldering  coffins  were  seen.  On  the  following  day  a  committee  met  to 
determine  whether  theee  bodies  were  those  of  Tycho  Brahe  and  his  wife.  Two 
workmen  with  candles  descended  into  the  vault  and  removed  the  debris  which 
(■orered  the  coffins,  the  wood  of  which  was  quite  rotten  and  fell  to  pieces  at  eyery 
rough  touch.  About  lo  a.m.  the  lid  of  the  first  coffin  was  free  to  be  removed. 
Jt  was  a  surprising  sight  that  met  the  eye;  the  body  in  the  coffin  was  a 
wonderful  likeness  of  the  e&igy  on  the  monument  The  head  was  slightly 
turned  to  one  side,  the  bones  of  the  face  and  the  peaked  Spanish  beard  being 
well  preserved.  The  head  was  covered  with  a  skull  cap,  and  the  neck  was 
surrounded  by  a  Spanish  ruff  which,  like  the  remainder  of  the  clothing,  had 
suffered  little  during  the  300  years  since  Tycho  Brahe  was  laid  in  his  last 
resting  place.  The  feet  were  shod  in  long  cavalry  boots  reaching  up  over  the 
knee.  That  the  bodv  was  Tycho  Brahe*s  was  also  seen  from  the  absence  of  the 
nose;  Tycho  lost  this  organ  in  a  duel  and  wore  a  silver  one  in  its  place. 
Amongst  the  rubbish  was  found  a  silver  wreath  and  spray  of  flowers.  Hie 
construction  of  the  grave  was  rather  remarkable,  the  stones  being  laid  loosdy 
over  one  another.  This  is  all  the  more  astonishing  seeing  Tycho  Brahe  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  and  honours,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  vault  broke 
down  during  the  restoration  of  the  church  in  1721. 

Dr.  Dreyer  writes  to  us  that  on  further  examination  the  "  long 
cavalry  boots  "  turned  out  to  be  nothing  but  accumulated  dust, 
which  was  due  to  the  vault  having  fallen  in,  probably  in  1721, 
when  the  chancel  was  re-flagged.  He  adds  that  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Copenhagen  is  bringing  out  a  reprint  of  Tyeho's  little 
hook  on  the  star  of  1572. 


AwABDS  AT  THE  Pabis  EXHIBITION,  1900. — The  following 
extract  is  from  the  Report  of  His  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the 
Pans  International  Exhibition,  1900  : — 

"  Scientific  and  Pictorial  Photography.  Section  A,  Technical  4' 
Scientific  Photograjtliy.  The  most  important  exhibit  in  Section  A 
is  a  beautiful  collection  of  stellar  transparencies  by  the  Boyal 
Observatory,  Greenwich.  Although  this  exhibit  is  a  small  one,  the 
jury  awarded  it  a  Grand  Prix,  placing  it  third  on  the  list  in 
Class  12  in  order  of  merit." 

The  exhibit  placed  first  on  the  list  was  that  of  Messrs.  Lumiere 
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and  Sons  of  Lyons,  which  consisted  of  photographic  plates,  papers  t 
&c.  The  second  was  that  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Graphic  Art 
at  Vienna  (Dr.  Eder,  President),  who  exhibited  specimens  of 
photographic  processes. 

Other  notable  exhibits  in  the  Section  were  those  of  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer  (spectrum  and  astronomical  photographs)  and  of  Gapt.  E. 
K.  Hills,  K.E.  (photographs  of  the  eclipse  of  1898). 

The  only  Grand  Prix  awarded  to  an  optician  in  Class  12  fell 
to  Messrs  Zeiss,  of  Jena.  To  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  the 
jury  adopted  the  following  resolution  and  directed  that  it  should 
be  inserted  in  their  official  report : — 

"  In  placing  the  house  of  Messrs.  Carl  Zeiss  in  the  first  rank 
among  all  the  opticians  of  France,  Germany,  and  England,  the 
International  Jury  has  desired  expressly  and  exclusively  to  render 
homage  to  the  initiative  taken  in  the  recent  transformation  of 
photographic  optics  by  the  eminent  scientific  men  who  direct  this 
establisment." 

Grand  Prix  were  also  awarded  to  the  Astronomer  fioyal  in 
Class  1 5  (Mathematical  and  Scientific  Instruments),  and  to  the 
Boyal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  Depart- 
ment, to  the  Geological  Sur\ey  Department,  and  to  the  Meteoro- 
logical Council  in  Class  14  (Maps,  &c.). 

The  British  Antabctic  Expedition. — There  appears  to  have 
been  some  bad-feeling  in  the  matter  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
voyage  of  the  ship  'Discovery,'  which  has  started,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Boyal  and  Geographical  Societies,  on 
a  scientific  expedition  to  the  South  Polar  Kegions.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  Prof.  Gregory  resigned  his  position  as  Scientific 
Director,  and  Dr.  George  Murray  has  been  appointed  in  his 
place  ;  but  this  gentleman's  journey  is  to  be  limited  by  Australia  or 
New  Zealand.  It  is  well  sometimes  to  see  things  from  another's 
point  of  view,  and  on  this  principle  the  following  extract  is  made 
from  a  leading  American  scientific  journal : — 

The  resignation  of  Profeeeor  J.  W.  Gregory  from  the  scientific  staff  of  the- 
British  Antarctic  Expedition  is  unfortunate,  both  because  he  possessed  peculiar 
qiuJificationa  for  his  post,  and  because  it  has  brought  to  light  dissensions 
amonff  those  interested  in  the  success  of  the  expedition.  The  question  at 
issue  between  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Boyal 
Society,  or  some  of  its  members,  on  the  other,  is  one  freauently  recurring, 
namely,  should  the  executive  command  of  scientific  work  oe  entrusted  to  a 
scientific  man  or  is  this  unnecessary  ?  When  it  was  first  arranged  that  Professor 
(Gregory  should  take  part  in  the  expedition,  it  was  understo^  that  he  would 
be  the  scientific  leader.  The  British  Government,  however,  gave  a  liberal 
Hubsidy,  and  a  naval  ofllcer,  Lieutenant  Bobert  F.  Scott,  was  appointed  com- 
mander. Professor  Gregory  being  made  head  of  the  civilian  scientific  staff. 
The  relative  position  of  Oaptain  Scott  and  Professor  Gregory  gave  rise  to 
friction.  Sir  Clenients  Hark  ham  and  the  Boyal  G^graphical  Society  holding 
that  the  scientific  work  was  under  the  control  of  the  naval  oflicer  in  command. 
There  were  numerous  conferences,  and  Professor  Gregory  finally  consented  ta 
be  satisfied  with  the  control  of  a  p&rty  to  be  landed  on  the  coast.  When, 
however,  it  was  decided  that  the  party  should  only  be  landed  if  this  did  not 
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interfere  with  geographical  exploration,  Professor  Gregory  resigned.  It  seems 
■eTident  that  a  scieotifio  expedition  can  hare  but  one  leader,  and  it  ia  natural 
that  the  Boyal  Qeopaphical  Society  should  regard  exploration  rather  than 
TOological  and  biological  research  as  the  primary  object  in  the  present  case. 
The  results  will  depend  on  tbe  personahty  of  Oaptain  Scott,  an  unknown 
.quantity  in  America ;  he  may  simply  ennge  in  adventure,  or  he  may  prore 
himself  a  competent  scientific  leader.  The  German  expedition,  with  I>r.  von 
I)i7galBki  in  absolute  control,  has,  however,  an  advantage  from  the  sdentifio 
|>oint  of  view. 

The  Popular  Science  MontMy,  from  which  the  above  is  quoted,  is 
it  high-class  American  magazine  of  long  standing,  which  deserves 
to  be  better  known  in  England  than  it  is.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  valuable  series  of  papers  contributed  to  it  by  Prof. 
Newcomb  under  the  title  **  Chapters  on  the  Stars,"  and  there  have 
been  others  of  a  like  nature.  Bui  besides,  the  magazine  contains 
articles  on  science  of  all  kinds,  written  accurately,  but  in  a  popular 
vein.  Among  other  things  in  the  July  number  will  be  found  an 
article  on  "Transmission  of  Yellow  Fever  by  Mosquitoes." 
Another  shows  how  a  former  land  connection  between  America 
And  Asia  is  proved  by  the  snails  along  the  coast.  Prof.  Thomdike 
•describes  recent  experiments  with  monkeys.  This  will  show  the 
wide  scope  of  the  publication. 

The  Wbatheb  ik  Julit. — Until  the  22nd  the  weather  was  very 
ibnght  and  sunny,  with  an  undue  preponderance  of  north-easterly 
und  easterly  winds.  For  20  days  an  absolute  drought  prevailed, 
iind  the  temperature  exceeded  80°  on  10  days.  The  highest  recorded 
temperature  was  87°"9  on  the  19th,  the  mean  temperature  for 
the  22  days  (July  1-22)  exceeding  the  average  by  3*^'6. 

A  change  to  cold,  thundery,  and  showery  weather  occurred  on 
the  23rd,  the  rainfall  in  the  next  six  days  exceeding  an  inch  and  a 
half.  The  thunderstorm  on  the  25th  was  very  severe  in  some  parts 
4>f  London,  and  the  rainfall  in  West  London  was  excessive,  whilst 
at  Greenwich  the  fall  was  remarkably  small.  There  was  a  return 
to  warmer  weather  after  the  29th.  W.  C.  N. 


Vbey  dbep-suitk  Thebmometebs. — The  notice  oE  the  BadclifEe 
•deep-sunk  thermometers  on  p.  316  reminds  us  of  the  fact,  possibly 
not  known  to  all  our  readers,  that  the  longest  thermometer  in 
England,  possibly  in  the  world,  is  at  Harestock  near  Winchester, 
at  the  Observatory  of  Colonel  Knight,  who  has  a  series  of  deep- 
sunk  thermometers,  the  bulb  of  the  longest  being  at  a  depth  of 
70  feet.  Colonel  Knight  is  much  interested  in  the  secular  change 
of  temperature  of  the  earth,  and,  thinking  that  this  is  best  mea- 
sured by  earth-thermometers,  believes  that  his  records  will  be  a 
valuable  legacy  to  posterity. 

It  is  stated,  in  Loomis's  '  Treatise  on  Meteorology,'  that  a  ther- 
mometer has  been  kept  for  75  years  in  the  vaults  of  the  Paris 
Observatory,  at  a  depth  of  91    feet  below  the  surface,  whose 
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reading  has  not  varied  half  a  degree  daring  that  period ;  but  thi» 
does  not  come  within  the  same  cat^ory  as  that  of  Colonel  Knights 


A  KEw  magnetic  observatory  is  being  established  in  France  in 
the  small  village  of  Villepreux,  thirty  miles  from  the  Pare  St. 
Maor,  the  observatory  at  that  place  having  become  useless  owing 
to  the  electric  railways  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  do  not  in-^ 
sdate  their  returns.  The  railway  companies  have  had  to  pay  a 
sum  of  about  £1200  to  the  Government  to  pay  for  the  expense 
of  the  new  establishment,  which  will  be  under  the  charge  of 
M.  Moureau,  who  will  continue  to  live  at  St.  Maar. 


From  an  Oxford  Notb-Book. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  surprise  of  the  last  Visitation  Day  at 
Greenwich  was  to  find  ourselves  travelling  on  the  proper  side  of 
the  railway-lines.  All  the  years  I  can  remember  we  have  travelled 
to  and  from  Greenwich  on  the  right  of  the  rails,  instead  of,  aer 
usual,  on  the  left ;  and  we  always  believed  that  this  was  a  necessity 
which  arose  in  some  mysterious  way  from  the  crossing  at  Cannon 
Street.  It  seemed  certain  that  there  must  be  some  grave  reason^ 
for  the  existence  of  such  a  curious  exception  to  the  ordinary  rule 
was  not  without  dangers,  and  it  was  assumed  that  such  risks  were 
not  lightly  incurred.  But  apparently  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
has  been  found,  and  the  new  Century  has  commenced  with  at 
least  one  reform  of  a  noteworthy  character.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  some  features  of  the  railway  time-table  for  the  Greenwich 
service  were  due  to  Airy's  suggestion,  but  cannot  find  any  founda- 
tion for  the  statement,  either  in  the  *' Autobiography  "  or  by  enquiry.^ 
Airy  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  railways,  especially  in  settling  the 
proper  gauge,  and  in  keeping  them  away  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Observatory ;  but  up  to  the  present  I  have  not  ^n  able  to* 
trace  his  influence  on  the  working  of  the  South-Eastem  line.  Itr 
may  be  remarked  that  there  is  at  least  one  other  astronomer 
who  has  interested  himself  in  railway  topics.  Prof.  C.  Y.  L. 
Charlier,  Director  of  the  Lund  Observatory,  has  gone  into  the 
question  of  computing  equitable  railway  fares  theoretically*, 
starting  from  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  travellers  for  short  and 
for  long  journeys ;  with  what  success  I  fear  I  cannot  say,  but 
there  are  some  interesting-looking  curves  and  integrals  in  the^ 
40  pages  of  his  pamphlet. 

Thb  following  extract  from  I^e  Standard  seems  worthy  of  a 
wider  circulation : — 

*  Grandxuge  einer  Theorie  xur  Berechnun^  ron  Eitenbahntarifear 
(Archly  fur  Eiflenbfthnweeen.    Julius  Springer,  Berlin.) 
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A  Bbilliant  Mbtsob. 
To  THB  Editob  op  Thb  Staitdasd. 
Sir, — May  I  ask,  through  the  mediam  of  The  Stawdard,  if  anj  of  your 
readers  noticed  a  yery  brilliant  meteoric  body  in  the  North-East  last  night, 
between  half-past  eleven  and  half-past  twelre  p.ni.,  moTing  rapidly  in  an 
Easterly  direction,  sometimes  with  a  semicircular  motion,  oooacionaUy  com- 
pleting a  circle,  rising  and  falling  in  a  remarkable  manner,  being  TisiUie  to  the 
naked  eye  the  whole  of  the  time  ?  Its  yarying  colours  were  beaotiftd  to  the 
extreme. 

About  ten  minates  to  twelye  another  heavenly  body  was  obeerved  to  shoot 
across  its  path. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  pbedient  serrant^ 

Waltxr  J.  NBiLaoir. 
4S  Orford  Road,  Walthamstow,  Essex, 
June  7,  1901. 


Wb  have  seen  several  attempts  lately  to  reduce  the  labour  of 
computiug  "star-corrections" — Mr.  Finlay  has  published  some 
tables ;  those  of  Mr.  Stone  have  been  revised ;  and  I  believe 
Mr.  P.  H.  Cowell  has  recently  got  another  system  in  working 
order  at  Greenwich.  The  essential  point  is  that  of  adapting  the 
expression 

Aa-fB6+Cc+D(i 

to  logarithmic  computation,  and  all  those  who  have  tried  it  are 
familiar  with  the  difBculties.  Two  of  these  terms  can  be  combined, 
but  not  all  four ;  and  even  by  the  combination  of  pairs  little  is 
gained.  The  fact  is,  such  expressions  do  not  lend  themselves  readily 
to  logarithmic  computation,  and  they  do  lend  themselves  to  mechan- 
ical methods.  Almost  any  form  of  arithmometer  does  such  work 
well,  and  the  time  has  come  to  introduce  the  arithmometer  into 
the  observatory.  Such  expressions  occur  in  other  ways  besides 
star-cdrrections — in  the  linear  tranformations  for  reducing  stellar 
photographs,  for  instance  (such  as  aa7-f  6y-f  <^)9  or  more  generally 
in  any  transformation  involving  direction-cosines  (2A.+m/«-f  nr). 
In  fact,  directly  we  leave  plane  geometry  to  come  to  solid  (even  for 
the  geometry  of  a  surface  like  that  of  the  sphere),  we  find 
expressions  of  this  form  for  which  the  arithmometer  is  suitable 
and  the  logarithmic  methods  are  not.  Mr.  S.  A.  Saunder  has 
proved  by  practical  experience  how  valuable  the  arithmometer  is 
for  such  transformations  in  his  work  on  the  Moon.  In  glancing 
through  an  excellent  account  of  the  comptometer  the  other  day 
by  Mr.  C.  V.  Boys  {Nature^  July  11,  1901),  I  was  delighted  to 
come  across  the  following  passage,  which  puts  the  matter  so  clearly 
that  it  is  worth  reproducing  verbatim  : — 

The  comptometer  is  like  all  arithmometers  in  that,  having  found  one 
product  of  two  or  more  numbers,  or  haying  any  preyious  result  on  the  register, 
any  further  products  of  two  numbers  may  be  adaed  to  or  subtracted  from  this, 
one  at  a  time,  without  the  necessity  of  writing  down  any  intermediate  result  or 

of  separately  fiuding  these  products The  operation  therefore  that 

these  machines  can  perform  witb  the  greatest  adyantage  is  of  the  form 


ait±cd±ef± 

r 


-\r.^.-- 
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whereas  the  operation  that  is  most  &Vi>urable  for  the  use  of  logarithmB  is  of 
the  form 

Wtab^^' 

tab  representing  auy  of  tlie  tabulated  logaritlimic  (?  trigonometrical)  functions. 
This  adrantage  it  so  great  that  formulae  ore  ortiflciallj  manipulated  until  they 
are  finally  rammed  into  this  form  and  are  then  said  to  bo  adapted  to  logarith- 
mio  computation.  Now  the  adyantages  of  the  calculating  machines  referred  to 
are  so  great  and  they  are  in  so  many  ways  preferablo  to  logarithms  where  they 
can  be  used,  tliat  it  is  just  as  important  to  adapt  formula:  to  mechanical  com- 
putation by  putting  them  where  conyenient  into  the  flntt  of  these  two  forms. 
Then  according  as  they  can  be  put  into  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  machines 
or  logarithms  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  computation,  and  no  attempt 
should  be  mode  to  use  either  for  work  specially  adapted  in  this  way  for  the 
other. 

It  may  ix^rhapA  be  wortli  while,  by  way  of  example,  to  mention  that  in 
the  large  number  of  corrections  of  the  scale  readings  to  bring  them  to 
circular  measure  that  I  luid  to  make  in  my  experiments  on  tlie  (constant  of 
grayitation  I  found  I  could  calculate  Q^^B'*-\-\B^  in  less  time  on  an  aritli. 
mometer  than  wiim  required  to  look  up  the  angle  in  the  trigonietrioal  tAblos. 


The  Editors  of  this  Magazine  have  not  usually  been  called  upon 
for  illustrations  of  these  *  Notes,"  tJiough  on  one  occasion  they 
made  an  exception  themselves.  Perhaps  they  will  allow  of  two 
pictorial  advert  isements  being  reproduced  in  the  text,  which  may 
amuse  others  as  they  have  me.  In  the  first,  four  astronomers  of 
the  Kew  Observatory,  with  long  white  beards,  are  using  an 
equatorial  (I  cannot  think  the  eye  end  shown  belongs  to  anything 
but  an  equatorial)  to  find  the  Greenwich  time.  Messrs.  Smith 
&  Sons  have  kindly  given  permission  for  a  permanent  record  to 
be  made  of  this  oliser>'ation. 


vKtv^OeSCRVATORiES 


"li'livVis'ons^v-'ff 


The  second  is  quite  modern  and  is  also  an  extract  from  an 
advertisement,  which  is  in  its  entirety  rather  too  big  for  re- 
production, occupying  a  full  page  of  The  Oraphic  ;  but  the  rest  of 
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it  is  not  of  great  importance.    The  Astronomer  Royal  is  regarding 
Mars  and  getting  the  signal  for  Bird's  Custard  Powder  from  it. 


They  have  removed  the  venerable  beard  which  is  usually  deemed 
necessary  for  an  astronomer,  but  they  have  removed  nearly  all  the 
other  hair  also.  As  regards  other  details,  perhaps  I  may  quote 
from  the  correspondent  who  kindly  sent  the  cutting : — 

HaTe  you  heard  of  this  ciitastrophe  ?  The  latitude  of  Greenwich  hms 
fallen  to  about  30^  and  Mars  has  become  a  close  circumuolar.  I  can  find  no 
suggestions  sm  to  the  cause  unless  it  is  the  C!omkt.  What  uu  aDxioua  timo 
they  must  have  been  having  at  Greenwich!  No  wonder  the  Aatnvnomer 
Boyal  has  grown  bold  !  Possibly  the  larger  instruments  are  not  yet  adapted  to 
the  new  conditions,  but  I  doubt  whether  we  know  all.  The  Astronomer  Royal 
seems  very  much  afraid  that  the  one  telescope  he  lias  got  will  run  away  mm 
him.    The  new  attachment  of  driTing-gear  too  seems  interesting. 


Some  facts  and  figures  courteously  supplied  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Astrophysical  Journal  in  reply  to  my  query  (in  these  Notes  for 
May  last)  make  it  clear  that  any  failure  to  acknowledge  the  source 
of  reprints  is  quite  accidental  and  exceptional.  There  being, 
however,  some  little  doubt  as  to  the  permission  to  quote  the  letter 
in  print,  1  have  referred  to  the  writer  and  must  await  his  reply 
before  saying  more. 


^ARL  ZEISS,  Optical  Works,  Jena, 
ASTRONOMICAL    DEPARTMENT. 
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An  Eclipse  Expedition,  1901  Mat/. 

Eablt  in  February  I  received  a  letter  one  morning  from  Greenwich 
suggesting  that  I  should  form  one  of  a  proposed  party  of  four  to 
go  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  with  the  instruments  used  by  the 
Astronomer  Royal  in  observing  the  eclipse  last  year  at  Ovar  in 
Portugal,  and  intimating  that  a  Man  of  War  would  probably  be 

{ilaced  at  our  disposal  for  the  forthcoming  eclipse  on  May  i8th. 
n  a  postcript  it  was  suggested  that  tigers  were  believed  to  exist 
in  the  jungles  of  Sumatra  in  such  numbers  that  there  mi^^ht  be 
some  difficulty  in  firing  a  rifle  without  hitting  one. 

Not  mentioning  the  tigers,  but  putting  special  emi)hasis  on  the 
Man  of  War,  in  an  airy  manner  1  asked  my  family  at  breakfast 
what  should  be  my  course  if  the  honour  were  really  done  me  of 
asking  me  to  accompany  the  Greenwich  expedition  in  the  capacity 
of  an  observer.  To  my  great  surprise  the  verdict  was  unanimous, 
that  I  must  go  if  I  could  possibly  arrange  my  affairs  so  that  1 
could  be  away  from  home  during  the  time  necessary  for  such  a 
long  trip.  Having  thus  secured  my  wife's  leave,  I  promptly  wrote 
off,  if  the  Admiralty  provided  a  vessel,  I  would  go ;  and  on  the 
2i8t  of  February  I  heard  from  Mr.  Dyson  that  a  ship  would  be 
given  us,  and  that  the  party  would  consist  of  Mr.  Turner  from 
Oxford,  Mr.  Newall  from  Cambridge,  Mr.  Dyson  from  Greenwich, 
and  myself.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  we  were  to  proceed  by 
the  Nederlands  Line  boat  '  Kceningin  Eegentes '  from  Genoa, 
straight  to  Padang  in  Sumatra,  where  Mr.  Dyson  and  myself  w^ere 
to  be  picked  up  by  H.M.S.  *  Pomone,'  and  with  the  Greenwich 
instruments  in  our  care  were  to  be  thus  conveyed  to  the  most 
likely  spot  on  the  line  of  totality. 

On  Friday  the  8th  of  March,  after  a  most  pfeasant  meeting  of 
the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society,  and  dinner  afterwards,  I  took  my 
final  orders  from  the  Astronomer  Hoyal  near  Charing  Cross 
railway  station  at  12  o'clock  at  night:  these  were,  that  as  we 
should  travel  on  board  the  same  liner  that  the  Dutch  astronomers 
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were  going  out  upon,  and  as  A'ery  great  preparations  had  been 
made  for  their  accommodation  and  no  expense  spared,  by  the 
Dutch  Colonial  Government  on  their  expedition,  we  should 
endeavour  on  our  way  out,  and  immediately  after  our  arrival,  to 
find  from  them  where  we  had  best  establish  our  instruments,  and 
form  no  fixed  plan  of  where  we  should  go  until  we  had  exhausted 
every  sourco  of  information  on  the  spot  and  from  the  best 
authorities. 

I  left  Charing  Cross  on  Sunday  night  the  loth  of  March, 
intending  to  spend  the  following  day  in  Paris  and  proceed  to 
Genoa  to  join  Mr.  Dyson  and  go  on  board  the  Dutch  liner  on  the 
14th.  After  a  most  comfortable  journey  through  Italy,  1  arrived 
at  my  destination  at  2  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  and  found  that  ia 
consequence  of  a  storm  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  the  'Koenigin 
Regentes  '  had  not  turned  up.  I  was  rowed  about  for  a  couple  of 
hours  by  an  Italian  boatman  before  I  discovered  this,  and  as  I 
could  speak  his  language  no  better  than  he  could*  speak  mine,  and 
Ciceronian  Latin  was  of  no  avail  in  searching  for  my  ship,  I  was 
obliged  to  attempt  to  return  to  land ;  this  was  attended  by  no 
small  degree  of  difficulty,  as  the  Douan  officials  insisted  on 
examining  ray  luggage  and  charging  me  for  my  rifles  and  cartridges, 
under  the  unpression  that  I  was  landing  from  some  vessel  in  the 
Port.  I  had  a  terrible  fight,  from  which  I  finally  emerged  victorious 
without  paying  a  penny  to  the  Imperial  Customs,  or  to  the  very 
officious  porters  who  had  insisted  on  carrying  my  things  to  the 
Custom  House  instead  of  to  the  vehicle  I  had  engaged  to  take  me 
to  an  hotel.  After  this  excitement,  a  bath  and  a  good  dinner  were 
necessary  to  bring  me  to  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to  meet  mj 
friends,  and  I  was  enjoying  a  postprandial  cigar  on  my  way  to  the 
post  office  when  I  heard  my  name  shouted,  and  there  in  the  thick 
of  an  Italian  crowd  I  found  Mr.  Dyson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ne\imll, 
who  had  also  dined  and  come  out  to  see  the  fun,  and  walk  about 
this  very  interesting  city.  I  had  learned  that  four  American 
astronomers  were  in  Genoa,  and  we  hunted  them  up,  hoping  to 
find  some  one  we  knew  among  them.  They  proved  to  be  the 
party  sent  out  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  or  Technology,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Biu-ton.  They  were  going  by  the 
same  ship  as  ourselves,  and  their  subsequent  friendship  added  greatly 
to  the  pleasure  of  our  trip.  We  saw  as  much  of  the  sights  o£ 
Genoa  as  we  could  on  the  rainy  morning  of  March  the  14th,  and 
then  at  2  o'clock  went  on  board  the  '  Kcenigin  Eegentes.'  Each 
of  the  Dutch  passengers  came  up  in  turn  and  made  himself  known 
to  us  with  the  politest  possible  bow;  thus  the  whole  ship's  company 
were  at  once  placed  on  a  most  agreeable  footing,  which  continued 
during  the  entire  voyage.  The  stewards  and  cooks  were  all  Malay, 
and  very  well  they  served  us ;  in  fact  a  restaurant  in  London  run 
with  Java  boys  as  Avaiters  would  be  the  most  paying  thing  I  can 
think  of,  and  a  place  where  I  should  strongly  advise  the  Eoyal 
Astronomical  Club  to  dine.    No  matches  were  allowed  on  board. 
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but  when  anyone  wanted  a  light,  if  no  cheery  Malay  had  anticipated 
your  wishes,  you  called  out  *'  Arpee  "  and  some  one  sprung  to  your 
side  with  a  burning  stick  of  scented  incense.  I  shall  miss  iny 
Malay  boys  all  the  rest  of  iny  life.  We  found  at  diuner-tiine  that 
at  the  Captain's  table,  besides  two  daughters  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  were  the  four  members  of  the  Dutch 
astronomical  expedition,  the  four  American  astronomers, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newall,  and  ourselves,  making  up  witb  a  General 
and  a  Judge  a  very  happy  and  friendly  party. 

The  first  day  of  our  voyage  turned  out  to  be  wet  and  uncom- 
fortable, but  this  was  our  only  experience  of  the  sort,  and  on 
Saturday  with  hind  in  sight  all  the  day  and  Stromboli  throwing 
out  rocks  on  the  one  hand  and  Etna  smoke  from  its  snow-capped 
peak  on  the  other,  I  never  remember  a  more  beautiful  view.  Except 
for  a  block  in  the  Suez  canal,  when  a  Kamseen  was  blowing  and 
the  thermometer  stood  at  99°  in  the  shade,  the  whole  trip  was 
most  enjoyable,  and  we  were  sorry  to  part  with  our  excellent 
captain  and  ship's  company  at  6  o'oclock  on  Saturday  the  6th  of 
April,  when  we  arrived  in  the  lovely  harbour  of  Emma  Haven  in 
Sumatra.  To  our  dismay  Ave  found  that  the  American  Government 
Expedition  were  in  front  of  us,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
flying  on  a  small  transport,  the  '  General  A  lava,'  once  a  S]>anish 
gunboat.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Professor  Skinner  and  all  the  American  astronomers  afterwards, 
and  very  kind  friends  they  proved  to  be,  giving  all  of  us  every 
assistance  in  their  power.  1  had  boasted  before  I  started  of 
American  hospitality  to  Britishers;  Mr.  Dyson  sampled  it,  and 
would  now  "go  one  better"  if  he  could.  The  Dutch^  under 
Major  Miiller,  received  us  magnificently  and  ran  us  up  to  Padang 
with  a  special  train  and  saloon  car,  and  we  had  our  first  experience 
of  white  duck  suits,  and  a  '*  rice  table  "  at  the  Oranje  Hotel.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  1  put  my  foot  into  it  the  first  thing,  by  making  a 
swimming-bath  of  a  douche,  and  was  told  at  dinner  1  might  have 

fot  into  hot  water  over  it  if  it  were  known  to  the  natives.  On 
londay,  April  8th,  we  English  astronomers  called  upon  the 
Governor  of  Sumatra  and  were  most  kindly  received.  On  seeing  the 
mountains  of  this  coast  1  had  formed  a  very  strong  opinion  as  to 
the  advantage  of  getting  as  far  away  from  them  as  we  could  with 
our  instruments,  believing  that  they  must  attract  more  than  their 
share  of  clouds,  in  this  very  rainy  country.  I  therefore  was 
anxious  to  take  advantage  of  our  having  a  Man  of  War,  and  steam 
away  to  an  island  about  70  miles  west  of  Padang  on  the  central 
line  of  totality.  Governor  Joekes  warned  us  against  the  savage 
inhabitants,  and  seemed  so  anxious  that  we  should  not  go  there, 
that  Mr.  Dyson  compromised  matters  by  accepting  a  small  coral 
island  called  Aoer  Gadaug,  about  6  miles  west  of  the  Dutch  camp, 
on  the  luainland.  We  arranged  to  go  in  the  Governor's  yacht  the 
next  day  with  the  Malay  chief  who  owned  the  ishind,  to  visit  it 
and  select  a  site.    On  the  evening  of  this  day  we  heard  that 
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H.M.S.  *  Pigmy,'  instead  of  the  *  Pomone,'  had  arrived  in  the 
harbour.  I  was  disappointed,  as  there  was  no  ice-machine  on  the 
former,  and  as  all  our  correspondence  was  addressed  to  the  latter 
I  only  received  about  three  letters  and  papers  during  five  months, 
and  as  I  refused  the  Captain's  kind  offer  of  his  cabin  I  had  to 
requisition  the  bridge  of  the  Man  of  War  to  "sling  my  cot.** 
We  had  also  to  send  the  *  Pigmy'  about  30  miles  each  week  for 
fresh  provisions  and  ice  for  our  developing-room.  During  the 
absence  of  our  ship  Mr.  Dyson  and  myself  were  marooned  upon 
our  desert  island  from  the  Friday  night  to  the  Monday  morning. 
However  the  anchorage  off  Aoer  Gradang  proved  all  that  could  be 
wished,  and  I  look  back  to  my  50  days  on  board  the  *  Pigmy '  as 
one  of  my  most  pleasant  memories. 

I  have  not  space  to  describe  the  marvellously  clever  buildings 
erected  for  our  instruments  and  ourselves  by  the  Malays,  solely 
out  of  bamboo  and  palm-leaf,  but  they  effectually  withstood  the 
tropical  sun  and  rain,  and  we  neither  of  us  were  sick  or  sorry  a 
single  day  in  our  most  picturesque  camp,  our  only  regret  being 
that  we  could  not  transfer  all  the  buildings,  as  they  stood,  to 
England. 

1  found  that  the  best  assistance  I  could  give  to  Mr.  Dyson 
was  to  leave  the  whole  plan  of  the  erection  and  instaUation  of  the 
instruments  to  him,  only  acting  as  his  Clerk  of  the  Works,  using 
my  chief  endeavours  to  allay  his  anxiety,  and  prevent  him  from 
overworking  himself.  I  had  hoped  to  get  a  few  days  of  sport 
before  the  all-important  i8th  May,  but  1  found  that  one  Sunday 
.off,  when  we  were  both  invited  to  shoot  wild  boar,  before  our  real 
work  began,  was  all  that  I  dare  manage,  and  I  take  some  credit 
to  myself  that  Mr.  Dyson  did  not  wear  himself  out  till  the  eventful 
day  WAS  past.  We  had  only  one  neighbour  on  our  island,  an 
outcast  heathen  of  eighty  years,  who  kept  the  most  appalling  ape 
that  ever  I  xdid  see.  This  monkey  was  used  by  his  owner  for  the 
purpose  of  climbing  the  gigantic  cocoanut  palms  and  throwing 
down  the  fruit,  which  he  did  in  the  most  artLstic  manner  bv 
screwing  the  nuts  off  viith  his  powerful  arms,  while  he  hung  by 
his  legs  70  to  100  feet  from  the  ground.  Mr.  Dyson  was  especially 
warned  not  to  go  too  near  this  axdmal,  lest  it  should  mistake  hL 
head  for  a  cocoanut,  when  the  first  twist  would  be  certain  death 
after  it  had  once  made  good  its  hold.  I  became  most  attached  to 
this  old  Malay  pirate,  ;and  with  the  help  of  a  vocabulary,  we  held 
long  conversations.  He  wa«  the  most  perfect  gentleman  in  his 
ideas,  and  never  accepted  even  an  empty  soda-water  bottle  without 
making  us  some  return,  in  the  way  of  a  present.  He  evinced  the 
greatest  interest  in  astronomy,  and  to  see  him,  with  hardly  a  rag 
on  his  body,  explaining  to  casual  strangers,  who  called,  the  merits 
of  the  different  telescopes,  and  how  they  were  **  going  to  be  used 
to  wipe  out  the  Sun,"  was  most  comical.  A  sparklet  had  a  most 
exhilarating  effect  on  him,  and  he  considered  it  much  too  prectons 
to  be  wasted  on  a  follower  of  Mahomet,  to  whom  he  said  spirits 
are  forbidden,  and  who  are  consequently  to  be  despised  by  a  free- 
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thinking  cannibaL     Our  leave-taking  was  most  touching,  he  giving 
me  a  present  of  rice,  which  I  had  to  sprinkle  on  mj  htie  head. 

On  the  1 8th  of  Maj  I  had  been  up  each  hour  after  12  o*c]ock  to 
see  the  most  inky  clouds  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  sky,  and  no 
prospect  of  any  improvement — so  much  so  that  when  Mr.  Dyson 
came  to  my  berth  at  6  o'clock  I  refused  to  be  comforted,  and  turned 
my  face  to  the  wall,  intending  never  to  go  near  the  instruments, 
except  to  pack  them  up.  However,  at  8  o'clock  the  Captain  said 
"  We  are  going  to  have  a  fine  day  after  all "  ;  and  now  the  fun 
began.  We  rushed  ashore,  and  it  was  as  good  as  the  Liverpool 
Steeplechase  to  see  the  clouds  race  across  the  ground-glass  of  the  big 
camera,  as  the  moment  of  the  eclipse  arrived.  Our  whole  comple- 
ment were  in  their  places,  and  the  search -light  displayed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Dutchmen  on  the  mainland — when  we  ^^  doused 
our  glim  "  totality  was  complete,  sixteen  seconds  before  theirs 
began;  this  signal  we  gave  them  to  a  second,  and  they  were 
grateful.  I  leave  my  colleague  to  tell  what  happened  during  the 
eclipse  and  the  results  we  obtained.  The  anchor  of  the  ^  Pigmy  ' 
was  up  within  an  hour  of  the  last  contact,  and  I  went  oft  tiger- 
shooting,  leaving  Mr.  Dyson  with  about  as  hard  a  week's  work,  in 
the  developing-room,  as  he  ever  did,  in  a  temperature  never  under 
80°,  quite  expecting  to  find  him  dead  on  my  return.  He  wasn't ; 
he  was  never  better  in  his  life,  but  all  those  who  helped  him  in  my 
absence  were  in  hospital.  J.  J.  Atkinson. 


After  the  Eclipse,  1901  May. 

Notes  of  the  Return  Journey  from  Sumatra, 

Ov  Whit  Monday,  May  the  27th,  the  observers  of  the  Eclipse 
congregated  from  different  parts  of  Sumatra  at  the  Oranje  Hotel, 
compared  notes,  and  were  as  cheerful  as  could  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances.  Most  of  us  were  leaving  Sunuitra  the  next  day, 
and  we  said  farewell  in  hopes  of  meeting  again  not  later  than  at 
the  1905  Eclipse.  When  1  explained  that  I  was  returning  via 
America,  Prof.  Barnard,  assisted  by  one  or  two  of  the  Naval 
Observatory  Astronomers,  was  good  enough  to  spend  an  hour  or 
more  in  planning  out  my  route  across  the  Continent,  and  to  give 
me  directions  for  travelling,  besides  kindly  inviting  me  to  stop  at 
his  house  when  I  went  to  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Early  next  morning  the  '  Pigmy '  sailed  for  Singapore,  going 
round  the  south  of  Sumatra,  close  by  Krakatoa.  Mr.  Atkinson 
and  I  arrived  at  Singapore  on  June  2,  and  while  waiting  for  a  ship 
to  Hong  Kong  were  overtaken  by  Prof.  Burton  and  the  party  from 
the  Institute  of  Technology,  who  proposed  to  swing  their  pendulum 
for  the  determination  of  the  force  of  gravity  there.  We  also, 
at  Singapore,  met  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Todd,  who  had  come  from  the  other 
side  ot  Sumatra.  The  weather  with  them  had  not  been  favourable 
and  they  were  consoling  themselves  by  taking  a  trip  to  Burmah. 
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At  Hong  Kong  we  had  only  one  day  to  'wait  for  the  *  Nippon 
Maru'  to  San  Francisco.  The  'Nippon '  called  first  at  Japan,  where 
Mr.  Atkinson  left,  and  then  at  Honolulu.  One  of  our  travelling 
companions  from  Honolulu  remembered  the  Transit  of  Venus  and 
Col.  Tupraan's  expedition.  The  *  Nippon  '  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
on  July  8. 

On  July  9  I  went  to  San  Jose,  and  took  the  stage-ccach  next 
morning  to  Mi,  Hamilton.  After  a  delightful  drive  of  26  miles 
up  the  mountain,  the  observatory  was  reached  a  little  before  one 
o'clock.  Professor  Campbell  kindly  took  me  round  the  Observatory 
and  introduced  me  to  his  staff;  he  explained  that  he  had  just 
come  back  from  a  fortnight's  holiday,  and  in  his  absence 
Mr.  Wright  had  found  two  stars  with  variable  motion  in  the  line 
of  sight.  He  hopes  to  send  Mr.  Wright  to  Arequipa  for  two 
years  at  least  to  make  line  of  sight  observations,  and  contemplates 
the  possibility  of  a  permanent  annex  to  the  I«ick  Observatory  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  At  night  I  was  shown  the  36-inch  ;  the 
definition  wa.s  excellent,  and  it  was  of  interest  as  showing  the 
actual  size  of  star  discs,  that  with  a  power  of  2000  a  double  star 
of  about  the  9th  magnitude  whose  separation  was  o"'3  was  shown 
with  the  discs  5  or  6  of  their  own  diameters  apart.  The  one 
drawback  to  life  on  the  mountain  seems  to  be  occasional  rattle- 
snakes in  the  hot  weather;  we  came  across  one  within  a  few 
yards  of  Prof.  Campbell's  front  door,  which  he  vigorously  attacked 
with  big  stones  and  a  piece  of  gas-pipe.  Apart  from  this  and  the 
fact  that  some  people  find  it  difficult  to  sleep  in  the  rare  air, 
Mt.  Hamilton  seems  an  ideal  place  for  an  observatory,  at  any  rate, 
in  the  summer. 

At  Chicago  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  Profeseor  Burnham, 
who  had  just  returned  from  spending  the  Saturday  and  Sunday 
observing  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory.  He  had  slept  about  four 
hours  in  two  days,  and  was  intending  to  mako  up  for  the  loss  of 
sleep  by  a  25-mile  bicycle  ride.  He  was  very  decided  that  the 
corona  ought  to  be  examined  visually  as  well  as  photographically. 
At  Evanston,  near  Chicago,  Prof.  Hough  show^ed  me  his  observatory, 
and  Professor  Crew  his  laboratory,  and  Professor  Crew  and  1  had 
a  look  through  Professor  Hough's  18-inch  at  night,  leaving  him 
at  work  observing  Jupiter,  as  the  definition  was  prettj  good.  At  the 
Chicago  University  Professor  Moulton  took  me  in  hand,  and  after- 
wards, to  save  me  any  difficulty  in  finding  my  way,  accompanied 
me  7  or  8  miles  to  the  station,  where  he  introduced  me  to 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Frost  and  Mr.  Eitchey,  with  whom  I  travelled 
to  Yerkes  Observatory,  at  Williams  Bay,  Lake  Geneva.  A 
beautiful  spot  has  been  chosen  on  which  to  build  a  beautiful 
observatory.  The  weather  is  not  so  uniformly  good  as  at 
Lick,  and  we  had  to  wait  three  nights  for  a  view  throogh 
the  40-inch.  After  the  40-inch  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  is  the  workshop,  A  large  coeJostat 
with  a  5-foot  mirror  and  clock  complete  has  been  just  finished, 
practically  all  in  the  observatory.     Mr,  Bitchey  was  engaged 
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on  a  3-foot  convex.  Professor  Hale  explained  that  he  hoped 
to  use  these  with  a  grating  for  spectra  of  bright  stars,  &c. 
Another  point  of  great  interest  was  Mr.  Eitchey's  photographs 
with  the  40-inch  through  colour-screens,  which  are  a  great  advance 
in  lunar  photography.  Prof.  Hale  and  Prof.  Frost  were  expecting 
new  prisms  for  their  line-of-sight  work,  and  wanting  to  get  to 
work  again  with  the  spectroscope. 

From  Chicago  I  hurried  oft  to  Boston  and  had  a  few  hours  at 
Harvard.  Professor  Pickering  showed  me  the  photometers,  the 
instruments  with  which  the  »tars  and  their  spectra  are  automatically 
obtained,  aud  his  shelves  full  of  photographs.  He  has  material  in 
hand  for  28  more  volumes  of  the  Harvard  Annals.  Among  minor 
matters  of  interest  was  a  very  pretty  photograph  of  the  spectrum 
of  lightning  which  had  just  beeu  obtained. 

Unfortunately  my  time  was  too  short  for  a  visit  to  Washington. 
To  spend  only  a  fortnight  in  America  seems  like  a  parody  on  the 
vray  some  Americans  are  supposed  to  visit  Europe.  Still  a 
fortnight  was  long  enough  for  a  delightful  tour  and  to  see  several 
pUices  and  many  people  I  shall  not  forget.  F.  W.  Dyson. 


The  Spectrum  of  Nova  Persei. 

The  spectrum  of  Nova  Persei  was  sensibly  that  of  an  ordinary 
helium-star  when  it  rose  to  maximum  on  February  23,  190  r. 
There  were  barely  discernible  bright  edges  to  some  of  the  hydrogen 
lines ;  nothing  more.  It  was  not  until  twenty-four  hours  later 
that  they  developed  into  the  coupled  bright  and  dark  series 
characteristic  of  Novae.  This  subsequence  was  the  most  distinctively 
new  feature  of  the  apparition.  We  need  not,  indeed,  suppose  it 
to  have  been  exceptionally  present.  Its  novelty  to  us  resulted 
from  the  unprecedented  promptitude  of  the  spectroscopic  observa- 
tions made  on  the  last  critical  occasion.  Its  theoretical  importance 
was,  however,  crucial,  as  regards  the  line-displacements  manifested 
in  the  double  spectrum.  Two  modes  of  explaining  them  on 
Doppler's  principle  were  in  vogue.  The  first  and  most  obvious 
ascribed  the  bright  and  dark  constituents  to  two  stars,  the 
encountering  velocities  of  which  were  signified  by  the  opposite 
shiftings  of  the  emii-sion-  and  absorption-spectra  emanating  from 
them  respectively.  But  on  this  rationale,  the  arrangement, 
relatively  to  one  another,  of  the  contrasted  sets  of  lines  could 
only  be  fortuitous ;  and  in  nature  it  was  evidently  systematic. 
In  the  course  of  a  decade,  four  temporary  stars  were  observed  to 
exhibit  this  peculiar  type  of  spectrum,  aud  in  all,  the  dark  com- 
ponents of  its  duplicated  series  were  the  more  refrangible.  Yet 
no  reason  \i  as  conceivable  why  stars  with  cool  atmospheres  should 
unanimously  approach  the  Earth  at  tremendous  rates  of  speed, 
while  stars  with  hot  atmospheres  agreed  in  retiring  from  it.  The 
incredibility    was    gUring;     the    theory  collapsed    beneath  the 
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accumulated  weight  of  successive  coincidences.  The  coup  de  grdee 
was  given  to  it  by  the  circumstance  above  referred  to.  For  th% 
light-storm,  by  which  the  supposed  partial  collision  was  signalled 
across  space,  had  burst,  and  was  subsiding,  before  any  signs  of 
relative  motion  became  apparent.  Velocities  of  translation,  as 
Mr.  W.  H.  Pickering  pointed  out*,  were  then  certainly  w4 
represented  by  the  line-sniftings  in  the  spectrum  of  Nova  Persei. 
This,  at  any  rate,  fixes  a  landmark  in  the  discussion. 

Velocities  of  explosion  did  not,  however,  appear  to  be  excluded ; 
and  they  might  be  due  either  to  the  disruption  of  one  body  or 
the  impact  of  two.  Under  the  former  shape,  the  hypothesis  was 
advocated  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Pickering  t ;  under  the  latter,  it  has  been 
recently  suggested  by  Lord  Kelvin  J.  In  either  case,  absorptive 
effects  could  only  be  produced  by  the  gaseous  masses  rushing  in 
our  direction  ;  and  those  with  the  highest  velocities,  being  subject 
to  quicker  cooling  by  expansion,  would  soonest  reach  the  stAge  of 
temperature  enabling  them  to  arrest  light.  The  less  mobile 
hydrogen  (to  mention  the  substance  chiefly  in  question)  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  continue  hot,  and  its  radiations,  because  inap- 
preciably displaced,  would  shine  on  the  red  ward  sides  of  the 
corresponding  absorption-lines.  But  this  view  is  open  t^o  serious 
objections.  To  begin  with,  the  self-refrigeration  of  the  approaching 
hydrogen  could  not  be  stayed  at  a  given  point.  A  few  hours  after 
the  catastrophe  it  was  already,  ex  hypothesis  cool  enough  to  absorb 
light  trausmitted  through  it ;  in  a  tew  more  hours  it  would  most 
probably  have  been  too  cool  to  give  out  any  light  of  its  own.  But 
only  incandescent  hydrogen  exercises  any  perceptible  action  upon 
luminous  vibrations.  Below  the  glowing-point  it  is  indifferent 
and  inert.  Its  direct  and  its  inverted  spectrum  are  simultaneously 
effaced. 

Again,  the  initial  velocities  of  the  expelled  gases,  even  if 
suflScient  to  carry  them  finally  away  from  the  parent-body,  should 
be  steadily  diminished  by  its  attraction.  Solar  prominences 
exhaust  the  speed  of  their  formative  impulse  in  .a  few  minutes  ; 
and,  after  an  interval  not  much  longer,  the  materials  expelled  fi-om 
NovaB  would  possess  only  whatever  remnant  of  velocity  might 
survive  the  subtraction  from  their  initial  movement  of  the  critical, 
or  gravitationally  controllable,  rate.  These  are  not  the  only  diffi- 
culties that  hamper  the  eruptive  theory  of  new  stars  ;  others, 
equally  formidable,  might  be  alleged ;  but  their  enumeration  is 
superfluous.  Enough  has  been  said  to  render  intelligible  the 
despair  felt  in  many  quarters  of  successfully  applying  the  Doppler 
principle  to  the  leading  phenomena  of  temporary  outbursts. 

Eecourse  was  then  taken  to  the  "  pressure-shifts,"  detected  in 
1896  by  Messrs.  Humphreys  andMohler§,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
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University.  They  found  that  augmentation  of  pressure  in  the 
enclosure  round  an  electric  arc  occasioned  a  proportionate, 
though  very  slight,  increase  in  the  wave-lengths  of  the  metallic 
rays  given  out  by  it.  The  line  of  experimentation  thus  struck 
out  was  pursued,  under  intensified  conditions,  by  Dr.  Wilsing  of 
Potsdam*.  Using  a  spark-discharge  in  water,  he  obtained  pressures 
probably  equivalent  to  several  hundred  atmospheres,  with  line-dis- 
placements of  corresponding  magnitudes.  And  not  only  were  the 
lines  displaced,  but  they  were  accompanied  by  dark  satellites  on  their 
more  refrangible  sides.  A  colourable  imitation  of  the  Novar 
spectrum  was  at  last  secured  in  the  laboratory  ;  yet  with  one  essen- 
tial difference.  The  shif tings  were  wholly  towards  the  red,  while  in 
Novae  they  are  predominantly  towards  the  blue.  The  contradiction 
M-as  sought  to  be  reconciled,  first  by  Dr.  Wilsing,  and  later,  \idth 
more  elaboration  of  contrivance,  by  Dr.  Vogel  t,  through  a  sup- 
posed partial  effacement  of  the  absorption-rays  where  they  met 
and  mingled  with  their  broad,  bright  companions  ;  so  that  only 
their  more  refrangible  sections  remaining  perceptible,  an  illusory 
effect  of  upward  shifting  was  produced.  It  was  not  easy  to  see, 
however,  how  the  absorption  of  a  superincumbent  layer  could  be 
masked  by  emissions  from  the  hotter  and  denser  gases  placed 
beneath  it,  and,  in  fact,  the  dark  lines  in  Nova  Persei  disclaimed 
that  possibility  by  standing  out,  on  Father  Sidgreaves's  plates  of 
March  7  t,  separated  clearly,  as  a  consequence  of  their  notably 
shortened  wave-lengths,  from  shining  associates,  remarkably  dis- 
tended, yet  not  far  removed  from  their  normal  situations. 
Pressure-shifts  do  not,  then,  supply  the  key  to  the  enigma. 

A  phenomenon  so  changeable  as  the  spectrum  of  Nova  Persei 
cannot,  indeed,  be  rightly  understood  when  it  is  viewed  under  one 
instantaneous  aspect.  Its  time-relations  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Besides  the  permanent  line-displacements,  others  were 
exemplified  in  it,  apparently  progressive  or  periodical.  The 
behaviour  of  the  D-lines,  for  instance,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
perplexing.  The  group  consisted  of  a  dusky  strip  due  to  helium- 
absorption  ;  of  a  broad,  brij^ht  band  produced  by  the  coalescence 
of  the  sodium-pair ;  and  of  two  fine  lines  superposed  upon  it, 
evidently  by  reversal.  .  Now,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  apparition 
their  intersection  of  the  bright  band  was  appreciably  central ;  but 
in  the  course  of  March  it  moved  gradually  away  from  them 
towards  the  violet,  until,  in  April,  the  intersection  was  at  the 
extreme  lower  margin  of  the  shifted  effusion  §.  Eecurrent  modi- 
fications of  wave-length,  on  the  other  hand,  were  observed  in  the 
first  member  of  the  ultra-violet  hydrogen  series  (Hf).  During 
the  term  of  the  star's  short-period  variability,  the  line  came  out 

*  SitzuTigfiberiehte  der   kon.  Akftd.   der  Wiss.   zu  Berlin,  May  4,   1899; 
*  AstrophjBical  Journal,'  vol.  x.  p.  1 1 3. 

t  '  Sitzungsberichte/ Berlin,  March  21,  1901. 

}  '  Monthly  Notices.'  toI.  hi.  p.  388. 

J  '  Yerket  Obeermtory  Bulletin*,' Xof.  16,  17. 
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in  photographs  taken  at  minima  higher  up  in  the  spectrum  than 
at  maxima,  when  its  position  was  normal.  This,  it  is  true,  may 
have  been  a  deceptive  effect.  Father  Sidgreaves  thought  that  it 
resulted  from  the  alternate  emergence  and  obliteration  of  an  ultra- 
violet cyanogen  band  *.  However  this  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  seeming  displacement  of  H^  is  a  trait  common  to  the 
spectra  of  P  Cygni,  of  /3  Lyrse,  and  of  Nova  Persei  t. 

In  Nova  Persei,  as  in  Nova  Aurigae,  "green  "  seems  to  have  out- 
shone *'  yellow  "helium.  Father Cortie  observed  on  March  21  the 
glow  of  \  6678,  the  fundamental  of  one  of  the  "  parhelium  "  sets, 
and  its  neighbour  at  A  4922  was  generally  recorded  as  bright. 
Yet  D3,  as  we  have  snid,  was  visible  only  by  absorption  on 
Professor  Hale's  orthochromatic  plates.  Early  in  April,  however, 
the  band  representative  of  it  diffused  towards  the  violet,  with 
accompanying  loss  of  intensity;  and  on  April  21  a  bright  line 
sensibly  coincident  with  D,  was  determined  by  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer's  assistants  at  South  Kensington.  No  coupled  helium- 
rays  were  at  any  time  unmistakably  present.  Hydrogen  alone 
gave  a  conspicuous  double  spectrum. 

Temporary  stars  are  not  isolated  phenomena.  The  baffling 
peculiarities  of  their  light  are  met  with  as  well  in  some  few  objects 
of  a  more  permanent  character.  Such  are  P  Cygni,  /3  Lyr», 
n  CarinsB,  and,  in  a  minor  degree,  Alcyone,  the  leader  of  the 
Pleiades.  Plainly,  the  bright  and  dark  spectra  of  the  entire  group 
originate  under  analogous  conditions,  and  must  admit  of  a  similar 
explanation.  It  is  not  permissible  to  adopt  for  the  duplicated 
series  in  Nova  Persei  a  rationale  that  cannot  be  applied  to  that 
in  P  Cygni.  A  state  of  things  transitory  in  one  case  is  permanent 
in  the  other.  Explosions  and  eruptions  must  then  be  dismissed 
as  inadequate.  The  full  requii^raents  of  the  situation  cannot  be 
met  by  a  catastrophic  explanation,  however  skilfully  adapted  to 
fit  them.  A.  M.  Cl£BK£. 


Telegraphing  during  Eclipses. 

While  on  the  subject  of  solar  astronomy,  I  tbiuE  I  may  as  well  toll  how  a 
well-known  English  astronomer,  Mr.  E.  W.  Maunder,  of  Greenwich  Obserratory, 
was  the  presumably  innocent  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  useless  trouble  and  still 
more  useless  expense  in  connection  with  the  obserrations  out  here.  Mr.  Maunder 
was  sent  by  Goyernment  to  observe  the  eclipse  at  Mauritius,  but  prior  to 
departing  for  that  island,  he  entered  into  a  great  scientific  compact  witJi 
Piofessor  Todd  wberebj  it  was  arranged  that  Professor  Todd  should  endeavour 
to  get  a  clear  wire  from  Mauritius  to  Padang,  and  Mr.  Maunder  should  wire 
direct  to  Padang  the  moment  that  the  eclipse  at  Mauritius  was  completed,  and 
warn  his  scientidc  confreres  up  here  of  any  peculiarity  of  the  phenomenon— 
if  such  existed  —  that  peemed   worthy  of    particularly  careful  obserrataon. 

*  *  Monthly  Notices,*  vol.  Ixi.  p.  462. 

t  A.  C.  Maury, '  Barrard  Annals,'  voLxxviii.  p.  xoi. 
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Profesaor  Tofid  arriTod  at  Singapore  and  went  to  the  Eastern  Extensioa 
Telegraph  Office  and  solicited  tlie  goodwill  and  cn-operation  of  the  CoinpaTiy. 
This  Mr.  Grigor  Taylor  proceeded  to  secure  for  th«5  scientist  Headquarters  at 
London  were  consulted  hy  cable  and  they  oonsonted  in  toto.  Then  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Co.  bad  to  be  consulted  and  The  Eastern  and  South  Afrioan  Co.,  that 
mas  from  Bombay  to  Mauritius.  Then  the  ponderous  and  slow  machinery  of 
the  Indian  Government  had  to  be  set  in  motion  to  secure  permission  to  hold  a 
clear  line  at  a  given  hour  on  May  i8,  and,  after  the  most  careful  and  mature 
deliberation,  and  the  writing  of  files  beyond  computation,  the  required  per- 
mission was  eventually  graciously  accorded.  Then  ibe  almost  equally  ponderous 
machinery  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  Government  Telegraplis  had  to  bo 
wound  up  in  order  to  get  the  necessary  message  through  from  here  to  Padang. 
Eventually,  however,  everything  was  made  ready,  the  eclipse  came  on,  the  lines 
were  cleared  round  the  immense  and  irregular  arc  of  a  circle  by  which  des- 
patches have  to  be  sent  from  Mauritius  to  Padang,  the  march  of  cabled  commerce 
was  halted  to  permit  of  the  passage  of  science,  the  breathless  world  paused. 
Presently,  the  world  had  to  breathe  and  move  a^ain,  but  meanwhile  the  eclipse 
had  passed.  Not  a  word  had  been  heard  from  Mr.  Maunder,  not  a  signal  had 
been  wired  from  Mauritius  to  Padang.  Something  over  a  thousand  words  had 
been  cabled  in  making  arrangements.  The  cable  company  had  franked  them  all. 
Furthermore— with  the  aid  of  two  GoTerumenls,  and  thanks  to  the  assii^tance 
of  about  a  dozen  directors,  agents,  and  other  high  telegraph  officials — it  had 
cleared  thousands  (if  miles  of  cables  at  the  busiest  hour  of  the  day,  and  had 
secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Goverument  of  India  ;  but  to  this  moment  no 
one  in  Padang  has  received  a  word  from  the  observer  in  Mauritius.  How  it 
happened  nobody  knows.  Probably,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  the 
scientist  forsot  to  wire  —  was  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  eclipse. 
Professor  Todd,  who  had  gone  to  work  in  a  single-handed  way  for  the  benefit 
of  the  several  Padang  Expeditions, — his  own  were  at  Linggi  and  Singkep— has 
had  his  pnins  as  bis  reward ;  and,  plus  that,  he  cherishes  the  consciousness  of 
having  striven  to  do  good,  failed  in  the  attempt ;  and  he  also  cherishes  an 
unbounded  admiration  for  the  liberality  and  enterprise  of  all  these  Telegraph 
Administrations  who  responded  so  promptly  to  his  appeal  in  the  cause  of 
astronomical  science. 

We  print  above  in  full  some  paragraplis  which  appeared  in  the 
Straits  Titn^g  for  1901  June  i.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  strained 
inference  that  these  paragraphs  were  to  some  extent  inspired  by 
Prof.  Todd ;  and  we  will  venture  to  take  them  (snbject  to  correc- 
tion) as  representing  essentially  a  grievance  stated  by  him.  They 
have  been  given  pubUcity  in  one  sense ;  but  the  majority  of 
astronomers  naturally  will  not  have  seen  them,  and  we  think  that 
such  a  statement  ought  to  be  made,  and  replied  to,  before  the 
astronomical  worhl ;  for  there  are  imp«)rtant  interests  at  stake. 

The  reply  can  only  be  given  by  Mr.  Maunder  himself.  We  do 
not  know  anything  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  entered 
into  the  compact,  or  why  he  failed  to  carry  it  out.  It  is  prolxibly 
DOW  well  known  that  he  bad  the  misfortune  to  fall  seriously  ill ; 
and  this  has  delayed  his  return  to  England,  so  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  can  formulate  his  reply  until  next  month. 

Meanwhile  we  venture  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  general 
question,  which  we  trust  do  not  prejudice  his  case  in  any  way : 
they  might  have  been  made  equally  well  if  he  had  telegraphed 
1000  words. 

The  Straits  Times  upbraids  Mr.  Maunder  because  he  did  not 
send  a  telegram  from  Mauritius  during  the  eclipse  to  the  observers 
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at  Sumatra.  The  paper  says  that  he  "  entered  into  a  great  scien- 
tific compact "  with  Prof.  D.  P.  Todd  to  do  so,  and  that  Prof.  Todd 
had  single-handed  and  with  great  energy  induced  two  Government 
departments  and  several  telegraph  companies  to  give  a  clear  line 
at  the  time  oi  the  eclipse  for  this  purpose.  But  we  ask,  What 
did  he  expect  Mr.  Maunder  would  have  to  telegraph  that  was 
worth  all  this  trouble  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  time  that  this 
*'  telegraphing  during  eclipses,"  which  looks  very  nice  and  scientific 
and  enterprising  in  a  newspaper  paragraph,  should  stop.  Suppose 
that  Mr.  Maunder  had  seen,  or  had  thought  he  had  seen,  a 
comet  near  the  Sun  (we  say  "thought  he  had  seen,"  because 
there  is  so  much  to  do  during  the  brief  period  of  totality  that  an 
observer  w  ould  not  have  time  to  make  a  careful  examination),  we 
feel  sure  that  ho  would  not  have  made  such  a  definite  pronounce- 
ment as  a  telegram  entails,  until  he  had  seen  it  on  his  developed 
plate.  If  he  had  telegraphed  that  a  comet  was  there,  knowing 
the  facility  with  which  everyone  can  see  what  they  are  told  to 
see,  there  would  have  been  a  chance  that  this  object,  which 
perhaps  only  existed  in  a  Mauritius  observer  s  mental  eye,  would 
have  been  i-arried  down  to  posterity  with  an  overwhelming  weight 
of  corroborative  evidence  from  Sumatra.  It  has  been  suggested 
to  us  that  a  timely  telegram  might  have  given  the  Eastern  observers 
information  by  which  they  could  have  better  regulated  their 
exposures  ;  but  surely  the  well-known  remark  about  *•  Swapping 
horses  "  applies  as  strongly  in  an  eclipse  as  anywhere.  No  definite 
code,  about  the  strength  of  the  coronal  line,  say,  appears  to  have 
been  made  between  the  observers  at  Mauritius  and  Sumatra,  and 
surely  no  one  at  the  latter  place  was  so  vague  in  his  programme 
that  he  would  have  altered  anything  at  the  last  moment  without 
a  very  definite  reason.  We  hope  we  are  not  labouring  this  point, 
but  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  kind  of  things  that  give  astronomers 
a  bad  reputation  as  sensible  people  and  we  are  glad  to  make  a 
little  protest.  We  may  recall  a  remark  lately  made  by  a  high>class 
American  astronomer.  The  conversation  was  about  the  dependence 
of  one  science  on  another.  Some  one  said  what  a  help  photography 
was  to  astronomy.  "  Oh,  yes ! "  said  the  astronomer,  "  but  how 
about  electricity  ?  Astronomers  would  be  much  more  respected 
if  the  electric  telegraph  had  never  been  invented."  The  obscurity 
of  this  remark  is  a  little  lightened  when  it  is  recalled  that  we 
have  had  telegraphic  news  of  a  ninth  satellite  of  Saturn  of  which 
no  more  has  been  heard  ;  that  a  new  rotation  period  of  Venus  is 
received  through  the  Kiel  agency  about  once  a  year,  with  little 
evidence,  but  much  importance,  as  though  such  a  thing  had  never 
been  before  heard  of  ;  that  quite  recently  the  place  of  a  comet  30° 
north  of  the  Sun  which  did  not  exist  was  cabled ;  and  it  is  not 
hard  to  remember  other  items  of  astronomical  information,  sent  in 
a  hurry,  apparently  to  give  them  a  fictitious  interest,  which  would 
have  been  better  kept  until  they  could  have  been  accompanied  by 
full  evidence.     It  may  be  thought  on  consideration  that  even  ia 
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the  case  of  Nova  Peraei  and  the  recent  Great  Comet  the  help  of 
the  telegraph  was  scarcely  necessary.  The  Nova  was  obvious  to 
everyone,  and  the  effect  in  Enghind  of  the  comet  telegrams  was 
only  to  keep  several  persons  needlessly  out  of  their  beds,  and  to 
make  one  worthy  gentleman  think  he  had  seen  a  comet  which  he 
hadn't.  But  we  must  not  press  this  view  of  the  case  too  far,  for 
there  are  certainly  occasions  when  a  telegram  is  valuable. 

Editobs. 

The  above  was  in  print  before  Mr.  Maunder's  return,  but  it  was 
brought  to  his  notice  as  soon  as  possible,  and  we  have  no  reason 
for  altering  any  portion  of  it.  The  following  is  sufficient  to  clear 
Mr.  Maunder  from  any  blame  in  the  matter : — 

My  reply  to  Prof.  Todd  is  of  the  simplest.  His  instructions 
where  and  what  to  telegraph  did  not  reach  me  until  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday,  May  23,  tive  days  after  the  eclipse.  Until  that  date 
I  supposed  that  he  had  abandoned  the  scheme,  since  he  had  not 
communicated  either  with  the  Eastern  Telegraph  officials  at  Aden 
or  with  those  in  Mauritius.  I  was  unable  to  communicate  with 
him  as  he  had  not  furnished  me  with  an  address.  He,  of  course, 
knew  my  address  perfectly.  E.  Walter  Maukder. 


The  Orbits  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. 

In  the  July  and  August  numbers  of  the  Observatory  Prof.  Sampson 
has  given  a  long  review  of  my  discussion  of  the  Cape  heliometer 
observations  of  Jupiter*s  satellites.  I  am  much  indebted  to  him 
for  this  proof  of  interest  in  my  work.  In  the  course  of  this 
review  Prof.  Sampson  calls  attention  to  two  points,  on  which  he 
asks  me  ^^  to  throw  some  light,  and  to  show  that  I  have  not 
ignored  them."  I  am  glad  Prof.  Sampson  has  found  no  more 
serious  objections  to  my  work  than  these  two,  both  of  which 
doubtlessly  arise  from  some  mistake  on  his  part.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  neither  of  the  two  points  was  ignored  by  me,  and  both  of 
them  even  now  appear  to  me  to  need  very  little  explanation  in 
addition  to  that  given  in  my  paper. 

The  first  point  is  about  the  mean  distances.  Prof.  Sampson 
writes  {Observatory,  August  1901,  p.  305)  : — "  But  Mr.  de  Sitter 
says  nothing  about  Marth's  treatment  of  the  mean  distances." 
But  on  page  1 5  of  my  paper  I  say : — *'  Marth's  data  and  tables 
were  very  carefully  examined  and  compared  with  Souillart's 
theory  " ;  and  then  I  enumerate  the  errors  found.  After  this 
statement  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  expressly  to 
every  one  of  Marth's  figures,  which  had  been  found  correct.  To 
Prof.  Sampson,  however,  this  is  evidently  not  a  sufficient  guarantee 
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for  the  correctness  of  the  mean  distances  adopted  by  Marth  and 
by  ine.  On  page  303  {Observatory^  August}  he  gives  Marth's 
values  reduced  to  seconds  of  arc,  and  then  asks  the  following 
questions : — **  Whence  did  Marth  derive  these  numbers,  and  what 
authority  is  there  for  associating  them  with  any  particubir  value 
of  the  mass  of  Jupiter?  "  to  which  the  answer  is  :  Marth  computed 
them  from  the  adopted  mean  motions  by  means  of  Kepler's  third 
law,  as  will  be  explained  below.  And  '*  What  diameter  of  Jupiter 
and  what  ellipticity  do  they  imply  ?  "  Answer  :  The  diameter  and 
ellipticity  need  not  be  known  separately,  but  only  the  coefficient  Jb*, 
or,  in  Prof.  Sampson's  notation,  A''*(p--i0),  the  adopted  value  of 
which  is  stated  on  page  26  of  my  paper.  Prof.  Sampson  then  goes 
ou  to  say : — "  It  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that  they  agree  with  none 
of  the  three  seta  recorded  above  **  (those  of  Bessel,  Schur,  and 
Damoiseau ;  I  will  return  to  this  poiut) ;  *'  and  whatever  their 
source  may  be  it  is  clear,  and  it  is  very  important  to  recognize, 
that  their  association  with  one  mass  of  Jupiter  rather  than  another 
has  no  authority  beyond  the  authority  of  this  source,  which  is 
unknown,  and  is  at  present  simply  Marth's  ipse  dixit^  And 
again  (p.  305): — "  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  any  one  of 
his  four  mean  distances  can  be  shown  to  be  correctly  dependent 
upon  the  attached  mass ;  to  assume  such  to  be  the  case  for  all  four 
is  an  act  of  faith  I  am  not  equal  to.*'  Most  certainly  it  is  not 
desirable  to  have  recourse  to  faith  in  a  scientific  question,  and 
happily  such  is  not  necessary  in  the  present  case,  as  Marth's  mean 
distances,  far  from  having  no  other  authority  than  his  ipse  dixit^ 
can  be  verified  by  a  very  simple  computation. 

Kepler's  third  law,  corrected  for  the  effect  of  the  compression 
of  Jupiter,  gives  the  formullt 

where 

Ui  =  mean  motion  of  satellite. 
Oi  =  mean  distance        „ 
mi  s=  mass  „ 

M  s=  mass  of  Sun. 

J  =  p^l^  =  coefficient  depepding  on  Jupiter's  compression. 
b  =  equatorial  radius  of  Jupiter. 
/  «=  the  Gaussian  attraction-constant  (log/=6'47ii629— 10). 

In  this  formula  the  unit  of  length  is  the  mean  distance  of  the 
Earth  from  the  Sua,  and  the  unit  of  mass  is  the  mass  of  Jupiter's 
system.  Allowing  for  the  difference  of  notation,  this  formula  is 
identical  to  that  given  by  Prof.  Sampson  (Obs.  p.  302),  if  the 
perturbative  terms  on  the  right  are  neglected. 

If  we  adopt  for  the  numerical  computation  the  masses  of 
Souillart,  the  m^an  motions  of  Marth  or  of  Souillart  (which  comes 
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to  the  same  thing,  for  Marth's  "  plausible  corrections  "  are  negli- 
gible, and  the  largest  of  them  only  amounts  to  o"*5  in  loo  years), 
if  further  we  take  the  values  of  J6^  and  of  ai  expressed  in  6  as  unit 
from  Souillart  (the  latter  from  page  lo  of  his  second  memoir, 
quoted  by  Martb,  M.  N.  vol.  li.  p.  516),  and  if  we  put 

M  =  1047700, 

we  get  the  following  values  of  log  a  for  the  four  satellites  : — 

7-4501051,     7-6517881,     7-8545797,     8-0997955. 

Marth's  values  are  : — 

7-450105,       7-651788,       7-854580,      8-099795. 

The  adopted  numerical  values  of  all  the  elements  are  stated  on 
page  26  of  my  paper.  As  tho  mean  distances  are  there  expressed 
in  the  semi-axis  major  of  the  Earth  as  unit,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  adopted  value  of  b  expressed  in  the  same  unit,  which  I  regret 
to  have  omitted.     It  is 

log  6  =  6*6684— 10. 

Prof.  Sampson  compares  Marth's  mean  distances  with  those  de- 
rived from  observations  by  Besseland  Schur,  and  from  an  unknown 
source  by  Damoiseau. 

This  comparison  is,  however,  not  legitimate.  Marth's  distances 
were  derived  by  the  above  formula  (1)  from  the  adopted  value  of 
the  mass ;  Bessel's  (and  Schor's)  distances,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
each  individually  derived  from  observations,  and  from  each  of  them 
Bessel  derived  a  value  of  M  by  the  formula  (i),  thus  arriving  at 
four  independent  determinations,  viz. : — 

1048-38,     1048-15,     1048-14,     1047-75, 

of  which  the  weighted  mean  is 

1047-88. 

It  is  thus  not  allowable  to  treat  Bessel's  four  distances  as  corre- 
sponding to  one  and  the  same  value  of  the  mass. 

Bessel  observed  the  four  satellites  separately,  and  thus  naturally 
reduced  them  separately,  and  finally  adopted  the  mean  of  the  four 
separate  results.  In  the  case  of  the  Cape  observations,  however, 
the  four  satellites  could  not  be  separated,  and  one  unknown  was 
accordingly  introduced  instead  of  the  four  mean  distances  from  the 
beginning.  Prof.  Sampson  says  (p.  305) :— "  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  corrections  to  all  the  four  mean  distances  should  have  figured 
in  Mr.  de  Sitter's  equations  of  condition,  for  by  the  assumption 
that  underlies  their  elimination  he  suppresses  the  possibility  of 
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correcting  them,  and  runs  the  risk,  which  is  almost  a  certainty,  of 
adding  his  correction  to  Jupiter *8  mass  to  a  number  which  may 
have  been  incorrectly  adopted  by  Marth."  Now  if  Marth's  mean 
distances  had  not  been  consistent  with  his  adopted  mass,  evidently 
the  best  and  the  only  course  for  me  would  have  been  to  make  them 
consistent,  and  then  to  proceed  exactly  as  I  did  in  my  paper,  viz., 
to  eliminate  them  by  expressing  their  corrections  in  terms  of  the 
correction  to  the  mass.  The  only  assumption  which  underlies  this 
elimination  is  (see  my  paper,  p.  1 8),  that  the  mean  motions  are 
known  with  such  accuracy  that  no  real  corrections  to  them  could 
be  derived  from  the  Cape  observations ;  and  this  assumption,  I 
venture  to  think,  Prof.  Sampson  will  not  object  to. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  point,  viz.,  the  fact  that  the  quantity 
J5*,  or  A*(/»— 10),  was  not  introduced  as  an  unknown,  I  must 
again  refer  Prof.  Sampson  to  my  paper,  p.  20,  where  I  say: — 
"  The  quantity  J  cannot  be  determined  with  any  Meight  from  these 
observations,  and  must  therefore  be  taken  as  correct.  The  only 
means  of  determining  it  would  be  from  secular  perturbations  in 
the  nodes  or  perijovia." 

The  constant  factor  by  which  the  mean  distance  is  multiplied, 
owing  to  the  compression  of  Jupiter,  is 

^  I       J6^ 

Adopting  the  same  numerical  values  as  above,  this  factor  be- 
comes for  the  four  satellites 

1*000225,     1*000089,     i'oooo33,     I'ooooii. 

When  Jupiter  is  in  opposition  (log  A  =  o-6),  this  corresponds 
to  an  increase  of  the  apparent  mean  distances  by  the  following 
quantities : 

o"'033»     o"-o2i,     o"*oi2,     o"*oo7. 

This  is  thus  what  I  have  called  in  my  paper  the  maximum 
geocentric  effect  of  this  perturbation.  As  a  general  rule,  I  have 
only  introduced  as  unknowns  the  corrections  to  those  inequaHties 
of  which  the  maximum  geocentric  effect  is  above  o"'05,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  three  unknowns  corresponding  to  inequalities 
just  above  this  limit  (viz.,  those  that  I  called  y^,  y^^  yj  came  out 
little  larger  or  smaller  than  their  probable  errors.  They  might, 
indeed,  as  well  have  been  neglected  (see  my  paper,  p.  70).  It  is 
not  difficult  a  posteriori  to  estimate  the  probable  error  with  which 
a  correction  to  J6*  would  have  been  determined  by  the  Cape 
observations,  if  it  had  been  introduced  as  an  unknown.  I  find,  by 
a  rough  computation,  that  this  p.  e.  is  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  quantity  to  be  corrected.  It  would  be  possible  to  determine 
the  quantity  J  with  even  greater  accuracy  from  the  measured 


"^^•ni^i^ 
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diameter  and  compression  of  Jupiter^s  disc  and  ifcs  obser?ed  rate  of 
rotation,  without  referring  to  the  motions  of  the  satellites  at  all*. 

W.  Dv  SnrcBB. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editors  of '  The  Observatory: 
Anomalous  Occultations. 

GSXTLBMSX, — 

A  peculiarly  interesting  case  of  non-instantaneous  occulta- 
tion  may  be  add^  to  those  cited  by  Mr.  Junes  in  your  last 
Number.  On  January  6,  1876,  during  the  passage  of  the  Moon 
across  the  Pleiades,  Uartwig,  the  Strassburg  observer,  noticed,  or 
thought  that  he  noticed,  the  immersion  of  Atlas  to  take  place  in 
two  stages,  a  faint  ray  surviving,  duringsix-tenths  of  a  second, 
the  extinction  of  the  brilliant  light  ( Winnecke,  •  Astr.  Nach.' 
No.  2074).  Now  Hart  wig  was  unaware  that  this  star  was — so  to 
speak — a  lapsed  double;  his  vision  was  unprepossessed.  The 
companion,  however,  had  been  only  once  seen  unequivocally. 
Struve,  in  1827,  found  Atlas  to  be  duplex  difficiUima^  and  entered 
it  as  2483  in  his  great  Catalogue.  In  1830  the  components 
could  not  be  separated,  but  were  thought  to  present  a  '*  wedged  " 
appearance;  while  in  1836  the  star  was  unmistakably  single  in  a 
serene  sky  ('  Mensurss  MicrometricsB,'  p.  283).  It  has  never  since 
been  divided,  although  Mr.  Bumbam  has  repeatedly  submitted  it 
to  keen  scrutiny  ('  Memoirs  Eoy.  Astr.  Society,'  vol.  xliv.  p.  230). 
Three  possible  explanations  of  the  anomaly  suegest  themselves. 
Struve's  original  observation  may  have  been  illusory.  Yet  he 
himself  saw  no  reason  to  distrust  it ;  and  it  derived  unexpected, 
though  indirect,  confirmation  from  the  occultation-effect  of  1876. 
Secondly,  the  companion  might  have  disappeared,  between  1827 
and  1836,  in  consequence  of  its  orbital  motion.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  should  have  long  ago  re- emerged  to  view.  The  third, 
and  most  probable,  alternative  is  that  Atlas  is  coupled  with  a 
variable  satellite.  Many  combinations  of  the  kind  are  suspected, 
if  not  ascertained,  to  exist ;  and,  indeed,  another  member  of  the 

*  I  may  be  permitted  to  uae  this  oocaaion  to  publiah  lome  of  the  more 
important  typographical  erron  in  my  paper : — 

Puge  19.  Une  17.  /or  ^.',!«  r*ai  ^. 

M    20,     „    10,  for  l^  read  e^. 

n    23,    „   27,/or  ^-^y,  =  i-4A«,  reo^i  ^y3  =  i-4A»,. 

H    a6,    „      %  for  loga^sz 7-450  150  rmd  logo,  =  7450  105. 
>t    61,    „    36, /or  fi  =  -f  0*01583  read  /a  —  —0*01583. 
,,    64,  for  Tabli  XYI.  b  read  Tabli  XYI.  ▲. 
TOL.  xxrv.  2  F 
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Pleiades  group  has  changed  from  obvious  duplidtj  into  apparent 
singleness  within  the  last  few  years.  This  is  a  7*2-magnitude  star 
due  south  of  Alcyone,  catalogued  by  Wolf  in  1876  as  forming  a 
wide  pair  with  a  ninth-magnitude  companion.  Nevertheless,  it 
came  out  single  in  the  Henry  photograph  of  1886,  but  con- 
spicuously double  in  that  of  1888.  Then,  once  more,  in  1895,  the 
companion  had  vanished  ;  M.  Chevremont,  at  least,  who  drew 
attention  to  these  curious  facts,  was  unable  to  perceive  it  with  a 
small  refractor  ('  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Astronomique  de  France,' 
1896,  p.  295). 

The  enigma  of  the  duplicity  of  Atlas  may  be  solved  by  a  recovery 
of  brightness  on  the  part  of  its  obscured  attendant,  or  by  finding 
evidence  of  its  gravitational  influence  in  the  variable  radial  velocity 
of  the  lustrous  primary.  This  is  one  of  many  circumstances 
which  lend  special  interest  to  spectroscopic  motion-determinations 
of  the  Pleiades.  Yours  faithfully, 

LondoD,  1901,  August  21.  Agnes  M.  Clebke. 


Old  Irish  Records  of  Comets  and  Eclipses. 

Gentlbmek, — 

The  Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  by  the  Four  Masters 
(as  they  are  commonly  called,  the  principal  one  being  Michael 
O'Clery,  who  is  thought  to  have  died  at  Louvain  in  1643)  were 
published  in  Irish  and  English  on  opposite  pages  by  Dr.  O'Donovan 
in  185 1.  In  his  "  Introductory  Eemarks  "  he  gives  a  list  (p.  xlviii) 
of  the  astronomical  phenomena  which  are  to  be  found  recorded  in 
the  '  Annals  of  Ulster,'  a  work  compiled  by  Cahal  Maguire,  who 
died  in  1498,  and  of  which  there  are  not  only  Bodleian  and  Dublin 
copies  (in  Latin),  but  an  old  English  translation,  evidently  made 
from  the  Bodleian  manuscript  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  astronomical  phenomena  consist  of  eclipses  and  comets. 
Of  the  latter  there  are  four :  (i)  in  a.d.  614*,  no  nearer  date  is 
recorded ;  (2)  in  a.d.  677,  stated  to  be  in  September  and  October ; 
(3) in  A.D.  1018,  "for  14  days  in  harvest; "  and  (4)  in  a.d.  1066, 
which  in  all  probability  (though  the  year  seems  here  a  little  doubt- 
fid)  relates  to  the  appearance  of  Halley's  Comet  in  the  year  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  in  England. 

The  comet  of  a.d.  614  is  mentioned  in  the  Byzantine  records  as 
having  appeared  at  the  time  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by 
Chosroes  II.,  king  of  Persia,  which  would  be  about  the  month  of 
June  in  that  year.  As  regards  the  comet  ascribed  to  a.d.  677,  it 
would  seem  that  instead  of  altering  the  date  to  a  year  later,  as 
0*Donovan  suggests,  we  should  make  it  a  year  earlier ;  at  least  if 

*  0*DonoTan  remarks  that  up  to  a.d.  1014  the  dates  as  set  down  in  the 
'  jinnals '  are  one  year  too  early. 
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Fingr^  is  right  in  identifying  that  mentioned  in  Beda  and  other 
European  records  with  one  obiserved  in  China  in  a.d.  676.  Several 
historians  speak  of  one  seen  in  the  northern  heavens  in  the  month 
of  August  A  J).  1 018,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Chinese  records. 

Now  as  regards  the  eclipses  :  O'Donovan  states  that  their  dates 
are  confirm^  by  their  agreement  with  those  in  the  catalogue 
contained  in  *  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates.'  In  most  cases,  however, 
only  the  year  of  the  eclipse  is  mentioned,  and  I  will  set  them  down 
in  order,  and  compare  the  solar  eclipses  with  the  tracks  assigned 
in  Oppolzer's  '  Canon  der  Finsternisse.'  In  the  Irish  records,  as 
corrected  by  CDonovan,  we  have : — 

A.D.  496.  "Solis  defectio." — An  annular  eclipse  occurred  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia  (partial  in  the  British  Islands) 
on  October  22  in  that  year. 

A.D.  512.  **  Defect  us  solis  contigit.'' — A  total  eclipse  passed  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  into  Central  Asia  on  June  29,  and  was 
partially  visible  in  the  British  Islands. 

A.D.  591.  "  Defectus  solis." — An  annular  eclipse  crossed  Africa 
on  September  23,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  seen  as  a  small 
partial  one  in  Ireland  some  time  before  noon. 

A.D.  664.  *'  Tenebrae  in  Kalendis  Maii  in  II  horA.** — This  eclipse 
(on  May  i)  is  mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  where  the 
date  is  erroneously  given  as  May  11.  The  line  of  totality  passed 
across  the  British  Islands,  including  the  north  of  Ireland. 

A.D.  753.  **  Sol  tenebrosus." — There  were  two  annular  eclipses 
this  year,  on  Jan.  9  and  Dec.  29 ;  the  former  must  be  the  one 
meant  (if  the  note  really  refers  to  an  eclipse),  as  it  was  central  in 
Southern  Europe  and  would  be  partially  visible  in  the  British 
Islands. 

AJ).  763.  <*  Sol  tenebrosus  in  hor&  terti&." — It  does  not  appear 
that  any  eclipse  could  have  been  visible  in  Ireland  this  year,  and 
the  appearance  must  have  been  meteorological. 

AJ).  865.  ''  Eclipsis  Solis  in  Kal.  Januarii,  et  Eclipsis  LansB  in 
eodem  anno." — ^A  total  eclipse  of  the  Sun  passed  over  the  British 
Islands  on  the  ist  January  in  that  year,  and  a  total  one  of  the 
Moon  took  place  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month. 

A.D.  885.  *'  Eclipsis  Solis  et  vis®  sunt  stelke  in  Ccelo." — This  is 
mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  merely  with  the  remark 
that ''  the  Sun  was  eclipsed."  It  occurred  on  the  i6th  of  June, 
and  was  total  in  Northern  Europe,  including  the  extreme  north 
of  Great  Britain. 

A  J).  1023.  '•  An  Eclipse  of  the  Moone  on  the  4th  Id.  of  January, 
being  Thursday.  An  eclipse  of  the  Sunn  the  27th  of  the  same 
Moone,  on  Thursday."— A  partial  eclipse  of  the  Moon  did  occur 
on  the  9th  of  January,  and  a  total  one  of  the  Sun  on  the  24th, 
so  that  there  seems  to  be  some  mistake  in  the  above  dates; 
Jan.  24  wa9  a  Thursday,  but  Jan.  9  fell  on  a  Wednesday. 

A.D.  X031.   **An  Eclipse  on  the  day  before  the  Calends  of 

2p2 
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September." — Here  there  seems  to  be  a  mistake  of  a  year,  as 
a  large  eelipse  of  the  Sun  (total  or  annular  in  Scandinavia,  and 
partial  in  the  British  Islands)  did  take  place  on  the  3i8t  of 
August  in  A.D.  1030,  respecting  which  much  has  been  written, 
attempting  to  connect  it  with  the  battle  of  Stiklastad,  which, 
however  (as  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Drejer  in  the  Observatory^ 
vol.  xviii.  p.  363),  was  really  fought  on  July  29,  more  than  a 
month  before  the  eclipse. 

The  above  are  all  the  solar  eclipses  collected  by  CDonovan,  hot 
there  are  other  lunar  eclipses  mentioned,  as  follows  : — 

A  J).  674.  '*  Nubes  tenuis  et  tremula  ad  speciem  coelestis  arena 
in  vigilia  noctis  vi  ferid  ante  pasca  ab  oriente  in  occidentem  per 
serenum  coelum  apparuit.  Luna  in  sanguinem  versa  est.** — No 
eclipse  of  the  Moon  occurred  that  year,  and  the  phenomenon  was 
probably  meteorological. 

A.D.  692.  **  Luna  in  sanguineum  colorem  in  Natali  S.  Martini 
versa  est." — This  also  must  have  been  meteorological. 

A.D.  718.  "  Eclipsis  lun»  in  plenelunio." — Eclipses  of  the  Moon 
usually  occur  at  the  time  when  she  is  Full ;  as  the  only  lunar 
eclipse  during  the  year  in  question  was  a  small  one  on  the  12th  of 
November,  that  must  be  the  one  referred  to,  if  this  were  really  an 
eclipse. 

A.D.  762.  ''Luna  tenebrosa.  Nox  lucida  in  Autumno." — No 
eclipse  of  the  Moon  occurred  that  autumn,  and  the  appearance  was 
therefore  meteorological. 

A.D.  773.  "  Luna  tenebrosa  ii  Nonas  Decembris.*' — There  was  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  Moon  on  the  4th  of  that  month  in  the 
morning. 

A.D.  788.  **Luna  rubra  in  similitadinem  sanguinis  xii  Kal. 
Martii." — ^There  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  Moon  on  the  26th  of 
February  in  that  year. 

A.D.  807.  "  Luna  in  sanguinem  versa  est." — A  total  eclipse  c^ 
the  Moon  occurred  that  year  on  the  26th  of  February  in  the 
morning,  and  a  partial  one  on  the  21st  of  August  in  the  evonine;. 
An  eclipse  of  the  Sun  is  mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
as  occurring  at  1 1  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  seventeenth  day 
before  the  calends  of  August ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake  for 
the  calends  of  March,  as  an  annular  one  did  occur  on  the  nth  of 
February  in  that  year. 

A.D.  878.  "  Eclipsis  LuuflB  Idibus  Octobris  iv  lunae." — A  total 
eclipse  of  the  Moon  took  place  on  the  15  th  of  October  in  the 
morning.  On  the  following  29th  was  the  total  eclipse  of  the  Son 
mentioned  in  the  A.-S.  Chronicle  as  falling^  in  the  year  after 
Alfred's  great  battle  with  the  Danes,  which  enables  us,  with  great 
probability,  to  correct  its  date  to  a.d.  877,  and  that  of  the  king's 
death  to  a.d.  899,  so  that  the  true  millenary  of  the  latter  event  is 
now  past. 

A.D.   921.    "Eclipsis  Lunad  xv.  Kal.  Jan.  ferias  prima  hora 
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noctis." — A  penumbral  eclipse  of  the  Moon  occurred  on  the 
28th  of  December,  a.d.  920 ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  that  referred 
to,  so  that  the  phenomenon  was  probably  meteorolc^'cal. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Blackheath,  1901,  Aug.  s.  W.  T.  LYKlsr. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  the  Ulster  Annals  themselves.  The  expression  which 
puzzled  me  with  regard  to  the  lunar  eclipse  of  aj).  877  [878],  that 
it  occurred  **  Idibus  Octobris  iv  Iahwb^  appears  to  be  a  misprint  or 
mistake  of  0*Donovan,  for  the  Annah  state  that  it  was  on  the 
14^  of  the  Moon,  and  that  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun  followed  '*  on 
the  4th  of  the  Kalends  of  November,  the  28th  of  the  Moon,  about 
the  7th  hour  of  the  day  " — this  eclipse  being  the  one  also  men- 
tioned in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  the  year  after  Alfred's 
victory  over  the  Danes. 

There  is  also  a  similar  mistake  under  a.d.  663  [664],  where  the 
**  tenebr®  "  said  to  have  taken  place  "  Kalendis  Maii  in  II  hor&  " 
should  be  in  the  ninth  hour,  1. 1,  about  three  o'clock  in  th^  after- 
noon, when  there  was  really  a  solar  eclipse,  referred  to  above. — 
W.  T.  L.  (Aug.  13). 

The  late  Profeaor  Safford. 

GSNTLSMBK, — 

The  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Professor  Truman  Henry 
Safford  given  in  the  August  number  of  the  Observatory  makes  no 
reference  to  his  early  years,  when  he  showed  himself  to  lie  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  calculating  boys  on  record.  At  only  ten  years  of  age 
his  extraordinary  powers  of  calculation  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  articles  on  the  subject  appeared  in  both  American  and  English 
journals.  Some  accounts  of  this  period  of  his  life,  for  which 
I  prepared  a  few  notes  22  years  ago,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
your  readers.  The  following  information  is  derived  from  the 
account  of  the  boy  Safford  published  in  Chambers^  Edinburgh 
Journal  for  October  1847. 

Truman  Henry  Safford  was  bom  at  Boyalton,  Windsor  County, 
Vermont,  on  January  6,  1836.  His  father  was  a  farmer  of 
considerable  intelligence,  from  whom  he  inherited  his  mathematical 
tastes.  The  child  was  delicate  and  fragile  and  was  reared  with 
difficulty.  A  highly  nervous  temperament  seems  to  have  charac- 
terized his  infancy  and  youth,  which  was  much  subdued  in  after 
life.  His  mental  precocity  seems  to  have  been  indicated  so  early 
as  three  years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  six  he  was  able  to  perform 
accurately,  and  entirely  mentally,  such  a  calculation  as  reducing 
1040  rods  to  barleycorns. 

Before  his  eighth  year  he  had  shown  powers  of  mental  calcu- 
lation quite  equal  to  those  of  the  remarkable  mathematical  prodigy 
Zerah  Colburn.    It  is  remarked  that  these  feats  were  not  achieved 
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bj  SafPord  by  the  kind  of  intuition  usually  observable  in  sucb  cases, 
but  by  means  of  study,  and  it  was  observed  that  he  improved 
rapidly  by  practice  and  lost  proportionately  when  he  neglected 
the  cultivation  of  his  powers.  At  this  early  age  he  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  algebra  and  geometry,  and  in  addition  to  the  power 
of  performing  lengthy  calculations  in  his  head,  he  possessed  the 
higher  power  of  comprehending  and  solving  abstruse  and  difficult 
questions  in  various  branches  of  mathematics. 

At  the  age  of  nine  he  studied  Hutton's  *  Mathematics,'  and  at  this 
time  Dr.  Dewry,  a  well-known  mathematician,  WTOte  thus  about 
him  : — "  He  is  not  one  of  the  calculators  by  instinct,  but  a  real 
regular  reasoner,  on  correct  and  established  principles,  taking  the 
easiest  and  most  direct  course.  As  he  had  Mutton's  Mathematics 
and  wanted  some  logarithms  he  computed  correctly  the  logarithms 
from  I  to  60  by  the  formula  given  by  Hutton.  He  is  a  won- 
derful boy.  His  mind  is  too  active,  and  when  roused  in  the 
night,  or  made  wakeful  by  his  nervous  temperament,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  arrest  the  current  of  his  thoughts  on  some  interesting 
calculation." 

At  this  time  he  constructed  and  published  an  Almanac  which 
ran  through  two  editions — one  of  7000  copies  and  the  second  of 
17,000 — a  remarkable  achievement  of  a  boy  not  10  years  old ! 

Numerous  examples  of  his  skill  in  solving  arithmetical  problems 
have  been  published,  in  performing  which  he  evinced  an  intense 
degree  of  nervous  excitement.  "When  asked  "  What  two  numbers 
are  those  whose  sum  multiplied  by  the  greater  is  equal  to  77  and 
whose  difference  multiplied  by  the  less  is  equal  to  12  ?  "  he  shot 
out  of  his  chair  like  an  arrow,  flew  about  the  room,  his  eyes  wildly 
rolling  in  their  sockets,  and  in  about  a  minute  gave  the  correct 
answer.  In  the  mensuration  of  solids  he  displayed  an  extra- 
ordinary power.  Being  asked  to  give  the  solidity  of  the  Earth 
the  mean  diameter  being  7918-7  miles,  he  writhed  about,  flew 
rapidly  about  the  room,  flashed  his  eyes,  and  in  about  a  minute 
said  259,992,792,083.  Perhaps  the  most  surprising  effort  of  his 
mental  power  was  evinced  when  he  was  asked  to  multiply  in  his 
head  eighteen  figures  (365  repeated  six  times)  by  fifteen  figures 
(365  repeated  five  times).  In  about  a  minute  of  highly  excited 
condition  he  gave  the  answer  of  thirty-three  figures  correctly. 

No  wonder  that  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age  with  a  mind  so 
extraordinarily  developed  should  have  been  considered  predoomed 
to  an  early  death  ;  but  as  the  remarkable  faculty  of  Zerah  Colburn 
disappeared  as  he  grew  to  manhood,  so  did  it  happily  result  with 
Safford,  and  as  he  advanced  in  years,  though  a  mathematician  of 
no  ordinary  capacity,  he  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  abnormal 
faculty  which  made  his  boyhood  so  remarkable. 

Efforts  were  made  to  induce  his  father  to  take  him  round  the 
country  as  a  show,  but  it  was  more  wisely  decided  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  a  good  education,  and  accordingly  he  was  removed  to 
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Harvard  College,  Cambridge  (Mass.),  where  in  the  year  1846 
he  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Everett  and  Professor 
Pierce.  Yours  faithfully, 

31  Tayiitock  Square,  W.O.  E.  B.  KnoBIL. 

1 901,  Aug.  12. 


Visibility  of  Jupiter^ s  Satellites  by  the  Naked  Eye. 

QSNTLBHEK, — 

I  see  that  Mr.  Lynn  expressed  his  disbelief  in  the  alleged 
visibility  of  any  of  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter  by  the  naked  eye  at  a 
meeting  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association  reported  in  your 
JoumaJ  ;  several  members,  I  see,  gave  instances  in  which  they  were 
satisfied  that  they  bad  been  so  seen,  and  I  would  wish  to  add  my 
testimony  to  theirs. 

I,  too,  was  a  disbeliever  in  this  possibility  in  my  early  days ;  but 
it  so  happened  that  when  a  member  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey 
of  India  I  had  for  a  short  time  as  my  assistant  the  late  Lieut.  Elliot 
Brownlow,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  who,  I  am  convinced,  did  see 
some  of  them  without  any  aid. 

One  evening,  when  we  were  waiting  till  the  signal  lamps  were 
ready  for  observation,  Brownlow  was  watching  Jupiter  (then  in 
the  west),  when  he  remarked  that  there  were  some  small  stars  close 
to  it,  and,  as  he  was  certain  about  it,  I  got  a  telescope  on  the 
planet  and  compared  their  positions  with  a  rough  sketch  which 
Brownlow  made  :  the  positions  corresponded ;  and  I  was  induced 
to  repeat  the  experiment  on  more  than  one  occasion  afterwards, 
always  with  success  as  regards  some  of  the  satellites. 

This  is  an  old  story  *,  and  if  I  made  any  notes  I  have  long  lost 
them ;  but  I  think  I  must  have  mentioned  the  matter  as  of  interest, 
though  it  attracted  no  notice  at  the  time,  and  my  memory  will 
not  carry  me  back  so  far  as  to  details. 

No  doubt  the  perfect  eyesight  needed  for  seeing  these  small 
objects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jupiter  is  rare,  but  I  have  myself 
so  nearly  approached  to  seeing  bright  objects  free  from  the  usual 
rays  (which  seem  to  be  accepted  as  the  accompaniment  of  bright 
stars)  by  using  suitable  spectacles,  that  I  think  it  probable  ^t 
almost  perfect  vision  does  exist :  and  in  Brownlow*s  case  I  had 
quite  independent  evidence  that  his  vision  was  very  acute ;  he  was 
a  great  sportsman,  and  it  was  quite  well  known  that  very  few  of 
the  professional  shikarries  could  recognize  objects  better  than  he, 
and  we  daily  had  proof  that  his  vision  far  excelled  that  of  any  of 
the  rest  of  our  party.  I  am,  G^entlemen, 

1 1  Clifton  GkrdcM,  Maida  Hill,  W.  Yours  faithfully, 

1901,  Aagitft  4.  J.  P.  TSKNANT. 

^  Brownlow  wm  killed  at  Laeknow  by  an  aoddent  in  1858. 
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A  remarkable  Meteor. 

Gbotlhmbn— 

While  watching  for  late  Perseids  on  the  night  of  Aug.  i8 
lost  at  13^  24",  I  saw  a  shooting-star  of  the  4th  mag.  moyin^ 
very  slowly  along  a  path  of  nearly  9  degrees  just  S.  of  e  Veneu 
ltd  flight  was  directed  straight  from  Capella,  and  it  terminated 
its  visible  course  close  to  £  Persei,  the  path  bemg  650  +40*°  to 
56  j°  +35°*  The  duration  was  estimated  as  2  seconds,  and  the 
object  impressed  me  as  being  very  exceptionally  slow  considering 
its  position  and  direction. 

A  letter  from  Prof.  A.  S.  Herschel  at  Slough  was  received  a 
day  or  two  later,  and  informed  me  that  he  had  observed  the  same 
meteor,  his  observation  being  Aug.  18  13^  24^"^,  mag.  3,  path 
33^i^  +7^°  *o  306^*  +57°,  duration  17  sec. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  apparent  courses  shows  a  radiant-point 
in  the  Lynx,  and  the  following  real  paths  were  worked  out 
indpendently  by  Prof.  Herschel  and  myself :  — 

Prof.  H.  W.  F.  D. 

Badiant-point 105^  +52°  106^+52^ 

Height  at  beginning  ....       64  miles.  62  miles. 

Height  at  ending    52    ,,  50      ,» 

Length  of  path 27^  „  28      „ 

Velocity  per  second   ....       15    „  ^5      »> 

The  position  of  the  meteor  was  from  over  a  point  near  Leighton 
Buzzard,  Beds,  to  near  Watlington,  Oxon,  and  the  earth-point  was 
in  the  English  Channel  a  few  miles  off  Portland  Bill,  Dorset. 

The  results  corroborate  each  other  very  satisfactorily,  and  prove 
that  the  object  travelled  with  abnormal  slowness  considering  the 
position  of  its  radiant-point,  the  theoretical  speed  being  34^  miles 
per  second,  while  the  meteor  traversed  only  15!  I  roistered 
about  5  other  meteors  from  exactly  the  same  radiant  during  the 
Auijust  period,  but  they  moved  with  normal  velocity,  being  swift 
and  projecting  streaks  like  the  Perseids. 

The  exceptionally  slow  rate  of  motion  exhibited  by  this  meteor 
makes  one  ciirious  to  know  how  it  could  have  been  brought  about, 
and  how  the  object  came  to  be  apparently  mixed  up  with  a  system 
of  swift  meteors.  Yours  faithfully, 

Biahoprton,  BrUtol,  W.  P.  DBNlOirG. 

1901,  Aug.  23. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Cokstant  op  PBEOESsioy. — Herr  Ludwig  Struve,  in 
Nos.  3729-30  of  the  Astronomucke  NachrkhUn^  gives  an  in- 
teresting discussion  of  the  values  of  the  "  Constant  of  Precession" 
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and  the  Proper  Motion  of  the  Sun.  The  occasion  of  it  is  1o 
reconcile  his  former  results  \vith  those  of  Newcomb,  an  object  he 
has  apparently  succeeded  in  accomplishing.  When  Newcomb 
published  his  1897  results,  he  pointed  the  discrepancies  between  his 
results  and  those  of  L.  Strave,  especially  those  derived  from 
discussions  of  DecUnations,  and  after  trying  yarious  hypotheses, 
finally  gave  up  the  idea  of  bringing  the  two  results  into  agree- 
ment. 

In  the  present  discussion  Herr  L.  Struve  remarks  that  his  work 
was  founded  on  "  Auwers's  Seduction  of  Bradley,"  the  Poulkowa 
**  Positions  moyennes  de  3542  dtoiles,"  and  the  mean  of  the 
fundamental  star  catalogues  for  1845  ^^^  '^55*  1^  ^^®  result  he 
found  the  following  corrections  to  the  Struve-Peters  lunisolar 
precession  for  1800: — 

In  E.A.  ^p=-2'-8s+i"-07(A~  +/i), 
In  Dec  ?jps=  — 2  '81—0  'IJ  y; 

where  A  37  is  a  correction  to  Peters's  planetary  precession,  and  /n 

and  p  constant  corrections  due  to  Proper  Motion  in  B.A.  and 
Declination. 
According  to  Newcomb 

dK  * 

^  =  + 14"'36  for  1800. 

According  to  Peters 

■^=s  +  i5"'i2  for  1800. 

Hence  ^^"""  ^"'7^' 

making  in  E.A.  ap=s  — 3"-66+i"-o7  ^i. 

In  other  words,  by  merely  introducing  this  correction  the  differ- 
ences between  Newcomb  and  L.  Struve  are  reduced.  Thus, 
according  to  Newcomb,  the  result  for  1800  is  5036"*59,  or 

E.A.^«5036-i3 
Dec.i>- 5036-89, 

while  Struve's  corrected  result  for  1800  is 

E.A.^sB  5034-32 
Dec.  2>  =.5035-17, 

giving  Struve  Newcomb,  in  E.A.+i"-8i, 
„  „         in  Dec. +  1  72. 

The  difference  in  the  'RA.  results  is  due  to  a  systematic 
difference  of  Proper  Motion.  Newcomb  corrects  Bradley  E.A.S 
by  — 0**079,  ^^  ^^0  later  catalogues  used  by  Struve  require  a 
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correction  of  +o'*o2 2,  giving  /i==+o*'ioi  or  +i"si5,an(i  makiiig 
E.A.jp= 503  5-94, 

a  quantity  in  fair  agreement  with  Newcomb. 

This  is  very  simple  and  satisfactory,  but  the  explanation  of  the 
discrepancy  in  Declinations  is  not  so  easy.  Herr  Struve,  however, 
reduces  it  by  o"'33  by  proceeding  on  similar  lines  to  the  abore, 
thus  leaving  an  oustanding  amount  of  +i"'39. 

By  a  long  discussion  and  placing  the  stars  in  order  of  magnitudes, 
Struve  finally  deduces  his  former  result  to 

E.A.  ap=5o36"-3i 
Dec.  (ip=  5036 -15. 

Hence  he  finally  concludes  that  Newcomb's  values  cannot  be  far 
from  the  truth.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  he  thinks  the  Paris 
Conference  of  1896  were  somewhat  hasty  in  their  recommendations, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  wait  until  results  had  been 
derived  from  a  wider  range  of  material.  Everything  depends 
at  present  on  the  Bradley  Catalogue. 


The  Astbographic  Chaet  Coitfebencb  ajtd  tbm  Eeob  Cam- 
paign.— Two  publications   have  lately  been  received  from   the 
Paris  Observatory  which  deal  with  the  above-mentioned  subjects, 
and  can  therefore  be  treated  in  the  same  paragraph.     The  first, 
the  Eeport  of  the  Conference  held  at  Paris  last  year,  contains  the 
proceS'verbaux  and  the  reports  presented  to  the  Conference  by 
the  co-operating  observatories    which    have  already  been  sum- 
marized (see  1900,  July) ;   and  besides  these  there  are  several 
appendices  relating  to  the  determination  of  the  magnitudes  of  the 
stars  on  astrographic  plates  by  different  methods  which  are  inter- 
esting to  compare.     M.  Trepied  explains  that  at  Algiers  a  scale  of 
magnitudes  corresponding  to  diameters  founded  on  examination 
of  the  diameters  of  the  stars  in  the  Kapteyn-Pritchard  typical 
areas   has   been  adopted,  and  then  with  a    little   practice    the 
observer,  measuring  the  diameter  by  means  of  two  parallel  wires, 
can  at  once  write  down  the  magnitude  with  considerable  accuracy. 
At  San  Fernando,  Admiral  Yiniegra  begins  with  the  assumption 
that  all  images  are  ellipses,  and  then,  having  measured  the  axes  of 
the  ellipse  by  help  of  the  co-ordinates  which  give  its  position  on 
the  plate,  he  deduces  a  diameter  A  for  each  star.    From  this  the 
magnitude  is  computed  by  the  formula  m  =  H— o'6i/a   (M.N. 
K.A.S.  vol.  lii.).    M.  Baillaud's  method  of  determining  magnitude 
on  a  plate  by  a  wedge-photometer  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
these  pages  (July  1901,  p.  287).     Prof.  Donner  explains  that  at 
Helsingfors  the  magnitudes  are  first  estimated  mentally  by  the 
measurer  on  a  scale  based  on  the  diameter  of  the  images  of  the 
Eapteyn-Pritchard  stars,  and  then  corrections  are  applied  to  these 
to  reduce  them  to  a  common  system,  the  corrections  being  arriyed 
at  by  comparison  of  the  images  of  the  same  stars  on  orerlapping 
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plates.     It  may  be  mentioned,  although  it  is  not  given  in  the 
book  now  being  written  of,  that  the  method  in  use  at  Greenwich 
is  something  analogous  to  that  of  M.  Tr^pied,  but  the  diameter  is 
written  down  instead  of  the  magnitude,  and  that  a  comparison 
similar  to,  but  probably  not  so  refined  as,  that  of  Prof.  Donner 
affords  a  check  on  the  accuracy.     The  rest  of  the  Beport  of  the 
Conference  deals  with  the  initiation  of  the  Eros  campaign  for 
determining  the  solar    parallax,  which  is    now  almost  ancient 
history.    The  latest  information  relating  thereto  is  contained  in 
the  second  of  the  books  from  Paris — a  voluminous  Circular  No.  8. 
To  this  M.  Loewy  contributes  two  memoirs — one,  on  the  accuracy 
of  measures  of  rectilinear  co-ordinates,  the  other  on  the  effect  on 
the  measures  of  the  trailed  images  of  Eros,  due  to  its  motion,  in 
which  he  comes  to  the  comforting  conclusion  that  though  there 
may  be  a  systematic  error,  seeming  to  depend  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  sf«r,  the  effect  of  this  is  slight  and  would  disappear  by  multi- 
plying the  measures.     M.  Prosper  Henry  and  M.  C.  Andre  had 
been  charged  to  make  a  study  of  the  influence  of  atmospheric 
dispersion,  which  they  have  done  by  examining  the  difference 
between  the  mean  wave-length  of  the  light  from  Eros  and  that 
from  the  surrounding  stars.     They  found  the  difference  to  be 
insensible,  and  that  Eros  produced  upon  the  plates  an  image  equal 
in  intensity  to  that  of  the  surrounding  stars  of  the  same  visual 
magnitudes.   There  is  also  contained  in  the  circular  some  geometry 
by  Mr.  Hinks  relating  to  the  determination  of  the  parallax  of  Eros, 
which  has  some  points  of  resemblance  with  that  published  in  our 
number  for  1900,  August,  and  a  paper  by  Prof.  Comstock  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  filar-micrometer  observations  made  at  Madison. 
The  remainder  of  the  circular  is  taken  up  by  the  detailed  reports, 
in  continuation  of  those  in  Circular  No.  7,  of  the  work  done  at  all 
the  observatories,  of  all  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary : — 

Photomphy.  Micrometer  measures. 

Number  of 
Plates.    Nights. 

Algiers xSi  81 

Arcetri 

Bamberg  

Besancon 

Bordeaux 63  30 

Brussels    

Cambridge    120  39 

Christiaoia  

Cordoba   10  3 

Dunsink   25  16 

Btiflseldorf   

£dinburgh   

LoweU 

Oreeowich    411  97 

Helsingfors  73  48 

Kasan 

Kooigsberg  

Lyons ...  ... 


Number  of 
Series.     NighU. 

35 
68 
'I 

28 

46 

3« 
12 

3 

63 

20 

48 
»5 

12 

62 

II 

22 

47 

19 

*5 

98 

U 

3+ 
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Pbotomphy.  Hiclrometer  measurw. 

Number  of  Number  of 

Plates.  Nigbta.  Seriea.  Nighta. 

Madison   ...  ...  lo  lo 

MarMilIea ...  ...  112  74 

.  Minneapolis 106  57 

Lick  123  65  48  27 

Nice ...  137  76 

Norihfield 73  56  22  21 

Oxford 14s  50 

Padua  ...  ...  180  41 

Paris 174  68  139  61 

Poulkora 27  22  ...  64 

San  Fernando ...          85  40 

Strasburg ...  ...  66  32 

TRchkent  26  21 

Teramo     ...  ...  ...  loo 

Toulouse  53  35  88  46 

Upsala 91  30 

Wasbbum    ...  ...  63  49 

Wasbington ...  ...  91  61 

Yerkes  ...-. 181  65 

Tbis  represents  the  work  done  at  each  observatory  approxi- 
matelj,  but  it  is  difficult  to  set  down  the  accurate  relative  vulue  in 
a  table.  At  some  observatories  many  exposures  are  given  on  a 
plate,  at  others  a  single  one.  It  is  inferred  that  at  Lick,  for 
example,  each  plate  is  exposed  only  once,  and  for  this  reason  the 
nnmber  of  series  of  plates  is  given  although  the  total  number  is 
larger.  At  Greenwich  two  photographic  telescopes  were  in  use 
simultaneously  and  plates  with  each  were  taken  in  duplicate,  so 
that  the  number  is  proportionately  large. 

Meridian  observations  of  the  £toile8  de  Bep^re  have  been  made 
at  the  observatories  of  d'Abbadia,  Greenwich,  Xonigsbei^,  Lisbon, 
Lick,  Paris,  Eome  (Collegio  Eomano),  San  Fernando,  Toulouse, 
Washington. 

Owing  to  the  position  of  Eros,  there  was  a  very  short  time 
during  which  it  could  be  observed  at  the  Cape,  and  during  this 
period,  unfortunately,  very  bad  weather  prevailed. 

The  observatory  at  Catania  has  also  taken  photographs,  bat 
definite  figures  are  not  given. 


NOTES. 

Comet  Notes. — It  is  reported  that  Encke's  Comet  was  observed 
by  Prof.  "Wilson,  of  Carleton  College  Observatory,  Idinnesota,  on 
Aug.  6,  9»»  as"  G.M.T.,  in  B.A.  6^2^  i%  Declination  31^ 43'  30"  K 


A  Secondabt  Suk-bpot  Pehiod.— Sir  Norman  Lockyer  recently 
communicated  to  the  Boval  Society  a  paper  written  by  his  son, 
Dr.  J.  W.  S.  Lockyer,  with  the  title  "  The  Solar  Activity  1833- 
1900."  This  memoir,  very  neatly  and  accurately  prepared,  collects 
the  information  accumulated,  about  sup-spots  during  these  years 
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and  discoflses  the  dissimilarity  of  the  various  periods.  Though 
quite  appreciating  the  value  of  the  paper,  we  scan^lj  follow  the 
author  in  thinking  that  his  main  point  is  well  established.  Dr. 
Lockyer  tabulates  the  dates  of  minimum  and  maximum  of  sun- 
spots  as  given  by  Dr.  Wolf  and  his  successor  Dr.  Wolfer  from  the 
minimum  of  1833*9  to  the  maximum  of  1894*0.  Then  having  taken 
differences  he  finds  that  the  maximum  has  followed  the  minimum 
by  a  varying  space  of  time,  for  in  1837  the  maximum  followed 
minimum  by  3*3  years,  in  1848  by  4*6  years,  in  i860  by  4*1  years, 
and  so  on.  Dr.  Lockyer  then  says  that  these  periods  between 
minimum  and  maximum  have  their  greatest  value  at  every  third 
sun-spot  period,  or  every  34*4  years.  In  this,  as  we  have  said,  we 
do  not  follow  the  author  with  confidence;  for,  first,  he  has  only  two 
maxima  of  his  secondary  curve  to  judge  from ;  and,  secondly,  there 
is  always  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  date  of  a  suu- 
spot  minimum  or  maximum.  No  doubt  Dr.  Wolf  and  his  successor 
assigned  dates  to  their  epochs  with  much  judgment,  but  these 
epochs  are  such  protracted  events  thfCt  it  is  difficult  to  name  any 
fmrticular  month  as  the  time  of  sun-spot  minimum  or  maximum, 
and  of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  minimum  just  passed,  if^ 
indeed,  it  has  passed.  Other  periodic  phenomena  are  discussed  in, 
a  similar  way,  chmatic  variationi>,  and  auroras  and  magnetic  storms, 
whose  variations  are  all  generally  in  accordance  with  a  thirty-five 
year  period.  Dr.  Lockyer  quotes  Prof.  Newcomb's  remark  in  the 
Astrophysical  Journal  for  January  last — **  Underlying  the  periodic 
variations  of  spot-activity  there  is  a  uniform  cycle  .  .  .  " — evidently 
with  the  meaning  that  Newcomb  was  referring  to  some  such 
period  as  this  of  33  years,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this 
view  is  correct.  As  to  the  amount  of  '*  spottedness "  during  a 
period,  the  author  finds  that  the  total  spotted  area  included  between 
two  consecutive  minima  varies  regularly,  with  a  period  of  variations 
of  about  thirty-five  years,  which  differs  somewhat  from  the  result 
of  a  well-known  investigation  by  De  la  Hue,  Stewart  and  Loewy, 
in  which  they  found  theX  the  amount  of  *'  spottedness  "  during  a 
whole  period  was  practically  constant — that  is,  when  there  was  a 
long  space  between  successive  points  of  minimum  of  the  sunspot 
curve,  the  intervening  maximum  was  not  very  high.  Finally, 
considering  our  Sun  as  a  variable  star  with  a  mean  period  of  about 
1 1*1  years,  he  exhibits  a  table  of  the  variations  of  ri  AquilsB  for 
comparison. 

Stellab  Velocities  ijr  the  Line  oe  Sight. — The  plan  initiated, 
we  beUeve,  by  Harvard  Observatory  and  followed  now  by  Yerkes 
and  Lick,  of  periodically  issuing  circulars  giving  a  remme  of 
recent  work,  has  much  to  commend  it.  A  specially  interesting 
Bulletin  (No.  4)  from  Lick  just  to  hand  collects  some  recent 
results  secured  with  the  Mills  spectrograph  ;  some  of  these  re- 
searches have  already  been  published  elsewhere,  but  this  summary 
of  simikr  results  is  very  handy. 
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The  following  is  a  further  summary. 

These  stars  have  yariahle  velocity  in  the  line  of  sight : — 

IT  Ccphei :     1899  ^^^'  *3»  "~3^  ^"*-  *»     '9^°  ^^^     7»  "~  5  ^^™-  *»     '900  I^ec.  24,  —23  fc 

3iCjgiii:       1899  July    2, —11  km. ;     1900  Aug.  12,  —  3  km.;     1 901  June     5,  +  3  ki 

?  Piscium :    1899  Sept.  19,  +27  km. ;     1900  Sept.  17,  +33  km. ;     1900  Dec  26,  +35  b 

r  Persei :       1898  Oct.  26,  -f  10  km. ;     1898  Noy.  28,  +  ^  1^* ;     <9oo  Oct.   15,  ~  2  fa 

1900  Oct.  17,  —  4h 
^i  Ceti :         1897  Oct  27,  —  9  km. ;    1898  Oct.  17,  —  8  km. ;     1900  Oct.   19,  +  4  ki 

1900  Dec.  4,  -4-  I  hi 
c  HydnA     1899  ^^<^  ^^*  +43  km. ;     1900  Dec.  24,  +40  km. ;    1901  April 23,  +32  kii 

I  Equulei  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  double  stars  known. 
Its  period  of  revolution  was  supposed  to  be  11*4  years.  It  wsa 
observed  with  the  Mills  spectrograph  in  1900  June,  when  it 
was  found  to  have  a  radial  velocity  of  — 14  km.,  but  no  peculiarities, 
such  as  doubling  of  the  lines  due  to  the  two  components,  was 
apparent,  which  was  to  be  expected,  as  both  components  were  then 
moving  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight.  Since  then,  from 
observations  made  at  Lick  by  Mr.  Aitken,  Mr.  Hussey  has  shown 
that  its  period  is  probably  57  years. 

A  few  negatives  of  the  star  were  obtained  last  spring  with  the 
Mills  spectrograph,  in  which  the  spectra  of  the  two  components 
are  plainly  shown  with  displacements  corresponding  to  a  relative 
velocity  of  35  km.  If  the  distance  between  the  corresponding 
lines  decreases  and  vanishes  in  the  next  few  months,  it  will  be 
conclusive  proof  that  the  period  of  the  star  is  near  57  years : 
otherwise  tne  longer  period  should  have  the  preference. 

There  are  also  given  in  the  Bulletin  some  more  facts  about 
Polaris.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  autumn  of  1899.* 
Prof.  Campbell  announced  that  his  spectroscopic  observations 
showed  that  Polaris  was  a  triple  star,  that  the  bright  star  which  we 
see  was  moving  around  the  centre  of  mass  of  itself  and  an  invisible 
companion,  and  that  this  system  moved  with  a  variable  velocity  as 
though  it  wete  moving  as  a  whole  about  some  other  star  as  centre. 
Observations  have  since  been  made  to  verify  the  variable  Telocity. 
In  1 896  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  mass  of  Polaris  and  the  dark 
component  was,  it  is  said,  —18  km.  per  second,  in  1899  it  was 
—  1 1*8,  and  now  it  is  given  as  —13*5.  The  period  of  the  binary 
system  3**  23**  i4°*3,  deduced  in  1899,  seems  to  satisfy  recent 
observations  perfectly. 

Prof.  Campbell  also  gives  a  series  of  six  observations  of  Q  IJrss 
Majoris  between  1897  November  16  and  1901  January  27,  which 
do  not  indicate  variable  velocity,  but  a  steady  velocity  of  -f  15  km. 
per  second,  and  also  some  observations  of  I  Orionis  by  Mr.  Wright, 
which  confirm  the  discovery  of  variable  velocity  of  this  star  made 
by  M.  Deslandres : — 

Z  Orionis :  1900  Aug.  12,  +3  km. ;  Aug.  21,  +51  km. ;  Sept  17,  —69  km. 

The  determinations  made  at  Lick  of  the  radial  velodty  of 

*  Obtervatari/,  vol.  xxii.  p.  379. 
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a  Persei  and  of  Groombridge  1830  have  already  been  noticed  in 
recent  numbers  of  this  magazine  (May  and  July). 

Ijlbob  VELOCiriBS  Ts  THB  LiKB  OP  SiGHT. — The  following 
instances  of  stars  which  have  large  radial  velocities  were  given  by 
Prof.  W.  W.  Campbell  in  the  Astrophysical  Journal  for  1901 
January.  These  figures  are  the  means  of  determinations  by  more 
than  one  observer,  so  that  they  may  be  relied  on : — 

€  Andromedffl  —84  km.  per  sec. 

/i  OassiopeiaB    —  97  „ 

aiieporis.. -h95  „ 

0  Canis  Majoris -f  96  „ 

tPegasi     -76  „ 

fji  Sagittarii —  76  „ 

The  +  sign  denotes  recession,  the  —  sign  approach. 

Stationaiiy  Mbteob-Eadiants*. — The  radiant  of  a  shower  of 
shooting-stars  is  the  point  or  area  from  which  all  the  stars  appear 
to  move  when  perspectively  projected  on  the  celestial  vault.  If 
the  tracks  of  a  shower  of  meteors  are  laid  down  on  a  star  map, 
and  if  these  tracks  are  prolonged,  all  of  them  will  intersect  in  a 
point,  or,  at  least,  within  a  small  area — the  radiant.  The  meteors 
are  really  moving  in  parallel  straight  lines  in  space.  Their  paths 
are  perspectively  projected  into  great  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
and  have  a  common  vanishing-point.  The  case  is  easily  under- 
stood by  that  of  the  '  Sun  drawing  water,'  which  is  often  seen 
about  sunset.  The  rays  of  the  Sun  are  really  parallel,  but  they 
seem  to  radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  Sun's  diiso  in  great  circles 
that  have  a  common  vanishing-point. 

This  perspective  theory  demands  that  the  radiant>point  of  a 
shower  of  meteors  should  rise,  culminate,  and  set  by  the  Earth's 
diurnal  motion,  precisely  as  the  Sun,  or  a  star,  rises,  culminates, 
and  sets.  The  meteors  on  any  night  do,  in  fact,  radiate  from  spots 
which  remain  fixed  among  the  stars,  and  which  rise,  culminate, 
and  set  as  do  the  stars  themselves.  If  the  shower  continues  for 
many  nights  (like  the  Perseid  shower,  for  instance),  the  place  of 
the  radiant  usually  shifts  among  the  stars,  as  it  ought  to  do,  since 
its  position  is  due  to  a  geometric  configuration  which  changes  as 
the  Earth  moves.  The  perspective  appearances  change  as  the 
place  of  the  spectator  is  altered  by  the  Earth's  motion  in  its  orbit. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Denning,  has  stated  that  be  has  found  cases  where  the 
appearances  differ  from  these  normal  conditions.  For  certain 
snowers  of  meteors,  the  radiant  does  not  change  its  place  among 
the  stars  as  the  Earth  moves  in  its  orbit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
radiant  remains  stationary  for  weeks.  A  typical  case  of  the  sort 
is  the  shower  of  the  Orionids.    This  shower  persists  for  about  two 

*  This  very  tene  statement  of  the  problem  of  Stationary  Hadiants  if  taken 
from  the  Popular  Science  M<mtkfy,  tome  alight  alteration  being  made. 
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weeks  (October  10-24),  and  the  radiant  remains  stationary  near 
the  star  v  Ononis,  instead  of  shifting  with  the  Earth's  motion  as 
the  laws  of  celestial  perspectiye  demand. 

No  certain  exphiiiation  of  such  stationary  radiants  has  been 
forthcoming ;  and  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Denning's  observations 
have  been  doubted  on  that  account.  The  explanation  suggested 
by  Prof.  Turner  that  the  paths  of  the  meteors  are  deflected  by 
the  Earth's  attraction  is  given  in  Man,  Not,  R,  A,  S.  and  is 
probably  well  known  to  our  readers.  Prof,  von  Niessl,  of  Brann, 
has  also  investigated  the  subject  from  a  geometrical  point  of  view. 
Given  the  phenomena  and  the  fact  that  they  are  produced  by  the 
perspective  projection  of  the  actual  paths  of  meteors  in  space,  he 
has  inquired  what  the  paths  must  be  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions. 
If  we  assume  swarms  of  meteors,  moving  with  small  velocities  in 
space,  in  hyperbolic  orbits  nearly  parallel,  the  orbits  being 
asymptotic  to  the  Sun,  meteors  proceeding  from  such  swarms 
would  seem  to  have  a  stationary  radiant.  Moreover,  such  meteors 
must  originate  in  certain  fixed  emissive  centres  in  the  stellar  regions 
(beyond  the  solar  system).  The  phenomena  for  certain  aerolites 
whose  fall  has  been  observed  are  accounted  for  by  reasonable 
assumptions  as  to  the  existence  of  the  cosmical  centres  of  emission, 
primitive  velocity,  and  direction.  A  geometrical  explanation  of 
stationary  radiants  can  be  had  in  this  way.  It  is  not  yet  possible 
to  say  whether  there  is  sufficient  physical  evidence  to  make  the 
existence  of  such  extra-solar  emissive  centres  probable. 

Nova  Aukigjs. — A  remark  made  in  our  March  Number,  to  the 
effect  that  this  object  had  not  been  seen  for  many  years,  would 
have  been  more  in  accordance  with  facts  if  we  had  said  that  no 
observations  had  been  published  during  the  last  year  or  two,  but 
it  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  inducing  observation  of  Nova 
Auriga — or  it  may  be  that  the  appearance  of  the  Nova  in  Perseus 
may  be  the  cause.  At  any  rate.  Prof.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Aitken 
looked  for  the  star  on  the  evening  of  1901  April  4,  and  found  it 
without  difficulty,  though  the  sky  was  hazy  and  illumined  by  the 
full  Moon.  Nova  Aurigao  was  estimated  to  be  of  the  12th  magni- 
tude on  Bumham's  scale.  Prof.  Campbell  says  in  Ast.  Soc.  Pae. 
vol.  xiii.  no.  79  that  the  same  peculiarities  of  focus  existed  as  in 

Srevious  years,  and  no  doubt  the  spectrum  is  still  nebular.     Uis 
\Bt  observation  was  in  1898,  August,  when  the  star  was  of  the 
nth  magnitude. 

Peof.  Schiapabelli. — This  well-known  astronomer  has  retired 
after  40  years'  service  from  the  Directorship  of  the  Eoyal 
Observatory  at  Brera,  Milan.  As  recognition  of  his  splendid  work 
to  science  and  for  his  country  he  has  been  presented,  the  effects 
of  a  public  subscription  raised  by  his  fellow  citizens,  with  a  gold 
medal  and  an  album.  The  medal,  51  millimetres  in  diameter,  bears 
on  one  side  a  picture  in  relief  of  the  Observatory  of  Bieni 
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surrounded  by  the  motto  Turris  siderum  speculai^yria,  on  the  otiher 
the  inscription  AW  cutrononu)  Giovanni  Schiaparelli^  Saviglianese. 
Coneittadini  ed  ammiratori  Auspice  U  *'  Corriere  di  Savigliano"  1900. 


The  Visitors  to  G-reenwich  this  holiday-season  have  not  been  so 
many  as  in  some  years.  The  record-book  contains  the  names  of 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Pickering,  Miss  Gould,  Miss  Whitney  and  Miss  Furness 
of  Vassar  College,  Mr.  Perrine  of  Lick,  and  Mr.  Iklilham  of  Williams 
College,  Mass. 


Nova  Pebsei. — The  new  star  in  Perseus  is  now  well  nituated 
for  observation.  About  the  middle  of  August  it  appeared  a  little 
brighter  than  magnitude  6,  and  on  the  nights  when  it  was  observed 
there  was  no  trace  of  redness.  On  Aug.  12  and  15  it  was  of  a 
decided  steel-blue  colour.  We  have  been  informed  that  its  spectrum 
observed  at  Lick  on  July  1 2  was  of  the  planetary  nebula  type. 


Erbata.. — Aug:u8t  number,  p.  309,  line  34, /or  1826  read  1846; 
p.  310,  line  45, /or  Thompson  read  Thomson  ;  p.  325,  line  10,  for 
Moureau  read  Moureaux.  The  note  on  p.  324  about  Col.  Knight's 
thermometer  is  likely  to  cause  misconception.  The  thermometers 
have  not  very  long  stems,  but  are  sunk  in  tubes,  the  bulb  of  one 
being  at  the  depth  mentioned.  In  this  note,  for  '*  longest "  read 
*'  deepe<jt "  in  two  places. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Mr.  Maunder  has  returned  safely 
from  Mauritius,  and  has  quite  recovered  from  his  severe  attack  of 
fever. 

We  believe  Mr.  Newall  also  returned  last  week  on  the  '  Oceanic' 


From  an  Oxfoud  Notb-Book. 

A  PAFEB  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Woodward  in  No.  502  of  the  AstroHomi4sal 
Journal  gives  modern  estimates  of  the  ^*  Effects  of  Secular  Cooling 
and  Meteoric  Dust  on  the  length  of  the  Terrestrial  Day.'^  The 
author  remarks  on  the  neglect  of  the  first  of  these  problems  since 
Laplace's  time ;  and  solving  it  afresh  with  modern  data,  finds 
Laplace's  conclusion  as  to  the  smallness  of  the  effect  confirmed 
and  capable  of  extended  application.  ''It appears  safe  to  conclude 
that  the  length  of  the  day  will  not  change,  or  has  not  changed,  as 
the  case  may  be,  by  so  much  as  a  half  second  in  the  first  ten 
million  years  after  the  initial  epoch."  As  regards  meteoric  dust, 
at  the  rate  of  accumulation  assumed  it  would  take  a  million  million 
years  to  produce  a  change  in  the  length  of  the  day  as  great  as  a 
quarter  of  a  second.  These  figures  are  on  a  scale  which  geologists 
will  thoroughly  approve. 

VOL.  xxiY.  2g 
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Vabioub  observatories  and  individuals  have  lately  received  a 
regular  succetision  of  Meteorological  Reports  from  the  AbtMusia 
Observatory  near  Cairo.  They  are  indications  that  this  Observatory 
has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life  under  the  vigorous  directorate  of 
Capt.  Lyons,  R.E.,  who  is  engaged  in  moving  the  Observatory  to 
a  new  site  some  15  miles  south  of  Cairo.  A  general  reorganization 
is  proceeding  at  the  same  time  which,  though  at  present  it  has  not 
extended  much  further  than  the  meteorological  and  seismologicat 
observations,  will  soon  reach  the  magnetic  work  and  (it  is  to  be 
hoped  very  shortly)  the  astronomical.  A  great  deal  could  be  done 
in  the  fine  climate  of  Egypt  by  an  active  astronomer.  The  next 
accessible*  Total  Eclipse  (1905  August  30)  runs  across  Egypt; 
and  though  the  line  may  be  reached  by  the  shorter  voyage  to  the 
Pyrenees,  the  certainty  of  fine  weather  in  Egypt  will  doubtless 
attract  observers  thither.  In  such  ease  it  will  be  a  great  thing  to 
know  that  able  assistance  from  Cairo  can  be  reckoned  on.  Four 
years  is  plenty  of  time  to  look  ahead,  but  for  some  things  not  too 
much. 


The  Reports  of  the  Cape  Observatory  take  a  prominent  place 
among  such  documents.  In  the  Report  for  1900,  Sir  David  Gill 
announces  a  new  transit-circle,  with  observatory  and  new  form 
of  clock  ;  the  wiping  off  of  all  arrears  of  reduction  and  publication 
due  to  his  predecessors ;  gifts  of  several  new  prisms  from 
Mr.  McClean  ;  and  a  project  for  the  survey  of  8outh  Africa  from 
the  Cape  to  Cairo  (which  is,  of  course,  partly  done  already),  besides 
other  matters  too  numerous  to  mention  in  a  single  paragraph. 
Of  these  last,  however,  the  determination  of  *'  magnitude  equation  " 
in  transit  observing  may  be  noticed.  G^auze  screens  over  the 
object-glass  were  used  to  reduce  the  light  of  a  star  by  i-8  or  3*6 
magnitudes  ;  and  the  ma/[niitude  equation  for  6  observers  deter- 
mined independently.  The  observers  differ  sensibly,  and  the 
mean  results  are  about  half  tho-e  indicated  for  Greenwich  (by 
inference  from  Cambridge,  see  Mon.  Not,  Ix.  p.  11)  by  the  photo- 
graphic method  of  determination.  In  the  reference  iust  cited 
reasons  are  given  for  suspecting  that  the  "  screen-method  is  liable 
to  under-estimate  the  amount  of  the  equation  " ;  and  in  view  of 
the  import^ance  of  this  matter  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
Cape  observers  should  be  tested  by  some  method  independent  of 
screens. 


Government  regulations  about  retirement  from  office  work  in 
curious  ways.  At  the  present  moment  our  greatest  living 
astronomer  has  been  superannuated,  which  looks  at  first  sight  like 
a  great  disaster  :  but  there  are  compensations.     Retirement  from 

♦  I.  e.  omitting  that  of  1904  in  the  South  Seas,  which  few  will  have  time 
to  Tisit. 
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office  undoubtedly  sets  free  a  certain  amount  of  time,  and  with  a 
man  like  Newcomb  that  time  is  bound  to  be  used  for  the  good  of 
astronomy  in  some  way.  I  will  even  hazard  the  opinion  that 
possibly  NewcomVs  leisurely  criticism  may  be  of  more  value  to 
astronomy  generally  than  his  concentrated  official  work.  This  is 
a  high  estimate,  but  I  make  it  deliberately.  We  get  far  too  little 
criticism  of  a  high  order  on  work  done  ;  most  of  the  best  men  are 
too  busy  with  their  own  work  to  examine  that  of  other  people 
carefully.  And  yet  criticism  is  badly  wanted,  as  I  hope  to  show  by 
the  instance  which  giyes  rise  to  these  reflections. 


Lt  No.  500  of  the  AMtroncmical  Journal^  Newcomb  gives  *'  A 
Study  of  the  Limiting  Magnitudes  of  the  Cape  Durchmusterung.'* 
This  great  work,  dealing  with  nearly  half  a  million  stars,  is  dis* 
cussed  in  two  of  the  three  great  volumes  it  fills  by  its  distinguished 
authors,  Sir  David  Gill  (in  an  Introduction  of  122  pages  to 
Vol.  I.)  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Kapteyn  (in  an  Introduction  of  67  pages  to 
VoL  III.) ;  and  one  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  these  discussions 
in  that,  even  under  a  cloudless  sky,  the  variations  in  the  steadiness 
and  photographic  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  are  so  great 
that  the  faintest  scars  photographed  may  vary  in  brightness  by  so 
much  as  a  magnitude  and  a  naif.  Very  well !  Now  Newcomb 
picked  up  theste  volumes  the  other  day  and  found  the  work 
*^  remarkable  for  the  clearness  and  fullness  with  which  the  data 
on  Mhich  it  is  founded  are  presented,"  which  features  render 
it  a  *'  ver}'  attractive  subject  of  study y  and  at  the  same  time 
facilitate  such  corrections  as  farther  research  and  comparison  may 
show  to  be  necessary.*'  And  the  main  conclusion  he  arrives  at  in 
the  paper  quoted  is  in  almost  direct  contrast  to  that  just  men- 
tioned about  limiting  magnitudes.  He  states  in  italics  his  convio- 
tiou  that  the  authors  of  the  Cape  DurchmuMierung  would  have  been 
nearer  the  truth  if  they  had  assumed  that  the  hmiting  magnitude 
with  a  given  exposure  r%  the  same  on  all  plates,  an  assumption 
which  they  deliberately  rejected.  Now  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
intervene  in  such  a  discussion.  "  Where  doctors  differ,  let  angels 
fear  to  tread,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  We  shall  hear  more  of 
the  subject  no  doubt ;  and  from  the  discussion  which  ensues  we 
are  bound  to  learn  something  on  a  matter  which  concerns  us 
all.  But  what  I  u-ish  to  draw  attention  to  is  this.  Here 
is  a  vital  point  in  astronomical  photomphy  ;  and  people  of 
acknowledged  repute  differ  fundamentally  about  it  while  inter- 
pn^ting  the  same  observations.  Does  this  not  suggest  that  we 
spend  far  too  little  time  in  discussing  existing  observations,  and  are 
in  too  great  a  hurry  to  make  new  ones  ?  There  spems  to  be  a  chance 
that  we  may  now  get  some  light  on  this  important  point ;  but 
should  we  have  heard  anything  of  the  other  side  of  the  question 
if  Newcomb  had  not  been  available  for  criticism  ?    The  natural 
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course  is  t:)  take  the  c3aclu3ioas  of  G-ill  and  Kapteyn  almost 
Mrithout  ex  iiniaation ;  arid  the  event  m  ly  yet  prove  that  they  are 
rif2:ht.  But  as  things  st-iod  at  present  there  is  certainly  » 
C143  against  them  oi  which  we  have  oily  heard  because  a  great 
man  h  is  leisure.  Let  us  then  pray  for  more  leisure  for  those  who 
can  use  it  in  criticism.  '*If  thiugs  go  on  at  th?  present  rate," 
8aid  a  President  of  a  British  Assosiation  Saction,  '^  a  man  will 
soon  hive  hirely  lima  to  r,3ad  the  papers  he  writes  himself." 
Astronomers  used  to  make  the  mistake  of  accumulating  observa- 
tijns  which  they  never  reduced  :  things  have  improved  a  little  — 
the  observations  are  reduced  and  published,  but  are  they  properly 
read  and  digested  ? 

With  reference  to  the  lash  note  of  th-^  August  number,  I  have 
now  heard  agiin  from  the  Editor  of  th'^  Attrophyaical  Journal ; 
and  I  wish  to  correct  a  mistaken  impression  which  my  former 
words  may  have  caused.  In  May  last  (p.  215)  I  wrote: — "He 
[the  Editor  of  the  AP.  J,]  has  struck  out  a  line  with  which  I  have 
the  heartiest  sympathy — that  of  collecting  into  one  channel  moiSt 
or  all  of  the  papers  connected  with  Astrophysics/* 

These  words  doubtless  convey  the  impression  which  I  must 
frankly  confess  I  had  in  my  own  mind — that  many  of  the  papers 
(if  not  most  of  them)  were  collected,  i,e,  reprinted  from  other 
sources.  It  was  an  impression  based,  as  impressions  often  are^ 
on  one  or  two  instances  which  had  caus;ht  the  eye ;  and  as  I  find 
on  proper  examination  that  it  is  a  mistaken  one,  it  seems  proper 
to  correct  it  fully.  Fully  So  per  cent,  of  the  articles  publislied 
are  original,  as  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  count  may  verity. 
More  exact  figures  can  of  course  be  given  by  the  Ekiitor  himself, 
and  in  fact  he  did  send  me  a  very  complete  and  definite  statement ; 
but  it  was  such  a  statement  as  he  might  well  prefer  not  to  have 
published ;  and  on  referring  to  him  I  found  that  this  was  indeed 
the  case.  He  would  be  glad  to  have  it  pointed  out  that  ^^  the 
journal  devotes  considerably  more  space  to  original  articles  than 
to  reprints'*  (which  I  hope  is  now  clear),  but  deprecates  anytlung 
further ;  and  though  I  feel  sorry  that  his  most  interesting  letter 
will  not  reach  others,  this  of  course  ends  the  matter. 


The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  preparing  a  "  list  of  Observa- 
tories," and  has  sent  out  proofs  for  correction.  The  copy  which  has 
reached  me  suggests  two  questions.  First :— Is  such  a  mere  list  of 
observatories,  without  details  of  staff  or  even  directors,  of  much 
use  ?  And  secondly  :  — Is  not  the  list  rather  carelessly  prepared, 
even  for  a  proof?  Bat  it  is  ungracious  to  find  fault  with  it,  for 
it  has  revealed  to  me  the  existen-*e  of  another  Oxford,  with  a 
University  Observatory  all  complete,  in  Mississippi  May  we 
exchange  greetings  ? 
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The  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow. — 
Address  to  the  Department  of  Astronomy  by  Professor 
H.  H.  Turner,  President. 

It  was  hoped,  as  you  are  doubtless  all  aware,  that  this  Chair  would 
be  taken  by  the  Astronomer  Eoyal  for  Scotland,  Dr.  Copeland  ; 
but  unfortunately  illness  has  prevented  him  coming  to  the  Meeting. 
In  doing  what  I  can  to  fill  his  place  at  very  short  notice,  I  sh^l 
not.  attempt,  nor  would  you  expect,  a  formal  address  such  as  we 
hoped  to  hear  from  him  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  put  before  you  one 
or  two  reflections  on  a  topic  which  has  been  much  before  my 
attention  during  the  last  few  years  because  directly  connected 
with  my  own  work,  and  which  has  a  special  interest  for  us  from 
the  allusioQS  made  to  it  yesterday  morning  by  the  President  of 
our  Section,  viz.,  the  question  of  scientific  co-operation.    Jt  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  to  astronomers  who  have  to 
deal  with  numerous  observations  and  calculations ;   indeed,  the 
millions  and  billions  which  express  the  distances,  sizes,  or  ages  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  which  are  used  to  such  good  purpose  by 
some  lecturers  for  startling  the  imaginations  of  their  audiences, 
scarcely  surpass  the  numbers  which  must  be  used  to  express  the 
work  to  be  done  by  an  astronomer.    The  enterprise  on  which  we 
are  engaged  at  the  Oxford  University  Observatory  at  the  present 
moment  is  the  meaJsurement  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  star-places, 
which  will  take  us  about  seven  years ;  and  we  are  only  one  of 
eighteen  observatories  co-operating  in  a  scheme  of  work.    The 
product  of  eighteen  by  a  quarter  of  a  million  does  not  bring  us 
near  the  billions ;  but  if  we  are  minded  to  produce  big  numbers  we 
mig^t  remember  that  in  the  determination  of  each  individual  star- 
pkioe  a  good  many  figures  are  required.    At  Oxford  we  try  to 
keep  the  number  to  the  irreducible  minimum,  but  it  certainly 
exceeds  thirty  even  there,  while  at  other  observatories  it  reaches 
300  or  400.    Thus  we  can  with  ease  secure  a  creditable  position 
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in  the  thousands  of  millions  in  respect  of  this  one  piece  of  work, 
and  the  lapse  of  a  century  or  two  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce 
billions  of  figures  in  the  ordinary  course  of  astronomical  observation. 
It  is  clear  that  in  such  work  co-operation  is  an  all-important  factor, 
and  the  study  of  the  best  means  for  securing  it  and  for  using  it 
when  secured  may  well  claim  a  share  of  our  attention. 

I  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  possibility  that  our 
experience  may  be  of  value  to  the  devotees  of  other  sciences. 
'*  Other  sciences/'  said  Mfgor  MacMahon  yesterday,  *'  are  not  so 
favourably  circumstanced  as  is  Astronomy  for  work  of  a  similar 
kind  undertaken  in  a  similar  spirit."  But  what  may  be  true 
to-day  may  not  be  true  to-morrow.  It  was  not  astronomers,  but 
mathematicians,  who  first  showed  the  value  of  a  certain  kind  of 
co-operation.  Major  MacMahon  reminded  us  that  the  Spitalfields 
weavers  founded  a  mathematical  society  in  17 17,  and  thus  antici- 
pated by  more  than  a  century  the  formation  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  in  1821,  which  ultimately  absorbed  its  prototype.  Possibly 
in  the  future  mathematicians  will  find  the  need  of  co-operation  of 
this  other  kind,  which  consists  in  sharing  a  great  piece  of  work 
among  several  workers  for  the  sake  of  comfort  and  rapidity,  and 
60  may  profit  by  our  example,  as  we  formerly  profited  by  that  of 
the  Spitalfields  weavers.  And  there  are  indications  that  in  another 
science,^  that  of  zoology,  the  time  may  be  close  at  hand  when 
co-operation  between  workers  of  a  type  very  similar  to  that  in 
full  swing  in  Astronomy  will  be  a  boon,  if  not  a  necessity.  Pro- 
fessor Karl  Pearson,  Professor  Weldon,  and  others  are  introducing 
into  zoology  numerical  operations  on  a  large  scale,  which  promise 
further  and  further  increase ;  and  they  would  no  doubt  be  ready 
to  indicate  even  now  enterprises  of  a  valuable  kind  which  they  are 
only  deterred  from  undertaking  by  their  magnitude,  and  which  a 
suitable  scheme  of  co-operation  might  bring  within  the  range  of 
practical'  politics.  Hence  we  should  look  to  our  methods  of  work 
in  Astronomy  with  the  responsibility  attaching  to  those  who  are 
leading  where  others  may  follow  ;  and  above  all  things  take  care 
to  maJke  clear  any  mistakes  we  have  made,  so  that  others  m^y 
perhaps  profit  by  our  experience. 

If  it  seems  invidious  thus  to  emphasize  our  mistakes,  I  would 
remind  you  that  astronomical  co-operation  has  not  always  been 
successful ;  indeed,  it  has  very  often  ended  in  failure.  I  do  not 
mean  simply  failure  to  attain  its  object.  The  band  of  astronomers 
who  divided  the  sky  between  them  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  look  for  a  minor  planet  met  with  this  kind  of  failure, 
for  the  first  discovery  fell  by  the  irony  of  Fate  to  another  who  was 
not. engaged  in  any  special  search  of  the  kind.  This  unlucky 
accident  must  not,  however,  make  us  forget  that  the  co-operators 
worked  diligently  side  by  side  for  several  years.  Failure  of  a 
more  real  kmd  has  overtaken  enterprises  to  chart  the  stars  or  to 
map  the  Moon,  which  have  proceeded  very  little  further  than  the 
preliminary  organizaticm.    8ome  workers  have  dropped  out  early 
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in  the  history  of  the  scheme,  some  have  not  even  started,  and  the 
blanks  have  not  been  filled  up  ;  sooner  or  later — ^generally  sooner 
— the  scheme  has  been  abandoned.  The  curious  may  read  oE  some 
of  these  schemes  in  back  numbers  of  the  Monthly  Notices,  though 
some  of  them  never  get  into  print,  and  are  only  to  be  traced  in 
the  Minutes  of  the  Rojal  Astronouiical  Society.  And  yet  oi  many 
of  them,  if  not  all,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  a  little  more  energy 
on  the  part  of  tomebody  would  have  produced  an  assured  success  ; 
somebody  to  see  that  the  gaps  were  filled  up,  and  dilatory  workers 
hastened  or  superseded  ;  somebody  to  be  a  sort  of  foreman  of  the 
works.  It  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  this  general  supervision  is 
best  performed  by  one  not  actually  engaged  in  the  work  himself 
— a  man  of  affairs.  One  of  our  great  London  schoolmasters 
declares  that  a  nominally  idle  man  should  be  at  the  head  of  all 
enterprises  ;  that  he  never  knew  any  good  come  of  any  work 
where  there  was  not  "  a  man  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  looking 
after  it."  We  have  scarcely  found  this  to  be  a  necessity  in 
Astronomy ;  for  the  men  who  have  looked  after  the*  eighteen 
observatories  taking  part  in  the  Astrographic  Chart  have  been 
Directors  of  the  Paris  Observatory — men  with  many  things  to 
claim  their  attention,  and  to  the  individual  energy  of  the  late 
Admiral  Mouchez  and  his  successors  the  work  owes  a  great  deal. 

But  the  removal  of  this  danger  draws  our  attention  immediately 
to  another — that  of  taking  far  too  long  in  finishing  the  work. 
The  project  for  making  the  chart  was  originally  discussed  fourteen 
years  ago,  in  1887;  and  it  was  urged  by  many  of  those  present 
that  a  reasonable  time,  say  ten  years,  should  be  fixed  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  whole.  In  spit«  of  the  representations  of  this 
prudent  minority,  the  programme  was  made  an  ambitious  instead 
of  a  modest  one,  and  some  stretching  has  been  done  since,  with 
the  result  that  after  fourteen  years  only  one  or  two  observatories 
are  within  sight  of  the  goal,  the  majority  seeing  from  ten  to 
twenty  years*  work  ahead  of  them  ;  and  there  were  three  which  did 
not  begin,  whose  places  have  had  to  be  filled.  With  this  experience 
we  may  well  ask  whether  the  limit  proposed  even  by  the  prudent 
minority  was  not  too  high,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to 
fix  five  years  as  a  limit  to  any  scheme  of  co-operation  which  is  as 
yet  on  naper  only. 

The  Ganger  of  attempting  too  much  is  illustrated  in  a  somewhat 
different  way  by  the  Eros  campaign.  It  will  be  clear  from  what 
has  been  already  said  that  the  eighteen  observatories  responsible 
for  the  Chart  have  their  hands  quite  full ;  and  now  comes  a  special 
occasion — an  opportunity  that  will  not  occur  again  for  thirty  years 
— to  determine  the  solar  parallax.  Last  winter  the  newly>dis- 
covered  planet  Eros  was  known  to  be  coming  close  to  us,  and  we 
had  an  occasion  of  more  value  than  the  Transits  of  Venus.  What 
were  the  eighteen  observatories  to  do  ?  They  could  not  at  any 
rate  refuse  to  take  photographs,  and  this  has  been  done ;  even  this 
meant  a  great  deal  of  additional  work  for  some  people  for  a  few 
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months ;  but  it  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  work  that  is 
still  to  come  in  measuring  and  reducing  the  plates,  which  will  be 
a  sensible  fraction  of  the  work  already  projected  for  the  Chart. 
Which  is  to  he  done  first?  Prudence  suggests  finishing  one 
enterprise  before  beginning  another,  putting  aside  the  Eros  plates 
until  the  chart  work  is  finished.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
thirty  other  observatories  sharing  the  Eros  work  with  the  original 
eighteen,  and  they  will  be  more  or  less  impatient  for  our  results. 
In  this  dilemma  some  rather  unsatisfactory  compromise  will  no 
doubt  be  adopted  ;  but  we  may  heave  another  sigh  that  the  advice 
of  the  prudent  minority  in  1887  was  not  taken,  for  in  that  case 
not  one  or  two  but  many  of  the  eighteen  observatories  might  have 
completed  the  Chart  work  before  Eros  came. 

I  now  pass  to  a  different  kind  of  danger  to  which  co-operation 
renders  us  liable.  To  ensure  homogeneity  in  the  work  it  is 
necessary  to  bind  the  associating  individuals  by  certain  rules,  and 
we  run  some  risk  of  checking  that  originality  which  is  almost  vital 
in  scientific  work.  There  is  scarcely  any  scientific  operation  so 
mechanical  that  it  may  be  safely  left  in  entire  charge  of  those 
without  originality  and  the  liberty  to  use  it.  Quite  recently  a 
scheme  of  co-operation  has  been  adopted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
nautical  almanacs  of  the  different  nations.  It  is  thought  that 
certain  calculations  to  be  performed  are  so  well  settled  that  inde- 
pendent calculation  is  a  needless  waste  of  labour,  and  thus  certain 
sections  of,  say,  the  American  Nautical  Almanac  and  our  own  will 
be  henceforth  identically  the  same,  printed  from  the  same  manu- 
script computations.  I  cannot  but  regard  the  project  with  some 
alarm.  The  risks  against  which  we  are  guarded  by  independent 
computation  may  be  small,  but  I  cannot  believe  them  to  be 
evanescent,  and  I  attach  some  value  to  the  healthy  stimulus  of 
comparison  (or  we  may  perhaps  say  competition)  even  for  nautical 
almanacs.  Differences  revealed  by  such  comparisons  in  the  past 
have  often  been  traced  to  causes  which  were  by  no  means  obvious 
or  unworthy  of  attention. 

But  \iithout  laying  too  much  stress  on  this  case,  which  is 
obWously  an  extreme  one,  we  can,  I  think,  well  understand  how 
the  taking  part  in  a  co-operative  scheme  may  lower  the  tone  of 
scientific  work.  There  is  a  very  real  possibility  of  replacing  the 
alert  spirit  of  investigation  by  a  mere  mechanical  regularity ;  nay, 
even  of  making  one  who  should  be  an  astronomer  into  a  mere 
drudge.  We  can  only  too  easily  imagine  a  scheme  of  work  in 
which  the  rules  are  laid  down  so  completely  and  so  stringently  by 
the  central  body  that  nothing  is  left  ti)  the  initiative  or  originality 
of  the  individual  observatories ;  and  the  Director  of  such  a  one 
might  find  himself  with  nothing  to  do  but  see  that  the  rules  were 
adhered  to.  If  the  work  were  at  the  same  time  planned  to  extend 
over  a  period  of  ten  or  twenty  years,  as  is  quite  possible  in 
Astronomy,  we  can  well  understand  that  his  efiiciency  as  an 
intelligent  scientific  worker  might  become  seriously  affected.    We 
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mast  not  shut  our  eyes  to  this  danger.  Astronomical  work  is 
terribly  liable  to  settle  down  into  routine,  as  we  all  know,  and  the 
existence  of  so  many  small  observatories  where  nothing  is  done 
beyond  routine  observationt)  with  the  transit-circle  is  not  a  credit 
to  us.  It  is  reassuring  to  find  that  many  of  them  are  ready  to 
use  opportunities  which  present  themselves.  For  instance,  when 
the  Eros  work  was  planned,  fifty  observatories  responded  to  the 
call  for  volunteers.  But  is  there  not  even  here  another  point  of 
view  ?  What  were  all  these  observatories  doing  before  that  they 
were  able  so  readily  to  take  up  a  new  project  ?  Some  of  them  we 
know  had  enough  on  hand  already,  and  only  added  the  Eros  work 
with  reluctance ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  others  hailed  it  as  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  do  something  of  some  use,  not  having  been 
able  to  think  of  anything  for  themselves.  This  thinking  of  what 
one's  work  is  to  be  is,  of  course,  the  hardest  part  of  research — 
devising  something  to  do  that  shall  be  a  resd  step  in  advance. 
Some  fortunate  men  find  it  comparatively  simple,  but  to  the 
majority  it  is  a  labour  and  toil,  and  only  through  much  tribulation 
do  they  enter  their  kingdom — their  own  domain  ift  which  they 
recognize  their  own  true  work.  It  is  much  easier  for  such  to  turn 
aside  and  follow  some  king  who  has  come  to  his  crown  more 
easily  ;  to  take  a  share  in  a  great  piece  of  work  organized  by  some 
master-mind.  But  is  not  this  a  serious  loss  to  them  and  to 
science  ?  May  not  schemes  of  co-operation  kill  the  originality  of 
the  humbler  thinkers  by  removing  the  incentive  to  independent 
thought  ?  • 

Here,  however,  I  end,  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  my  list  of 
the  risks  and  dangers  which  co-operation  brings  in  its  train.  It 
is  time  to  turn  to  the  other  and  brighter  side  of  the  matter ;  for 
there  is  a  brighter  side  which  presents  itself,  as  it  should  to  ex- 
perimental philosophers,  when  we  come  to  practical  working  as 
opposed  to  forecasting ;  and  it  is  because  the  great  scheme  of  the 
Astrographic  Chart  illustrates  vividly  both  the  dark  side  and  the 
bright,  both  the  possible  evils  of  such  schemes  and  the  actual 
benefits  which  may  replace  them  under  certain  circumstances, 
that  I  have  ventured  to  select  it  so  often  for  reference  in  these 
remarks.  We  have  seen  how  it  has  escaped  the  premature 
decease  which  has  befallen  other  such  schemes,  owing  in  great 
measure  to  the  energy  of  the  central  authority.  The  mistake  of 
attempting  too  much  is  unfortunately  now  irremediable  in  this 
particular  case ;  but  it  may  serve  as  a  warning  on  future  occasions* 
It  remains  to  show  how  the  danger  of  crippling  individuality  has 
been  averted  in  an  unexpected,  almost  a  comical,  manner. 

At  the  outset  this  danger  was  distinctly  threatening.  At  the 
earlier  conferences  there  was  manifest  anxiety,  chiefly  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  not  going  to  do  the  work,  to  bind  down  the 
workers  rather  stringently  by  rules  of  procedure.  The  anxiety 
seemed  to  be  intensified  rather  than  diminished  by  the  circum- 
stance that  it  was  not  very  clear  what  these  rules  ought  to  be. 
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Where  several  courses  \<ere  open,  each  found  its  champion,  and 
the  discussion  was  perhaps  most  animated  in  the  cases  where  the 
teaching  of  actual  experience  was  least  availahle.  On  several 
occasions  a  decision  was  only  arrived  at  bj  an  expedient  which 
seems  to  be  familiar  in  Continental  meetings,  but  is  little  known 
in  England  ;  perhaps  it  deserves  a  wider  recognition.  "When 
formal  discussion  waxes  warm,  the  President  declares  the  meeting 
dissolved,  for  ten  minutes  of  informal  conversation.  The  meeting 
forthwith  breaks  up  into  animated  knots  of  eoger  talkers;  opponents 
who  have  been  addressing  one  another  with  the  meeting  between 
them  rush  across  the  room  to  each  other  and  put  their  points  with 
renewed  emphasis  and  unfettere-d  gesture,  and  for  ten  minutes 
there  is  apparent  confusion  and  some  noise.  But  when  the 
President's  bell  again  rings,  the  efEect  of  the  outburst  is  manifested 
in  a  restoration  of  sobriety  and  the  passing  of  a  resolution  ;  and 
bo  the  number  of  resolutions  mounts  up,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
Conference  a  respectable  list  of  them  is  ready  for  the  printer  ;  a 
list  quite  long  enough  to  quench  any  spark  of  originality  in  the 
individuals  taking  part  in  the  work.  But  now  comes  the  unfore- 
seen feature  of  the  enterprise.  The  participating  workers  go  off 
to  their  observatories  with  a  copy  of  these  rules  in  their  pockets, 
and  do  not  observe  them.  Such  as  they  find  convenient  they 
adhere  to  closely ;  but  when  they  find  by  experience  that  a  rule 
will  not  work,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  prefer  their  experience,  as 
good  and  faithful  experimental  philosophers  should.  And  their 
individual  experiences  were  by  no  means  similar,  so  that  the  sheet 
of  rules  was  torn  across  in  all  sorts  of  directions ;  the  original 
copy  would  be  now  barely  recognizable  by  those  who  subscribed 
to  it. 

But  then  is  anything  left  ?  Is  not  this  the  practical  failure  of 
the  scheme  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  was  its  salvation.  The  diversity 
of  experience  was  not  fundamental,  but  to  a  great  extent  apparent 
only.  The  rules  which  were  broken  were  those  which  experience 
proved  non-essential,  and  which  ought  never  to  have  been  made  ; 
and  when  those  who  had  actually  carried  out  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  work  met  in  1900,  they  found  that  they  had  arrived  at 
practically  the  same  conclusions  by  a  diversify  of  routes.  It  was 
inevitable  that  they  should,  rules  or  no  rules,  if  they  went  to  work 
honestly  and  perse veringly ;  and  if  some  vent  a  longer  way  and 
some  a  shorter  to  the  same  goal,  this  was,  after  all,  an  unimportant 
matter  beside  the  fact  that  they  all  arrived  at  last.  Had  they  not 
thrown  off  the  needless  constraints  they  might  never  have  arrived 
at  all. 

But  the  comedy  of  this  result  has  a  very  serious  significance. 
We  may  heartily  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  time  is  not  yet 
come  when  astronomers  are  prepared  to  lose  their  individuality  in 
a  co-operative  scheme  of  work ;  and  still  more  that  such  schemes 
can  be  found  where  such  loss  of  individuality  is  unnecessary. 
May  it  not  be  said  that  something  very  similar  has  been  realized 
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in  the  case  of  the  other  scheme  of  co-operation  referred  to  by  the 
President  of  the  Association  yesterday,  the  scheme  for  a  Catalogue 
of  Scientific  Literature  ?  The  original  proposals  were  of  a  kind 
which  left  too  little  scope  for  the  individuality  of  the  different 
sciences.  Fortunately  the  mistake  was  rectified  promptly,  and  the 
present  plan  leaves  much  more  to  individual  judgment.  Some  such 
compromise  would  seem  to  be  essential,  if  we  are  not  generalizing 
too  hastily,  to  the  success  of  co-operative  enterprises  in  science. 
We  must,  above  all  things,  take  care  not  to  crush  individuality.  I 
would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  so  much  of  the  element  of 
eompetition  as  can  be  preserved  without  endangering  uniformity  in 
essentials  should  be  diligently  cultivated.  Add  that  the  original 
scheme  should  be  as  modest  as  possible,  and  that  an  energetic  man 
should  be  put  in  a  position  to  wake  up  the  dilatory  and  to  ensure 
that  the  pace,  which  is  necessarily  that  of  the  slowest,  be  not 
funereal,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  we  may  eliminate  &ilure 
from  co-operative  scientific  enterprises. 


Prof.  O.  Forbes  made  a  communication  relative  to  the  "  Position 
of  a  Planet  beyond  Neptune."  The  author  had  previously  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  group  of  cometary  aphelia  at 
a  distance  from  the  Sun  about  loo  times  that  of  the  Earth  and 
that  there  are  similar  groups  at  the  distances  of  Jupiter  and 
Neptune,  and  that  analogy  suggests  the  existence  of  an  exterior 
planet.  The  present  paper  stated  that  a  search  made  for  this  had 
been  unsuccessful  and  also  pointed  out  that  given  the  existence  of 
such  a  planet  the  comet  1844  III.  or  1843  II.  might  be  a  return 
of  the  lost  comet  of  1556.  Mr.  W.  E.  Plummer  joined  in  this 
discussion. 

Mr,  A,  R.  HinJcs  contributed  two  papers.  In  the  first  of  these, 
with  the  title  '*  The  essentials  of  a  Machine  for  Accurate  Measure- 
ments of  Celestial  Photographs,"  the  author  attempted  to  define 
for  a  machine  to  make  measures  of  the  highest  accuracy,  (i)  the 
absolute  essentials ;  (2)  the  semi-essentials,  which  soon  pay  for 
themselves  in  ease  and  rapidity  of  working.  The  type  of  machine 
discussed  was  that  in  which  a  reseau  square  is  projected  on  to  an 
eyepiece-scale  and  thereby  subdivided  to  hundredths,  while  further 
subdivision  to  ten-thousandths  is  effected  by  a  micrometer-screw. 
The  point  of  application  of  this  screw  is  the  chief  factor  in 
determining  the  cost  of  the  instrument.  The  author  sug^sted 
that  is  should  be  applied  to  the  microscope  objective.  He  had 
had  the  advantage  of  talking  over  a  machine  on  this  plan  with 
Mr.  Horace  Darwin,  who,  in  the  discussion  following  the  papers, 
sketched  a  design  which  he  thought  would  be  efficient  and  very 
simple  to  make. 

In  his  second  paper,  on  "  The  Possibility  of  Systematic  Error  in 
Photographs  of  a  Moving  Object,"  the  author  discussed  a 
numb^  of  plates  of  Eros  taken  by  him  at  Cambridge,  (a)  with 
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stars  fixed  and  planet  trailing,  (h)  with  planet  fixed  and  stars 
trailing.  He  concluded  (i)  that  if  the  possible  systematic  error  is 
independent  of  the  star's  magnitude,  the  two  series  would  be 
rigorously  comparable  with  one  another,  but  each  would  give  the 
absolute  position  of  the  planet  affected  with  the  same  error; 
(2)  that  if,  however,  the  error  exists  it  is  sure  to  vary  with  the 
magnitude ;  (3)  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  series  of  plates  gives 
no  such  di£^rential  error;  and  (4)  that  the  absolute  error  is 
therefore  probably  insignificant  also. 

T?ie  Rev,  A.  L.  Cortie  made  a  communication  on  the  question 
whether  faculse  share  with  sun-spots  the  anomalous  law  of  rotation 
discovered  by  Garrington.  The  observations  made  at  Stonyhurst 
show  that  the  faculsD  follow  the  same  law  of  drift  as  the  spots. 

At  another  meeting  during  the  proceedings  of  the  Association 
Lord  Kelvin  delivered  an  address  on  ^'The  Amount  of  Gravitational 
Matter  in  the  Universe  "  *. 


The  Comet  and  the  Eclipse. 

Thb  question  "Can  one  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing?"  is 
usually  answered  in  the  negative ;  and  certainly  our  first  feeling  at 
the  Eoyal  Alfred  Observatory,  when  we  received  a  note  from 
Captain  Nicholson,  of  the  *  Clan  McAlister^  to  say  that  he  had  observed 
a  bright  comet  near  the  Sun  early  on  the  morning  of  April  24,  was 
to  think  that  what  with  that  and  the  coming  eclipse  we  were  well 
set  up  in  astronomical  rarities  for  a  good  while  to  come.  Captain 
Nicholson,  having  obtained  a  second  observation,  it  was  clear  that 
the  comet  had  been  approaching  the  Sun,  and  that  it  migh  t 
looked  for  next,  in  all  probability,  on -the  opposite  side  to  that 
where  it  was  first  seen.  Evening  after  evening  we  kept  our 
"  weather  eye  lifting  "  in  case  the  required  newcomer  should  put 
in  an  appearance  ;  not  that  we  were  able  to  give  much  time  to  any 
search  for  him,  as  our  hands  were  more  than  full  with  our  eclipse 
preparations.  Suddenly,  on  the  evening  of  May  3,  the  wanderer 
revealed  himself — a  beautiful,  bright,  silver  streak  on  the  glowing 
evening  sky ;  a  comet  of  the  very  first  order. 

There  is  always  something  to  keep  man  here  below  from  perfect 
happiness — some  crumpled  roseleaf  under  the  bed.  There  were 
two  or  three  in  our  case.  We  should  like  to  have  given  our  visitor 
the  undivided  attention  which  his  noble  appearance  merited ;  but 
unfortunately  we  had  a  pressing  engagement  a  fortnight  ahead 
that  had  to  be  provided  for,  and  we  had  no  spare  time  on  our 
hands.  Then  our  instruments,  which  were  already  set  up  in 
readiness  for  the  eclipse,  commanded  only  the  eastern  horizon, 
and  were  snugly  nestled  down  under  the  shelter  of  a  tall  grove  of 

*  [We  hope  to  give  some  aooount  of  this  in  a  BubsAquoDt  nomber.—EDs.] 
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trees  to  the  west,  which  effectively  occulted  the  comet.  It  was 
therefore  impossible  to  reach  it  either  with  the  Mauritius  photo«» 
heliograph  or  the  Greenwich  coronograph,  or  (most  tantalizing 
loss  of  all)  the  prismatic  camera,  the  three  principal  instruments 
of  the  official  outfit.  Fortunately  the  6-inch  equatorial  of  the 
Boyal  Alfred  Observatory  could  reach  it  over  the  tree-tops,  and 
80  could  the  Newbegin  telescope,  which  by  this  time  had  been 
mounted  in  the  photoheliograph  dome.  We  at  once  divided  our 
forces,  and  tried  to  i>ring  both  instruments  to  bear  upon  the 
object.  Unfortunately  clouds  were  already  coming  up,  and  we 
soon  lost  it  for  that  evening.  We  were  quite  ready  for  it  the  next 
night,  and  got  our  first  photograph  of  it  with  the  Newbegin 
telescope.  The  exposure  was  necessarily  very  short,  as  the  back- 
ground of  the  sky  was  so  bright  as  soon  to  fog  the  plate,  and  an 
exposure  of  two  minutes  was  found  to  be  about  correct.  On  May  6 
Mr.  Claxton  got  its  position  with  the  equatorial,  and  we  brought 
another  photographic  instrument  into  action  upon  it,  namely, 
Mrs.  Maunder*s  little  stigmatic  lens,  which  was  so  placed  that  it 
could  just  get  the  comet  for  about  half  on  hour  after  it  became 
visible  in  the  twilight  sky. 

Mrs.  Maunder  has  a  pathetic  remembrance  of  that  half -hour  of 
work.  The  telescope  had  only  just  been  shifted  to  its  new  position 
and  there  had  been  no  time  to  get  it  into  proper  adjustment,  the 
clock  was  not  yet  in  good  driving  order,  nor  had  the  cameras  been 
brought  into  equipoise.  There  was  therefore  every  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  the  delicate  work  of 
*•  hand  driving."  Add  to  this  there  were  mosquitoes.  We  have 
been  recently  assured  by  high  medical  authorities  that  all  well- 
conducted  mosquitoes  observe  a  strict  close  time  for  humans  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  No  doubt  they  do  so  in  the  Boman  Campagna, 
and  in  other  old  established  centres  of  civilization,  but  they  don't 
at  Pamplemousses.  Nevertheless  they  do  observe  this  convention 
to  this  extent,  that  they  throng  forth  in  their  thirstiest  millions 
after  the  Sun  has  gone  down ;  and  the  observer  who  had  one  hand 
on  the  Eight  Ascension  rod,  the  other  on  the  Declination,  and  one 
eye  at  the  guide  telescope — fulfilling  the  condition  for  absolute 
rigidity  that  three  points  should  be  fixed — was  absolutely  at  their 
mercy.     Nevertheless  the  photograph  was  taken. 

The  evening  of  May  4  was  very  tine,  and  we  were  delighted  to 
see  how  clearly  the  dark  rift  down  the  middle  of  the  comet's  tail 
was  marked.  Mrs.  Maunder  detected  on  this  evening  the  springing 
of  another  tail,  a  second  tail ;  that  is,  if  we  count  the  two  branches 
separated  by  the  rift  of  the  original  tail  as  one.  At  the  time, 
however,  we  spoke  of  the  two  branches  as  the  first  and  second  tail, 
and  this  new  one  as  the  third  or  subsidiary  tail. 

No  one  else  of  our  party  was  able  to  distinguish  it  on  the 
evening  of  May  4  ;  but  on  May  5  it  was  apparent  to  the  dullest 
sight,  and  the  comet  blazed  out  a  noble  capital  V  of  light.  Night 
aHer  night  this  new  tail  spread  out  further  and  further,  and  a 
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&inter  tail,  a  fourth,  was  seen  branching  out  some  waj  down  the 
original  one. 

Our  third  and  last  photograph  was  taken  bj  Mr.  Walter  with 
the  rapid  rectilinear  lens  of  the  official  expedition,  which  for  this 
purpose  was  mounted  side  by  side  with  the  Newbegin  telescope  on 
the  equatorial  stand  of  the  photoheliograph.  After  this  the  comet 
moved  somewhat  rapidly  northward  and  consequently  was  in  a  less 
and  less  fayourable  position  for  observation.  But  one  thing  struck 
me  as  very  obvious  and  exceedingly  interesting ;  that  was,  to  see  the 
way  in  which  the  plane  of  the  taUs  of  the  comet  became  more  and 
more  foreshortened.  Night  after  night  it  was  quit«  easy  to  notice 
the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  black  rift  between  the  first  and 
second  tails,  and  the  increasingly  acute  angle  which  the  third  tail 
made  with  these. 

On  May  6  we  received  a  "Science  Observer"  code  telegram 
from  the  Centralstalle,  Kiel,  informing  us — so  much  we  could 
decipher — that  at  Arequipa  a  great  comet  had  been  discovered 
some  time  in  May,  and  adding  cipher  words,  probably  to  indicate 
its  place.  As  we  had  no  copy  of  the  code,  these  latter  particulars 
were  unintelligible  to  us,  but  we  inferred  from  the  telegram  having 
been  sent  at  all  that  the  Arequipa  observation  was  the  first  known 
in  Europe,  and  we  therefore  telegraphed  to  the  Astronomer  Boyal 
that  Captain  Nicholson  had  discovered  it  as  early  as  April  24,  and 
Mr.  Claxton  writing  an  account  of  the  comet  spoke  of  it  by  the 
name  of  its  supposed  discoverer  as  "  Comet  Nicholson."  Hence 
were  tears.  The  entire  Creole  press  of  Mauritius — and  Mauritius 
boasts  some  fifteen  daily  papers — rose  like  one  man  and  denounced 
him.  "  Was  there  not  a  French  steamer,  the  '  Irraouaddy,'  then 
about  to  enter  the  Indian  Ocean  ?  "  "  Might  not  its  captain,  or 
perhaps  its  cabin-boy,  have  seen  the  comet  ?"  "  Were  there  no 
Frenchmen  in  Madagascar  or  Bourbon?"  *' Might  not  one  of 
them  have  discovered  it  ?  "  "  At  least  give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
the  doubt."  Months  after  the  comet  had  passed  from  sight,  ever 
and  anon  one  of  the  Creole  papers  would  burst  out  with  a  flaming 
leader  against  the  iniquity  of  "these  Englishmen,"  who,  not  content 
with  grabbing  everything  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and 
the  islands  of  the  sea,  were  grabbing  the  heavens  as  well. 

So  passed  our  first  great  astronomical  sensation,  leaving  some- 
thing like  a  Tantalus  feeling  behind  it.  Such  a  noble  and  so 
rare  an  object  had  been  presented  to  our  view — by  far  the  finest 
comet  since  1882,  —(I  am  inclined  to  think  the  finest  since  1858), — 
and  we  could  do  so  little  with  it. 

We  were  more  fortunate  with  respect  to  the  second  great  astro- 
nomical sensation  falling  to  our  lot — the  eclipse.  For  the  first 
time  since  we  landed  in  Mauritius,  the  eastern  sky  was  qute  clear 
on  May  18  at  eclipse  time,  7.54  a.m.  local  time.  It  is  true  we 
had  our  anxieties  ;  for  soon  after  sunrise  a  heavy  cloudbank  rose 
in  the  east,  overtook  the  Sun,  and  completely  hid  it  at  the  time  of 
first  contact.    It  passed,  and  was  followed  by  patches  of  light  scud, 
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which  grew  sparser  and  thinner,  until,  two  or  three  minutes  before 
second  contact,  the  entire  eastern  half  of  the  sky  was  completely 
clear.  1  was  watching  the  lessening  arc  of  sunlight  on  the  ground 
glass  of  the  coronagrapb,  a  beautiful  method  for  showing  the 
phenomenon.  The  Sun's  limb  was  in  uiuch  agitation,  and  the 
narrow  silver  arch  seemed  like  a  line  of  boiling  mercury.  A 
ghost-like  glimmer  began  to  quiver  over  the  glass,  throwing  up  into 
reUef  the  complete  black  di8C  of  the  Moon ;  then  the  bow  ot  sun- 
» light  broke  up  into  little  molten  drops,  which  seemed  to  evaporate 
and  vanish,  and  with  the  darkness  which  fell  at  their  disappearance 
the  corona  shone  out. 

It  was  the  fourth  corona  that  I  have  seen.  If  my  recollection 
serves  me  aright,  the  darkest  of  those  four  eclipses  was  that  of 
1 886.  I  cannot  decide  between  1898  and  the  present  one,  but 
the  general  illumination  in  1900  was  certainly  greater  than  in  auy 
of  the  other  three. 

In  comparing  the  actual  coronsB,  so  far  as  memory  may  be 
trusted,  the  brightest  seemed  to  me  to  be  that  of  1898,  the  next, 
1 886,  and  the  present  one  the  least  bright.  The  c(»ronffi  in  the 
two  first  eclipses  were,  according  to  my  recollection,  white,  but  some- 
what of  that  steely  blue  whiteness  which  we  associate  with  the 
electric  arc:  the  two  later  coronae,  and  particularly  that  of  1901, 
seemed  to  me  white,  but  of  a  softer  warmer  whiteness,  more  like 
the  glow  of  an  incandescent  lamp;  there  was  a  suspicion  of  a 
yellowish  tinge. 

As  to  general  character,  the  two  earlier  coronsB  are  marked  off 
Tery  definitely  in  my  recollection  from  the  two  later.  The  two 
first  were  very  complex,  that  of  1886  in  particular,  full  of  definite 
structure ;  the  two  last  were  much  more  simple  and  showed  much 
fewer  definite  lines  within  the  structure,  so  far  at  least  as  that  was 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  One  or  two  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
corona  of  1901  were  exceedingly  distinct.  But  all  round  the 
Moon,  and  beside  that  amount  of  coronal  light  which  assumed  some 
definite  shape,  there  seemed  to  be  a  faint  difi'used  glow,  fading 
off  gradually  and  evenly  into  the  light  of  the  sky  in  all  directions. 
Mrs.  Maunder,  who  was  examining;  the  corona  through  a  telescope 
of  2\  inches  aperture,  says  that  she  seemed  to  be  looking  at  the 
corona  ^^  through  a  silver  mist,"  an  expression  which  admirably 
describes  the  appearance  as  1  saw  it  with  the  naked  eye. 

How  much  of  the  *'  silver  mist "  was  real  coronal  glow  and  bow 
much  was  due  to  moisture  in  our  own  atmosphere  1  cannot  say. 
The  sky  was  cloudless,  but  was  far  from  being  as  clear  as  we  had 
it  in  India  or  Algiers. 

**  Sain,  rain  and  sun,  a  rainbow  in  the  sky,"  might  well  be  the 
meteorological  motto  for  Mauritius.  So  bright  and  frequent  is  its 
sunshine,  so  great  its  moisture  that  rainbows  seem  always  to  arch 
it.  Tliey  are  seen  every  morning  and  every  evening,  even  \ii  blue 
and  cloudless  skies.  Lunar  rainbows  are  no  rarity,  and  now,  during 
the  eclipse,  the  observers  at  Quatre  Bomes,  watching  the  eclipse 
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under  an  apparently  cloudless  sky  but  in  a  smart  drizzle  of  rain, 
saw  a  rainbow  made  by  the  eclipse  itself*  Quatre  Bomes  lying 
some  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  from  us  and  much  more  to  the 
leeward  than  to  the  windward,  it  is  clear  that  there  must  have 
been  much  moisture  also  above  Pamplemousses. 

I  believe  this  observation  of  an  eclipse  rainbow  to  be  unique.  I 
wish  it  had  been  my  fortune  to  see  it,  for  the  descriptions  which 
were  given  me  show  that  it  must  have  had  some  very  interesting 
features.  The  three  observers  all  agree  that  it  tapered  at  the  two  ( 
ends,  and  one  of  them  had  been  much  impressed  by  bright  lines 
running  through  it,  particularly  a  bright  pink  line.  Could  this 
have  been  the  C  line  of  hydrogen  from  the  large  prominence? 

Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  want  of  perfect  transparency  in  the  air, 
the  extensions  were  not  photographed  to  anything  like  the  extent 
that  they  were  in  the  Indian  eclipse,  and  the  most  successful 
photographs  were  those  timed  specially  to  bring  up  the  lower  and 
middle  corona.  I  think  that  on  the  whole  the  photographs  secured 
give  a  better  general  view  of  the  corona,  and  especially  of  the 
lower  regions,  than  the  photographs  of  any  other  eclipse  that  I 
remember.  In  particular  the  series  of  fourteen  photographs 
which  Mr.  Walter  took  with  the  telescope  so  generously  lent  to 
Mrs.  Maunder  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Newbegin  are  extremely  fine.  The 
plate  that  accompanies  this  paper  is  &om  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Walter 
from  a  fu*st  examination  of  this  series  of  negatives. 

E.  Walt£b  Maundeb. 


Mr.  de  Sitter's  Determination  ofjupiter^s  Mass, 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  Observatory  Mr.  de  Sitter  has 
kindly  supplied  the  information  for  which  I  asked,  and  has  defended 
his  treatment  of  the  Cape  Heliometer  Observations  of  Jupiter's 
Satellites,  adding  that  my  objections  *'  doubtlessly  aride  from  some 
mistake  on  [my]  part,"  and  "  appear  to  need  very  little  explanation." 
In  the  light  of  Mr.  de  Sitter's  new  information,  I  will  state  again 
the  points  of  my  objections,  and  I  believe  readers  will  1  hen  have 
little  trouble  in  deciding  whether  these  are  trivial  or  not,  and  at 
whose  door  the  mistakes  actually  lie. 

My  first  point  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  treat  as  correct  the 
absolute  values  of  the  mean  distances  which  Marth  associates  with 
particular  values  of  Jupiter's  mass,  and  that  anyone  who  did  so 
carried  forward  errors  into  his  o\^'n  work.  My  ground  for  saying 
so  was  that  Marth  required  these  numbers  to  be  taken  on  faith, 
saying  nothing  as  to  whence  he  got  them,  whether  he  adopted  them 
or  whether  he  calculated  them,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  what  were 
his  formula  and  initial  data.  I  showed  that  they  were  not  adopted 
from  the  best  authenticated  sources ;  and  if  they  were  calculated, 
I  considered  it  very  possible  that  Marth  had  employed  a  defective 
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formula,  and  practically  certain  that  there  were  no  data  he  could 
select  that  were  not  liable  to  serious  doubt.  Mr.  de  Sitter  has 
arranged  his  own  work  so  as  to  depend  upon  the  correctness  of 
Marth's  numbers,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  reply  to  this 
objection,  and  he  does  so  by  producing  Marth's  formula  and  data 
and  recalculating  his  numbers.  He  further  refers  to  the  assurance 
in  his  paper,  "  Marth's  data  and  tables  were  very  carefully  exa- 
mined and  compared  with  Souillart's  theory,"  as  making  farther 
inquiry  into  Marth's  numbers  superfluous. 

It  is  a  remarkable  comment  upon  these  assurances  that  the  formula 
from  which  Mr.  de  Sitter  has  recalculated  Marth's  numbers  treats 
as  zero  the  perturbation  of  the  satellites  upon  one  another. 
These  perturbations  are  not  large,  but  they  are  sensible  within  the 
hmits  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  third  and  fourth  satellites, 
adding  o"'oo4  and  o"'026  respectively  to  Marth's  radii  at  Jupiter's 
mean  distance,  or  7  and  23  units  of  the  sixth  place  of  decimals  to 
the  logarithms  given  by  Marth.  Marth  was  not  entitled  to  ignore 
these  quantities,  nor  is  Mr.  de  Sitter  entitled  to  assure  us  that  he 
has  examined  Marth's  numbers  and  found  them  to  be  correct,  when 
as  a  fact  he  has  derived  them  from  a  formula  that  is  obviously 
defective. 

But  this  is  not  the  chief  point  of  my  objection  to  Marth's 
numbers.  When  we  consider  what  values  were  open  for  him  to 
adopt  for  the  quantity  J =p— 1 0,  involving  Jupiter's  ellipticity  p, 
it  is  clear  that  none  can  be  fixed  upon  which  carries  any  reasonable 
and  sufficient  degree  of  certainty.  Mr.  de  Sitter  records  on  p.  78 
of  his  memoir  some  of  the  numbers  obtained  for  p  by  different 
observers  ;  they  range  from  1/137  to  i/i8'i,  and  he  himself  con- 
cludes that  you  cannot  by  any  grouping  of  these  observations 
obtain  a  result  which  may  not  be  liable  to  a  correction  H-i'o 
applied  to  the  denominator.  Now  the  value  of  p  —  ^i>  adopte?  by 
Damoiseau,  Souillart,  Marth,  and  Mr.  de  Sitter  is  0*0247187,  and 
this  corresponds  to  an  ellipticity  p=  1/13*492,  which  is  outside  the 
whole  range  of  values  recorded  above :  if  any  of  the  different 
means  collected  by  Mr.  de  Sitter  had  been  adopted  for  p  in  place  of 
this,  p—if  would  have  been  reduced  to  something  between  o'oi53 
and  o'oio2,  while  the  extreme  value  i/i8*i  would  reduce  it  to 
0*0058.  We  shall  not  over-estimate  the  effect  of  this  uncertainty 
if  we  say  that  it  renders  doubtful  Marth's  logarithms  of  the  radii 
in  the  fourth  and  subsequent  places  for  I.  and  11.,  and  in  the  fifth 
and  subsequent  place  for  111.  and  IV.  This  is  the  chief  point  to 
which  1  referred  in  saying  that  any  investigation  must  carry 
forward  sensible  errors  if  it  adopted  Marth's  numbers  as  correct. 

These  errors  are  introduced  into  Mr.  de  Sitter's  work  when  he 
eliminates  the  quantities  (hi,  which  correct  the  mean  distances,  by 
means  of  the  equation 
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in  place  of  emplojiDg 

— which  thoagh  not  exact  is  perhaps  eufficiently  correct, — and 
thereby  introduces  the  assumption  that  Jb*  is  liable  to  no  sensible 
correction.  Mr.  de  Sitter  justifies  this  by  saying  that  the  quantity 
J  would  be  better  determined  otherwise  than  from  his  observations ; 
that  the  quantity  j  Jb^/ai^  adds  to  the  maximum  apparent  elonga- 
tions of  the  satellites  only 

o"'033j    o"*o2i,     o"'oi2,    and    o"*oo7 

respectively  ;  and  that  *'  as  a  general  rule  he  baa  only  introduced 
as  unknowns  the  corrections  to  those  inequalities  of  which  the 
maximum  geocentric  effect  is  above  o"'05." 

Now  if  his  observations  are  incapable  of  determining  Jb\  they 
are  j>ro  tanto  incapable  of  determining  the  mass  of  Jupiter ;  further, 
it  is  evident  that  no  one  is  entitled  to  make  such  rules  as  the  above 
without  first  showing  that  they  do  not  systematically  vitiate  the 
quantities  retained ;  but  the  reply  is  in  every  respect  an  unfortunate 
one,  for  his  final  value  for  the  correction  to  M  (10477)  is  only 
—  0-474  (p.  66),  so  that  the  corrections  to  the  mean  distances  of 
the  satellites  at  Jupiter's  mean  distance  would  be  respectively 

+  o"-oi7,     +©''•027,     +o"-043,     +o"-o75; 

now  these,  and  not  the  mass  of  Jupiter,  were  the  quantities  which 
the  observers  were  called  upon  to  perceive,  and  only  one  of  them 
exceeds  the  quantities  which  Mr.  de  Sitter's  rule  obliterates. 

We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  apparent  smallness  of  the 
quantities ;  they  are  none  of  them  accidental  errors  which  eliminate 
one  another ;  they  are  the  systematic  residuum  upon  which  the 
discussion  turns,  and  unless  they  can  be  dealt  with  successfully 
it  is  useless  to  try  to  correct  the  mass  of  Jupiter  by  such  means. 
That  quantities  even  smaller  can  be  derived  with  much  certainty 
from  observations  well  made  and  well  combined  I  should  be  the 
last  to  deny.  Otherwise  we  might  as  well  write  /'V'nw  to  astronomy 
at  its  present  stage.  But  in  order  to  do  fo  it  is  essential  to  clear 
the  equations  utterly  of  all  the  other  sources  of  error  than  can 
possibly  interfere  with  them,  and  it  is  fatuous  to  expect  them  to 
declare  themselves  correctly  after  ignonng  equal  and  greater 
amounts  that  mingle  systematically  with  them. 

The  four  mean  distances  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  result  to 
be  got  from  heliometer  observations,  for  all  the  other  quantities 
can  be  found  otherwise ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  if  Mr.  de 
Sitter  had  taken  the  obvious  course,  which  was  followed  by  his 
predecessors,  of  treating  the  mean  distances  employed  in  his 
trial  ephemeris  (t.  e,  Marth's)  as  liable  to  independent  correction, 
no  trouble  would  have  arisen;  neither  M  nor  J6*  would  have 
figured  in  his  solution,  and  if  there  was  difiiculty  in  perceiving  a 
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correction  to,  saj,  the  mean  distance  of  I.,  that  would  have  declared 
itself  in  a  lai^r  probable  error.  Doubtless  the  corrections  would 
not  have  obeyed  the  condition  which  Mr.  de  Sitter  had  tacitly 
imposed  upon  his  own  results  —  that  when  calculated  with 
Souiilart's  constants  they  should  all  be  consistent  with  one  mass 
of  Jupiter ;  but  the  inconsistencies  would  have  been  instructive 
and  would  very  possibly  have  pointed  to  a  better  determination 
of  J  than  Mr.  de  Sitter  has  allowed  himself  to  expect.  But 
Mr.  de  Sitter  will  not  admit  that  such  a  course  was  open.  "  If 
Marth's  mean  distances  had  not  been  consistent  with  his  adopted 
mass,"  he  writes  (Obs.  p.  344),  "evidently  the  hest  and  the  only 
course  for  me  would  have  been  to  make  them  consistent,  and  then 
to  proceed  exactly  as  I  did  in  my  paper,  viz.,  to  eliminate  them  by 
expressing  their  corrections  in  terms  of  the  correction  to  the  mass. 
The  only  assumption  which  underlies  this  elimination  is,  that  the 
mean  motions  are  known  with  such  accuracy  that  no  real  correc- 
tions to  them  could  be  derived  from  the  Cape  observations."  On 
this  we  may  remark  that  Marth's  mean  distances  are  inconsistent 
with  his  adopted  mass  and  Mr.  de  Sitter  has  not  corrected  them  ; 
that  his  elimination  involves  the  assumption  that  the  correction  to 
J6'  is  negli^ble ;  and,  lastly,  that  a  course  which  is  the  only  one  is 
not  entitled  to  be  called  the  best.  But  why  is  it  the  only  course 
when  he  had  but  to  leave  the  corrections  to  the  mean  distances 
uneliminated  and  to  treat  them  as  independent  quantities  through- 
tbat  his  arithmetical  work  ?  Or  why  is  it  even  the  best  when  it 
introduces  the  quantity  Jft*,  which  Mr.  de  Sitter  says  he  cannot 
determine,  and  whose  neglect  involves  quantities  greater  than  the 
correction  to  M  ? 

In  my  former  paper  on  the  orbits  of  Jupiter's  satellites  I  attempted 
to  show  how  many  misfortunes  had  beset  those  who  set  out  to  correct 
those  data ;  and  Mr.  de  Sitter,  the  Utest  voyager,  has  not  escaped 
the  rocks.  When  the  channel  is  littered  with  wreckage  from  so 
many  good  ships  it  is  natural  to  ask  with  some  stringency  of  each 
new  comer  whether  he  has  in  fact  done  what  he  professes  and 
brought  all  his  cargo  safely  with  him  ;  and,  at  least  in  one  important 
matter,  I  say  again  that  Mr.  de  Sitter  has  failed. 

Obsenratonr,  Durham,  B.  A.  SaKPSOK. 

1901,  Sept.  17. 


The  29.  Year  Eclipse-Cycle. 

AsT.  JouBK.  No.  504  contains  an  article  by  John  N.  Stockwell  in 
which  he  calls  attention  to  this  cycle,  which  he  states  was  known 
to  Oppolzer,  but  has  not  heen  published  before.  In  one  lunation 
the  line  of  conjunction  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  separates  from  the 
node  by  30^*670 ;  the  most  important  multiples  of  this  are  as 
follows : — 
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47  lunations  produce  a  separation  of      i°'S^3 

88        „  „  „  179*003 

135         ».  n  »»  180  -516 

223        „  „  „  359 '519    TheSaros. 

358        „  „  „  180-035 

This  shows  that  the  period  of  358  lunations  (about  20  days 
short  of  29  years)  reproduces  eclipses  at  sensibly  the  same  distance 
from  the  node;  hence  we  get  series  of  eclipses  of  very  much 
greater  length  than  those  in  the  Saros  cycle.  In  the  latter  an 
eclipse  continues  for  some  1300  years,  being  central  for  about  g  of 
its  whole  career.  But  in  the  new  cycle  an  eclipse  is  partial  for 
about  200  returns,  or  5800  years,  then  central  for  some  625  returns, 
or  18,100  years,  finally  partial  again  for  5800  years,  making  a  total 
life-history  of  29,700  years.  So  far,  then,  as  the  deduction  of  the 
New  and  Full  Moons  at  which  eclipses  happen,  and  the  approxi- 
mate  magnitudes  of  these  eclipses,  the  cycle  is  an  admirable  one. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  article  the  writer  has  wholly 
orerlooked  one  desideratum  in  an  eclipse-cycle,  which  the  Saros 
possesses,  and  which  his  cycle  does  not.  The  Saros,  as  is  well 
known,  reproduces  the  distances,  diameters,  and  rates  of  motion 
of  Sun  and  Moon  with  very  considerable  accuracy.  A  total  eclipse 
is  nearly  always  followed  by  a  total  one,  and  an  annular  one  by 
an  annular.  Moreover,  the  motion  of  their  tracks  on  the  Earth's 
surface,  both  in  longitude  and  latitude,  is  fairly  steady  and  uniform. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Stock  well's  cycle  does  not  give  the  smallest 
approximation  to  the  size  or  distance  of  the  Moon,  the  great 
total  eclipse  of  the  present  year  being  preceded  by  annular  eclipses 
in  1872  and  1843.  Moreover,  successive  eclipses  of  this  cycle 
happen  at  opposite  nodes,  their  tracks  generally  lie  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  equator,  and  there  is  no  simple  relation  between  their 
longitudes.  Since  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  an  eclipse  across 
Greenland  can  be  said  to  bear  any  affinity  to  one  29  years  later 
across  the  Antarctic  Eegions,  I  should  be  disposed.to  treat  the 
new  cycle  as  one  of  58  years  w4th  a  note  that  eclipses  at  the 
opposite  node  occur  midway  between  successive  members  of  the 
cycle. 

Viewed  in  this  way  the  cycle  is  formed  by.  the  simple  super- 
position of  the  4  7 -lunation  cycle  on  the  triple  Saros  ;  both  of  these 
cycles  had  been  already  known  and  studied,  so  that  the  sole  novelty 
lies  in  their  combination. 

The  great  point  of  the  new  cycle  is  that  it  enables  us  to  say  at 
once  at  what  New  and  Fall  Moons  eclipses  took  place  right  through 
the  period  covered  by  history ;  we  can  also  form  a  rough  idea  of 
the  latitude  of  the  shadow-track,  but  none  whatever  of  its  longi- 
tude, so  that  we  cannot  say  whether  it  would  be  visible  in  a  given 
region,  or  whether  it  is  annular  or  total.  The  Saros,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  with  very  considerable  accuracy  all  the  circumstances 
of  an  eclipse,  when  we  have  mapped  out  preceding  members  o£  the 
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cycle ;  but  of  course  it  is  available  only  for  fairly  short  periods  of 
time  and  is  useless  for  the  study  of  ancient  eclipses.  But  we  can 
here  make  use  of  the  cycle  of  22,325  lunations,  or  almost  exactly 
1805  years,  discovered  by  M.  Oppert.  This  cycle,  for  which  I 
suggest  the  name  Megalosaros,  shajres  with  the  8aros  the  property 
of  restoring  the  distances  of  Sun  and  Moon  with  almost  perfect 
accuracy.  Furth^  we  can  with  small  labour  compute  an  auxiliary 
table  which  gives  the  shift  of  the  track  in  longitude,  including  the 
effect  of  secular  acceleration ;  we  pan  thus  deduce  all  the  circum- 
stances of  an  eclipse  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy,  and 
can  form  an  estimate  whether  it  will  be  visible  in  a  given  locality. 
Of  coarse  for  complete  precision  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
lunar  tables;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  using  Mr.  Stock  well's  cycle 
we  have  to  do  this  before  we  can  gain  the  roughest  idea  of  the 
track  of  the  shadow,  and  it  is  unquestionably  a  great  gain  to  have 
a  rough  prehminary  idea  of  the  track,  that  we  may  avoid  useless 
labour  in  computing  the  elements  of  eclipses  that  are  invisible  at 
the  station  we  are  conside;ring. 

I  have  constructed  a  diagram  (p.  381)  to  illustrate  the  properties 
of  these  different  cycles.  The  steady,  stately  westward  sweep  of 
the  Saros  tracks  stands  out  in  strong  contrast  to  the  capricious 
behaviour  of  the  Stockwell  tracks  ;  further,  the  Saros  tracks  illus- 
trated are  all  total,  and  the  duration  of  totality  varies  slowly  and 
steadily,  while  the  Stockwell  eclipses  jump  about  at  random  from 
total  to  annular  or  vice  vend. 

The  period  of  521  years  (18  Stockwell  cycles)  gives  somewhat 
closer  approximations  as  regards  duration  of  totaUty,  though  still 
much  inferior  to  the  Megalosaros.  The  latter  gives  surprisingly 
accurate  results  as  regards  duration  of  totality,  and  also  as  regards 
the  latitude  of  the  track,  while  the  shift  in  longitude  follows  a 
fairly  regular  law  and  may  readily  be  taken  from  an  auxiliary  table 
as  stated  above.  This  cycle  is  illustrated  on  the  diagram  by  the 
eclipses  of  96,  1901. 

As  regards  practical  utility,  there  does  not  appear  any  need  for 
such  cycles  within  the  period  covered  by  Oppolzer's  Canon,  which 
gives  a  close  approximation  to  any  ecHpse  that  we  desire  to  study. 
For  epodis  outside  the  Canon,  my  own  preference  would  incline 
to  the  use  of  the  Megalosaros,  while  allowing  that  Mr.  Stock  well's 
results  are  full  of  interest,  and  present  the  sequence  of  eclipses 
in  a  new  and  suggestive  light.  A.  C.  D.  Cbommelin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editors  of » The  Observatory: 

Democritus  and  Galileo  on  the  Milky  Way, 
Ge^ttlembn, — 

Conjectures  on  the  nature  of  the  Milky  Way  before  the 
invention  of  the  telescope  were  numerous.    (Of  course  I  do  not 
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include  amongst  these  the  mythological  absurdity  to  which  it  owes 
its  name  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  equivalents.)  But  apparently 
the  earliest  to  form  a  correct  one  was  Domocritus,  the  philosopher 
of  Abdera,  of  whom  very  little  is  known,  and  of  whose  voluminous 
writings  only  a  few  fragments  are  extant.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
lived,  like  Plato,  to  a  great  age,  and  to  have  died  about  the  time 
when  the  victories  of  Epaminondas  gave  the  Thebans  their  short- 
lived supremacy  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  For  his  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  Galaxy,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  treatise  of 
Plutarch,  *De  Placitis  Philosophorum.'  In  the  third  book  (c.  i) 
of  that  work  he  gives  the  ideas  of  different  philosophers  on  the 
subject,  amongst  which  he  says : — 

ArifiSKpiTot,  7ri;XX«rfv  icai  niKpStv  ttai  ffvvex^v  Affripuv  ovfi^utri^ofieviav 
6\\rj\(HS  evvavyafffibv,  Sid  ri}V  irvtcviaaiv. 

The  removal  of  this  theory  out  of  the  region  of  conjecture 
took  place  when  Galileo  first  directed  a  telescope  to  the  starry 
heavens.  'His  '  Sidenus  Nuncius'  was  published  early  in  1610, 
about  1980  years  after  the  death  of  Democritus.  In  this  ever- 
memorable  book  he  writes  : — 

**  Quod  tertio  loco  a  nobis  f  uit  observatum,  est  ipsiusmet  Lactei 
Grcuii  essentia,  seu  materies,  quam  Perspiolli  beneficio  adeo  ad. 
sensum  licet  intueri,  ut  et  altercationes  omnes,  qusb  per  tot  saecula 
philosophos  excruciarunt,  ab  oculata  certitudine  dirimantur,  nosque 
a  verbosis  disputationibus  liberemur.  Est  enim  Gaxaxia  nihil 
aUud,  quam  innumerarum  Stellarum  coacervatim  consitarum 
congeries  :  in  quamcumque  enim  regionem  illius  Perspicillum 
dirigas,  statim  Stellarum  ingens  frequentia  sese  in  conspectum 
profert,  quarum  complures  satis  magnae  ac  valde  couspicuad 
videntur;  sed  exiguarum  multitude  prorsus  inexplorabilis  est." 
{Le  Opere  di  Galileo  OaliUiy  Edizione  Nazianale,  vol.  iii.  p.  78.) 

Probably  Galileo  thought  that  he  had  thus  completely  solved 
the  problem  of  the  Milky  Way.  But  it  is  the  wont  of  science  to 
remove  difficulties,  and  in  doing  so  to  create  or  bring  into  promin- 
ence others.  Of  the  complex  nature  and  structure  of  that 
wonderful  zone  he  had  no  idea,  and  the  labours  of  his  successors 
have  by  no  means  exhausted  scientific  speculation  with  regard  to  it. 
Of  course  I  have  no  intention  here  of  touching  on  views  which 
have  been  held  and  subsequently  abandoned.  But  I  should  like 
before  closing  to  allude  to  the  very  interesting  pending  problem, 
now  that  it  is  recognized  that  the  irresolvable  nebuls  have  such  a 
preference  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  poles  of  the  Milky  Way, 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  some  explanation  of  this. 

Tours  faithfully, 
BUckheath,  1901,  Sept.  6.  W.  T.  LtsS. 

Another  Slow-paihed  August  Meteor. 

Gentlemen, — 

The  remakable  shooting-star  described  by  Mr.  Denning  on 
p.  352  of  this  month's  (September)  number  of  the  Observatory 

ib  I  « 
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was  not  the  only  one  among  several  meteors  doubly  observed 
during  this  year's  August  meteor-period  whose  real  speed  of 
motion  was  found  to  be  of  very  decidedly  notable  and  very  certain 
slowness.  Among  tiie  notes  of  meteor-paths  recorded  by  several 
good  observers  in  different  parts  of  England,  with  copies  of  which 
I  was  kindly  furnished  by  the  present  Director  of  the  Meteor 
Section  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association,  Mr.  W.  E.  Besley, 
a  list  of  meteors  mapped  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Bridger  at  Famborough, 
Hampshire,  on  August  loth,  1901,  contained  an  observation,  at 
lo**  58"*,  of  a  2nd  magnitude  shooting-star  of  which  I  was  very- 
pleased  to  have  a  duplicate  description,  as  it  was  also  noted  here, 
at  10**  58™,  as  a  2na  magnitude  shooting-star  of  rather  peculiar 
appearance.  It  passed  here  overhead  from  the  south-eastward, 
from  1°  north  of  y  Cygni  to  \  (y,  £)Draconis,  or  from  305"*  -h4i° 
to  270°  -h54°»  with  very  moderate  speed  for  a  very  level-looking 
meteor-flight  from  such  an  eastern  quarter,  describing  about  30®  in 
2,  or  in  21  seconds.  It  was  nearly  white,  of  2nd  magnitude, 
with  a  coma^  or  misty  veil  of  white  sparks  nearly  i°  wide  in  the 
firdt  half  of  its  course,  leaving  a  faint  white  streak  there  for  about 
one  second;  it  then  faded  out  for  two  or  three  degrees,  and 
reappearing,  described  the  rest  of  its  course,  with  another  slight 
intermittence  of  light  on  its  way,  as  a  nearly  white,  4th-5th 
magnitude,  rather  hazy-headed  meteor.  At  Famborough  (about 
15I  miles  from  Slough,  towards  25^  west  of  south)  its  path  was 
from  321°  +53^1  to  270°  4-7o|°  (or  from  near  tc  CJygni  to  near  ^, 
•^  Droconis),  also  about  30°  in  length,  reckoned,  somewhat 
uncertainly,  as  occupying  1*4?  second;  and  it  was  noted  there 
as  leaving  a  slight  streak  on  its  course  and  as  directed,  apparently, 
from  some  radiant  in  Aquarius. 

The  two  paths'  relative  displacement  in  the  sky  agreed  exactly 
in  direction  at  their  beginning  and  end  points  with  the  Slough- 
Farnborough  base-line's  direction ;  and  the  two  nearly  parallel 
tracks,  prolonged  far  backwards,  gradually  approached  and  finally 
intersected  each  other  (4°  above  the  horizon,  41°  S.  of  E.),  at  3560 
—  20°,  on  the  border-line,  near^  and  /5  Ceti,  between  Aquarius  and 
Cetus ;  probably  an  erratic  centre  place  of  the  shower  of  '  /3  Cetids ' 
at  3 1''  -  16°  (Denning's  General  Catalogue,  No.  iv.),  visible  from 
the  beginning  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September.  Being  little 
more  than  60°  distant  from  the  apex  of  the  Earth's  way,  this  radiant- 
point's  theoretical  met-eor-speed,  due  to  a  parabolic  orbit,  should  be 
about  30  miles  per  second.  But  the  real  speed  of  flight  obtained  by 
combining  the  above  two  observations,  as  the  following  computed 
heights  and  other  measures  showed,  did  not  actually  amount  even 
to  quite  half  of  that  theoretical-speed  figure : — 

Height  at   Beginning: — 50  miles,   over  3  miles   north    of 

Woking,  Surrey. 
Height  at   End  :— 48J   miles,   over  4  miles  S.S.E.    from 

Watlington,  Oxfordshire. 
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Length  of  Path,  in  nearly  two  seconds  {not  less  than  i|  sec.) : — 

24^  miles. 
Beal  Velocity : — 12  (and  not  more  than  14)  miles  per  second. 

Since  the  double  observation  by  Col.  G.  L.  Tupman  and  Mr.  H. 
Corder,  on  November  27th,  1877,  ^^^  small  fireball's  real  speed, 
directed  from  between  I  and  o  Draconis,  of  only  5  or  6,  instead 
of  18  miles  per  second,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
*'  y  Aquarid  ^  (also  doubly  observed  at  Farnborough  and  Slough) 
on  May  3rd,  1900,  with  a  real  velocity  of  about  23-27,  instead  of 
40  miles  per  second,  no  instance  immediately  occurs  to  me  of  a 
shooting-star's  observed  velocity  having  been  well  proved,  as  in 
these  two  meteors'  cases,  to  have  been  either  certainly  less  than, 
or  certainly  not  exceeding  half,  its  parabolic  theoretical  velocity. 
It  is  rather  a  surprisingly  strange  and  notable  occurrence  that  the 
two  present  examples  of  such  very  slow-paced  meteor-flights 
should  have  presented  themselves  together  in  a  short  list  of  only 
fifteen  double  meteor  observations,  obtaiaed  this  year  in  little 
more  than  a  week,  between  the  loth  and  the  21st  of  August. 

1  am.  Gentlemen, 

Yours  most  obediently, 

Slough,  1901,  Sept  2J.  A.  S.  HEESCnEL. 


Conjunctions  of  Planets  with  Stars. 

Geittlemen — 

Several  interesting  events  of  this  character  will  shortly 
occur,  and  the  following  are  a  few  details. 

In  October  Neptune  will  be  closely  W.  of  the  variable  star 
jy  G^minorum,  the  relative  positions  being : — ^ 

h  m    8  o     /    II 

ly  G«miiioram    B.A.    6  8  57  Dec. +22  32     8 

Neptuneat  noon  Oct  8...                6  6  27  22  15  50 

12...                6  6  14  22  15  43 

16...                6  6  18  22  15  36 

On  Oct.  8  Neptune  rises  at  about  8*  50"  and  wiU  be  visible 
during  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

Pallas  was  in  opposition  to  the  Sun  on  Sept.  7  (mag.  8),  and  may 
therefore  be  favourably  observed  during  the  present  autumn. 

On  Oct.  9  the  planet  will  be  about  40'  S.  and  a  httle  west  of 
K  Aquarii  (mag.  5*5)2— 

^        h  m    •  oil, 

c  Aquarii    B.A  22  32  40  ee.  —4  44  17 

Pallas  at  traniit  Oct  9 ...  22  32  27  5  23  52 

On  October  13,  7\  Venus  will  be  placed  10'  N.  of  h  Scorpii 
(mag.  2*5).     Venus  sets  at  6*  31",  or  1**  21"  after  the  Sun. 
C&res  will  be  in  opposition  to  the  Sun  on  Oct.  28  (mag.  7*4). 
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On  October  13  the  planet  will  be  about  6'  S.  of  y'  Ceti 
(mag.  3-0)  :— 

h  m    8  o     J     ii 

7^  Cell R.A.,    2  38  xa  Dec. +2  49  20 

CeresattranBitOct.  13...  ^  3^     5  ^  4^     3 

Uranus  on  October  15  will  be  less  than  J°  N.  of  24  Ophiuchi 
(mag.  5-6)  :— 

h  m    «  o     J 

24  Ophiuchi    BA.  16  50  51  I)e&  —  22  59 

Uranus  at  noon  Oct.  15...  16  50  54  22  32 

On  this  date  Uranus  will  set  at  about  7**  16",  or  2**  10*  after 
the  Sun. 

Juno  on  Oct.  23  will  be  some  6'  S.  of  36  Seztaniis  (mag.  6-5) : — 

h   m    »  o     t     n 

36  Sextantis    BJl  10  40    6  De&  +3    o  iS 

Juno  at  uoon  Oct.  23    ...  10  40  18  2  $4    o 

Neptune  on  Nov.  24  will  be  about  3'  N.  of  the  star  Piaszi  V.  338 
(mag.  6^),  the  position  of  which  will  be 

R.A.  6*^  3»  36-        Dec.  +22^  12'  23". 

Some  of  these  conjunctions  may  possibly  enable  amateurs  to 
identify  the  fainter  planets  of  which  they  may  never  have  obtained 
glimpses  before.  Yours  faithfully, 

Bishopston,  Bristol,  W.  F.  DeNNIKG. 

X901,  Sept.  9. 

The  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  1832,  July  27. 

Gentlemen, — 

In  his  letter  on  this  eclipse  (Observatory,  vol.  xix.  p.  307) 
Mr.  Johnson  gives  an  account  sent  him  by  an  old  lady,  whose  name 
he  does  not  mention,  of  her  recollections  of  the  phenomenon,  she 
being  at  the  time  a  young  damsel  "  of  the  age  of  twelve  years." 
He  adds  :  "  This  is  the  first  observation  I  have  met  with  of  this 
eclipse.''  It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  state  that  it  was  observed  by 
Andrew  Lang  at  Santa  Cruz,  which  is  about  16°  to  the  east  of 
Great  Cayman,  where  the  anonymous  lady  saw  it.  Mr.  Laug's 
observations  are  recorded  in  Asi.  iVacA.  No.  255  (vol.  xi.  col.  262). 
He  noted  the  times  of  the  beginning  and  end  (from  about  7^  1 2'* 
to  9^  34*"  in  the  morning)  and  also  a  peculiar  appearance  at  the 
end  as  if  the  Moon's  limb  hung  for  some  seconds  on  the  Sun's  ; 
but  does  not  mention  the  corona  or  other  phenomena.  One  would 
like  to  know  whether  the  old  lady's  sketch  was  made  at  the  time. 
The  eclipse  was  observed  in  the  afternoon  as  a  partial  one  by 
Gam  hart  at  Marseilles  (Ast,  Nach,  •  No,  232,  vol.  x.  col.  259), 
by  Santini  at  Padua,  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Armstrong  at 
St.  Helena,  and  by  Don  Sanchex  Cerquero  and  Don  Saturnino 
Montojo  at  San  Fernando  {^Memoirs  of  II.AJS.  vol.  vL  p.  191). 

Yours  faithfully, 

Blackheath,  1901,  Sept.  2.  W.  T.'LynN. 

*  In  the  index  to  the  volume  the  date  is  erroneously  given  as  July  2. 
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Daylight  Meteors. 

GXNTLBMKir, — 

I  do  not  know  if  70a  will  think  the  following  worth 
publishing. 

Yesterday,  i8th  September,  hanng  let  my  sidereal  watch  run 
down,  I  set  ifc  to  sidereal  time  in  the  usual  manner ;  to  test  its 
accuracy,  I  went  into  my  observatory  and  brought  Arcturus  into 
the  centre  of  the  field.  This  was  at  2^  15"^  p.m.,  in  bright  sun- 
shine. While  I  was  looking  at  the  star,  a  shower  of  meteors, 
which  nearly  occupied  the  whole  field  of  vision,  passed  from  west 
to  east,  some  nearly  as  bright  as  Arcturus.  I  then  set  my  driving- 
clock  in  motion,  and  thinking  that  possibly  there  might  be  some^ 
thing  wrong  with  my  eyesight,  I  called  my  wife,  and  on  looking 
through  the  telescope  she  at  once  saw  the  meteors,  but  the 
principal  shower  had  then  passed.  However,  they  continued  to 
pass  across  the  field  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  a  minute,  some- 
times more,  while  the  star  remained  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  all 
coming  from  east  to  west.  I  continued  watching  until  3  p.m., 
when  the  meteors  had  nearly  ceased  to  appear. 

I  have  never  heard  of  a  shower  of  meteors  being  observed  in 
bright  sunlight,  but  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, especially  as  my  wife,  who  has  very  good  eyesight,  saw 
them  quite  plainly.  My  telescope,  a  7-inch  Newtonian,  is  in 
perfect  adjustment,  a  Kelner  eyepiece  was  used,  and  my  G-.M.T. 
IS  correct  to  within  a  second.  As  I  have  mentiooed,  Arcturus 
remained  in  the  centre  of  the  field  after  the  driving-clock  was  in 
motion.  Yours  faithfully, 

Liliooet,  Liphook,  Hknts,  JoHK  CoLBS. 

1901,  Sept.  19. 

[The  above  is  printed  with  the  full  knowledge  that  there  have 
been,  before  this,  reports  of  meteors  seen  in  daylight,  which  have 
not  stood  the  test  of  examination.  Mr.  Coles's  account  is  so 
circumstantial  that  it  seems  well  to  put  the  facts  on  record 
without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  their  interpretation. — ^Eds.J 


OBSERVATORIES. 

Cambbidge  Unitbesitt. — The  Report  of  the  work  done  at  this 
Observatory  during  the  year  ending  1901,  May  25,  divides  itself 
concisely  under  three  heads.  First,  the  Meridian-Circle  work  under 
Mr.  Graham,  which  can  be  summed  up  by  8a3nng  that  ^773 
meridian  observations  for  both  R.A.  and  Declination  have  been 
made  during  the  year,  the  objects  of  observation  being  Nova 
Persei,  Occultation  Stars  for  Col.  Tupman,  Heliometer  Comparison 
Stars  and  Zodiacal  Stars  for  Sir  David  Gill.  The  reductions  are 
all  in  a  forward  state.  The  second  section  of  the  Report  deals 
with  the  Sheepshanks  Photographic  Equatorial  under  the  care  of 
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Mr.  Hinks.  The  instrument  has  undergone  some  slight  alteration 
since  the  last  Eeport,  as  Dr.  Common  has  supplied  a  new  plane 
mirror  in  place  of  the  one  that  he  had  previously  grgund,  which 
proved  to  be  slightly  faulty.  The  instrument  has  been  used 
during  the  year  for  observation  of  Eros  and  of  Nova  Persei.  For 
the  first  object  the  Beport  states  that  the  weather  has  not  been 
wholly  satisfactory,  as  on  only  seven  nights  was  it  possible  to 
S3cure  a  series  of  photographs  of  sufficient  lene^th  to  give  a  satis- 
factory independent  determination  of  the  parallax.  Nevertheless 
596  exposures  were  made  on  the  planet,  427  of  which  give 
measurable  images.  A  fair  series  of  plates  has  been  obtained  for 
determination  of  the  relative  photographic  magnitude  of  the  Nova 
and  comparison  stars. 

The  remainder  of  the  Eeport  treats  of  Mr.  Nevrall's  work  with 
the  telescope  which  bears  his  name.  This  has  been  used  for 
observation  on  93  nights  in  the  course  of  the  year.  For  the  first 
ten  months  the  large  four^prism  spectroscope  was  used  for  taking 
photographs  of  the  spectra  of  some  of  the  brightest  stars.  The 
spectrum  of  Capella  has  been  specially  photographed,  and  also  that 
of  a  Persei,  the  latter  having  been  closely  studied  to  detect  any 
signs  of  variability  in  the  velocity  of  the  star  in  the  line  of  sight. 
*'  The  results  of  earlier  observations  which  pointed  to  a  possible 
variation  in  a  period  of  4*2  days  (circular  orbit)  or  16*8  days 
(elliptical  orbit)  have  been  communicated  to  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society ;  but  later  observations,  not  yet  published,  show 
that  neither  of  these  periods  will  represent  all  the  observations, 
and  accordingly  further  material  is  being  collected." 

The  spectrum  of  Nova  Persei  was  photographed  with  the  four- 
prism  spectroscope  up  to  March  9  ;  on  March  10  this  instrument 
was  dismounted  and  sent  away  to  Sumatra  for  observation  of  the 
Solar  Eclipse. 

A  new  building  is  in  course  of  construction  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Newall  Dome,  which  will  give  much-needed  space  for  experi- 
mental and  laboratory  work  and  for  the  accommodation  of 
students. 


Windsor,  New  South  Waxes. — Mr.  Tebbutt's  report  of  work 
for  the  year  1900  is  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  former  years. 
He  begins  by  saying  that  various  causes  have  combined  to  diminish 
the  usual  amount  of  work,  but  the  decrease  is  apparently  not 
more  than  might  be  expected,  remembering  that  all  the  work  is 
done  by  the  proprietor,  and  advancing  years  must  tell  their  tale. 
Local  time  was  determined  with  the  transit  instrument  on  83 
nights,  which  is  considerably  fewer  than  in  former  years ;  and  one 
point  that  may  be  noticed  in  this  section  is  that  several  large 
changes  of  level-error  happened  after  heavy  rains.  Such  a  change 
was  noticed  in  Mr.  Tebbutt's  report  of  last  year,  and  though  a 
similar  effect  after  rain  has  been  noted  in  other  places,  the  change 
at  Windsor  appears  to  be  excessive,  as  may  be  seen  from  one  case. 
On  June  3  the  level-error  was  —4",  on  June  10  —209";   but 
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3*38  inches  of  rain  had  fallen  in  four  days  between  these  dates, 
an  amount  which  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  places.  Mr. 
Tebbatt  has  continued  his  series  of  observations  of  occultations  of 
stars  by  the  Moon.  The  total  number  of  phases  observed  since 
1864  now  amounts  to  11 27.  Search  was  made  for  two  comets, 
Brorsen's  and  Giacobini's,  but  in  neither  case  successfully.  A 
telegram  from  Melbourne,  giving  an  erroneous  place,  may  have 
been  partially  the  cause  of  failure  in  the  latter  case.  The  obser- 
vations of  double  stars  made  at  Windsor  have  been  sent  to  the 
Boyal  Astronomical  Society. 


NOTES. 

GoiOT  N0TB8. — The  following  improved  elements  of  the  recent 
great  comet  (1901  I.)  are  by  H.  Thiele: — 

T 1901  Apr.  24-2885  Berlin  M.T. 

w   203** 

Q 109 

i    131 

^ogq 9-38833 

Almost  identical  elements  were  given  by  Merfield. 
Ephemeris  for  Berlin  midnight. 
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Its  distance  from  the  Earth  will  be  about  3*4  in  the  middle  of 
October,  so  that  its  visibility  is  very  unlikely. 

A  considerable  number  of  observations  of  Encke's  Comet  was 
secured  in  August  and  the  beginning  of  September,  after  which  it 
passed  too  near  the  Sun  for  observation.  It  is  described  as  of  the 
loth  magnitude,  with  traces  of  a  tail.  A.  C.  D.  G. 

Minor  Planet  Notes.  —  The  following  planets  have  been 
named: — 


Number. 
356 

3S« 
361 
362 
363 
364 
365 
367 
370 

37a 
373 
374 
375 
376 


Name. 

Numb 

Liguria. 

377 

Apollonia. 

378 

BoDonia. 

379 

Havnia. 

380 

Padua. 

381 

Uara. 

381 

Corduba. 

388 

Amicitia. 

389 

Modeetia. 

390 

Palma. 

397 

MeluBina. 

40X 

Burgundia. 

403 

Ureula. 

404 

Name. 
Oampania. 
Holmia. 
Huenna. 
Fidueia. 
Myirha. 
Dodona. 
CharybdiB. 
Industria. 
Alma. 
Vienna. 
CUoe. 
Cyane. 
Arsinoe. 


Number.      Name. 

405  Thia. 

409  Aspasia. 

423  Diotima. 

424  Gratia. 

425  Cornelia. 
432  Pvthia. 

435  filla. 

436  Patricia. 

443  Photographica. 

446  Aetemitas. 

449  Hamburga. 

451  Patientia. 

454  Mathesia. 
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Two  new  planets,  GQ,  GE,  both  of  the  nth  magnitude,  were 
discovered  by  Camera  at  Heidelberg  on  Aug.  17  and  23  re- 
spectively. Another,  designated  GS,  proved  not  to  be  new,  but 
identical  with  453.  GT  was  discovered  by  Wolf  on  Sept.  19,  and 
GU  by  Camera  on  Sept.  21. 

The  interesting  planet  391  Ingeborg  was  photographed  at 
Heidelberg  on  Aug.  8.  This  faint  planet  can  only  be  observed  at 
perihelion  oppositions,  of  which  the  present  is  one ;  its  distance 
from  the  Earth  on  Oct.  10  will  be  only  0*64.  Before  the  discovery 
of  Eros  this  was  regarded  as  a  very  suitable  planet  for  the  de- 
duction of  the  solar  parallax.  A.  C.  D.  C. 

Obituaby. — Dr.  Chaelbs  Mbldbum,  C.M.G.,  r.B.S.,  whose 
researches  on  the  meteorology  of  Mauritius  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
were  of  fundamental  importance,  died  on  August  28th,  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  had  resided  since  his  retirement  from  active 
duties  in  1896.  After  passing  through  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
he  entered  the  Bombay  Education  Department  in  1846,  and  was 
transferred  two  years  later  to  the  scene  of  his  life's  work  in 
Mauritius.  At  first  a  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Boyal 
College,  he  early  turned  his  attention  to  meteorology,  and  in  185 1 
assisted  in  founding  the  Meteorological  Society  of  Mauritius,  of 
which  he  was  Secretary  for  many  years.  The  Society  published 
many  papers  oP  importance,  and  was,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the 
only  meteorological  society  that  has  ever  flourished  outside  Europe 
and  North  America.  Dr.  Meldmm  was  appointed  Government 
Meteorological  Observer  in  1862,  and,  after  1875,  was  Director  of 
the  Boyal  Alfred  Observatory.  Por  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life 
in  Mauritius  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Government  Council  of 
the  colony. 

Dr.  Meldrum*s  name  will  always  be  associated  with  his  work  on 
the  law  of  storms,  especially  the  cyclones  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
with  his  early  investigation  of  the  relation  of  rainfall  and  other 
meteorological  conditions  to  the  sun-spot  cycle. 

DoiTBLB  Stabs.  —  The  observers  at  Lick  still  continue  their 
searches  for  new  double  stars,  and  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
success. 

Professor  Hussey  publishes  his  third  hundred  in  No.  494  of 
the  Astronomical  Journal^  and  from  the  following  classification 
according  to  separation  of  the  components  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  of  the  same  order  as  his  previous  discoveries : — 

5  pairs  separated  o''*2  5  or  less. 
12     „  „         o  '26  to  o*'5o 

20     „  „         o  '51  to  I  -00 

25       „  „  I   'OI  to  2  '00 

38       „  „  2  'OI  to  5  -GO 

Professor  Aitken's  Third  Catalogue  will  be  found  in  the  *  Lick 
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Observatory  Bulletin/  No.  3.    There  are  94  pairs,  which,  classified 
according  to  distance,  are : — 

3  pairs  separated  o*'25  or  less, 
o  '26  to  o"*5o 

0  '51  to  I  -oo 

1  'OI  to  2  '00 

2  -OI  to  5  -00 
over        5  -00 

Becent  measures  of  I  Bootis  show  a  very  marked  divergence 
from  the  ephemeris  computed  by  Dr.  See  in  1895.  This  has 
induced  Professor  Comstock  to  re-compute  the  orbit,  using  the 
measures  up  to  1901.    We  give  both  his  and  Dr.  See's  results  : 

Comstook  (1901).  See  (1895). 

P     172  years.  128*0  years. 

T      1908  1903*9 

€ o*49  072 

« 5"'io  5"'56 

8    165°  io°-5 

y 35  52*3 

X 8  229*2 

These  orbits  differ  so  much  that  for  epoch  1904*5  See  gives 
i25°-5  and  i"'03;  Comstock  180°  and  2"*(i, 
Greenwich  measures  for  this  year  give  200°  and  2''*8, 

Messrs.  Cogshall  and  Boothroyd,  with  the  24-inch  Lowell 
refractor,  have  continued  their  re-measurement  of  the  stars  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  See,  and  publish, a  fine  set  of  measures  in  Nos. 
505-6  of  the  AitTfyMjmicoX  Journal, 

In  the  same  issue  Mr.  Joshua  Larson  has  re-computed  the  orbit 
of  2  3062,  and  finds  the  following  elements,  which  give  unusually 
small  residuals  from  the  annual  means  : — 

Q    43'-65 

y 47*48 

A ior36 

/* +3-1515 

Thu  Eclipsed  Scn,  May  18. — The  picture  which  forms  the 
frontispiece  to  this  number,  although  it  gives  an  excellent 
representation  of  the  shape  of  the  corona  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye 
and  on  the  photographs,  does  not  show  the  prominences  which  are 
such  a  striking  feature  of  the  camera  pictures.  One  especially 
is  remarkable.  It  will  be  remembered  that  shortly  after  the  eclipse 
a  large  spot  was  seen  near  the  eastern  limb,  which,  at  the  time 
of  eclipse,  must  have  been  just  on  the  edge  of  the  visible  disk. 
In  the  photographs  there  appears  a  splendid  prominence  exactly 
at  the  position  of  this  spot,  thus  giving  direct  evidence  of  the 
connection  between  the  two  phenomena. 
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A  Tblbsoopic  Gun-sight.— The  following  is  from  the  English 
Mechanic  of  August  i6  : — "  There  has  been  added  to  the  exhibits 
in  the  Irish  pavilion  at  the  Qlasgow  Exhibition  a  new  telescopic 
gun-sight,  the  invention  of  Sir  Howard  Grubb,F.E.S.  This  sight 
is  on  a  totally  new  principle,  there  being  neither  back  sight  nor 
fore  sight  required.  In  tf^ng  aim  you  look  through  a  small  lens, 
when  an  image  of  a  bright  cross  is  thrown  bj  an  optical  contrivance 
a  long  distance  in  front  of  the  gun  and  in  line  with  the  barrel, 
which  image  forms  the  fore  sight.  For  accurate  aiming  it  is  only 
necessary  to  superpose  the  cross  on  whatever  object  it  is  desired 
to  h't,  and  then  draw  the  trigger  and  the  bullet  does  the  rest. 
An  expert  gunsmith  in  Glasgow,  after  examining  the  invention 
on  its  Doing  placed  in  the  pavilion,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
would  lead  to  a  complete  revolution  in  the  science  of  sighting  guns 
and  rifles." 


The  Leeds  Astbokomicax  Societi. — Mention  has  before  been 
made  in  these  pages  of  this  Society  and  its  excellent  publication. 
The  'Journal  and  Transactions'  for  the  year  1900  appears 
especially  interesting.  We  read  with  great  profit  the  article  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  Barbour  contained  therein,  on  "  Traditions  of  Creation," 
which  gives  an  excellent  scientific  interpretation  of  thie  biblical 
narrative.  Dr.  Pocklington  contributes  an  excellent  summary  of 
our  present  knowledge  of  *'  Magnetism  in  the  Solar  System  " ;  and 
Miss  Barbour  a  paper  on  "  Astrology."  The  volume  opens  with 
a  paper  by  the  President,  Mr.  Whitmell,  '*  The  Planet  Venus  as  a 
View  point,"  which  seems  to  be  one  of  a  series  that  he  is  writing, 
and  whose  substance  may  be  inferred  from  the  title.  These  are 
ingenious,  but  they  always  seem  to  us  only  a  step  or  two  above 
the  magazine  articles  which  tell  us  how  much  the  railway  fare 
to  the  Sun  would  be  and  such  like.  Mr.  H.  J.  Townshend  is  the 
President  for  the  current  year. 

The  Weather  in  Seftbmbeb. — The  month  has  been  very  fine 
and  sunny,  with  a  few  warm  days  ;  but  on  the  whole  the  monthly 
mean  temperature  has  been  about  the  average  value.  The  highest 
temperature  occurred  on  the  8th,  and  was  76^*9,  and  there  were 
five  other  days  on  which  the  temperature  exceeded  70°.  The 
lowest  temperature  was  39^*6  on  the  15th.  The  recorded  total  of 
bright  sunshine  in  the  month  amounted  to  12 1*7  hours,  being  about 
32  per  cent,  of  the  possible  duration.  The  rainfall  amounted  to 
1*35  inch,  derived  from  falls  on  six  days  only.  This  amount  is 
less  than  the  average  for  the  preceding  60  years  by  0*83  inch. 
These  remarks  apply  to  the  London  district,  but  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  general  deficiency  of  rainfall  throughout  the  country. 

We  are  Informed  that  Dr.  Isaac  Eoberts,  F.R.S.,  the  well- 
known  astronomer,  is  shortly  to  marry  Mdlle.  Dorothea  Klurapk^, 
late  of  the  Paris  Observatory,  to  both  of  whom  we  wish  all 
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From  an  Oxford  Note-Book. 

The  British  Association  met  this  year  at  Glasgow.  The  President 
(A.  W.  Bocker)  gave  a  thoroughly  able  and  lucid  defence  of 
*'  atoms  and  the  ether,"  insisting  that  they  were  not  "  mere 
figments  of  the  scientific  imagination  " ;  nor  was  it  the  only 
necessary  alternative  that ''  a  mechanical  theory  of  the  atoms  and 
of  the  ether,  now  confessedly  imperfect,  would,  if  it  could  be 
perfected,  give  us  a  full  and  clear  representation  of  the  underlying 
realities."  The  Times  complained  that  "  the  problems  glanced  at 
were  very  much  beyond  the  average  competence  of  amateurs,"  and 
wrote  unsympathetically  about  the  Address  in  consequence ;  biit 
both  those  who  heard  the  Address  and  those  who  read  it  afterwards 
will  hesitate  to  accept  this  judgment.  In  Section  A,  Major  Mac- 
Mahon  declared  that  the  apparent  isolation  of  certain  departments 
of  pure  mathematics  was  only  temporary  or  fictitious.  "  I  do  not 
believe,''  he  said,  "  in  any  branch  of  science  or  subject  of  scientific 
work  being  destitute  of  connection  with  other  branches.  If  it 
appears  to  be  so,  it  is  especially  marked  out  for  investigation  by 
the  very  unity  of  science.  .  .  Now  a  department  of  pure  mathe- 
matics which  appeared  to  be  somewhat  m  this  forlorn  condition 
a  few  years  ago  was  that  which  included  problems  of  the  nature 
of  the  magic  square  of  the  ancients."  And  he  went  on  to  explain 
how  this  apparent  isolation  had  recently  been  removed. 

But  perhaps  some  of  the  earlier  paragraphs  in  his  Address  were 
more  appreciated  by  the  audience — those,  for  instance,  in  which  he 
sketched  the  history  of  the  old  Spitalfields  Mathematical  Society, 
founded  by  the  Spitalfields  weavers  in  17 17,  and  absorbed  into  the 
Boyal  Astronomical  Society  in  1843.  Some  of  the  rules  of  this 
Society  were  very  quaint.  "  Every  member  present  was  entitled  to 
a  pint  of  beer  at  the  common  expense ;  and,  further,  every  five 
members  were  entitled  to  call  for  a  quart  for  consumption  at  the 
meeting.  It  was  found  necessary  to  introduce  a  rule  fining 
members  sixpence  for  letting  off  fireworks  in  the  place  of  meeting. 
The  members  dined  together  in  London  on  the  second  Priday  in 
January,  "  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton**; 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  day  is  still  chosen  by  the  Boyal 
Astronomical  Society  Club  for  their  Annual  Meeting. 

There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  astronomy  at  the  Meeting :  but 
one  morning  was  filled  up  with  papers  on  various  astronomical 
topics : — a  possible  planet  beyond  Neptune,  micrometers,  motion 
of  faculsB,  &c.  Later  in  the  week  Lord  Kelvin  attracted  a  large 
audience  by  dilating  on  the  possible  amount  of  gravitational 
matter  in  our  universe,  the  gauge  made  use  of  being  the  magnitude 
of  the  velocities  of  stars.  Existing  proper  motions  (in  miles  per 
second)  indicate  that  there  is  the  equivalent  of  between  100  and 
1000  million  Suns  in  a  sphere  the  surface  of  which  has  a  stellar 
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parallax  of  o'^*oo3 :  this  was  the  main  result,  if  I  remember  aright. 
The  meteorologists  had  seyeral  meetios^s,  including  a  breakfast. 
And  a  good  many  mathematicians  turned  up  in  Section  L  (the  nev^ 
section  for  Education)  to  hear  Prof.  Perry's  vigorous  attack  on  the 
present  teaching  of  mathematics.  He  said  it  was  taught  as  though 
every  boy  was  going  to  be  a  pure  mathematician,  which  was  hard 
on  the  average  boy.  "  We  are  mentally  destroying  10,000  Toms, 
Dicks,  and  Harrys  for  the  sake  of  producing  one  man  fit  to  be  a 
mathematical  master  of  a  second-rate  school."  He  suggested  as  a 
remedy  that  we  should  take  a  system  which  he  had  tried  for  many 
years — a  short  course  wherein  useful  things  were  taught  and 
useless  (espexiially  Euclid)  omitted.  Of  course  there  were  maiiy 
feathers  ruffled.  It  was  replied  to  Prof.  Perry  that  he  wanted 
to  train  every  boy  as  though  he  were  going  to  be  an  engineer : 
and  a  good  many  other  things  were  said.  We  had  quite  a  successful 
discussion,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Gorst,  which  lasted 
all  the  morning.  And  1  will  set  down  here  how  the  meeting 
terminated,  for  it  impressed  me  deeply.  Sir  John  Gorst  summed 
up  at  the  end  in  a  manner  quite  in  keeping  with  what  had  gone 
before.  Then,  after  pausing  a  moment,  he  said  there  was  another 
matter  to  refer  to.  Since  we  had  entered  the  room  we  had  heard 
of  the  death  of  President  McKinley.  It  was  too  true  :  the  news 
had  been  whispered  during  the  debate,  and  though  it  caused  no 
interruption  at  the  time,  the  deep  feeling  which  it  excited  was 
shown  by  the  way  in  whicli  all  rose  to  their  feet  when  these  words 
came  from  the  Chair.  They  remained  standing  while  Sir  John 
Gorst  constrasted  in  a  few  eloquent  words  the  loss  of  America 
with  that  which  we  had  recently  suffered,  and  referred  to  the 
sympathy  we  had  received,  which  we  could  now  return ;  and  then 
the  meeting,  which  had  been  until  a  few  minutes  before  so 
animated,  silently  dispersed. 

But  if  the  number  of  astronomical  papers  was  not  great, 
astronomers  have  every  reason  to  remember  their  visit  to  Glasgow 
with  satisfaction.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  very  pleasant 
gathering  at  the  hospitable  board  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Becker  ; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  Glasgow  generally  is  a  most  friendly  and 
hospitable  city.  Secondly,  a  visit  to  the  Observatory  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon  provided  much  material  of  a  suggestive  kind. 
One  sees  on  such  occasions  things  which  may  have  b^n  mentioned 
in  print  already,  but  do  not  impress  one  nearly  so  much  until 
actually  seen  at  work.  For  instance,  the  glass  rods  for  illuminating 
the  microscopes.  Prof.  Becker  does  not  want  the  lamps  themselves 
near  the  circle  because  of  the  heating  effect,  but  he  wants  their 
light  conveyed  thither  with  as  little  diminution  as  possible.  So 
he  takes  a  solid  glass  rod  and  lets  the  light  shine  in  at  one  end  ; 
once  inside  it  cannot  get  out,  o^^ing  to  the  well-known  phenomena 
of  internal  reflection ;  and  so  it  travels  \jo  the  other  end  and  is 
delivered  at  the  circle  where  required,  much  as  a  jet  of  water  is 
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conveyed  by  an  india-rabber  tube.  The  glass  rod  can  go  round 
corners  even — altogether  a  beautiful  device.  Of  course  the 
absorption  of  the  glass  is  a  factor  which  must  not  be  forgotten; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  the  plan  works  beautifully  within  its  proper 
limits.  Some  of  Professor  Becker's  ingenuities  have  been  adopted 
elsewhere  and  are  now  tolerably  familiar — e,  r/.  the  small  prism 
cemented  to  the  object-glass  for  illumination  of  the  field,  and  his 
thermopile  for  charging  accumulators.  He  is  strong  on  the  point 
that  oil  should  not  be  used  for  bearings,  but  vaseline,  and  that  you 
cannot  put  too  much  vaseline  on.  An  obviously  useful  diagram 
(which,  however,  1  have  seldom  seen  elsewhere)  is  one  showing 
the  altitude  of  the  Sun,  and  therefore  the  darkness  or  twilight,  at 
any  hour  of  the  night  throughout  the  year.  We  were  glad  to 
hear  that  some  of  Prof.  Becker's  work  is  on  the  point  of  being 
published — work,  however,  that  was  done  at  Edinburgh  and  will 
appi'ar  in  the  Edinburgh  publications.  He  has  observed  a  small 
star  6'  from  the  Pole  for  a  number  of  years  in  all  hour-angles, 
which  should  provide  some  material  for  discussion  of  a  novel  kind, 
and  is  still  continuing  these  observations,  though  this  is  only  one 
of  several  pieces  of  work. 

Bei5G  away  from  references,  I  cannot  recall  exactly  what  was 
said  on  the  subject  to  which  the  following  letter  refers ;  but  I 
remember  that  at  the  time  it  seemed  quite  possible  that  the 
writer  had  been  the  first  to  see  the  great  comet  of  last  spring,  and 
regret  was  expressed  that  he  had  not  been  a  little  more  precise  in 
his  information,  so  that  the  credit  might  be  assigned  to  him  if 
really  due.  The  following  letter  makes  it  abundantly  clear  how 
impossible  it  was  to  be  precise,  and,  moreover,  gives  such  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  surroundings  that  I  can  scarcely  regret  a  mis  judg- 
ment which  has  elicited  so  interesting  a  reply : — 

Orange  Biver  Station, 
South  Africa: 
1 90 1  Aug.  12. 
Dbar  Sir,— 

I  have  fieen  my  note  on  the  great  comet  1901  in  the  July  number  of 
the  Cjhter\xdory  \  also  Mr.  Buys  has  forwarded  your  letter  on  the  subject.  I 
must  disclaim  being  the  diarovertr  of  the  comet,  as  it  was  certainly  April  24 
before  I  saw  it,  and  I  only  looked  for  it  because  a  patrol  of  Boers  came  and 
told  me  they  had  seen  it  the  day  before.  I  quite  appreciate  your  saying  that 
I  should  be  "  more  precise  and  early  in  my  information/'  but  when  you  hear 
tlie  circumstances  under  which  I  was  ofuservtHg  at  the  time  you  wUl  say  I 
didn't  do  so  badly.  Our  watches  and  instruments  had  b*»en  packed  up  and  buried 
since  October  1900,  as  we  were  surrounded  by  Boers  and  supposed  to  be  cut  off 
from  any  outside  communication.  I  was  always  at  wore  about  the  farm, 
sowing,  ploughing,  driving  the  irrigation  machinery,  or  herding  stock,  so  tliat 
I  began  to  have  a  very  hazy  idea  as  to  what  the  actual  date  was.  When  I 
pfist^  that  letter  to  Mr.  Boys  I  had  to  watch  the  Boers  safe  off  the  farm, 
saddle  up  at  night,  swiai  the  Orange  River  (200  yards  of  water  running  4  knots), 
and  ride  20  miles  to  Orange  River  Station.  It  was  there  at  the  post  office 
that  I  discovered  it  was  the  27th  April,  and  it  was  3  days  before  tiiis  that  I 
saw  the  comet  first 
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It  was  fiinnj  with  what  a  solemn  faoe  the  Boers  reported  the  oomet  to  me, 
as  though  ttiey  meant  the  oomet  had  come  without  orders — ^that  I  waa 
supposed  to  understand  such  things  and  they  would  hold  me  responsibto  for 
its  good  behaviour !  Yours  very  sincerely, 

T.  B.  Pakuxsoit. 


TuKEE  or  four  months  ago  1  gave  in  these  Notes  the  original 
story  about  Sydney  Smith  and  the  North  Pole,  as  it  is  sometimes 
of  interest  to  recur  to  the  original  of  a  story  which  is  often 
repeated  and  is  apt  to  be  modiiied  in  the  repetition.  The  story  is 
apparently  new  in  Germany  and  is  recounted  with  great  gusto  by 
a  German  contemporary,  who  incidentally  gives  a  striking  example 
of  the  way  in  which  modifications  are  introduced.  The  name 
Sydney  Smith  was  unfamiliar — erf/o  it  must  be  a  disguise  for  some 
better  knouTi  name.  The  story  being  in  an  astronomical  magazine 
it  should  be  an  astronomer  of  note.  Smith,  Smith  !  what  name  is 
there  of  an  astronomer  like  that  ?  Why  Smyth,  of  course — 
Admiral  Smyth,  who  compiled  the  *  Celestial  Cycle '  I  And  so  oar 
contemporary,  to  simplify  matters,  relates  the  story  of  Admiral 
Smyth,  whom  he  calls  indifferently  Admiral  Smyth  or  Admiral 
Sydney  vSmith.  It  may  be  added  that  another  paragraph,  from 
the  pen  of  G.  B.  S.,  is  also  reproduced  with  apparent  appreciation ; 
but  the  subtlety  of  G.  B.  S.'s  humour  has  led  to  a  terrible  mis- 
apprehension ;  he  is  briefly  designated  **  Einen  andem  Narren, 
Namens  Suaw  *' !! 


Thk  Perseid  meteor  shower  has  this  year  yielded  some  surprising 
observations,  which  conclusively  prove  either  abnormal  features 
in  the  meteors  or  some  anomalous  traits  in  the  observers.  In  the 
EiufUsh  Mechanic  we  have  had  described  a  new  kind  of  meteors, 
nebulous  bodies  whicii  return  along  the  paths  of  previous  meteors. 
"  A  swift  Perseid  would  dart  along,  and  then  shortly  afterwards 
a  nebulous  body  would  travel  in  the  reversed  direction  along  the 
path,  as  though  the  luminous  residue  from  the  exhausted  meteor 
returned  to  the  radiant,"  One  would  be  reminded  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  r(.>sidual  stick  from  an  exhausted  rocket  returns  to 
the  earth  if  only  the  stick  were  nebulous  and  luminous,  wliich  it 
conspicuously  is  not.  The  same  observer  also  saw  meteor  showers 
from  points  in  the  sky  corresponding  to  the  Nova;  of  1572 
(Cassiopeiaj),  1876  (Cygni),and  1892  (Aurigae),  but  no  confirmatory 
observations  elsewhere  are  forthcoming.  Another  observer  bad 
the  good  fortune  to  see  149  first-class  fireballs  on  August  13 
between  10"  30'"  and  13**  30°*;  and  notes  as  an  important  fact 
that  their  motion  was  not  away  from,  but  towards  Perseus.  He 
admits  a  difllculty  in  noting  their  directions  accurately  o\iing  to 
their  great  velocities ;  but  for  position-angles  to  be  uuccirtain  by 
180°  is  a  brge  order,  almost^  as  large  as  the  149  first-clasa 
fireballs. 
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The  Mc Clean  Gift  to  the  Cape  Observatory. 

05  Thursday,  September  26,  His  Excellenry  the  Hon.  Sir  Hely 
Hutchinson,  in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  company  to  the 
number  of  fifty  or  sixty,  unveiled  the  Inscription  Stone  of  the 
new  Telescope  of  the  Cape  Observatory.  The  following  account 
of  the  proceedings,  slightly  abbreviated,  is  from  the  Cajte  Argui 
of  1901,  October  2  : — 

Sir  David  Gill.  May  it  Please  Your  Excellency,— The 
ceremony  which  I  am  about  to  ask  Tour  Excellency  to  pei'form  is 
one  regarding  which  some  explanation  seems  to  be  necessary. 
We  all  understand  the  significance  of  the  laying  of  a  foundation 
stone  or  the  formal  opening  of  a  new  building,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  function  of  to-day  represents*  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Your  Excellency  will  therefore  perhaps  permit  me  to 
enter  into  a  short  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  this  great 
telescope  and  of  the  observatory  under  the  dome  of  which  we  are 
now  a«5embl*  d.  If  in  so  doing  I  appear  at  first  somewhat  dis- 
cursive, I  trust  to  be  forgiven  on  account  of  the  interest  of  the 
subject  and  of  the  occasion.  Until  about  40  years  ago  the  science 
of  astronomy  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  the  positions  of  celestial 
objects.  It  occupied  itself  with  the  observation  of  their  apparent 
places  in  the  sky,  tracing  tiie  origin  of  their  ifiotions,  and  finally 
computing  and  predicting  tiiese  motions  for  all  past  and  future 
time.  It  luis  measured  not  only  the  dimensions  and  determined 
the  elements  of  our  planetary  syntem,  but  it  h<is  also  made  no 
small  progress  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
Sidereal  System  and  of  the  amount  and  direction  of  our  Sun's 
motion  through  space.  It  has  catalogtied  the  stars  to  a  high 
order  of  magnitude, and  determined  many  facts  as  to  their  distribu- 
tion in  Bpat^'e.  There  is  no  subject  to  which  higher  genius  has 
applied  itself  than  that  of  unravelling  the  celestial  motions  and 
the  laws  which  govern  them.  Thus  the  old  astronomy,  from  the 
difficulties  of  her  task,  the  beauty  and  precision  of  her  methods, 
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and  the  proved  accuracy  of  her  predictions,  has  earned  for  herself 
the  acknowledged  position  of  queen  of  the  sciences.  But  her  task 
is  by  no  means  ended,  for  the  so-called  old  astronomy  still 
provides,  and  for  ever  will  provide,  a  boundless  field  for  research 
and  for  exercise  of  the  highest  efforts  of  the  human  intellect. 
Sixty  years  ago  no  one  believed  it  possible  that  astronomy  could 
embrace  the  study  of  the  constitution  as  well  as  the  motions  of 
celestial  objects.  It  is  true  that  the  speculations  of  Laplace 
seemed  so  well  based,  and  to  fit  so  well  with  known  facts  and 
scientific  possibilities,  as  to  afford  the  belief  that  the  Sun  and 
planets  had  been  evolved  from  common  primordial  matter.  But 
Laplace's  views  could  only  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  hypothesis  ; 
they  were  not  capable  of  that  proof  which  is  necessary  to  raise 
speculation,  however  plausible,  to  the  level  of  scientific  truth. 
Comte,  in  his  *  Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive,'  expressed  the 
opinion  of  his  time  thus : — **  We  may  speculate  with  some  hope  of 
success  on  the  formation  of  the  Solar  System  of  which  we  form  a 
part,  for  it  presents  to  us  numerous  perfectly  well-known  phe- 
nomena, susceptible  perhaps  of  giving  proof  of  its  true  immediate 
orifi;in.  But  what,  on  the  other  hand,  could  possibly  form  a 
rational  basis  for  our  conjectures  on  the  formation  of  other  suns  ? 
How  confirm  or  disprove  by  the  evidence  of  phenomena  any  coemo- 
gonical  hypothesis  when  no  phenomena  of  such  a  kind  are  known, 
nor,  doubtless,  are  even  knowable  ?  "  In  other  words,  the  philo- 
sophic dictum  of  sixty  years  ago  was  that  the  chemical  constitution 
of  other  systems  than  our  own  is  a  subject  which,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  must  be  regarded  as  unknowable.  But  the  discovery  of 
the  lines  in  the  Solar  Spectrum  by  Fraunhofer,  the  interpretation 
of  the  meaning  of  these  b'nes  by  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen,  and  the 
application  of  the  spectroscope  to  other  celestial  objects  has  upset 
that  philosophic  conception  of  the  unknowable,  and  given  to  us 
the  new  astronomy.  This  new  astronomy  does  not  d^  so  much 
with  the  position  as  with  the  constitution  of  celestial  objects.  Its 
aim  is  not  so  much  to  answer  the  question  where  is  such  a  star, 
but  what  it  is,  what  can  we  find  out  about  its  chemical  constita- 
tion,  and  the  chemical  history  of  its  development  ? 

But  with  all  this  distinctive  difference  between  the  new  and  the 
old  astronomy  it  is  impossible  to  divorce  the  one  from  the  other. 
There  is  perhaps  no  finer  illustration  of  the  co-relation  of  the 
physical  sciences  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  outcome  of  this  new 
development  of  astronomy.  The  old  astronomy  required  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  optician,  the  mechanician,  the  engineer,  the 
observer,  and  the  mathematician  for  its  pursuit,  the  new  astronomy 
adds  those  of  the  physicist  and  the  chemist,  and  we  are  every  day 
finding  out  not  only  how  each  and  all  of  these  branches  of  science 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  astronomy  in  general,  but  also 
how  their  common  application  to  astronomy  has  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  those  separate  sciences.  I  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  dwell  briefiy  on  this  most  interesting  subject. 
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The  obsenratioDB  of  Sir  WiUiam  Huggins,  one  of  the  first  workers 
in  this  field,  showed  that  many  well-condensed  nebulsB,  as  well  as 
vast  patches  of  nebulous  light  in  the  sky  gave  only  bright  lines  in 
the  Bpectro6i«ope — lines  which  proved  that  such  nebulsB  were  not 
stars  at  all,  but  inchoate  masses  of  luminous  gas.  Evidence  upon 
evidence  has  accumulated  to  show  that  such  nebulas  consist  of  the 
matter  out  of  which  stars  (».«.,  suns)  have  been,  and  are  being, 
evolved.  The  different  types  of  star>spectra  form  such  a  complete 
and  gradual  sequence  (from  a  simple  spectrum  resembling  those  of 
nebidas,  onwards  through  types  of  gradually  increasing  complexity) 
as  to  suggest  that  we  have  before  us,  written  in  the  cryptograms 
of  these  spectra,  the  complete  story  of  the  evolution  of  suns  from 
the  inchoate  nebulse  onwards  to  the  most  active  sun  (like  our  own) 
and  then  downward  to  the  almost  heatless  and  invisible  ball.  The 
period  during  which  human  life — nay,  even  life  of  every  kind 
— has  existed  on  our  globe  is  probably  too  short  to  afford  observa- 
tional proof  of  such  a  cycle  of  changes  in  any  particular  vtar,  but 
the  fact  of  such  evolution,  with  the  evidence  before  us,  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  I  most  fully  believe  that  when  we  have  farther 
studied  the  modifications  of  terrestrial  spectra,  under  sufficiently 
varied  conditions  of  temperature,  pressure,  and  environmeut,  our 
certainty  of  the  fact  will  be  greatly  increased.  But  in  this  study 
we  must  also  have  regard  to  the  spectra  of  the  stars  themselves. 
The  stars  are  the  crucibles  of  the  Creator,  where  we  see  matter 
under  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure  and  environment 
the  variety  of  which  we  can  hardlv  hope  to  emulate  in  our  labora- 
tories, and  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  beside  which  the  scale  of  our 
greatest  experiment  is  less  than  that  of  the  drop  to  the  ocean.  I 
believe  we  must  look  to  the  new  astronomy  for  aid  in  the  solution 
of  many  great  chemical  problems. 

The  astronomer  of  the  new  school  has  to  thank  the  physicist 
and  the  chemiht  for  the  foundation  of  his  science,  but  the  time  is 
coming — we  almost  see  it  now — when  the  astronomer  will  repay 
the  debt  by  wide-renching  contributions  to  the  very  fundament  a  of 
chemical  science.  Thirty  years  ago  there  was  first  observed,  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  Sun's  chromosphere,  a  very  remarkable  bright 
yellow  line,  near  the  position  of  the  ^ell-known  D  lines  of  sodium. 
So  distinctive  was  this  line,  and  so  certainly  not  due  to  any  known 
terrestrial  substance,  that  it  was  called  the  helium  line.  In  1894 
Lord  Eayleigb,  who  was  engaged  in  determining  the  densities  of 
the  principal  gases,  found  what  was  then  to  him  an  inexplicable 
difference  between  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  nitrogen  prepared 
from  atmospheric  air  and  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  nitro- 
gen prepared  from  ammonia  or  by  other  chemical  means.  Bepeated 
experiment  showed  that  the  weight  of  the  constant  volume  of 
atmospheric  nitrogen  was  about  1*200  greater  than  that  of  the 
chemically  prepared  gas.  After  exhausting  all  means  of  testing 
the  purity  of  the  chemically  prepared  nitrogen,  Lord  Kayleigh  and 
Professor  Bamsay,  in  January  1895,  finally  traced  the  cause  of 
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their  perplexity  to  a  hitherto  unknown  gas  present  in  our  atmo- 
sphere which  thej  named  Argon.  Here  was  a  great  chemical 
discovery  due  to  the  co-operation  of  the  physicist  and  the  chemist. 
On  the  publication  of  this  paper  Mr.  Meirs,  of  the  Britisli 
Museum,  directed  Eamsay*s  attention  to  a  paper  by  Hillebrand, 
in  which  the  author  had  found  that  the  mineral  uranite  contained 
ritrogen  ;  and  Eamsay  naturally  was  desirous  of  examining  every 
source  of  nitrogen.  Accordingly  he  boiled  clevite — a  uranit-e  of 
lead  containing  rare  earths — with  weak  sulphuric  acid,  and  after 
collecting  the  e\  olved  gas  he  found  that  it«  spectrum  gave  not  only 
the  now  known  argon  lines  but  also  new  lines,  one  of  which,  to 
Bam  say's  intense  surprise  and  delight,  absolutely  coincided  with 
the  helium  line,  which  had  been  known  for  twenty-six  years  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  solar  chromosphere.  Of  course,  as  soon  as 
helium  was  prepared  its  spectrum  was  thoroughly  studied,  and 
then  Lockyer  and  McClean  were  quick  to  show  t-liat  many  of  the 
lines,  which  occurred  in  the  spectra  of  a  large  class  of  stars,  were 
due  to  this  same  helium.  Here  was  another  chemical  discovery  in 
which  the  astronomer  and  the  chemist  were  mutually  helpful — a 
discover}'  also  that  is  yet  destined  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
evolution  of  stars. 

One  more  illustration  and  I  am  done.  The  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  light  has  compelled  the  conviction  that  light;  is  the 
result  of  vibrations  or  waves  in  ether,  as  sound  is  the  result  of 
vibrations  in  air,  and  that  juMt  as  slow  and  rapid  vibrations  of  air 
produce  respectively  low  and  high  pitched  notes,  so  do  slow  and 
rapid  vibrations  of  ether  produce  red  and  yellow  or  blue  and  violet 
light  respectively.  Doppler  pointed  out  in  1841  the  possibility  of 
determining  the  velocity  of  approach  or  recession  of  the  star, 
provided  that  the  velocity  of  the  star's  motion  has  a  measurable 
relation  to  the  velocity  of  light ;  but  it  ^as  not  until  Huggins  had 
begun  stellar  spectroscopy  that  about  1865  his  attention  waa 
directed  by  Clerk  Maxwell  to  this  possibility  of  the  new  astronomy, 
and  that  in  1866  he  made  the  first  attempts  to  determine  motions 
in  the  line  of  sight.  Such  a  task  was,  of  course,  impossible  until 
the  lines  of  the  star-spectra  had  been  identified  with  those  of 
known  terrestrial  substances,  just  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  an 
observer  to  determine  the  velocity  of  a  railway  train  at  any 
moment  by  means  of  the  note  of  the  whistle  that  reached  his  ear, 
unless  the  observer  also  had  a  tuning-fork  emitting  the  same  note 
as  the  whistle  of  the  engine  when  at  rest,  fiut  Huggins  had 
already  identified  many  star-lines  with  those  of  terrestrial  spectra, 
and,  so  far,  was  in  a  position  to  attempt  the  task.  He  showed  in 
1 866  that  such  work  was  possible,  but  it  required  the  application 
of  photography  (first  used  for  this  purpose  by  Vogel)  and  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  theory  of  the  spectroscope,  and  the  greatest 
refinement  in  its  construction  and  its  use,  to  give  the  new  engine  of 
research  the  requisite  reliability.  These  preliminary  difficulties 
are  now  overcome,  and  daily  results  of  the  greatest  importance 
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are  being  added  to  our  storehouse  o£  knowleJge.  It  would  occupy 
too  long  were  I  to  enter  on  the  numerous  problems  to  which  this 
branch  of  the  new  astronomy  is  applicable,  but  it  will  be  evident 
bow  great  an  advantage  to  antronomy  must  be  this  new  power  to 
determine  not,  as  formerly,  only  angular  velocity  to  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  sight,  but  the  actual  linear  velocity  of  motion  in 
the  line  of  sight  itself.  These  examples,  which  I  fear  I  have 
quoted  at  too  great  length,  enable  me  to  explain  in  a  few  words 
the  full  significance  of  the  ceremony  which  we  have  assembled  to- 
day to  witness.  Until  the  year  1894  th»*re  existed,  neither  at  the 
Cape  nor  in  any  Observatory  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  any 
adequate  equipment  for  pursuit  of  the  new  astronomy,  nor  was 
there  apparently  much  hope  of  the  need  being  supplied.  For 
forty  years  the  new  astronomy  had  been  vigorously  prosecuted  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  the  first  great  harvest  of  results 
obtainable  with  moderate  means  had  been  reaped,  and  great  estab- 
lishments were  founded  for  research  in  the  new  fields  of  work.  It 
thus  became  obvious  that  if  anything  was  to  be  done  to  equalize 
the  possibilities  ol  research  in  these  new  fields  in  both  hemispheres, 
no  small  outlay  would  be  required. 

On  my  appointment  as  H.M.  Astronomer  in  1879,  ^r*  Newall, 
who  then  possessed  the  largest  telescope  in  England,  offered  the 
loan  of  it  to  prosecute  research  in  the  new  astronomy  at  the  Cape, 
but  it  was  considered  by  the  authorities  at  home  that  the  cost  of 
it«  transport  and  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  and  dome 
could  not  bo  entertained  unless  the  telescope  mi^ht  remain 
permanently  the  property  of  the  Observatory.  Mr.  Newall  had 
good  reason  for  limiting  his  offer  to  loan ;  for  his  son,  then  a 
young  man,  gave  promise  of  scientific  tastes,  is  now  using  that 
instrument  at  Cambridge,  and  obtaining  with  it  some  of  the  most 
refined  spectroscopic  results  that  have  yet  been  secured  in  England. 
The  busy  years  rolled  on,  and  I  had  almost  resigned  myself  to  the 
idea  that,  during  the  period  of  my  directorate  at  least,  the  Boyal 
Observatory  at  the  Cape  must  limit  itself  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
old  astronomy,  for  which  purpose  it  was  well  equipped.  But  in 
1 894  arrived  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frank  McClean,  ofFenngto  present, 
for  the  use  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  preferably  to  the 
Cape,  a  telescope  and  observatory,  the  specification  for  which 
corresponds  w  th  the  instrument  now  before  us,  and  the  building 
in  which  we  are  now  assembled.  Mr.  McClean  further  stated 
that  the  optical  part  of  the  instrument  had  been  for  some  time 
under  construction  by  Sir  Howard  Grubb,  of  Dublin,  and  the 
whole  would  probably  be  completed  before  the  end  of  1896.  The 
new  instrument  wai  also  to  be  fitted  with  object-glass,  prism - 
spectroscopes,  ^.,  so  that,  upon  the  completion  of  all,  the  Cape 
Observatory  might  en^er  on  the  pursuit  of  the  new  astronomy  with 
every  advantage  possible  in  the  way  of  equipment.  Here  was 
indeed  a  revival  of  hopes  almost  dead,  of  ambitions  almost 
abandoned.     The  valuf^of  the  gift  was,  if  possible,  enhanced  by 
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the  fact  that  Mr.  McClean  is  himself  a  distinguished  worker  in 
Astrophysics.  We  had  seen  his  splendid  photographs  of  terres- 
trial spectra,  we  knew  something,  but  not  all,  of  the  great  work 
on  which  he  was  then  engaged,  viz.,  of  obtaining  incomparable 
spectra  of  all  the  stars  to  the  si  order  of  magnitude,  and  we  felt  that 
his  eift «  as  due  solely  to  a  clear  and  well  founded  perception  of  the 
needs  of  science,  and  of  an  earnest  and  helpfid  desire  to  fulfil  them. 
The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  accepteil,  with  warm 
appreciation  of  Mr.  McClean's  generosity,  the  offer  of  this  splendid 
instrument,  and  expressed  the  view  that  its  possession  would 
greatly  increase  the  utility  of  the  Cape  Observatory,  and  might  be 
expected  to  result  in  considerable  advancement  to  science.  The 
year  1896  saw  the  observatory  building  ready  for  reception  of  the 
telescope  and  the  dome  erected.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  McClean 
visited  the  Cape,  attached  his  object-glass  prisms  to  our  photo- 
graphic telescope,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  complete  that  remaining 
portion  of  his  spectroscopic  survey  of  the  whole  heavens  which 
could  not  be  completed  from  his  own  observatory  in  Kent.  His 
work  at  the  Cape  was  also  memorable  by  his  discovery  of  the 
existence  of  oxygen  in  the  spectra  of  a  certain  class  of  stars,  and 
for  this  discovery  and  his  spectroscopic  labours  generally,  he  was 
awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society  of 
London  in  1899.  With  the  fullest  expectation  that  the  instru- 
ment would  be  erected  during  1897  Mr.  McClean  had  ordered  the 
inscription  stone  which  Your  Excellency  is  about  to  uncover  to  be 
cut.  There  have  been  disappointing  delays,  but  it  it  will  be  found 
that  the  stone  bears  the  inscription  ^  The  Victoria  Telescope,"  and 
the  date  1897,  the  year  when  the  donor  intended  that  the  telescope 
should  be  completed  and  this  ceremony  j)erformed.  It  is  named 
the  Victoria  Telescope  in  honour  of  the  great  and  good  Queen 
whose  jubilee  it  was  intended  to  celebrate,  and  to  whose  beloved 
memory  only  it  must  now  stand.  I  venture  to  hope  that  it  will 
long  stand  to  honour  that  memory  and  to  fulfil,  by  useful  work, 
the  noble  intentions  of  its  large-minded  donor. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor,  in  a  happy  little  speech,  said  that 
he  did  not  think  that  Sir  David  Gill  need  have  offered  any  apology 
for  the  length  of  his  address,  for  he  was  sure  they  had  all  found 
it  a  most  interesting  one.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  whole  company  then  proceeded  to  the  outside  of  the 
building,  where  His  Excellency  removed  the  Union  Jack  which 
covered  the  inscription  stone.  The  inscription  was  simply  as 
follows : — 

1897  :    THE  TICTOBIA  TELESCOPE. 
THE  OUT  OF  FBAKK   MoCLEAN, 

OF  BirSTHALL,  KENT. 
DATID  OILL,  H.M.  A8TB0K0MBB. 

While  assembled  round   the  stone  the  gathering  was  twice 
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photofi^phed  by  the  photographer  to  the  Observatory.  Sir  David 
Gill  then  called  for  three  cheers,  first  for  the  donor  of  the  tele- 
scope, Mr.  McClean,  and  then  for  His  Excellency  the  Governor, 
both  of  which  were  given  with  cordial  goodwill.  The  guests  were 
then  invited  to  partake  of  refreshments,  under  Sir  David  Gill's 
roof,  and  the  proceedings  terminated: 


On  the  CluMtering  of  Gravitational  Matter  in  any 
Part  of  the  Universe. 

Ik  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science  Section  of  the  British 
Association,  Lord  Kelvin  delivered  the  following  discourse  on 
''  The  Absolute  Amount  of  Gravitational  Matter  in  any  large 
Volume  of  Interstellar  Space." 

According  to  the  usual  ideas  of  universal  gravitation,  gravita- 
tional matter  would  be  all  matter,  nor  is  there  any  matter 
which  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  I  think  I 
may  say  with  absolute  decision  that  there  is.  We  are  all 
convinced,  with  our  President,  that  ether  is  matter,  but  we  are 
forced  to  say  that  the  properties  of  molar  matter  are  not  to  be 
looked  for  io  ether  as  generally  known  to  us  by  action  resulting 
from  force  between  atoms  and  matter,  ether  and  ether,  and  atoms 
of  matter  and  ether.  Here  I  am  illogical,  said  Lord  Kelvin,  when 
I  say  *'  between  matter  and  ether,"  as  if  ether  were  not  n^atter. 
It  is  to  avoid  an  illotpca)  phraseology  that  I  use  the  title  '^  gravita- 
tional matter."  Many  years  ago  I  gave  strong  reason  to  feel 
certain  that  ether  was  outside  the  law  of  gravitation.  We  need 
not  absolutely  exclude,  as  an  idea,  the  possibility  of  there  being  a 
portion  of  space  occupied  by  ether  beyond  which  there  is  absolute 
vacuum — no  ether  and  no  matter.  It  must  be  admitted  that  that 
is  something  that  one  could  think  of;  but  I  do  not  believe  any 
living  scientific  man  considered  it  in  the  slightest  degree  probable 
that  there  was  space  surrounding  our  universe  beyond  which  there 
iji  no  ether  and  no  matter.  WeU,  if  ether  went  through  all  space, 
then  it  is  certain  that  ether  cannot  be  subject  to  the  law  of  mutual 
gravitation  between  its  parts,  because  if  it  were  subject  to  mutual 
attraction  between  its  parts  its  equilibrium  would  be  unstable, 
unless  it  were  infinitely  incompressible.  But  here  again  I  am 
reminded  of  the  critical  character  of  the  ground  on  which  we  stand 
in  speaking  of  or  giving  very  definite  propositions  beyond  what 
we  see  or  feel  by  experiment.  1  am  afraid  I  must  here  express  a 
view  different  from  that  which  Prof.  Biicker  announced  in  his 
address,  when  he  said  that  continuity  of  matter  imph'ed  absolute 
resistance  to  condensation.  We  have  no  right  to  bar  condensation 
as  a  property  of  ether.  While  admitting  ether  not  to  have  aj[iy 
atomic  structure,  it  is  .postulated  as  a  material  which  performed 
functions  of   which   we  know  something,  and  which   may  h9^ 
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properties  allowing  it  to  perform  other  fiinefious  ot"  which  we  are 
not  jet  cognizant.  If  we  consider  ether  to  be  matter,  we  postulate 
that  it  has  rigidity  enough  for  the  vibration  of  light,  but  we  have 
no  right  to  aay  that  it  is  absolutely  incompressible.  We  must 
admit  that  sufficiently  great  pressure  all  round  could  condense  the 
ether  in  a  given  space,  allowing  the  ether  in  surrounding  space  to 
come  in  towards  the  ideal  shrinking  surface.  When  I  say  that 
ether  may  be  outside  the  law  of  gravitation,  I  assume  that  it  is 
not  infinitely  incompressible.  I  admit  that  if  it  were  infinitely 
incompressible,  then  it  may  be  subject  to  the  law  of  gravitation 
between  its  parts  ;  but  to  my  mind  it  seems  infinitely  improbable 
that  ether  is  infinitely  incompressible,  and  it  appears  more  consistent 
vsith  the  analogies  of  the  known  properties  of  molar  matter, 
which  should  be  their  guides,  to  suppose  that  ether  has  not  the 
quality  of  exerting  an  infinitely  greater  force  against  compressing 
action  of  gravitation.  Hence  if  we  assume  that  it  extends  through 
all  space,  ether  must  be  outside  the  law  of  gravitation,  that  is  to 
say,  truly  imponderable.  I  remember,  continued  his  Lordship,  the 
contempt  and  self-complacent  compassion  with  which  sixty  years 
ago  most  of  the  teachers  of  that  time — and  I  myself,  I  am  afraid — 
looked  upon  the  ideas  of  the  elderly  people  who  went  before  them, 
who  spoke  of  '*  the  imponderables."  I  fear  that  in  this,  as  in  a 
great  many  other  things  in  science,  we  have  to  hark  back  to  the 
dark  ages  of  fifty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  we  must 
admit  there  is  something  which  we  cannot  refuse  to  call  matter, 
hut  which  is  not  subject  to  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation. 
That  the  Sun,  stars,  planets,  and  meteoric  stones  are  tdl  of  them 
ponderable  matter  is  true,  but  the  title  of  my  paper  implies  that 
there  is  something  else.  Ether  is  not  any  part  of  the  subject  of 
this  paper;  what  I  am  dealing  with  is  gravitational  matter, 
ponderable  matter.  Ether  we  relegate  not  to  a  limbo  of  impon* 
derables,  but  to  distinct  species  of  matter  which  has  inertia,  rigidity, 
elasticity,  compressibility,  but  not  heaviness.  In  a  paper  I  have 
already  published  I  have  given  strong  reasons  for  limiting  to  a 
definite  amount  the  quantity  of  matter  in  space  known  to  astro* 
noroers.  I  can  scarcely  avoid  using  the  word  "  universe,'*  but  I 
mean  our  universe,  which  may  be  a  very  small  affair  after  all, 
occupying  a  very  small  portion  of  all  the  space  in  which  there  is 
ponderable  matter. 

Supposing  a  sphere  of  radius  3*09.10*^  kilometres  (being  the 
distance  at  which  a  star  must  be  to  have  parallax  o"'ooi)  to  have 
within  it,  uniformly  distributed  through  it,  a  quantity  of  matter 
equal  to  one  thousand  million  times  the  Sun's  mass,  the  velocity 
acquired  by  a  body  placed  originally  at  rest  at  the  sur&ce  would, 
in  five  million  years,  be  about  20  kilometres  per  second,  and  in 
twenty-five  million  years  would  be  108  kilometres  per  second  (if 
the  acceleration  remained  sensibly  constant  for  so  long  a  time). 
Henoe  if  the  thousand  miUion  suns  hfid  been  at  i^st  twenty- 
five  million   years   ago,    uniformly    distributed  thrcughont   the 
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supposed  sphere,  many  of  them  would  now  have  velocities  of 
twenty  or  thirty  kilometres  per  second,  while  some  would  have  less 
and  some  prohahly  greater  velocities  than  io8  kilometres  per 
second ;  or,  if  they  had  been  given  at  rest  thousands  of  million  years 
ago  so  distributed  that  now  they  were  equally  spaced  through- 
out the  supposed  sphere,  their  mean  velocity  would  now  be  about 
50  kilometres  per  second  (Phil,  i/a«r.,  August  1901,  pp.  169,  170). 
This  is  not  unlike  the  measured  velocities  of  stars,  and  hence  it 
seems  probable  that  there  might  be  as  much  matter  as  one  thousand 
milhon  suns  within  the  distance  3*09.  io»^  kilometres.  The  same 
reasoning  shows  that  ten  thousand  million  suns  in  the  same  sphere 
would  produce  velocities  far  greater  than  the  known  star  velocities, 
and  hence  there  is  probably  much  less  than  ten  thousand  million 
times  the  Sun's  mass  in  the  sphere  considered.  A  general  theorem 
discovered  by  Green  seventy-three  years  ago  regarding  force  at  a 
surface  of  any  shape,  due  to  matter  (gravitational,  or  ideal  electric, 
or  ideal  magnetic)  acting  according  to  the  Newtonian  law  of  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance,  shows  that  a  non-uniform  distri- 
bution of  the  same  total  quantity  of  matter  would  give  greater 
velocities  than  would  the  uniform  distribution.  Hence  we  cannot, 
by  any  non-uniform  distribution  of  matter  within  the  supposed 
sphere  of  3*09. 10"*  kilometres  radius,  escape  from  the  conclusion 
limiting  the  total  amount  of  the  ranttcr  within  it  to  something 
like  one  tliousand  million  times  the  8un*s  mass. 

Lord  Kelvin  then  went  on  to  compare  the  sunlight  with  the 
light  from  the  thousand  million  stars,  each  being  supposed  to  be 
of  the  same  size  and  bright ne^fts  as  our  Sun ;  and  stated  that  the 
ratio  of  the  apparent  brightness  of  the  sun-lit  sky  to  the  brightness 
of  our  Sun's  disc  would  be  3-87. 10- '^  This  ratio  (/%iZ.  Matf,, 
August  1 90 1,  p.  175)  varies  directly  with  the  radius  of  the 
containing  sphere,  the  number  of  equal  globes  per  equal  volume 
being  supposed  constant;  and  hence  to  make  the  sum  of  the 
apparent  area  of  discs  3*87  per  cent,  of  the  whole  sky,  the  radios 
must  be  3*09.10*7  kilometres.  With  this  radius  light  would  take 
3|.io'4  years  to  travel  from  the  outlying  stars  •to  the  centre. 
Irrefragable  dynamics  proves  that  the  life  of  our  Sun  as  a  luminary 
is  probably  between  50  and  100  million  years;  but  to  be  liberal, 
suppose  each  of  our  stars  to  have  a  life  of  100  million  years  as  a 
luminary,  and  it  is  found  that  the  time  taken  by  light  to  tmvcl 
from  the  outlying  stars  to  the  centre  of  the  sphere  is  three  and  a 
quarter  million  times  the  life  of  a  star.  Hence  it  follows  that  to 
make  the  whole  sky  aglow  with  the  light  of  all  the  stars  at  the 
same  time  the  commencements  of  the  stars  must  be  timed  earlier 
and  earlier  for  the  more  and  more  distant  ones,  so  that  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  the  light  of  every  one  of  them  at  the  Earth  may 
fall  within  the  durations  of  the  lights  of  all  the  others  at  the 
Earth.  His  supposition  as  to  uniform  density  is  quite  arbitrary; 
but  nevertheless  he  thought  it  highly  improbable  that  there  oouJd 
be  enou;rh  stars  (bright  or  dark)  to  make  a  total  of  star-disc-area 
more  than  ro-"  or  10-"  of  the  whole  sky. 
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To  help  to  understand  the  density  of  the  supposed  distribution 
of  I  GOO  milliou  suns  in  a  sphere  of  3*09.10'^  kilometres  radius, 
imagine  them  arranged  exactly  in  cubic  order,  and  the  volume 
pt^r  sun  is  found  to  be  123*5.1019  cubic  kilometres,  and  the 
distance  from  one  star  to  any  one  of  its  six  nearest  neighbours 
>%'ould  be  4*98. 1 oH  kilometres.  The  sun  seen  at  this  distance 
would  probably  be  seen  as  a  star  of  between  the  first  and  second 
magnitude ;  but  supposing  our  1000  million  suns  to  be  all  of  such 
brightness  as  to  be  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  at  distance  corre- 
sponding to  -parallax  i"*o,  the  brightness  at  distance  3*09. io>^ 
kilometres  would  be  one  one-millionth  of  this ;  and  the  most 
distant  of  our  stars  would  be  seen  through  powerful  telescopes  as 
stars  of  the  sixteenth  magnitude.  Newcomb  estimated  from  30  to 
50  million  as  the  number  of  stars  visible  in  modern  telescopes. 
Young  estimated  at  100  million  the  number  visible  through  the 
Lick  telescope.  This  larger  estimate  is  only  one-tenth  of  our 
assumed  thousand  million  masses  equal  to  the  sun,  of  which, 
however,  nine  hundred  million  might  be  either  non-luminous,  or, 
though  luminous,  too  distant  to  be  seen  by  us  at  their  actual 
distances  from  the  Earth.  Remark  also  that  it  is  only  for  facility 
of  counting  that  we  have  reckoned  our  universe  as  a  thousand 
million  suns  ;  and  that  the  meaning  of  our  reckoning  is  that  the 
total  amount  of  matter  within  a  sphere  of  3*09.101^  kilometres 
radius  is  a  thousand  million  times  the  Sun's  mass.  The  Sun's 
mass  is  1*99.10^7  metric  tons,  or  1*99' ion  grammes.  Hence  our 
reckoning  of  our  supposed  spherical  universe  is  that  the  ponderable 
part  of  it  amounts  to  1*99.104^  grammes,  or  that  its  average  density 
is  I '6 1. 1 o"*'  of  the  density  of  water. 

Lord  Kelvin  returned  to  the  question  of  sum  of  apparent  areas, 
the  ratio  of  which  to  47,  the  total  apparent  area  of  the  sky  viewed 
in  all  directions,  is  given  by  the  formula  (PAi7.  Mag,,  August  1901, 

p.  i75)as=>— f-);   provided  its  amount  is  so  small  a  fraction 

of  unity  that  its  diminution  by  eclipses,  total  or  partial,  may  be 
neglected.  In 'this  formula,  N  is  a  number  of  globes  of  radius  a 
uniformly  distributed  within  a  spherical  surface  of  radius  r.  For 
the  same  quantity  of  matter  in  N'  globes  of  the  same  density, 
uniformly  distributed  through  the  same  sphere  of  radius  r,  we 

have    ^=('-V:    and   therefore    -  =  ^.      With    N  «  io9. 
N        \a  /  *  a        a  • 

r  =  3*09. io»6  kms. ;  and  a  (the  sun's  radius)  =■  7.10J  kms. ;  we 

bad  a  a=  3*87.io-»J,     Hence  a' =  7  kms.  gives  «' =  3'87.io-«  ; 

and  a"  =  I  cm.  gives  a"  «=  i/36'9.     Hence  if  the  whole  mass  of 

our  supposed  universe  were  reduced  to  globules  of  density  1*4 

(being  the  Sun's  mean  density),  and  of  2  cms.  diameter,  distributed 

uniformly  through  a  sphere  of  3*09.101^  kms.  radius,  an  eye  at  the 

centre  ik  this  sphere  would  lose  only  1/36*9  of  the  light  of  a 

luminary  outside  it!    The  smallness  of  tnis  loss  19  easily  nnder^ 

stood  when  we  consider  that  there  is  only  one  globule  d  2  cms. 
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diameter  per  360,000,000  cubic  kilometres  of  space  in  our  sup- 
posed universe  reduced  to  globules  of  2  cms.  diameter.  Contrast 
this  with  the  total  eclipse  of  the  Sun  hj  a  natural  cloud  of  water 
spherules,  or  by  the  cloud  of  siuoke  from  the  funnel  of  a 
steamer. 

Let  now  all  the  matter  in  our  supposed  uniyerse  be  reduced  to 
atoms  (literally  brought  back  to  its  probable  earliest  condition). 
Through  a  sphere  of  radius  r  let  atoms  be  distributed  uniformly 
in  respect  to  gravitational  quality.  It  is  to  be  understood  that 
the  condition  ''  uniformly  **  is  fulfilled  if  equivoluminal  globular  or 
cubic  portions,  small  in  comparison  with  the  whole  sphere,  but 
large  enough  to  contain  large  numbers  of  the  atoms,  contain  equal 
total  masses,  reckoned  gravitation  ally,  whether  the  atoms  them- 
selves are  of  equal  or  unequal  masses,  or  of  similar  or  dissimilar 
chemical  qualities.  As  long  as  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  each 
atom  experiences  very  approximately  the  same  force  as  if  the 
whole  matter  were  infinitely  fine-grained,  that  is  to  say,  utterly 
homogeneous. 

Let  us  therefore  begin  with  a  uniform  sphere  of  matter  of 
density  p,  gravitational  reckoning,  with  no  mutual  forces  except 
gravitation  between  its  parts,  given  with  every  part  at  rest  at  the 
initial  instant;  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  subsequent 
motion.  Imagining  the  whole  divided  into  infinitely  thin  con- 
centric spherical  shells,  we  see  that  every  one  of  them  falls 
inwards,  as  if  attracted  by  the  whole  mass  within  it  collected  at 
the  centre.  Hence  our  problem  is  reduced  to  the  well-known 
student's  exercise  of  finding  the  rectilinear  motion  of  a  particle 
attracted  according  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  from  a 

fixed  point.     Let  Xo  be  the  initial  distance,  —^X(^  the  attracting 

mass,  V  and  x  the  velocity  and  distance  from  t  he  centre  at  time  t. 
The  solution  of  the  problem,  for  the  time  during  which  the 
particle  is  falling  towards  the  centre,  is 


and 


'  V4(j-^"^")=iv/8M' -  "(■ -^•)]' 

^  here   0  denotes  the  acute  angle  whose  sine  is  a  /  — .    This 

shows  that  the  time  of  falling  through  any  proportion  of  the 
initial  distance  is  the  same  whatever  be  the  initial  distance ;  and 
that  the  time  (which   we  shall  denote  by  T)  of   falling  to  the 

centre  is  i^\/  6 — •  Hence  in  our  problem  of  homogeneous 
gravitational   matter  given   at   rest   within   a   spherical    surface 
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and  left  to  fall  inwards,  the  augmenting  density  remains 
hoiiiogeueous ;  and  the  time  of  shrinkage  to  any  stated  pro- 
portion of  the  initial  radius  il  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the 
density. 

To  apply  this  result  to  the  supposed  spherical  universe  of  radius 
3*09. 1 o*^  kilometres,  and  mass  equal  to  a  thousand  million  times 
the  mass  of  our  Hun,  we  find  the  gravitational  attraction  on  a  body 
at  its  surface  gives  acceleration  of  I'jy.io-'J  kms.  per  second  per 

second.     This  therefore  is  the  value  of  — ^c»  with  one  second 

as  the  unit  of  time  and  one  kilometre  as  the  unit  of  distance ;  and 
we  find  T  =  52*8. 10' J  seconds  =  i6-8  million  years.  Thus  our 
formulas  become 


.ii/»=  r37.io-«U'o^J-  i\ 


giving 
and 


o      .,r         sfl/         sin20\"l 

whence,  when  sin  6  is  very  small, 

<=52-8.ionA  -1?!Y 

Let  now,  for  example,  a©  =  3*09. 10'*  kms.,  and  —  =  io7;  and 

therefore  sin  0  =  ft  =  3'i6.io~4;  whence  v  =  2gi,ooo  kms. 
per  second,  and  t  =  T— 7,080  seconds  =  T  —  2  hours  approxi- 
mately. 

By  these  results  it  is  most  interesting  to  knOw  that  our  suppo<^ 
sphere  of  perfectly  compressible  fluid,  beginning  at  rei»t  with 
density  1  61.10 -*J  of  that  of  water,  and  of  any  magnitude  large  or 
small,  and  left  unclogsed  by  ether  to  shrink  under  the  influence  of 
mutual  gravitation  of  its  parts,  would  take  nearly  seventeen 
million  years  to  reach  -0161  of  the  density  of  water,  and  about 
two  hours  longer  to  shrink  to  infinite  density  at  its  centre.  It  is 
interesting  also  to  know  that  if  the  initial  radius  is  3*09. io<^  kilo- 
metres the  inward  velocity  of  the  surface  is  291,000  kilometres 
ppr  second  at  the  instant  when  its  radius  is  3*09.109  and  it«  density 
•016 1  of  that  of  water.  If  now,  instead  of  an  ideal  compressible 
fluid,  we  go  back  to  atoms  of  ordinary  matter  of  all  kinds  as  the 
primitive  occupants  of  our  sphere  of  3-09.  io«^  kms.  radius,  all 
these  conclusions,  provided  all  the  velocities  are  less  than  the 
velocity  of  light,  would  still  hold :  notwithstanding  the  eth^r 
occupying  the  space  through  which  the  atoms  move.     This  would. 
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I  believe  *,  exercise  no  resistance  whatever  to  uniform  motion  of 
an  atom  through  it;  but  it  would  certainly  add  quasi  inertia 
to  the  intrinsic  Newtonian  inertia  of  the  atom  itself  moving 
through  ideal  space  void  of  ether ;  which^  according  to  the 
Newtonian  Jaw,  would  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
its  gravitational  qiutlity.  The  akdditional  quasi  inertia  must  be 
exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with  the  Newtonian  inertia,  as  is 
demonstrated  by  the  Newtonian  proofs,  including  that  founded  on 
Kepler's  laws  for  the  groups  of  atoms  constituting  the  pi  inets,and 
movable  bodies  experimented  on  at  the  Earth*s  surface. 

In  one  thousand  seconds  of  time  after  the  density  *oi6i  of  the 
density  of  water  is  reached,  the  inward  surface  velocity  would  be 
305,000  kilometres  per  second,  or  greater  than  the  velocity  of 
light ;  and  the  whole  surface  of  our  condensing  globe  of  gas 
or  vapour  or  crowd  of  atoms  would  begin  to  glow,  shedding  light 
inwards  and  out^wards.  All  this  is  absolutely  realistic  except  the 
assumption  of  uniform  difttribution  through  a  sphere  of  the 
enormous  radius  of  3*09.10'^  kilometres,  which  we  adopted  tem- 
porarily for  illustrational  purpose.  The  enormously  great  velocity 
(291,000  kms.  per  second)  and  rate  of  acceleration  (137  kms.  per 
second  per  second)  of  the  boundary  inwards,  which  we  found  at 
the  instant  of  density  *oi6i  of  that  of  water,  are  due  to  greatness 
of  the  primitive  radius  and  the  uniformity  of  density  in  the 
primitive  distribution. 

To  come  to  reality  according  to  the  most  probable  judgment 
present  knowledge  aJlovAS  us  to  form,  suppose  at  many  millions, 
or  thousands  of  millions,  or  millions  of  millions  of  years  ago,  all 
the  matter  in  the  universe  to  have  been  atoms  very  nearly  at  r^stt 
or  quite  at  rest ;  more  densely  distributed  in  some  places  than  in 
others,  of  infinitely  small  average  density  through  the  whole  of 
intiuite  space.  In  regions  where  the  density  was  then  greater 
than  in  neighbouring  regions,  the  density  would  become  greater 
still ;  in  places  of  lesn  density,  the  density  would  beconje  less  ;  and 
large  regions  would  quickly  become  void  or  nearly  void  of  atoms. 
These  large  void  regions  would  extend  so  as  to  completely  surrouud 
regions  of  greater  density.  In  some  part  or  parts  of  each  cluster 
of  atoms  thus  isolated,  condensation  would  go  on  by  motions  in  all 
directions  not  generally  convergent  to  points,  and  with  no  per- 
ceptible mutual  influence  between  the  atoms  until  the  density 
becomes  something  like  io~^  of  our  ordinary  atmospheric  density, 
when  mutual   influence    by   collisions    would   begin  to  become 

*  "On  the  Motion  produoed  in  an  Infinite  Blastie  Solid  by  the  Motion 
through  the  Smce  occupied  by  it  of  a  Body  acting  on  it  only  hy  Attraction  or 
Kepulnon."  Cong.  International  de  Physique,  Paris,  Vol.  of  Aeport.  {PMl, 
Mag.,  August  1900.) 

t  **  On  Mechanical  Antecedente  of  Motion,  Heat,  and  Light " :  Brit  Assoc. 
Rep.  part  ii.  1854  ;  Edin.  New  PhiL  Jour.  i.  1855  ;  Compies  Rmdui,  zl.  1855; 
KelTin's  '  OAitAtd  Math,  and  Pbys .  Papers,'  toI.  ii.  art.  Ixix. 
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practically  effective.  Each  collision  would  give  rise  to  a  train  of 
\rave8  in  ether.  These  waves  would  carry  away  energy,  spreading 
it  out  through  the  void  ether  of  infinite  space.  The  loss  of  energy 
thus  taken  away  from  the  atoms  would  reduce  large  condensing 
clusters  to  the  condition  of  gas  iu  equilibrium  *  under  the  influence 
of  its  own  gravity  only,  or  rotating  like  our  Sun  or  moving  at 
moderate  speeds  as  in  spiral  nebulas,  &c.  Gravitational  condensa- 
tion would  at  firsit  produce  rise  of  temperature,  followed  later  by 
cooling  and  ultimately  freezing,  giving  solid  bodies,  collisions 
between  which  ^  ill  produce  meteoric  stones  such  as  we  see  them. 
We  cannot  regard  as  probable  that  these  lumps  of  broken-looking 
solid  matter  (something  like  the  broken  stones  used  on  our 
macadamized  roads)  are  primitive  forms  in  which  matter  was 
created.  Hence  we  are  forced  in  this  twentieth  century  to  views 
regarding  the  atomic  origin  of  all  things  closely  resembling  those 
presented  by  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  their  majestic  Homan 
poetic  expositor,  Lucretius. 


Addendum.— Lord  Kelvin's  paper  to  which  he  refers  above, 
published  in  the  Phitotophical  Magazine  for  August  last,  arrives  at 
conclusions  similar  to  those  above.  Tables  of  observed  stellar 
velocities  are  given,  which  are  seen  to  be  consistent  with  the 
author's  views.     The  following  is  extracted  from  the  article  : — 

Newoomb  has  f^ven  a  most  interesting  Bpeculation  regarding  the  very  great 
Telocity  of  Grooiu bridge  1830,  which  he  concludes  as  follows : — *'  If,  then,  the 
sur  in  question  belongs  to  our  stellar  system,  the  niatsses  or  extent  of  that 
sjsteiu  must  be  many  times  greater  than  telescopic  observation  and  Batro- 
noinical  research  indicate.  We  inuy  place  the  dilemma  in  a  concise  form,  as 
follows:— 

"  Either  the  bodies  which  compose  onr  universe  are  vastly  more  massive  and 
numerous  than  telescopic  examination  seems  to  indicate,  or  Oroombridge  1830 
is  a  runnway  star,  fljing  on  a  boundless  course  through  infinite  space  with 
such  momentum  that  the  attraction  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  universe  can  never 
stop  it" 

In  all  these  views  the  chance  of  passing  another  star  at  some  small  distance 
such  as  one  or  two  or  three  times  the  Sun's  radius  has  been  overlooked  ;  and 
that  this  chance  is  not  excessively  rare  seems  proved  by  the  multitude  of  Novas 
(oollisionfl  and  their  sequels)  known  in  astronomical  history.  Suppose,  fur 
example.  Oroombridge  1830,  moving  at  370  kilometres  per  second,  to  chase  a 
star  of  twenty  times  the  sun's  mass,  mo%'ing  nearly  in  toe  same  direction  with 
a  velocity  of  50  kilometres  per  second,  and  to  overtake  it  and  pass  it  as  nearly 
as  may  be  without  collision.  Its  own  direction  would  be  ne^irly  reversed  and 
its  velocity  would  be  diminished  by  nearly  loo  kilometres  per  second.  By  two 
or  three  such  casualties  the  greater  part  of  its  kinetic  energy  might  be  eiven 
to  much  larger  bodies  previously  moving  with  velocities  of  less  than  100  kilo> 
metres  per  second.  Bv  supposing  reversed,  the  motions  of  this  ideal  history, 
we  see  that  Groombridge  1830  may  have  had  a  velocity  of  less  than  100  kilo- 
metres per  second  at  some  remote  past  time,  and  may  have  had  its  present 

*  Homer  Lane,-  American  Journal  of  Science  1870,  p.  57 ;  Sir  W.  Thomson. 
Phil.  Afoff.t  March  188;,  p.  287. 
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great  Telodtj  produced  by  eereral  caaef  of  near  approach  to  other  bodies  of 
much  larger  maas  than  ita  own,  preriouslj  moving  in  directions  nearly  oppitsiU) 
to  its  own,  and  with  Telocities  of  lees  than  loo  kilometres  per  second,  still  it 
seems  to  me  quite  possible  that  Newcomb*s  brilliant  suggestion  roay  be  tnio, 
and  that  1830  Qroombridffe  is  a  roving  star  which  has  entered  our  galaxy, 
and  is  destined  to  tmrel  through  it  in  the  course  of  perhaps  two  or  three 
million  yean,  and  to  pass  away  into  space  never  to  return  to  us. 


Real  Paths  of  Meteors  observed  during  the  Perseid  Epoch, 
July  i^-Aug,  20,  1886-1901. 

DuBnre  the  last  1 5  years  a  considerable  number  of  meteors  have 
been  doublj  observed  during  the  progress  of  the  Perseid  display 
and  their  real  paths  computed.  The  results  are  of  some  little 
interest,  not  only  as  indicating  the  ordinary  heights  of  these  objects, 
but  also  as  showing  that  minor  showers  are  thickly  distributed 
over  the  firmament.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  59  real  paths 
computed  by  the  writer;  they  include  meteors  from  about  44 
different  systems,  but  these  represent  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  aggregate  number  of  showers  visible  during  the  period  em- 
braced by  the  observations.  Many  of  the  more  conspicuous  of 
the  minor  showers  are  represented,  and  it  is  thought  the  radiant- 
points  are  pretty  accurate,  the  observations  having  been  specially 
made  wilh  the  idea  of  securing  duplicate  records  of  the  same 
objects.  Every  year  furnishes  additional  material  for  the  extension 
of  such  a  list,  and  it  is  possible  that  its  publication  may  be  of  use 
for  reference  and  comparison  during  future  returns  of  Pereeids. 
It  would  appear  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  systems  mi  hose 
radiants  are  included  in  the  summary,  recur  annually,  and  that  an 
observer  who  maintains  a  close  watch  on  the  sky  at  the  proper 
season  will  not  fail  to  recognise  a  number  of  their  members. 
Doubtless  there  are  variations  from  year  to  year  in  the  visible 
strength  of  the  different  showers,  but  something  of  them  is  to  be 
seen  every  summer,  and  their  apparitions  may  be  expeot^^d  with 
as  much  certainty  as  the  return  of  the  great  display  from  Perseus. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  great  distinction  as  regards  the  comparative 
richness  of  the  Perseids  and  its  contemporary  displays,  for  whereas 
the  Perseids  may  furnish  100  meteors  in  an  hour,  some  of  the 
minor  showers  do  not  yield  more  than  one  meteor  in  five  hours, 
or,  in  extreme  cases,  one  meteor  in  ten  hours.-  The  observer 
must  necessarily,  therefore,  watch  the  sky  for  long  intervals  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  more  feeble  streams.  Short  watches  of 
the  sky  often  give  the  impression  that  meteors  are  sporadic,  and 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  firmament  without  any  uniformity 
of  divergence.  But  when  observations  are  sustained  over  long 
intervals,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  meteors  are  recorded,  the 
apparently  discursive  flights  will   be  found  to  converge  upon  a 
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8erie8  of  well-defined  centres  of  emanation,  each  of  which  repre- 
sents the  focus  of  a  meteor-shower. 

The  real  paths  of  Perseids  have  been  purposely  excluded  from 
the  table,  as  a  great  number  of  these  nave  been  computed,  and 
our  present  object  is  to  deal  \yith  the  secondary  showers.  It  may 
be  briefly  stat^,  however,  that  unmistakable  Perseids  have  been 
doubly  observed  between  July  19  and  August  15,  and  that  the 
radiants  determined  from  them  agree  very  satisfactorily  with  the 
jihower-radiants  in  proving  the  easterly  motion  of  the  centre. 

Bishopston.  Bristol,  W.  F.  DenniNG. 

i90i,8ept.  4. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To  the  Editors  of '  The  Ohset-vaiory: 

Tlie  Eclipse  of  Thales. 

Gentlemen, — 

I  had  not  intended  to  write  any  more  upon  this  subject, 
believing  that  all  that  could  be  said  upon  it  had  been  said.  But 
Prof.  Stock  well,  in  the  last  number  of  Popular  Astronomy  ^  has 
revived  the  claims  of  another  candidate  for  this  phenomenon,  and 
perhaps  a  few  words  will  be  expected  from  me. 

I  shall  not  l)egin  by  disputing  the  name  of  the  eclipse  in  question. 
It  will  probably  be  called  that  of  Thales  to  the  end  of  time,  though 
1  may  be  excused  for  rejecting  the  statement  that  he  predicted  its 
occurrence.  No  one  ever  said  that  he  did  more  than  indicate  the 
year  in  which  it  was  to  take  place ;  and  to  me  it  se^^ms  almost 
absurd  to  suppose  that  if,  by  any  cycle  or  otherwise,  he  really  did 
foresee  it,  he  should  not  have  announced  at  least  the  month  of  its 
appearance.  But  let  that  pass  for  the  present.  It  is  well 
known  that,  according  to  Herodotus,  during  the  war  between 
the  Medes  and  Lydians,  a  sudden  darkness  occurred  when  a  battle 
was  joined,  which  caused  the  combatants  to  cease  fighting  and 
disposed  their  leaders  to  seek  peace.  That  such  a  darkness 
would  take  place  in  that  year  had  been  predicted,  the  historian 
asserts,  by  Thales  ;  and  the  idea,  which  seemed  probable,  that  it 
was  caused  by  a  total,  or  nearly  total,  eclipse  of  the  Sun  has  led 
to  many  attempts  to  ascertain  when  a  large  solar  eclipse  occurred 
in  that  locality  and  thereby  fix  the  date  of  the  battle. 

Prof.  Ginzel,  in  his  '  Spezieller  Kanon  der  Sonnen  und  Mond 
Finsternisse '  (p.  169),  gives  a  list  of  the  eclipses  suggested  by  the 
older  chronologists.  Petavius  was  the  first  of  these,  and  he  con- 
tended for  that  of  B.O.  597  July  9  ;  Riccioli  afterwards  expressed 
a  decided  preference  for  that  of  585  May  28  ;  Scab'ger  supported 
that  of  583  October  i,  whilst  Costard,  Stukeley,  and  Mayer  fixed 
upon  that  of  603  May  18.     But  the  first  to  discuss  the  matter 
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with  the  aid  of  modern  tables  of  the  motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon 
was  Baiiy,  who  read  a  paper  (the  first  of  his  written  contributious 
to  science)  on  the  subject  to  the  Itoyal  Society  on  the  14th  of 
March,  181 1,  which  is  printed  in  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  ci.  p.  [220].  He 
18  very  emphatic  on  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  the  eclipse  was 
total,  and  considers  that  he  has  shown  that  this  condition  is 
fulfilled  only  by  the  eclipse  of  b.c.  610  Sept.  30.  Nevertheless  he 
is  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  he  cannot  find  that  the 
eclipse  of  B.C.  310  Aug.  15  was  total  in  any  part  of  the  course 
followed  by  Ai^thocles  in  his  voyage  from  Syracuse  to  Africa : 
and  therefore  thinks  that  some  alteration  is  required  in  the  table 
of  the  secular  variation  of  the  Moon's  mean  distance  from  her 
node.  The  tables  used  by  Baily  were  the  TahUs  AgtronomiqusM 
of  Biirg,  then  recently  published  in  France,  and  afterwards  inserted 
(adapted  to  Greenwich)  in  Vince's  '  System  of  Astronomy.' 

A  consideration  of  the  above  circumstances  led  Bosanquet  to 
point  out  in  the  Athencgum  (for  1852  Aug..;)  that  there  was  no 
sufficient  reason  of  rejecting  the  date  e.g.  585,  corresponding  to 
that  given  by  Phny  for  the  date  of  the  battle,  and  that  the  eclipse 
was  in  fact  that  of  May  28  in  that  year.  Hind  upon  this  calcu- 
lated the  circumstances  of  that  eclipse,  from  Burckhardt's  iunur 
tables,  with  certain  corrections  resulting  from  Airy's  discussion  of 
the  Greenwich  observations  and  from  Hansnn's  researches,  his 
conclusions  being  that  the  eclipse  of  B.C.  58 q  satisfied  all  the 
conditions  required  by  history.  Airy  himself  pubh'shed  a  very 
interesting  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Philosophical  Tranfoctions 
for  1853  (which  was  in  preparation  when  Hind's  paper  was 
printed).  He  says  that  he  attached  great  importance  in  the 
rectification  of  the  lunar  elements  to  the  historical  account  of  the 
eclipse  of  Agathocles ;  and  that  having  done  so,  he  fully  accepted 
the  date  B.C.  585  May  28  as  that  of  the  eclipse  of  Thales. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  as  the  period  of  eclipi»es  sometimes 
called  a  saros  (18*03  years,  or  223  lunations)  intervened  between 
B.C.  603  May  18  and  B.C.  585  May  28,  Thales  may  have  been 
acquainted  with  this  period  and  predicted  the  latter  as  probable 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  former.  But  I  cannot  attach  any  weight 
to  this  idea,  because  the  period  in  question  gives  no  indication  as 
to  what  part  of  the  world  (of  which  a  small  portion  only  wan 
known  in  those  times)  the  future  eclipse  would  be  visible.  I  was 
•truck  by  a  remark  of  Hind  in  the  letter  above  referred  to  in  the 
Athenceum,  viz.  that  *'  it  is  questionable  whether  the  effect  would 
not  be  more  imposing  near  sunset  than  at  an  earlier  time  of  the 
day."  For  the  eclipse  of  585  occurred  in  the  evening;  and  if  not 
quite  total  at  the  place  of  ombat  it  would  certainly  attract  morti 
attention  if  the  Sun  were  approaching  the  horizon. 

We  will  now  consider  Prof.  St^jckweU's  paper.  He  has  for 
some  time  pa'«t  convinced  himself  that  the  values  of  the  secular 
acceleration  of  the  Moon's  motion  and  of  the  motion  of  the  perigi^e 
uied  in  our  pres«*iit  lunar  tables  are  erroneous,  and  has  constructed 
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new  eclipse-formulsB  founded  on  his  own  values  of  these  elements. 
These  appear  to  show  that. the  eclipses  of  B.C.  6io  Sept.  30  and 
B.C.  603  May  18  were  hoth  total  in  Asia  Minor,  the  latter  for  a 
longer  duration  than  the  former.  Either,  then,  of  these  he  thinks 
would  do  for  the  eclipse  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  occurred 
at  the  time  of  the  battle.  But  he  suggests  a  criterion  for  deciding 
between  them,  founded  on  the  supposed  prediction  of  Thales.  He 
has  noted  that  cycles  of  eclipses  are  completed  at  the  end  of 
successiTe  periods  of  82  lunations  at  the  same  node  and  88 
lunations  at  opposite  nodes.  Now  one  of  the  former  of  these 
periods  elapsed  between  b.o.  610  Sept.  30  and  603  May  18,  and 
the  suggestion  is  that  Thales  observed  the  eclipse  at  the  former 
date,  and  being  acquainted  with  the  cycle  in  question  predicted  the 
eclipse  at  the  latter  date,  which  is  therefore  the  eclipse  of  Thales. 
Now  it  is  a  very  remarkable  coincidence  that  this  cycle  should  give 
two  consecutive  eclipses  which  were  total  at  or  near  the  same 
locality.  Amongst  the  remarkable  eclipses  visible  in  the  last  sixty 
years  (the  appearance  of  which  in  any  part  of  the  world  is  noticed) 
there  are  in  all  four  instances  of  two  occurring  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  this  cycle,  the  first  being  those  of  185 1  July  28  and  1858 
March  1 5  ;  the  central  line  of  the  former  passed  across  Scandi- 
navia and  the  Baltic;  that  of  the  latter  over  England.  The 
second  case  is  that  of  the  eclipse  of  1871  Dec.  12  and  1878 
July  29 ;  the  former  of  which  was  total  in  Southern  India  and 
Australia,  the  latter  in  North  America.  The  third  instance  is 
furnished  by  the  eclipses  of  1883  May  6  and  1889  Dec.  22  ;  the 
central  line  of  the  former  was  confined  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  (it 
was  observed  only  on  Caroline  Island)  and  that  of  the  latter  passed 
across  the  Atlantic  from  South  America  to  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  The  fourth  instance  of  two  great  eclipses  occurring  of 
late  years  at  the  beginnipg  and  end  of  this  cycle  is  that  of  the 
pair  of  1894  Sept.  29,  which  was  total  only  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
the  recent  one  of  May  18  in  the  present  year,  which  was  very 
much  larger  and  had  a  central  line  considerably  to  the  south  of 
the  former.  It  seems  very  unlikely,  then,  that  Thales  should  have 
had  a  sufficient  record  of  eclipses  to  lead  him  to  expect  one 
following  that  of  B.C.  610  Sept.  30  at  the  end  of  this  cycle.  As 
to  the  cycle  of  22*325  lunations,  or  1805  years,  detected  by 
M.  Oppert  and  designated  by  Mr.  Crommelin  the  megalosaros,  we 
may  safely  say  that  the  Greek  philosopher  could  not  have  known 
of  it. 

With  regard  to  Prof.  Stockwell's  Note  I.,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
refer  to  my  letter  in  the  Observatory,  vol.  vii.  p.  291,  at  the  end 
of  which  I  pointed  out  that  Cicero  stated  that  the  eclipse  occurred 
i  I  the  reign  of  Aatyag^  of  Media,  and  Pliny  gave  a  date  corre- 
sponding to  B.C.  585  in  our  chronology,  both  statements  being 
consistent  with  each  other.  As  the  Medo-Lydian  war  was 
probably  subsequent  to  that  in  which  Nineveh  was  taken  by  the 
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Medes  and  Babylonians,  that  year  is  more  likely,  on  historical 
grounds  to  be  the  date  of  the  battle  than  B.C.  603. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  T.  Ltkn. 

P.S. — It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that  Bally  was  not,  as 
Plrof.  8tx>ckwell  calls  him,  Sir  Francis. 

Blackheatb.  1901,  Oct.  7. 

Anomalotis  Occuliations. 

GJ9NTL£MKN, — 

In  the  current  volume  of  the  Observatory  are  to  be  found  a 
number  of  allusions  to  anomalous  occupations  cf  stars  by  the 
Moon,  as  on  pp.  94,  186,  210,  313-316,  345-346,  and  to  the 
possibly  allied  phenomenon  of  Bail/s  Beads  in  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  430- 
431  and  vol.  xxiv.  p.  62. 

If  the  writers  of  these  various  articles  will  refer  to  a  paper  ♦ 
of  which  I  give  below  a  brief  review,  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
find  much  that  will  interest  them.  j^ 

The  author  narrates  many  personal  experiences  during  fifty-four 
years  as  an  astronomical  and  geodetic  observer  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  makes  many  references  to  oliservations  by 
others — all  treating  of  the  phenomena  referred  to  in  the  title. 

The  following  topics  are  particularly  referred  to  : — 

(i)  The  projection  of  red  stars  on  the  bright  limb  of  the  Moon, 
so  that  the  disappearance  is  often  2**5  later  than  the  time 
of  apparent  contact  with  the  bright  limb. 

(2)  A  simdar  projection,  sometimes  for  several  minutes,  of  stars 

or  satellites  on  Jupiter. 

(3)  A  similar  projection  of  the  Moon  on  the  Sun  or  corona  at  a 

total  eclipse. 

(4)  The  "  atmosphere-ring,"  "  the  black-drop,"  Ac.  of  Venus  or 

Mercury  at  a  transit  across  the  Sun's  disk. 

(5)  On  the  empirical  correction  to  the  semi-diameter  of  the  Sun, 
or  Moon  or  planets,  in  the  Ephemerides. 

These  phenomena  are  explained  by  the  author,  with  much  show 
of  probability,  as  resulting  from  the  unsteadiness  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  Earthy  near  the  observer,  instead  of  being  due  to  any  of  the 
many  causes  assigned  by  other  astronomers.  Many  illustrations 
of  similar  phenomena  in  geodetic  operations,  where  the  cause 
could  be  unmistakably  assigned,  are  adduced  to  lend  weight  to  the 
author's  very  plausible  theory.     Hence  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion 

♦  George  DaTideon,  *'  The  Apparent  Projection  of  Stars  upofi  the  Brisbt 
limb  of  the  Moon  at  OcculUtion.  and  similar  Pbenomena  at  Total  Solar 
Kdipees,  Transits  of  Yenus  and  Mercar}*,  &c.,  &c.,"  Proceedings  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences,  3rd  series,  vol.  i.  pp.  63-102,  8vo  (issued  December  i, 
1900). 
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that  for  precision  in  such  observations  an  exceedingly  serene 
atmosphere  (best  found  at  great  elevations)  and  selected  moments 
of  steady  seeing  are  requisite :  that  observations  under  other  con- 
ditions should  be  discarded  as  introducing  a  systematic  error :  that 
in  all  cases  the  measured  diameter  of  the  Moon,  Sun,  or  planet 
will  be  too  large ;  but.  that  this  actual  increment  of  the  apparent 
image  will  be  greater,  the  greater  is  the  atmospheric  unsteadiness  ; 
and  that  the  variations  in  the  amount  of  this  increment  due  to 
differences  of  the  steadiness  are  much  greater  than  the  variations 
of  the  probable  errors,  which  represent  the  uncertainty  of  a  pointing 
of  the  micrometer  wire  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  sharpness  of  the 
limb  when  the  observations  are  made. 

IntematioDal  Latitude  Obtervrntory,  HsBMAlf  8.  DatiS. 

GaitberBburg,  MaryUnd,  U.S.A., 
1901,  Sept.  28. 


Daylight  Meteors, 

Gentlsmsn, — 

€  Like  Mr.  Coles,  I  have  observed  daylight  meteors  (?),  and 
possibly  my  experience  may  enable  him  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon  witnessed  by  Mrs.  Coles  and  himself  on  September  18. 

Some  years  afi;o,  when  scrutinizing  the  Sun's  limh — which  at 
that  particular  instant  I  had  suffered  to  travel  just  out  of  the 
field — I  was  startled  to  see  a  shower  of  luminous  object's  driving 
rapidly  and  nearly  horizontally,  which  must,  from  the  direction  of 
their  drift,  have  apparently  crossed  the  Sun's  disc  immediately 
afterwards.  They  were  notably  bright ;  but  as  I  was  struck  with 
the  imperfection  of  the  definition  of  them,  and  with  the  fusnuness 
of  their  tiny  discs,  it  occurred  to  me  to  try  to  focus  accurately 
upon  them.  On  doing  so,  1  found  at  once  that  the  eyepiece  had 
to  be  racked  out,  and  on  obtaining  the  true  focus  for  my  meteors  (?) 
discovered  that  I  was  looking  at  hundreds  of  pieces  of  thistle-down 
driving  on  the  wind,  and  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  sunlight 
Having  once  seen  them  clearly  and  sharply  defined  and  satisfied 
myself  as  to  their  nature,  I  discontinued  my  watch,  so  am  unable 
to  say  how  long  the  shower  lasted.  Inasmuch  as  the  thistle- 
seeds  were  probably  less  than  30  or  40  yards  from  the  object-glass 
of  my  equatorial,  and  the  Sun  was  more  than  92,000,000  miles  off, 
the  necessity  for  a  considerable  change  of  focus  will  be  at  once 
apparent. 

Should  Mr.  Coles  witness  a  recurrence  of  his  daylight  shower, 
perhaps  I  may  venture  to  suggest  that  he  should  repeat  my  experi- 
ment of  focussing,  not  on  Arctunis,  but  on  the  objects  themselves. 
Forert  Lodge,  Maresfield.  Yours  faithfully, 

Uckfield.  1901,  Oct  4.  WlLLIAM  NOBLK. 

[Since  the  above  has  been  in  type  we  have  seen  a  correspond- 
ence on  the  same  subject  in  a  contemporary,  in  which  Mr.  Coles 
gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  object*  could  not  have  been 
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terrestrial,  and  gives  reference  to  a  similar  observation  many  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Qrover,  when  the  observer  was  equally  confident  that 
he  was  not  deceived  ;  but  several  persons  are  of  the  same  opinion 
as  Gapt.  Noble. — Ens.] 

T%e  Efficiency  of  the  Curved  Plate  for  Charting  Purposes. 

Gkntlbmsn,^ — 

Prof.  Turner's  reply  to  my  note  on  the  above  subject  in 
the  July  number  of  the  Observatory  evidences,  to  say  the  Jeast,  a 
hasty  perusal.  He  says  '*  the  number  of  plates  required  to  cover 
the  sky  is  no<  to  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  area  of  the  sky  by 
the  area  of  the  plate.  You  must  fit  the  plates  in  so  as  to  *  cover 
the  sky,'  and  tbis  means  a  certain  amount  of  overlap."  Prof. 
Turner  overlooks  entirely  the  fact  that  I  expressly  stated  in  my 
note  that  the  figures  I  gave  were  for  the  number  of  plates  required 
to  '*  cover  "  the  surface  of  a  sphere  and  of  a  hemisphere,  "  cowing 
nothing  for  overlapping,"  The  figures  I  gave  represent  accurately 
the  comparative  numbers  of  plates  required  to  *'  cover"  the  given 
areas  under  the  conditions  specified.  If  other  conditions  are 
assumed,  then  these  figures  must  be  either  decreased  or  increased, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  plate  and  the  amount  of  overlapping 
provided  for.  But  as  the  decrease  or  increase  is  proportionally 
the  same  (nearly)  for  all  three  types  of  instruments,  I  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  in  my  previous  note  to  give  several  sets  of 
figures,  all  having  practically  the  same  ratio,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  sucb  a  simple  point  as  that  in  discussion.  It  seems, 
however,  desirable  to  do  so  now  in  view  of  Prof.  Turner's 
remarks. 

1st.  If  square  plates  are  used  (the  side  of  the  square  being 
taken  as  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  good  definition),  the  number 
of  plates  required  to  ^  cover  "  (in  theory  and  practice  both)  a  given 
region  of  the  sky  will  be  less  than  the  number  given  in  my 
preceding  note  in  the  ratio  of  r  :  4,  i,  e,  the  figures  for  a  hemisphere 
and  sphere  will  become  respectively  : 

io'3,         827,         and         5240, 
and  20'6,       1654,         and       10480. 

Prof.  Turner  says  **  I  took  square  plates  because  they  were  more 
favourable  to  Prof.  Wadsworth's  figures."  This  is  a  curious  state- 
ment in  view  of  the  above  result  and  his  original  criticism.  What 
he  really  did  apparently  was  to  compare  the  figures  obtained  for 
the  45"^  circular  curved  plates  with  the  figures  for  2^  square  plates, 
of  which  he  states  11 000  would  be  required,  accurately  10480  as 
shown  above.  1  pointed  out  this  error  in  my  previous  note,  in 
which  I  also  stat^  the  objection  to  the  use  of  square  fields  as  a 
basis  of  comparison.  Square  plates  will,  it  is  true,  '^  cover  the  sky" 
in  practice  with  the  least  amount  of  overlapping,  but  if  the  side 
of  the   plate    is    equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle   of  good 
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d^fiIlition  (so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  this  area  on  the  plate)  the 
definition  in  the  corners  is  bad,  and  in  order  to  cover  the  whole 
region  satisfactorily  we  need  to  take  a  second  set  of  plates  whose 
centres  are  at  the  comers  of  the  first  set,  as  in  the  work  of  the 
Astrophotographic  Survey.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  use  smaller 
square  plates  (so  as  to  cut  out  the  bad  corners),  we  do  not  get  the 
full  good  field  of  the  lens  at  the  sides.  As  stated  before,  therefore, 
*'  in  comparing  different  lenses,  the  diameter  of  the  maximum 
circular  field  of  good  definition"  (and  results  based  thereon)  *'  is 
obviously  the  only  proper  criterion." 

2nd.  If  circular  plates  are  used,  and  allowance  is  made  for  the 
necessary  overlapping  required  to  "  cover  the  sky  in  practice,"  the 
numbers  given  will  be  increased  in  a  ratio  depending  on  the 
relative  arrangement  of  the  centres  of  the  plates.  If  the  centres 
are  so  placed  that  the  edges  of  the  circular  fields  of  adjacent 
plates  are  just  tangent  at  the  corners  of  the  inscribed  square,  the 
numbers  will  be  increased  in  the  ratio  ?r  :  2,  i.  <;.  they  will  become 
respectively : 

For  the  hemisphere :     20*6,         ^654,        and         10472. 
For  the  sphere :  41*2,         3308,        and         20944. 

These  figures  are  57  per  cent,  greater  than  the  ones  given,  with  (as 
stated)  "  no  allowance  for  overlapping J^  In  this  connection,  I  think 
I  ought  to  ^^ plead*'  with  Prof. Turner  ^'•for  a  little  more  accuracy 
in  numerical  statement/*  He  says  :  (with)  **  circular  plates  he  must 
increase "  (to  allow,  presumably,  for  the  overlapping  mentioned 
above)  '*  his  figures  to  nearly  double,  perhaps  more  than  doubU." 

The  figures  given  above  are  not  quite  as  favourable  to  the  large 
field-plates  as  they  would  actually  be  "  in  practice/*  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  overlapping  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
and  not  a  plane.  The  necessary  allowance  for  overlapping  will 
grow  less  and  less  as  the  size  of  the  field  increases,  until  at  180^ 
it  becomes  nil.  For  a  field  of  even  45°  the  gain  would  be  sensible, 
roughly  about  10  percent.,  so  that  the  relative  number  of  plates 
required  to  cover  say  a  hemisphere  for  fields  of  45°  and  2°  diameter 
would  be  in  the  ratio  of  about  i  to  550,  instead  of  16  to  7000  or 
I  *o  43  7 »  as  given  in  my  report.  Therefore  instead  of  over- 
estimating the  advantages  of  the  curved  plate  as  compared  with 
others,  as  Prof.  Turner  attempted  to  show  in  his  criticism  of  my 
figures,  I  really  considerably  underestimated  them.  To  this 
extent,  therefore,  I  am  certainly  obliged  to  him  for  his  attempts  to 
prove  me  wrong. 

As  regards  Prof.  Turner's  last  statement  in  regard  to  "my 
attempt  to  defend  them "  (certain  dates)  "  in  a  very  strained 
manner,"  I  only  wish  to  remark  that  here,  again.  Prof.  Turner  has 
entirely  missed  the  point  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  my 
"  defence."  Prof.  Turner  in  his  first  criticism  implied  that  the 
language  of  my  report  reflected  unfavourably  on  the  progress,  &c. 
of  the  work  of  the  International  Survey.     It  was  this  implication 
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which  I  objected  to  and  answered,  and  not  "his  friendly 
correction  (?)  of  one  or  two  figures  and  dates."  I  do  not  think 
there  was  anything  expressed  or  implied  in  the  general  statements 
made  in  my  report  which  called  for  his  original  criticism  and  the 
diMCussion  which  has  resulted  therefrom.  I  hope,  at  least,  that  I 
have  now  made  the  meaning  of  all  these  statements  so  clear  that 
the  discussion  will  not  need  to  go  farther.  In  the  future  I 
certainly  will  not  take  Prof.  Turner  "  seriously  "  unless  he  labels 
his  notes  to  that  effect.  '*  Not  to  be  taken  seriously  "  or  vice  versd^ 
appearing  over  each  of  the  items  *'  From  an  Oxford  Note-Book," 
would  remove  a  considerable  amount  of  uncertainty  as  to  just 
what  Prof.  Turner  does  frequently  ineHU,  aud  add  that  much 
enjoyment  to  the  perusal  of  that  always  interesting  part  of  the 
Observatory,  Yours  faithfully, 

Allegheny  Obeervatorj-,  F.  L.  O.  WADgWOBTH. 

ISept   1901. 

[I  am  quite  ready  to  fall  in  with  Prof.  Wadsworth's  suggestion 
that  this  di.scussion  need  go  no  farther. — II,  H.  T.] 


OBSKRVATOHIES. 

Eoif  AL  Obsebtatoet,  Cape  op  Gkx)D  Hope. — Sir  David  Gill  has 
got  two  new  instruments,  both  of  great  importance,  on  band,  about 
which  he  reports  progress  in  his  Report  to  the  Admiralty,  dated 
1 90 1  January  31,  for  the  year  1900.  The  new  transit-circle  had 
not  arrived  at  that  date,  but  wa^i  probably  on  its  way ;  the  house 
to  contain  it,  designed  by  JSir  David,  and  constructed  by  Messrs. 
OK)ke  &  8on,  was  just  completed.  That  this  is  a  novelty  in 
observing-rooms  will  be  judged  from  the  description  : — 

It  i«  of  sheetrftteel,  having  triple  sides,  whioh  form  a  double  series  of 
ventilating-shaftfi,  and  these  shafts  are  so  designed  as  to  carry  off  all  heated 
air  b?  convection  and  to  deliver  it  by  ventilating-funnels  1 3  feet  distant  from 
the  (Kiserving  aperture.  The  intention  of  this  armngment  was  to  insure  equality 
between  (he  «ixternal  and  internal  temperatures,  a  result  which  has  been  fully 
attained.  Tbe  observing  aperture  6  feet  wide  is  formed  by  roUing  the  two 
halves  of  the  building  apart,  so  that  the  instrument  may  be  used  practically  in 
tbe  open  air.  An  intenial  wind-screen  7  feet  high  is  provided  for  the 
protection  of  the  observers,  but  there  are  doors  in  the  meridian,  which  leave  a 
free  aperture  wben  desired. 

The  second  of  the  new  instruments,  the  McCJean  equatorial  and 
spectroscope,  is  much  further  advanced,  but  still  has  not  yet  wholly 
passed  the  ex{)erimental  sta£;e.  The  reiiguring  of  the  lenses  has 
been  done  by  Sir  Howard  Grubb,  and  the  object-glass  had  begun 
ita  return  journey  to  the  Cape.  It  had  been  found  from  observa- 
tions with  the  '*line  of  sight "  spectroscope  in  1899  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  Hint- glass  employed  for  the  const^ruction 
of  its  three  prisms,  the  absorption  of  light  was  so  considerable  as 
to  Pender  undesirably  long  exposures  necessary.  Mr.  McClean 
has  generously  provided  for  tbe  construction  of  a  battery  of  four 
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prisms  of  lighter  and  more  transparent  glass  to  replace  these. 
Mr.  McClean  has  also  arranged  with  Messrs.  Zeiss  for  the 
construction  of  an  ohject-glass  prism  with  refracting  ad§^  of  ic^, 
to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  already  exirting  prism  of 
8|^  angle,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  spec^tra  of  helium  stars  from 
those  of  other  stars  of  Type  I. 

Whilst  the  photographic  telescope  was  thus  deprived  of  its 
objective,  the  i8-ineh  raual  telescope  was  fitted  with  the  Hepsold 
micrometer  and  used  for  the  observation  of  double  stars.  Mr.  Lines 
deteoled  3 1  previously  unrecorded  pairs,  of  which  9  were  naked-eye 
aton.  The  same  instrument  was  also  used  to  search  for  Comets 
Brorsen  and  Finlay.  In  looking  for  the  first  of  these,  five 
previously  unrecorded  nebulse  were  found. 

The  transit-circle  was  used  during  the  year  1900  chiefiy  in 
making  a  thorough  determination  of  the  observers'  personal 
equations  in  right  ascension  as  affected  by  the  star's  magnitude. 
The  result  of  these  is  to  show  generally  that  the  observers  record 
faint  stars  relatively  latei^  than  bright  ones  (three  observers, 
however,  appear  to  make  no  distinction  between  stars  of  magni- 
tudes o  to  4),  and  that  the  change  of  personality  is  as  a  rule  smaller 
per  magnitude  for  the  brighter  than  the  fainter  stars.  The 
observations  with  the  heliometer  of  the  major  planets  at  Opposition 
have  been  continued,  and  the  Abtrographic  Catalogue  work  is 
proceeding.  1 24  plates  were  measur^  in  each  of  two  positions 
of  the  plate  during  the  year.  This  appears  to  be  the  output  of 
two  Eepsold  measuring-machines,  the  second  of  which  was  brought 
into  use  early  in  the  year,  but  additions  to  and  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  this  department  did  not  permit  full  work  being  done 
with  these. 

8ir  David  QUI  devotes  several  paragraphs  to  a  description  of  the 
state  of  the  work  on  the  Geodetic  Survey  of  South  Africa.  The 
Survey  of  Ehodesia  and  the  Anglo-German  Boundary  Survey  are 
both  being  pushed  on.  One  most  interesting  statement  refers 
to  the  completion  of  the  great  African  arc  of  meridian,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  survey  from  Cape  to  Cairo.  Mr.  Bhodes  has 
promised  to  supply  funds  for  the  completion  of  a  geodetic  arc 
along  the  30th  meridian  from  the  Limpopo  to  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Tanganyika ;  and  Sir  David  Gill  says  :  **  The  execution  of  the 
work  from  the  north  of  Natal  to  the  Limpopo  is  now  rendered 
almost  certain  by  the  fact  that*  it  has  the  fullest  support  of 
Sir  Alfred  Milner,  and  will  probably  be  begun  so  soon  as  the 
Transvaal  is  in  a  sufficiently  settled  state." 

Mblboubne. — Mr.  Baracchi^s  report  on  this  Observatory  for  the 
period  1900  April  i  to  190 1  March  31  shows  that  the  Astrographic 
Catalogue  forms  the  staple  new  work  being  now  done  at  Melbourne. 
Five  young  ladies  are  occupied  in  measuring  the  plates  taken  at  the 
Sydney  and  Melbourne  Observatories.  (It  is  noted  in  Sir  David 
Gill's  report  that  the  region  forming  the  polar  cap  fi*om  the  pole 
to  2°  S.P.D.,  originally  allotted  to  Melbourne,  has  been  handed 
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over  to  the  Cape  Observatory.)  They  use  a  EepsoJd  measuring- 
machine  at  Melbourne,  and,  having  gut  into  good  practice,  they  can 
measure  170 stars  in  an  hour;  so  that  in  a  day  of  six  or  seven 
honrs  a  plate  containing  500  stars  can  be  completely  measured  in 
two  positions  of  the  instrument,  by  two  persons,  each  acting  as 
recorder  for  the  other  in  turns.  At  the  date  of  the  Report,  146 
plates  had  been  measured  containing  about  74,000  stars.  The 
transit-cirele  is  also  devoted  to  the  same  work,  for  with  it  the 
places  of  the  fundamental  stars  for  reduction  of  the  plates  are 
being  determined,  and  about  1 100  such  observations,  excluding  the 
necessary  observations  of  azimuth  and  clock-stars,  were  made  during 
the  year. 

This,  save  for  some  occasional  observations  with  the  great 
equatorial,  is  the  total  of  the  astronomical  work.  The  meteoro- 
logical work  and  the  Time  Service  were  continued  as  before,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  observations  of  terrestrial  magnetism  made 
flinoe  1868  18  proceeding.  There  are  also  schemes  on  foot  for  the 
xedoctkm  of  tidal  observations  and  for  seismological  observations. 

The  post  of  Chief  Assistant  has  not  yet  been  filled  up,  but  it 
has  been  urged  on  the  Government  that  it  is  time  that  this  was 
done.  A  committee  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  formulated  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  the  occupant  of  the  post,  and  these,  as 
given  in  the  Keport,  seem  to  us  not  to  err  on  the  side  of  modesty. 
The  man  the  committee  ask  for  is  to  be  young  (not  more  than 
35  years  of  age),  sound  in  health,  with  perfect  eyesight,  a  thorough 
mathematician,  who  is  able  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  theoretical 
and  practical  astronomy,  and  is  to  be  experienced  in  the  making 
of  astronomical  observations.  Might  we  hiunbly  suggest  to  the 
Committee  that  they  may  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  such  a 
paragon  who  would  be  tempted  by  a  salary  on  the  scale  which 
has  hitherto  obtained  in  Colonial  observatories  ! 


SouTHPOBT.  —  On  Wednesday,  September  4,  the  Mayor  of 
Southport  opened  an  astronomical  observatory  in  Hesketh  Park, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Joseph  Baxendell,  Borough  Meteorologist,  together 
with  the  Femley  Trustees,  the  latter  giving  £100  for  erection  of 
the  substructure.  The  observatory  consists  of  a  lower  storey 
divided  into  two  rooms,  one  forming  a  long-needed  computing- 
room  for  the  Meteorological  Department,  and  the  other  a  store- 
room for  both  observatories.  Upon  these  rooms  is  mounted  as  an 
upper  storey  an  ornamental  wooden  astronomical  observatory, 
given  by  Mr.  J.  Baxendell,  consisting  of  an  equatorial  room  with 
revolving  dome  combined  with  a  transit-room.  The  principal 
instruments  are  an  equatorially-mounted  achromatic  refracting 
telescope  of  6  inches  aperture,  by  Messrs.  Cooke  &  Sons,  of  York, 
and  a  transit-instrument  by  Messrs.  Troughton  &  Simms.  The 
assembled  company,  among  whom  were  the  Eev,  W.  Sidgreaves,  of 
Stonyhurst,  and  Mr.  £.  Crossley,  of  Halifax,  heartily  seconded 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Baxendell,  proposed  by  the  Mayor, 
Dr.  Isherwood. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

A  Text-book  of  Astbonomt  ♦. — A  new  century  Bas  much  to 
answer  for.  In  particular  the  Twentieth  Century  is  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  issue  of  a  new  series  of  text-books  bearing  its 
name,  "  in  order  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  the  country  along 
the  higher  plane  of  educational  work."  Further,  the  publishers 
aver  that  the  offer  of  these  text-books  "  is  an  event  worthy  of  the 
twentieth  century."  As  far  be  it  from  us  to  speak  disrespectfully 
of  the  twentieth  century  as  of  the  equator,  but  in  all  humility  we 
would  urge  that  the  Twentieth  Century  is  rather  young  for  us  to 
say  of  what  she  is  or  is  not  worthy.  Her  mother,  the  Nineteenth, 
departed  this  life  in  rather  bad  odour,  with  famine,  pestilence,  and 
war  to  attend  her  obsequies,  and,  so  far,  the  daughter  has  walked 
carefully  in  the  footsteps  of  her  mother. 

This  is,  however,  apart  from  the  value  of  the  text-book  of 
astronomy  that  is  the  particular  number  of  the  series  now  before 
us.  Mr.  Comstock  has  given  us  a  most  excellent  treatise ;  it  is 
comprehensive,  complete,  and  accurate.  In  a  word  it  covers  the 
whole  range  of  the  "  new  astronomy,"  and  goes  into  each  detail  of 
its  different  branches.  It  is  well  and  generously  illustrated  ;  its 
paper  and  print  are  good  ;  and,  including  preface,  subject  matter, 
appendix,  and  indexes,  it  occupies  four  hundred  pages.  It  does 
not  deal  with  the  old  or  mathematical  side  of  astronomy  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  but  a  student  at  school  or  college  who  is 
reading  up  for  an  examination  on  the  physical  or  descriptive  side 
of  astronomy  will  find  in  it  all  the  necessaries  for  his  purpose. 
But  this  does  not  make  the  book  a  readable  one,  just  as  meat 
tabloids  are  not  very  palatable — nor,  indeed,  very  digestible ;  in 
both  cases  the  nutritious  matter  is  too  condensed. 

The  discussion  of  theories  does  not  of  course  find  much  place 
here.  In  one  instance,  however,  Mr.  Comstock  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  aside  on  the  question  of  life  in  other  worlds. 
It  seems  to  us  that  he  is  himself  guilty  of  a  mere  play  upon  words 
when  he  says  that  '*  it  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  say  that  life  in 
Mars  may  be  utterly  unhke  life  on  the  Earth ;  if  it  is  absolutely 
unlike  it  is  not  life,  whatever  else  it  may  be."  That  simply  depends 
on  Mr.  Comstock's  definition  of  "  life,"  which  is  by  no  means  a 
necessary  and  sufficient  one. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  Mr.  Comstock  regards  the  incident 
at  Beth-horon,  when  "  the  Lord  cast  great  stones  from  heaven 
upon  "  the  Amorites,  and  they  "  died  with  hailstones,"  as  an  early 
record  of  the  passage  of  the  Earth  through  the  nucleus  of  a  comet. 
We  are  astonished  to  see  that  Mr.  Comstock  alludes  with  apparent 
seriousness  to  the  nine  satellites  of  Saturn.  As  regards  the  ninth 
satellite,  we  thought  that  all  astronomers  held  with  Mrs.  Betsy 
Prig  on  the  subject  of  this  astronomical  *'  Mrs.  Harris." 

*  Bj  Gheorge  0.  Cometock,  Director  of  the  Washburn  Obserratory  and 
Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  UniTerritv  of  Witoonsin.  London  :  Hirechfield 
Brothers,  13  FurniTal  Street.     1901. 
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CoMBT  N0TB8. — Prof.  Holetschek,  of  Vienna,  gives  the  following 
measures  of  the  hrightness  of  Encke's  Comet  (Ast,  Nach,  3745) : — 

Whole  Light  of  Time  when  comet  dis- 

Date.                         light.  nucleus.  appeared  in  dawn, 

mag.  mag.  a     m 

1901  Aug.  18 8*1  9^  15    41  Local  M.T. 

19 77  ...  15    43 

" 7*6  8i  15     57 

23 7'8  9  16       o           ., 

as 8  ...  16       o 

8ept    2 6i±  8  16     15 

After  perihelion  passage  the  comet  ran  south,  and  could  only  he 
observed  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  A.  C.  D.  C. 


MiNOB  PLAinBT  Notes. —  The    following  planets  have   been 
discovered : — 


Degignation.  Discoverer. 

OV Villiger. 

GX Garnera  and  Kopff. 

GY 

GZ  Kopff. 

HA Camera  and  Kopff. 

HB Kopff. 


Place. 
Munich. 
Heidelberg. 


Date. 

Oct.  II 
II 
II 
«3 
13 
16 


Mag. 

115 

»3 
12-8 

125 

13 

n'7 


A  pUnet  that  was  designated  OW  proved  to  he  identical  with 
(247)  Eukrate. 

*  Harvard  Circular'  No.  61  contains  particulars   of  the   next 
apparition  of  Eros,  from  which  we  take  the  following  extracts  : — 


BA. 

Dec. 

Mag. 

h     m 

0 

1902  Sept.  27  .... 

..       8    41 

N.  25-0 

12*45 

Not.  16.... 

..     II     37 

N.    2-3 

12*09  Perihelion. 

1903  Jan.     5  .... 

..     14      9 

8.  217 

12*07 

Feb.  24,... 

16     30 

36r 

12*11 

Apr.  15  .... 

..     18       5 

43> 

11*79 

June    4.... 

..     17     14 

435 

.     11*55  Nearest  Earth. 

July  24.... 

16     21 

«    3«' 

12*41 

Sept.  12  .... 

..     17     17 

8.  25-4 

n*43 

Thus  the  planet  may  be  observed  in  this  country  in  the  autumn 
of  1902,  but  at  the  time  of  its  nearest  approach  it  must  be  left  to 
southern  observers.  It  is  most  important  to  observe  the  planet  at 
every  opposition,  both  in  order  to  determine  the  perturbations  by 
the  Earth,  which  in  the  course  of  years  should  give  an  excellent 
determination  of  the  Sun's  distance,  and  to  unravel  the  mysteries 
of  its  variation  of  light.  A.  C.  D.  C. 


Obituaby. — Alfeed  W.  Draysov.     We  have  no  hesitation  in 
including  the  name   of    Lieut.-Col.    Drayson,  whose    death   has 
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recently  occurred,  in  these  pages,  for  though  his  views  on  some 
points  were  unorthodox,  he  was  without  doubt  well  read  in 
astronomj,  and  must  hence  be  considered  an  astronomer.  Hts 
works  are  usually  classed  under  the  head  of  paradoxical  literature, 
but  he  was  not  by  any  means  in  the  same  category  with  those  who 
think  that  the  Earth  is  flat,  and  such  folk. 

Capt.  Drayson,  of  the  Eoyal  Artillery,  was  at  one  time  an 
instructor  in  Military  Surveying  and  Topography  at  the  Koyal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  being  therefore  acquainted  with 
practical  geodetical  work,  the  fact  that  the  measurements  of 
certain  distances  at  different  times  gave  different  results  seems  to 
have  suggested  to  him  that  the  Earth  was  growing  rapidly.  He 
publish^  a  book,  entitled  *^  The  Earth  we  Inhabit,*'  in  the  year 
1859,  in  which  he  produced  arguments  in  favour  of  this  idea.  One 
remarkable  point  was  attempted  to  be  made  from  the  breakages  of 
the  submarine  cables,  which  the  author  thought  was  a  natural  result 
of  the  swelhng  of  the  globe.  In  the  same  book  Drayson  eo- 
deavoured  to  ^ow  that  the  size  of  the  Earth's  orbit  was  increasing 
and  hence  the  year  lengthening,  which  he  thought  would  account 
for  the  longenty  of  the  patriarchs  as  given  in  the  biblical  narrative ; 
but  at  this  period  he  seems  to  have  had  no  objection  to  the  accepted 
doctrine  of  "  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,"  which  was  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  wrote  a  book,  *  The  Motions  of  the  Fixed  Stars,' 
a  dozen  years  later.  In  this  he  set  out  an  hypothesis  that  the 
pole  of  the  Earth  is  not  describing  a  circle  about  a  moving  pole  of 
the  ecliptic,  but  that  it  is  describing  a  circle  about  a  fixed  point 
about  2f)^  from  the  pole  of  daily  rotation.  This  hypothesis, 
although  it  may  satisfy  the  observed  difference  in  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  for  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time,  has  no 
dynamical  interpretation,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  chief 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  orthodox  processional  geometry  is 
its  accordance  with  the  laws  of  gravitation.  Drayson  pointed  out 
that  if  his  theory  were  the  correct  one  it  would  account,  for  the 
happening  of  glacial  periods  as  demanded  by  geology  ;  and  this 
has  been  sometimes  considered  a  point  in  its  favour.  It  will  be 
judged  from  this  that  Col.  Drayson  was  a  man  of  some  intellectual 
power.  He  was  the'  author  of  other  books  of  quite  a  different 
nature — 'Sporting  Scenes  in  South  Africa'  is  described  bv  its 
title,  and  a  treatise  on  Whist,  of  which  game  he  was  an  excellent 
player,  showed  much  smartness  and  originality.  He  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society  in  January  1868,  and 
contributed  a  paper  on  **  A  Uniform  Measure  of  Time." 

Nova  Persei. — The  new  star  in  Perseus  is  now  being  observed 
by  many  persons,  and  a  good  quantity  of  literature  is  appearing 
relating  to  it.  '  Bulletin  No.  8  of  the  Lick  Observatory  '  gives  its 
magnitude  from  February  24  to  September  13,  and  a  detailed 
account  of  its  spectrum  up  to  August  11.  At  the  present  time  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  vary bg  between  the  6th  and  7th  magnitude. 
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as  it  has  been  for  tliree  months  past.     Father  Sidgreaves  gives  a 
summary  of  rtxrent  photographs  of  its  spectrum  as  follows  : — 

A^  hydrogen  lines  are  now  reUtiyelj  weak,  excepting  the  doubtful  line  H«. 

X$oo?  much  stronger  than  H/3  or  H/.     Great  width. 
4958  prominent  broad  band. 
4718  grown  from  a  weak  line  into  a  strong  band,  with  a  strong  line 

(4713)  on  iu  edge. 
4688  rather  weak  broad  band. 
4640  gradually  weakened  like  hydrogen. 
4364  yery  prominent  band,  stronger  than  Hy,  crossed  by  three  bright 

lines. 
3969  Htf  ?     As  strong  as  all  other  hydrogen  lines  together. 
'3869  stronger  than  3969. 

All  theee,  with  the  exception  of  4718,  which  shades  off  on  red  side,  are  broad 
with  sharp  edges.  The  structure  of  bands  3969  and  3869  very  remarkable, 
beini;  crossed  by  four  strong  lines  of  the  same  relatire  intensities  and  at  the 
same  interrals.     This  is  also  shown  in  the  line  4364. 


Stkepnkss  of  Photogbaphic  Plates. — A  valuable  paper  by 
Sir  William  Abney,  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  March  2  last,  may  be 
found  useful  in  investigations  of  star-magnitudes  by  photography. 
It  has  sometimes  been  assumed  in  such  that  equal  diameters  residt 
if,  when  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  diminished,  the  time  of  ex- 
posure is  increased  in  the  same  ratio.  The  '^  gradation  of  a  plate  " 
may  be  taken  as  the  diminution  of  transparency  of  the  deposit,  or 
increase  of  density  of  the  image  as  the  time  of  exposure  is  in- 
creased. That  is,  if  small  squares  on  a  plate  be  exposed  for  2  sec., 
4  sec.,  8  sec.,  &c.  respectively,  and  their  trannparencies  be  measured 
and  set  up  as  ordinates  with  abscissae  2, 4,  8,  &c.,  the  resulting  curve 
is  the  gradation  of  the  plate.  Now  Sir  W.  Abney  says,  quoting  from 
an  earlier  paper,  that  supposing  a  light  of  unit  intensity  to  give  a 
certain  density  on  a  plate  exposed  to  it  for  one  second,  if  the 
intensity  be  reduced  to  y^th  of  its  former  value,  and  the 
exposure  be  increased  to  100  seconds,  the  density  will  not  be 
the  same  in  both  cases,  although  the  plate  gradation  is  the  same 
for  both  intensities.  The  result  of  the  present  work  seems  to 
show  that  the  gradation  of  the  plate  depends  on  the  kind  of  light 
to  which  it  is  exposed.  With  one  kind  of  plates  experimented 
with,  the  maximum  sensitiveness  was  found  to  be  near  II  in  the 
soL&r  spectrum,  and  it  was  to  the  light  of  these  rays  that  the 
gradation  was  found  to  be  least.  In  the  blue,  where  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  plate  was  small,  the  gradation  was  excessively 
steep. 

Stmalikg  thx  Stabs. — The  following  paragraph  under  this 
heading  appeared  in  a  daily  paper : — 

''A  St.  Petersburg  despatch  received  in  Paris  states  that  the 
arrival  of  a  band  of  Kussian  astronomers  at  Tomsk,  in  Siberia, 
where  chey  are  about  to  establish  an  observatory,  has  caused  an 
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outburst  of  hostility  among  the  peasants  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  natives  are  convinced  that  the  astronomers  will  gather  the  stars 
together  in  a  bag  and  take  them  away,  thus  causing  droughts,  since 
the  rain,  they  beh'eve,  comes  from  the  stars." 


The  Diambtkbs  of  Venus  and  Mbhoury.-— Mr.  Drew  with  the 
Lowell  24-inch  refractor  finds  the  diameter  of  Venus  to  be  i6"'9o. 
A  peculiar  feature  of  the  139  measures  is  that  the  arrangement  in 
order  of  time  gives  i6"'63, 16'  75,  i6"-9i,  i6"-82,  i7"*o8,  i7"'03, 
i6"'97,  which  Mr.  Drew  considers  more  than  a  mere  coincidence. 

Dr.  See  has  now  published,  in  Ast,  Nach,  3737,  his  preliminary 
researches  on  the  diameter  of  Mercury.  The  measures  from  1630- 
1894  are  collected,  and  those  made  by  him  with  the  26-inch 
Washington  refractor  added.  The  diameter  at  mean  distance  from 
the  Earth  which  results  is  practically  5"'9. 


Messbs.  Philip  &  Son,  of  Fleet  Street,  have  sent  us  specimens 
of  globes  which  they  are  now  selling  at  three  shillings  per  pair. 
The  spheres,  mounted  with  freedom  of  rotation,  on  slight  brass 
stands,  are  of  about  4^  inches  diameter.  As  to  the  celestial  globe, 
the  constellations  are  so  arranged  that,  when  it  is  rotated  in  the 
direction  of  diurnal  motion,  the  stars  of  smaller  B.A.  precede,  as 
in  nature ;  whereas,  in  sooie  cases,  a  celestial  globe  is  a  succession 
of  planispheres,  and,  so  far  as  relative  position  is  concerned,  the 
picture  on  the  outside  of  the  sphere  is  exactly  like  the  sky,  Taurus, 
when  on  the  meridian,  having  Aries  on  the  right  and  Qemini  on 
the  left.  In  the  globe  now  in  hand  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Each 
plan  has  its  advantages.  As  to  the  terrestrial  globe,  it  need  only 
be  said  that,  though  small,  it  is  easily  legible. 

If  anyone  wants  to  know  when  a  total  solar  eclipse  will  next  be 
visible  in  England,  or  any  remarkable  fact  connected  with  any  past 
eclipse,  he  should  invest  sixpence  in  the  latest  edition  (the  sixth) 
of  Mr.  Lynn's  '  Bemarkable  Eclipses,'  just  published  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low.  As  the  author  says,  the  book  consists  of  a  historical 
and  chronological  sketch  of  eclipses  before  their  scientific  study 
began,  which  may  be  said  to  date  from  17 15,  and  a  rapid  survey 
of  those  which  have  occurred  since,  including  that  of  May  of  the 
current  year. 

The  following  in  from  a  Sussex  newspaper  of  October  19  : — 
"The  marriage  of  Dr.  Isaac  Roberts,  F.B.S.,  of  Starfield,  Crow- 
borough,  and  MiRS  Dorothea  Klumpke,  of  San  Francisco,  late  of 
the  Bureau  of  Measurements  at  the  National  Observatory,  Paris, 
took  place  at  Uokfield,  on  Thursday.  The  bride  was  accompanied 
by  her  mother  and  her  sister.  Miss  A.  E.  Klumpke,  the  celebrated 
portrait-painter  and  co-worker  with  the  late  Bosa  Bonheur.  The 
bridegroom  was  accompanied  by  Capt.  Wm.  Noble,  J^.,  of 
Forest  Lodge,  Uckfleld. 
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It  is  said  that  before  the  end  of  1 90 1  the  Orthodox,  or  Old 
Calendar,  iu  Bussia  will  ba  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  change  was, 
of  course,  decided  upon  some  time  ago,  and  a  Commission,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constautine,  has  been  sitting 
with  a  view  to  settling  the  matter. 

The  French  postal  authorities  have  decided  to  add  to  their  post- 
marks the  hour  of  the  day  at  which  the  letter  is  forwarded.  This 
is  of  itself  no  new  thing  to  us,  but  the  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  hours  are  to  be  numbered  from  i  to  o  (midnight). 

It  is  announced  in  the  press  that  the  astronomical  instruments 
brought  by  the  Germans  from  Pekin  are  now  installed  in  the 
Orangery  of  the  Sans  Souci  Park,  Berlin. 

Thb  Cape  papers  report  the  establishment  at  Cape  Town  of  the 
^'  South  African  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science," 
to  be  carried  on  on  the  lines  of  the  British  Association.  The 
preliminary  meeting  was  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
David  Gill. 

Mi8t&8.  CiflsiLL  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  announce  a  forthcoming  work  by 
Sir  Robert  Ball,  '  The  Barth's  Beginning.' 

Ths  next  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  will  be 
on  Friday,  November  8,  at  5  o'clock  ;  of  the  British  Astronomical 
Association  on  Wednesday,  November  27. 


From  an  Oxford  Note-Book. 

But  agaiiut  ono  sublime  department  of  science  I  would  beg  to  enter  a 
respectful  warning.  I  do  so  with  some  apprehension,  because  I  have  distributed 
a  price  in  that  department  of  acienoe  to-nigbt  It  is  dangerous,^  in  my 
Juagment,  to  study  astronomy,  for  astronomy  kills  ambition.  What  mind, 
after  contem plating  the  eternal  proi-etsion  of  unnumbered  worlds,  perhaps  with 
their  infinite  generations  of  life,  their  Tarious  splendours,  their  history,  tbeir 
endless  rolls  of  celebrity,  their  separate  myriads  of  heroes,  can  return  without 
a  disheartening  sense  of  the  pitifulness  and  fiitility  of  everything  on  his  own 
narrow  uni  Terse  ? 

Such  were  the  words  of  no  less  a  person  than  Lord  Eosebery  in 
distributing  the  prizes  at  Birmingham  on  October  15  last.  One 
wonders  how  the  main  conclusion,  that  astronomy  kills  ambition, 
was  arrived  at :  by  experience  or  by  observation  ?  Has  Lord 
Bosebery  been  studying  astronomy  himneif  and  returned  from  his 
studies  with  a  ''disheartening  sense  of  the  pitifulness  and  futility" 
ot  the  solitary  furrow  he  has  got  to  plough  ?  Or  is  it  merely  that 
he  has  lately  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  astronomer  and  found 
to  his  bewilderment  that  the  said  astronomer  has  "  no  ambition  '' 
—either  to  win  the  Derby  or  be  the  Prime  Minister  or — (I  forget 
the  third  thing)?  Perhaps,  however,  the  noble  lord  ^^as  really 
desirous  of  giving  an  encouragement  to  the  study,  and  artfully 
disguised  his  real  object  under  the  warning  he  trusted  human 
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nature  to  disobey.  This  is  the  view  of  bis  words  takeu  by  our  genial 
friend  Punchy  of  date  October  23.  An  imaginary  exchange  of 
telegrams  is  set  going  between  two  exalted  personages  who  have 
read  the  speech,  and  are  thereby  stimulated  to  begin  astronomical 
enquiries  forthwith  : — 

What  doeu  "planet  in  opporition"  mean?     Sounds  like  Harcourt. 

Telemphed  to  Laksdowsi,  "  Where  is  Nebular  Hypothesis  ?  *•    He  replied, 

**  Why  worry  about  policy  in  Persia  or  Ohina  ?    \Ve  have  none." Went 

o?er  to  Nice  and  called  on  the  Pr6fet.  Always  thought  him  a  charming  fellow. 
I  said,  **Avez- vous  appria  astronomie  ?  Aves-voas  vu  U  Grand  Ours  ?''  "  Pardon^*^ 
said  he.  '*  Le  Grand  Ours,**  said  I,  "  dans  le  nord  ?  '*  "  Ah,  tnofisieur  le  marquis^ 
said  be, "  quelle  charmante  plaitanterU !  Vous  paries  dn  Tsar.  Non,je  ne  fai 
pas  vu.** 

And  80  forth.  The  Astronomer  Boyal  may  be  grateful  for  the 
prudent  reflection  which  prevented  him  being  bothered  mth 
enquiries  ; — "  Most  injudicious  reveal  oiir  ignorance  to  expert." 

Contemplation  of  the  *'  eternal  procession  of  unnumbered 
worlds,"  whether  it  lead  to  the  killing  of  ambition  or  no,  is  in  any 
case  not  indulged  in  to  excess  by  the  astronomer,  who  is  generally 
far  too  busy.  However,  in  regarding  astronomical  study  as  being 
largely  made  up  of  contemplation,  Lord  Eoseberv  is  only  repeating 
a  very  common  misapprehension.  Adopting  it  as  the  true  view 
for  a  moment,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  eflfect  of  contemplating 
the  stars  has  been  very  differently  estimated  by  others.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  ^  Matabele  Campaign  '  by 
B.  S.  8.  Baden-Powell :  it  struck  me  as  pretty  good  for  a  soldier: — 

And  then  you  take  a  last  look  at  the  glorious  star-spangled  ceiling  orerbead, 
and,  until  all  is  blurred  in  sleep,  you  see  in  the  dark  mantle  above  you  the  yeil 
of  ignorance  that  shrouds  the  Earth  from  heaven's  light  beyond :  the  starry 
points  of  brightness  that  tend  to  light  us  are  holes  made  in  that  covering  by  tlie 
work  of  good  men,  whose  example  and  whose  teaching  encourage  us  to  try  and 
take  our  little  part  in  letting  in  the  light  in  imitation  of  the  greater  radiant 
orb — to  lighten  up  the  darkness  till  the  daylight  dawns. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  number  a  report  is  given  of  the  address 
given  by  Sir  D.  Gill  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
McCIean  gift.  The  ceremony  excited  considerable  interest,  and 
inspired  a  very  pleasantly  viTitten  editorial  in  the  Cape  Argus^ 
which  I  venture  to  reproduce  here  in  extenso,  as  I  feel  sure  others 
will  like  to  read  it : — 

The  McClean  Gift. 

The  pleasant  little  ceremony  at  the  Royal  Observatory  on  Thursday  deserves 
more  than  passing  mention.  It  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  a 
virtue  which  is  not  too  common  at  the  Cape— the  virtue  of  gratitude,  which 
Shakespeare  knew  as  a  " noble  thankfulness"  ;  and  if,  for  the  nonce,  the  public 
should  be  led  to  depart  from  its  usual  Philistine  attitude  towards  pure  science 
and  the  higher  walks  of  research,  the  change  may  not  be  ungraceful,  and  may 
do  it  good.  The  value  of  Mr.  MeClean's  gift  it  would  be  hard  to  overestimate. 
In  mere  monejr's  worth  it  was  princely — more  than  the  Imperial  Government 
could  well  spare,  and  more  than  the  Colouial  Government  could  venture  to 
dream  of  as  an  encouragement  to  unapplied  science.  It  was  i^iven,  too,  at  the 
right  time  and  to  the  right  place,  there  being  immediate  need  for  a  wide  de* 
velopment  of  spectroscopic  work,  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere  being  poorly 
supplied  with  astronomical  equipment  compared  with  the  affluent   Korth. 
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Further,  it  did  not  come  from  a  mere  millionaire,  willinff  to  be  moderately 
fleeof«d  in  return  for  a  little  notoriety  ;  Mr.  McGlean  was  a  skilled  and  aasiduoas 
worker  in  this  branch  of  science,  and  what  he  gave  was  the  outcome  of  a  pure 
heart  and  a  noble  enthusiasm.  Nor  did  he  stop  at  the  purely  material  gift,  but 
gare  time  and  thought  and  trouble  to  make  sure  that  the  telescope  and  its 
■oooiDpaniments  should  be  fit  for  the  performance  of  the  Tery  best  type  of  work. 
He  came  to  the  Cape  and  resided  for  months  here,  and  those  who  were  priTileeed 
to  meet  him  will  alwuys  remember  his  unassuming  ways  and  his  unflagging 
interest  in  his  work.  lie  luul  a  double  purpose  in  comine.  and  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  his  time  was  spent  in  obtaining  the  spectra  of  certain  southern  stars, 
m  order  to  supplement  his  similar  work  m  the  North.  When  this  was  done, 
the  kindly  English  gentleman  left  as  quietly  as  he  came.  The  scientific  equip- 
ment of  the  Colony  had  been  handsomely  enriched  by  him,  but  so  far  as  the 
general  public  was  concerned  he  left "  unhonuurcd  and  unsung.*'  The  gathering 
of  yesterday  was,  then,  most  amply  justified,  and  one  could  but  wish  that  the 
"  three  cheers  **  called  for  by  H.M.  Astronomer  might  by  some  scientific  con- 
traption reach  the  pious  founder  at  his  home  in  Kent  The  need  of  scientific 
and  literary  endowments  at  the  Cape  is  well-known,  and  the  forgetfulness  of 
those  whom  the  land  has  made  wealtiiy  is  occasionally  bewailed  :  it  would  ill 
become  us,  therefore,  to  be  equally  forgetful  of  the  far-seeing  liberality  of  a 
stranger  who  owed  us  nothing. 

Some  little  time  a^o  I  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  a  press-cutting 
agency,  and  signified  my  willingness  to  receive  any  cuttings  on 
astronomical  topics.  Almost  immediately  afterwards,  Dr.  Anderson 
discovered  Nova  Persei  and  I  was  deluged  with  press-comment's  of 
all  kinds — a  drawer  full  of  them,  which  were  submitted  the  other 
day  to  an  interested  correspondent.     He  \%  rote  back  as  follows  : — 

Please  aci*ept  my  best  thanks  for  the  newspaper  cuttings.  Not  a  little 
instruction  nMi  be  gained  from  them,  but  also,  alas !  not  a  little  amusement:  for 
ui though  the  result  is  saiitifaotory  when  astronomers  are  allowed  to  speak 
for  themselves,  it  is  uoX  always  so  with  the  editorial  summaries  and  comments. 
It  is,  for  example,  somewhat  didconeerting  to  read  of  "this  new  Comet  in 
Perseus  " ;  and  tn  find  Nova  Aurij^ai  cropping  up  in  two  cuttings  ns  Nova 
Rigue.  Had  old  Tycho.  too,  been  alive  tooay  he  would  have  been  astonished 
to  read  about  the  New  Star  of  15-2  that  "it  was  not  really  a  new  star,  for  it 
was  known  before  as  a  sixtcentli  magnitude  star."  However,  Editors  have 
nowaday?  to  know  so  nnich  about  what  is  happening  on  the  terrestrial  sphere 
that  we  can  excuse  a  little  ignorance  about  the  celestial  one. 

An  exaniin«fr  of  my  acquaintance  Las  kindly  sent  me  the 
following  extract  *'for  inclusion  in  my  museum'';  it  occurs  in  the 
answers  to  a  paper  on  *  Piiley's  Natural '  (sic  I) : — 

The  eye  in  a.  wonderful  structure — this  alone  is  sufficient  proof  to  show  tx) 
atheists  rh-it  there  ia  u  contriver  at  the  back,  and  that  contriver  is  God.  The 
eye  is  worked  on  the  same  lines  as  a  telescope.  The  humours  of  the  eye 
answer  to  the  lend  of  the  telescope,  but  there  being  a  defect  in  the  telescope 
owing  to  i>risniatic  nivs,  they  copied  the  eye  by  putting  refractory  powers. 
Now  the  eye  is  superior  to  the  telescope  in  this. 

Another  candidate?!  did  au  interesting  thing,  though  his  exploit 
had  little  to  do  with  astronomy.  The  answers  (to  a  paper  on 
Political  Economy  this  time)  were  to  be  written  in  books  on  one 
side  of  the  piijwr  only.  '*  No  notice  would  be  taken,"  so  the  stern 
regulations  gave  warning,  **  of  anything  written  on  the  left-hand 
page."  To  test  the  working  of  this  rule,  I  suppose,  the  examinee 
wrote  on  the  proper  page  a  long  and  correct  answer  about  banking. 
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On  the  |>aije  of  which  no  notice  was  to  be  taken  he  wrote  in  lai^ 
letters :—"  N.B.  The  first  bank  in  existence  started  by  Noah,  who 
fli)ato«l  a  limited  company  vvhtfii  the  rest  of  the  Earth  waa  in 
liquidation/* 


In  glancing  through  a  political  history  the  other  day  (Goldwin 
Smith's  '  United  Kingdom/  vol.  i.  p.  515),  the  following  sentence 
seemed  worthy  of  remark,  ns  making  aecurate  use  of  a  scientific 
metaphor  :—"  Here  the  tide  of  change  reached  high- water  mark. 
After  this  the  waves  rose  much  higher,  but  not  the  tide." 

Fkom  the  Mornitig  Post : — 

The  Poweu  of  (trayitatiox. 

To  THE  EniTOU  OF  THE  Mo«NlNG  PoST. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  Buggest.  to  the  president  and  other  members  of 
the  British  Association  who  spoke  at  Glasgow  the  other  day  that  the  attractive 
and  repelling  power  is  an  inherent  power  in  the  particlefl  tbemselTes.  What 
more  Biniple,  what  more  effective?  This  (lashed  on  me  fifty  years  ago,  and  all 
was  clear.  Yours,  &c., 

Sept.  30.  J.  B. 


FiiOM  Tritth  for  Sept.  19  : — 

DEAREST  AMY, — What  a  wonderful  season  of  glorious  weather  we  have 
had,  and  are  still  having.  These  ::?epternber  days  would  be  quite  perfect 
here  by  the  sea  if  only  the  darkness  did  not  come  so  soon.  And  yet  the 
very  diirkness  i.s  beautiful.  There  i^  a  bright  star  to  the  south  which  makes 
a  mrionlight  glimmer  on  the  sea,  so  large  is  it,  so  near,  and  so  brilliant.  Is  it 
Mars?  Do  get  borne  one  to  tell  me.  It  sets  in  thick  olouds  about  nine 
o'clock. 


Sent  by  a  correspondent,  who  does  not  mention  the  source 
from  which  it  was  taken  :  the  italics  are  liis : — 

Q^esellschaf  ts-Reise 

von  Triest  nach  Ostasien 


Unter  Fiihrung  des  Dircktors  der  Manora-Sternwartc  in  Lussinpiccolo 

fi;edonkt  sicheine  kleine  GesellHchaft  dieser  Stem  wart  e  (:J  Herren  und  21^uuen> 

am  7.  Fcbruar  190Z  auf  einem  Lloyddampfer  in  Triest  einzuscbifTen,  urn  nach 

einem  Besuche  von 

Egypten,  Arabien,   Indien,   Beludschistan,   Ceylon   und 

der  mala3dschen  Halbinsel 

China   nnd   Japan 

zu  bereisen.     Die  Riickkehr  soil  am  7.  Juni  1902  in  Fiume,  bezw.  8.  Juni  in 
Triest  erfolgen. 

Dulinffuierte    Personen    konnen    sich    an    dieser    Reise    be- 

teillgen.     Gewinnalmcht  hesteht  nuh/. 
Die  Kosten  werden  aiis  eincr  gemeinsohaftliohcn  Reisekasse  bestrittcn,  in 
die  jeder  Theilnehmer  pro  TaK  40  Kronen  6.  \V.z=i^  Mark  fiir  die  iiitagige 
Beise  also  4148  Mark  einzuzahlen  hat     Vie  Stemwartc  Miftet  GaratUU. 
Anfiragen  sind  unter  Angabe  des  Staudes  zu  richten  an  die 

Manora- Stern warte   in    Lussinpiccolo. 


N-..^-^^^ 


LA  A  /:/^S,0/>i 

ASTRONOMICAL    DEPARTMENT. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  ROVAL  ASTEONOMICAL  SOCIETY. 

Friday,  1901  November  8,  at  5  p.m. 

Dr.  J.  W.  L.  fjLAisiiKH.  3F. A.,  F.K.S.,  Presltfmt,  in  the  Chair. 

Stcretnnesi  F.  W.  1)ysc»x,  M.A.,  F.K.S.,  and 

E.  T.  WllIlTAKER,  M.A. 

Thb  Minutes  of  tlu;  last  .Mwtint»  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  \Vhhtak\'i\  191  pi-esents  have  been  received  since  the  last 
Meeting,  including;  amout^st  others : — Tjcho  Brahe'w  *  De  Xova 
8t€lla'  (Facsimile  Edition),  prese^ited  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Copenhag«m  ;  '  Harvard  Annals,'  vol.  28,  pt.  2  (Specti-a 
of  Bright  iiouthern  Stars),  presented  by  the  Observatory;  "Lick 
Observatory  Publications,'  vol.  5  (Jrlussey's  measures  of  double 
stars),  presented  by  tiie  Observatory  ;  Observations  «)f  the  Total 
^k>lar  Eclips*i  oi  Jan.  22,  1898,  presentetl  by  Sir  X.  Lockyer; 
'Atlas  photogniphiijue  du  hi  Lune '  par  MM.  Loe\>y  et  Pniseux, 
presented  by  the  Paris  Observalory ;  *  Carte  photographique  du  Ciel* 
(22  Charts),  pn-wnted  by  the  Faris  Observatory  ;  '  Annals  of  the 
Astrophysieal  Observatory  of  the  Smithsonian  Iristitntion/  vol.  i, 
presented  by  tliu  Institution;  and  Photographs  of  the  Great 
Comet  of  1 90 1,  presented  by  the  Perth  Observatory,  Western 
Australia. 

The  Presitknt.  1  should  mention  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society 
that  on  the  3 1  -^t  Octobi^r  a  joint  Meeting  of  the  Society  and  of 
the  Royal  Society  was  held  to  receive  the  preliminary  reports 
of  the  expeditions  which  had  observed  the  eclipse  of  last  May. 
Most  interesting  communications,  illustrated  by  lantern-slides, 
were  made  by  Mr.  Newall  and  Mr.  Dyson  who  have  been  to 
.Sumatra,  and  by  Mr.  Maunder  who  has  been  to  Mauritius.  I 
crongratulate  thos»*  gentlemen  upon  the  value  of  the  results  obtained 
under   not   too   favourable  atmospheric  conditions,  and  1   think 
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I  may  say  that  most  of  us  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
results  being  uiore  satisfactory  than  we  x^ere  led  to  suppose, 
knowing  what  the  state  of  the  w  eat  her  had  been.  In  consequence 
of  these  reports  having  been  made  to  this  Joint  Committee,  the 
matter  will,  of  course,  not  come  before  this  Meeting  to-night  in 
any  form. 

Mr.  S,  A.  launder  (presenting  a  paper  on  Measurement  of 
Lunar  Photographs).  In  a  previous  paper  {MonMy  Notiee^^ 
vol.  Ix.  p.  174)  I  called  attention  to  the  great  uncertainty  that 
attaches  to  our  knowledge  of  the  positions  of  lunar  formations, 
and  showed  that  much  more  acciu^te  places  might  be  obtained  by 
measurement  from  Mosting  A  at  the  telescope,  or  on  the  excellent 
photographs  now  being  taken  at  the  Paris,  Lick,  and  Yerkes 
Obser\atorie8.  In  continuation  of  my  work  on  two  of  the  Paris 
photographs  described  in  my  last  paper,  taken  one  a  little  after 
lirst  quarter  and  the  other  a  little  before  third  quarter,  I 
endeavoured  to  obtain  absolute  values  for  the  eight  constants  (four 
for  each  plate)  by  an  analytic  method  analogous  to  the  combination 
of  the  two  pictures  in  a  stereoscope  ;  but  although  74  conditional 
equations  were  obtained  from  the  measures  of  37  points  on  each 
plate,  the  normal  equations  were  practically  indeterminate,  and 
only  enabled  me  to  express  the  constants  of  either  plate  in  terms 
of  those  of  the  other,  thus  reducing  the  eight  unknown  quantities 
to  four.  I  then  had  recourse  to  the  telescope  and  carefully 
measured  the  positions  of  19  points  relatively  to  Mosting  A, 
obtaining  their  co-ordinates  with  a  probable  error  of  about  o"-i  in 
each.  1  used  a  filar  micrometer,  which  limited  me  to  distances 
not  much  exceeding  500"  from  Mosting  A.  Two  of  these  points 
were  most  kindly  also  measured  for  me  by  Professor  Barnard 
with  the  Yerkes  40-inch  {Monthly  Notices,\oh  Ix.  p.  540).  When 
the  work  was  nearly  completed  I  found  that  Dr.  Franz  had 
already  published  measures  of  eight  points,  all  near  the  limb,  made 
with  the  Konigsberg  heliometer.  None  of  these  were  really 
well  defined  on  my  photographs,  but  I  w  as  able  to  make  some  use 
of  six  of  them.  By  combining  these  telescopic  measures  with 
measures  of  tlie  same  points  made  on  the  photographs  I  w^as  then 
able  to  form  72  conditional  equations  for  the  four  unknown 
quantities,  and  the  solution  of  these  gave  absolute  values  for  the 
constants  of  both  plates.  With  these  1  recomputed  from  the 
photographic  measures  the  positions  of  those  points  which  had 
been  measured  at  the  telescope,  and  found  the  mean  discordance 
between  a  place  found  at  the  telescope  and  that  obtained  from 
a  single  photograph  to  be  o"'38.  When  I  could  obtain  the  mean 
place  from  measures  on  two  photographs  this  discordance  was 
reduced  to  o"'32.  In  estimating  the  value  of  these  results  it 
Niust  be  remembered  that  the  lunar  formations  are  not  stellar 
points,  and  that  they  have  to  be  measured  often  under  very 
puzzling  conditions  of  illumination.  After  my  paper  was  written 
Mr.  Hinks  very  kindly  called  my  attention  to  the  first  volume 
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of  the  Breslau  *  Mitteilungen/  copies  of  which  had  just  been 
received  in  England,  and  iu  which  Dr.  Franz  gives  the  positions 
of  150  formations  obtained  from  the  measures  of  five  Lick 
photographs.  In  what  I  should  consider  the  essentials  his  methods 
agree  with  mine.  We  have  both  found  places  at  the  telescope  by 
measurement  from  Mdsting  A,  and  have  used  these  for  obtaining 
the  constants  of  the  plates,  thus  rendering  our  work  entirely 
independent  of  direct  measures  of  the  limb.  In  the  details, 
however,  there  are  many  points  of  difference.  In  addition  to 
Mcisting  A  and  the  points  already  referred  to  there  are  17 
formations  which  we  have  both  measured,  and  on  comparing  the 
two  sets  of  results  I  find  a  mean  divergence  of  o^'^i)  in  the 
IK)sition8,  which  includes  an  apparently  systematic  ditterence  of 
about  o"'2  in  the  ordinates.  This  mean  divergence  is  less  than 
one- thirteenth  of  the  mean  divergence  between  those  positions 
found  as  i)oint8  of  the  first  order  by  both  Lohrmann  and  Miidler, 
whilst  the  systematic  difference  is  about  one-fifteenth  of  that 
between  the  same  observers.  It  is  a  very  great  gratification  to 
me  to  find  my  work  in  such  close  agreement  with  that  of  one  who 
has  given  more  attention  to  selenographic  measurements  than 
any  other  living  astronomer,  and  to  whom  we  owe  the  best 
determinations  both  of  the  physical  libration  and  of  the  figure  of 
the  Moon.  But  the  opportunities  now  open  to  us  are  not  limited 
to  the  increase  of  accuracy  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
points,  it  is  also  possible  to  enormously  increase  the  number 
cf  accurately  measured  noints.  Beer  and  Mddler's  map  was 
founded  on  105  jwints  ot  the  first  order,  Schmidt's  on  157.  By 
measures  on  the  photographs  it  will,  I  believe,  be  possible  to  raise 
this  number  to  something  like  5000,  and  these  should  open  the 
way  to  researches  in  other  directions. 

For  the  photographs  on  which  the  measures  here  described 
have  been  made  I  am  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  M.  Loewy. 
Copies  were  kindly  made  for  me,  with  reseaux,  by  Mr.  Bellamy,  and 
the  measures  were  made  with  an  astrographic  micrometer  be- 
longing to  the  Oxford  University  Observatory,  kindly  lent  for  the 
purpose  by  Professor  Turner,  to  whom  I  am  further  indebted  for 
^i  considerable  amount  of  personal  advice  and  assistance. 

Prof.  Turner.  It  is  interesting  tx>  call  attention  to  one  point  in 
<.'onnection  with  Mr.  Saunder's  work,  and  that  is  that  it  seems  to 
be  one  of  those  fields  of  work  not  altogether  suitable  for  large 
instruments.  Mr.  Saunder  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
the  help  of  one  of  the  very  large  instruments.  I'rof.  Barnard 
learned  on  his  last  visit  to  England  of  some  measurements  that 
Mr.  Saunder  wanted,  and  he  generously  said  that  he  would  make 
them,  but  he  found  that  the  Moon  was  so  bright  with  the  Yerkes 
telescope  that  he  had  to  give  up  such  work  after  two  or  three 
nights.  Sir  David  Gill  also  kindly  promised  to  help  with  some 
measures  made  with  the  Cape  helio meter  ;  and  I  had  a  letter  from 
him  the  other  day,  in  which  he  says  that  he  finds  it  extremely 

2n2 
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difficult  to  make  these  measures.  He  does  uot  specify  the  exact 
difficulties  *,  but  it  is  possibly  another  instance  of  a  large  telescope 
being  not  the  best  instrument  for  such  work,  and  the  smaller 
instrument,  such  as  Mr.  Baunder  has  himself  been  using,  may  be 
the  more  suitable  one.  In  the  large  amount  of  work  which  he 
has  not  only  already  done,  but  still  to  do,  it  is  well  to  know  that 
there  is  a  field  for  moderate  instruments.  Of  course  this  does  not 
apply  to  photographic  large  telescopes.  The  photographs  taken 
with  the  large  Paris  equatorial  coude  are  indeed  the  mainstay  of 
Mr.  S.  Saunder's  work. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Saunder. 

Rev,  W.  SidgreavM.  This  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
spectrum  of  Nova  Persei  1901  consists  of  two  papers  presented 
as  one,  the  second  being  added  in  the  form  of  an  appendix.  The 
first  paper  was  not  ready  for  the  June  Meeting,  but  it  was  finished 
before  any  attempt  was  made  on  the  star  after  its  escape  from  the 
summer  twilight;  and  it  was  then  thought  to  be  the  last  of 
the  notes  on  the  spectrum  from  the  Stony  hurst  spectrograph. 

On  August  18  a  trial  exposure  was  made  in  order  to  see  whether 
any  of  the  lines  were  strong  enough  to  impress  the  plate,  and  the 
result  showed  that,  with  a  well-adjusted  clock-rate  for  a  slow- 
trail,  the  spectrum  might  be  photographed  satisfactorily  ;  and 
since  then  24  photographs  have  been  obtained  on  17  nighta. 
These  will  be  discussed  after  a  few  remarks  upon  the  first  paper,, 
which  covers  ground  already  gone  over  in  4  notes  on  the  spectrum 
presented  at  the  Meetings  in  March,  April,  and  May. 

The  first  observation  to  be  made  regards  the  displacement  of 
the  hydrogen  lines.  A  reference  to  my  Note  2  in  April  will  sho\^ 
that  I  anticipated  very  different  velocities  from  those  which  have 
resulted  from  the  measurements  made  since  that  note  was  written. 
The  dark  lines  show  considerably  less  velocity,  and  the  bright 
lines  much  greater  velocity  than  I  expected.  The  method  of 
computation  is  that  suggested  by  Orbinsky,  but  the  spectrnin 
of  the  comparison  star  (a  Cygni)  was  not  taken  on  the  same  plate* 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  seeming  weakness  of  my  structure,  when 
we  look  at  the  slender  fouudations  on  which  it  is  built.  The 
measured  intervals  from  11/5  to  the  several  hydrogen  lines,  including 
H^,  are  given  in  the  original  table,  but  not  on  the  screen-projection. 
They  range  from  no  more  than  7  to  2 1  mm.  It  will  not  therefore 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  tliat  there  is  so  great  a  difference  between 
the  extreme  results  as  45  miles  on  each  side  of  the  mean  velocity 
of  714  miles  in  the  second.  There  are  10  determinations  from 
the  10  separate  intervals  measurable  on  the  plates  of  the  Nova ; 
and  of  these  the  five  shorter  intervals  were  measured  on  three 

*  [Note  added  Nov.  21. — I  find  I  hnye  misiindersl ood  the  reason  of  the 
difliculties  witli  the  beliometer  measures,  which  arii»es  from  the  confusion 
eau:4ed  bv  the  suiierpisition  of  images,  and  has  ali-endy  been  referred  to  bv 
Dr.  Frank.— H.H.T.] 
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j)lat^,  the  sixth  interval  on  two  plates,  and  the  remaining  four 
longer  lengths  on  one  plate. 

The  btight-line  velocity  must  appear  to  rest  on  a  still  weaker 
foundation,  on  account  of  the  breadth  of  the  Jines  ;  but  for  these 
measures  many  more  plates  could  be  used,  and  the  breadih  of  the 
lines  is  not  so  great  a  drawback  in  this  differential  method  as  it 
is  to  the  direct  comparisons  with  terrestrial  origins ;  for  in  the 
latter  method  everything  depends  upon  the  correct  judgment  of 
the  position  of  the  true  hydrogen  centre  of  the  broad  line,  while 
in  the  former  method  the  apparent  scale-centres  of  the  lines  serve 
•equally  well,  on  the  reasonable  supposition  that  the  several 
hydrogen  lines  are  widened  symmetrically. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  discordant  ^gures  opposit^e  He  in  the 
table  of  bright -line  velocity  would  be  brought  into  agreement  with 
the  other  figures  if  this  line  were  taken  to  be  the  calcium  line  H. 
But  as  it  stands  it  only  pulls  down  the  mean  vel«>city  from  about 
290  to  270  miles.  This  recession  velocity  of  the  bright  hydrogen 
is  too  important  in  connection  with  any  explanation  of  the  starts 
original  outburst  to  leave  anything  unsaid  about  it.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  mean  result^  from  both  the  bright  lines  and  the 
dark  lines  may  be  vitiated  by  a  systematic  error,  owing  to  inaccuracy 
of  the  scale- value  of  the  unit  of  wave-lengths  at  the  position  of 
H/3.  A  small  error  in  this  would  seriously  afiEect  all  the  resulting 
velocities  in  the  same  way,  though  not  to  the  same  amount.  But 
the  adopted  value  is  the  least  that  could  be  assigned,  and  any  true 
correction  would  be  on  the  side  of  increasing  the  velocities.  And 
further,  we  have  an  independent  confirmation  of  the  bright 
hydrogen  velocity  from  a  single  photograph  on  February  28,  by 
another  prism,  a  direct  compound  prism.  The  coustants  of  this 
spectrograph  are,  of  course,  quite  different ;  they  were,  moreover, 
determined  by  another  observer  and  by  another  method.  The 
velocity  given  by  this  photograph  is  310  mites. 

The  second  observation  to  be  made  on  the  first  paper  regards 
the  changing  spectrum  in  March  and  April.  In  mv  Note  3  in  the 
same  April  No.  of  the  Notices,  the  spectrum  is  called  the  alternating 
.spectrum,  and  its  two  forms  are  called  the  non-minimum  and  the 
minimum  type  spectrum,  so  closely  the  latter  appeared  to  follow 
the  minimum  pliase  of  the  star's  light-curve.  In  the  table  projected 
on  the  screen  the  two  spectra  are  designated  the  earlitr  and  netv 
tyi>es ;  and  you  will  see  that  the  table  shows  conclusively  that  the 
new  type  spectrum  is  connected,  not  with  any  phase  of  the  light- 
curve,  but  with  an  absolute  magnitude  of  the  star.  All  the  earlier 
typo  spectra  are  found  to  be  on  dates  when  the  star  was  brighter 
than  4*57  mag. ;  and  all  of  the  new  type  on  days  of  less  brightness ; 
and  the  one  photograph  on  April  9,  when  the  star  was  at  this 
magnitude,  4*57,  has  already  been  described  in  my  Note  4  in  May, 
as  belonging  partly  to  both  types.  It  seems  therefore  that  on 
thin  night  the  spectnini  was  caught  in  the  process  of  changing. 
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The  star's 'magnitudes  are  from  the  measares  made  at  the  Badcliffe 
Observatory,  Oxford,  and  published  in  the  Notices  of  April  and 
May*. 

Mr.  NexvaU.  Father  Sidgreaves  lays  interesting  views  before 
us  of  these  features  in  the  spectrum  of  the  Nova.  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  very  bright  line  near 
Hy  is  not  the  hydrogen  line.  He  certainly  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  bolduess  in  attacking  the  question  of  velocities  in  the 
way  he  has  done,  and  also  upon  the  consistency  of  the  results 
deduced.  He  did  not  mention  that  there  is  another  way  of 
measuring  the  velocity,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare 
results.  He  gets  these  consistent  results  of  about  700  miles  a 
second  from  what  he  describes  as  the  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum 
in  each  case.  At  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Society  at  which  ob- 
servations of  the  Nova  were  dealt  with,  Mr.  Seabroke  revived  a 
suggestion  that  the  dark  line  which  appears  on  the  violet  side  of 
the  bright  line  need  not  necessarily  be  the  centre  of  the  true  dark 
line.  I  take  it  that  Father  Sidgreaves  has  measured  the  line 
which  appears  on  the  Wolet  side  of  the  bright  line.  Prof.  Vogel, 
at  Berlin,  has  measured  these  lines,  and  in  his  published  account 
he  inclines  to  the  view  that  the  centre  of  the  dark  line  is  not  seen, 
but  is  hidden  by  the  bright  line  overlapping  it.  The  feature  which 
Father  Sidgreaves  illustrates  in  his  last  slide,  showing  a  great 
amount  of  detail  in  many  of  the  bright  lines,  is  of  very  great 
interest,  and  also  those  dealing  with  the  alternation  of  two  different 
spectra.  It  occurred  to  me  when  he  was  shomng  these  results 
that  probably  the  eclipse  of  one  star  by  another  would  account  for 
the  phenomena  quite  as  well  as  referring  these  changes  in  spectrum 
to  a  change  in  the  temperature. 

Mr,  Mc Clean  showed  some  photographs  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
Nova  in  corroboration  of  those  shown  by  Father  Sidgreaves. 

Rev.  E,  Ledger,  Might  I  ask  Father  Sidgreaves  whether  he 
considers  that  any  resemblance  between  the  spectrum  of  the  Nova 
and  of  that  of  a  gaseous  nebula  has  increased  or  diminished  of 
latePt 

Mr,  A.  B,  Hinks  read  a  paper,  "Experimental  Reduction  of 
some  Photographs  of  Eros  made  at  Cambridge  for  the  Determina- 
tion of  the  Solar  Parallax."  The  paper  embodied  the  first  results 
obtained  with  the  new  photographic  equatorial  of  the  Cambridge 

*  Father  SidgreaTes  exhibited  on  the  screen  photograpbe  of  the  spectrum 
taken  on  August  27  and  September  5,  ^hicb  showed  that  the  hydrogen  linee 
were  no  longer  the  strong  features  of  the  speotnim.  They  appear^  to  be 
dying  out  as  broad  lines  without  thinning  at  tiie  edges.  The  lines  386*9, 396*9, 
and  43S'3  are  each  crossed  by  four  brighter  lines  at  the  same  spectral  interrals, 
with  the  strongest  of  the  four  on  the  more  refracted  side.  Tne  line  436*^  i^ 
now  a  relatively  strong  line,  and  first  appeared  in  the  last  week  of  March.  Ttie 
line  464*0  has  faded.    lines  495*8  and  500*7  hare  appeared  since  February. 

t  Note  by  Mr.  Ledger,— Jn  Agirophydcal  Journal^  July  1901,  p.  83,  Prof.  R 
0.  Pickering  says : — 

"The  re«»emblance  to  the  nebula  X.G.C.  3918  is  now  so  close  that  in  a 
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Observatory,  and  with  the  ne\^'  measuring-machine  recently 
described.  The  principal  object  of  this  experimental  reduction 
was  to  test  the  working  of  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Cowell 
{Observatory y  1900  December)  that  the  most  convenient  form  of 
planetary  ephemeris  for  astrographic  work  is  a  heHocentrie 
ephemeris  in  rectangular  coordinates. 

The  meamired  rectangular  coordinates  of  the  planet  were  reduced 
in  the  usual  way  to  '*  standard  for  1900-0.''  A  heliocentric 
ephemeris  of  Eros  was,  with  great  kindness,  computed  for  the 
purpose  of  the  experiment  by  Prof.  Millosevich.  With  this,  and 
the  ephemeris  of  the  Sun  from  the  Berliner  Jahrburhy  it  was 
shown  that  the  computed  standard  coordinates  of  the  planet,  with 
an  assumed  value  of  the  parallax,  can  be  readily  obtained,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  work  can  be  done  on  a  calculating- 
machine.  The  material  used  consisted  of  fifty-two  exposures 
made  on  1900  November  9  and  10.  In  half  the  exposures  guiding 
was  by  the  stars ;  in  the  other  half  by  the  planet ;  and  the  two 
series  were  kept  separate  throughout.  The  p.  e,  of  the  deduced 
correction  to  the  assumed  solar  parallax  was  in  each  case  ±o"'02^ 
and  the/>.  e,  of  one  equation  of  condition  +o"'096  and  +o"'o88. 
The  difference  between  the  corrections  to  the  parallax  resulting 
from  the  two  series  was  rather  large ;  but  evidence  was  given  that 
the  discrepancy  should  not,  for  the  present,  be  taken  as  indicating 
a  systematic  error  produced  by  the  inevitable  trail,  either  of  stars^ 
or  of  planet,  during  the  exposure. 

The  following  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  present  ex- 
perimental reduction : — ^That  the  small  value  of  the  p.  e.  of  an 
equation  of  condition  gives  hope  of  a  good  result  from  the  photo- 
graphic determination  of  the  solar  parallax ;  that  it  wiU  be  necessary 
to   use  eight-figure  logarithms,  and  consequently  the  centesimal 


photograph  taken  Juue  19,  1901,  no  marked  difference  was  noted,  except  that 
the  nM>iiIar  line  X  5007  is  about  eight  times  as  bright  as  H/3  in  the  nebula,  and 
onU/  equal  to  it  in  the  Nova,** 

Then  in  Aft.  Kaek.  No.  '^741  (335),  Father  Sidgreaves  says  :~ 

**  line  $007  fA/i  is  muck  stronger  than  H/3  or  Hy,  and  of  the  same  great 
widih.*^ 

Prof.  Pickering  also  says : — 

"One  line,  X  4364,  is  seen  in  the  nebula  but  not  in  the  Nova,  perhaps  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  Hy." 

Whue  in  the  Att.  Nock.,  Father  SidgreayeH  mi?s  : — 

*'  Line  436-4  u^  is  now  a  rery  prominent  band,  considerably  stronger  than  its 
neighbour  H7. 

Note  added  sttbeequetUlg  by  Father  Sidgreaves,  who  heard  the  questions 
imperfeetlg.— The  correct  reply  to  Mr.  Ledger's  question  is,  I  think,  that  the 
resemblance  between  the  spectrum  of  the  Nora  and  that  of  a  gaseous  nebula 
\iBs  increased  in  two  of  the  lines  and  decreased  in  three.  The  likenesii  is  better 
in  the  strength  of  the  lines  5007  and  436*4,  and  it  is  worse  in  the  structure  of 
the  lines  436-4,  396'9»  *n<^  3^^*9- 
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system,  in  computing  the  ephemerides  of  the  Sun  and  Eros  ;  that 
the  method  of  working  in  rectangular  co-ordinates  throughout  is 
highly  convenient ;  that  it  lends  itself  to  the  publication  by  all 
the  co-operating  observatories  of  their  results  in  a  form  immedi- 
ately available  for  incorporation  in  a  final  general  solution ;  and 
that  the  micrometric  measures  might  well  be  treated  in  a  similar 
fashion. 

The  President,  I  am  sure  we  must  all  congratulate  Mr.  Hink^ 
on  the  first  results  he  has  got  out,  and  they  are  none  the  less 
interesting  in  that  they  have  involved  mathematical  calculations 
which  are  novel. 

Prof,  Turner.  1  also  should  like  to  offer  Mr.  Hinks  my  con- 
gratulation on  these  very  fine  results.  Even  his  second  result, 
which  seems  at  first  some  way  from  the  truth  if  we  accept  Dr. 
Gill's  parallax  as  accurate,  is  not  very  far  away  from  his  other  one. 
<'onsidering  the  number  of  observations  which  will  be  ultimately 
available,  I  should  think  that  errors  such  as  are  here  shown 
will  be  swamped  in  the  general  mean  result.  Individual  errors 
generally  amount  to  something  considerable,  even  in  Cape 
work. 

Mr,  ff,  C,  Plummer  gave  an  explanation  of  his  paper  printed  in 
the  Supplementary  Number  of  the  Monthly  Notices  on  M.  Loewy's 
discussion  of  measures  on  astrographic  plates,  and  also  made  some 
remarks  descriptive  of  a  model  which  he  had  made  to  illustrate 
some  points  in  the  mathematics  cf  periodic  orbits. 

Mr,  F,  A,  Bellamy  showed  lantern-slides  illustrating  his  paper 
on  the  place  of  the  variable  star  RU  Herculis,  deduced  from 
photographs. 


I'he  following  papers  were  announced  and  partly  read  : — 

E,  E,  Barnard,  "  Eecent  Observations  of  the  Position  of 
Nova  AurigaB  made  with  the  40-inch  Telescope  of  the  Yerkes 
-Observatory." 

S,  A,  Saunder.  **  The  Determination  of  Selenographic  Positions 
and  the  Measurement  of  Lunar  Photographs  :  Second  Paper." 

A,  C,  D.  Crammelin.  "  Ephemeris  for  Physical  Observations  of 
the  Moon  for  1902." 

T,  C.  Hudson,     *'  A  new  Method  of  Interpolation.*' 
•     IT.  C.  Plutmner,     "On  Periodic  Orbits  in  the  Neighbourhood  ot 
Centres  of  Libration." 

Bev,  W,  Sidgreaves,  "  The  Spectrum  of  Nova  Persei  from 
February  28  to  April  26,  1901." 

A.  C.  2>.  Crammelin,  "•  Ephemeris  for  Pfiysical  Observations  of 
Jupiter,  1902-3." 

A.  W.  Roberts,     "  On  the  Variation  of  T  Centauri." 

A.  M,  W.  Doirninf/.     "  Compai'isons  of   Geocentric   Places  of 
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Uranus,  Neptune,  and    the    Sun,  calculated    from  Newcomb's 
Ta[)le8,  with  their  Places  cal(*ulat€;d  from  Le  Verrier's  Tables,  for 

1904.'' 

//.  H,  Turner,  "  Determination  of  Dr.  Kiistner's  Magnitude 
Equation  ^rom  Comparisons  of  his  Meridian  Observations  in  Zones 
+  24°  to  4-27°,  with  Measures  of  Photographic  Plates  taken  at 
the  University  Observatory,  Oxford." 

F.  A.  Bellamy.  "  On  the  Place  of  the  Variable  EU  Herculis 
and  neighbouring  Stars,  from  Photographic  Measures.*' 

A.  R.  hinks.  *'  First  Keduction  of  Photographs  of  Eros  made 
at  Cambridge  for  the  Determination  of  Solar  Parallax." 

BaJ^iffe  (  bservatorf/,  0.vford.  *' Further  Observations  of  the 
New  Star  in  Perseus." 

W.  H,  Picktrintf,  **  Additional  Note  on  the  Green  Flash  at 
Sunset." 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Associates  of  the 
Society : — 

Prof.  IT.  W.  Campbell,  Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  San 
Jose,  California,  U.S.A. 

Prof.  J.  ScJieiner,  Astropbysical  Observatory,  Potsdam,  G-ermany. 
M.  Ch.  Tre/nedy  Director  of  the  Observatory,  Algiers. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : — 

Spencer  Lavinrjton  FUtchtr,  38  Lammas  Park  Boad,  Ealing,  W. 
Prof.  Monroe  B.  Snyder,  Director  of  the  Observatory,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  U.S.A. 


The  following  Candidates  were  proposed  for  election  as  Fellows 
of  the  Society  : — 

Ashton  Charles  Allen,  34  Kensington  Palace  Mansions,  De  Vere 
(irardens,  W.  (proposed  by  Rev.  C.  D.  P.  Davies). 

John  Hind  Bdl,  Nautical  Almanac  Office,  3  Verulam  Buildings, 
Gray's  Lin,  W.C.  (proposed  by  A.  M.  W.  Downing). 

Walter  Emtst  Besley  (H.M.  Civil  Servire),  75  Ihe  Chase,  Clap- 
ham  Common,  S.W.  (proposed  by  F.  W.  Levander). 

James  Henry  Booth,  F.R.G.S.,  Schoolmaster,  32  Sunny  Road, 
.Southport  (proposed  by  William  Banks). 

Artiinr  Thomas  Cooper,  A.M  .Inst.C.E.,  Rivernook,  De  Montford 
Island,  Reading  (proposed  by  C.  Hutchinson). 

Joseph  Alfred  Hardcastle,  38  Eaton  Square,  S.W.  (proposed  bv 
H.H.Turner). 

Charles  Sumner  Howe,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Case 
Observatory,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A.  (proposed  by  Ambrose 
Swasey). 
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William  Gylby  HiUchiiison,  Bock  Lodge,  Boker,  Sunderland 
(proposed  by  C.  Hutchinson). 

O,  F,  Johns,  Perth  Observatory,  Western  Australia  (proposed 
by  W.  E.  Cooke). 

James  William  Lowber,  M.A.,  Sc.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.B.G.S.. 
F.E.Met.Soc.,  113  East  i8th  Street,  Austin,  Texas,  U.S.A.  (pro- 
posed by  Capt.  M.  C.  Hepworth). 

H.  Krauss  Nield,  Thorold  Grove,  Sale,  Cheshire  (proposed  by 
Samuel  Chatwood). 

Capt,  Michael  Joseph  0' Sullivan,  Board  of  Trade  Surveyor,  66 
Fern  Grove,  Harbingtou  Boad,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool  (proposed 
by  H.  G.  Quirk). 

Charles  Tallent  Spencer,  A.M.Iust.C.E.,  La  Quinta,  Lyon  Boad, 
Harrow  (proposed  by  A.  G.  Fowler). 

Rev,  Charles  Laheman  Tweedale,  M.A.,  The  Vicarage,  Weston, 
near  Ottley  (proposed  by  B.  Wilding). 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  BOYAL 
AND  BOYAL  ASTBONOMICAL  SOCIETIES. 

In  accordance  with  a  convention  made  by  the  Eclipse  Committee  of 
the  Boyal  and  Boyal  Astronomical  Societies,  a  Joint  Meeting  of  the 
two  Societies  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  former  on  October  31, 
at  4.30  P.M.,  to  receive  the  Beports  of  the  Observers  sent  out 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  to  observe  the  Total  Solar 
Eclipse  of  May  18  last. 

Sir  William  Huggins,  President  B.S.,  took  the  chair,  Dr, 
Qlaisher,  President  B.A.S.,  sat  on  his  right,  and  the  Secretaries  of 
both  Societies  occupied  seats  on  the  dais.  There  was  a  full 
attendance  of  members  of  both  Societies.  After  a  few  words 
explaining  the  reason  of  the  meeting.  Sir  W.  Huggins  called  upon 
the  speakers  in  turn. 

Mr.  Newall  showed  photographs  of  the  corona  taken  with  the 
4-inch  photoheliograph  with  negative  magnifier,  which  has  been 
used  in  many  recent  eclipses  in  carrying  out  the  programme  of  the 
Joint  Permanent  Eclipse  Committee.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
ty|>e  of  corona  was  that  associated  with  the  sun-spot  minimum. 
The  eastern  equatorial  region  of  the  corona  was  unusually  per- 
turbed, and  there  were  many  prominences  to  be  seen  on  the 
eastern  limb  of  the  Sun.  Marked  arches  were  also  to  be  seen, 
especially  in  the  S..E.  quadrant,  of  strikingly  symmetrical  form, 
similar  to  those  photographed  by  the  Astronomer  Boyal  in  1898. 
The  western  regions  of  the  corona  were  more  quiescent  in  appear- 
ance  and  there  was  in  the  last  photograph,  taken  about  1 5  seconds 
before  totality  was  over,  a  strong  band  of  light  close  to  the  limb 
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oyer  a  considerable  arc  of  the  limb,  forming  as  it  were  a  definite 
layer  with  comparatively  sharp  edge  and  similar  in  some  respects 
to  the  appearances  noted  by  Sir  N.  Lockyer  last  year. 

He  also  exhibited  a  photograph  of  the  "  flash  "  spectrum  taken 
with  an  objective-grating  spectrograph,  giving  large  dispersion  in  a 
short  range  of  spectrum  includmg  little  more  than  the  region 
between  the  hydrogen  lines  Hy  and  H5.  Four  photographs  were 
obtained  with  this  instrument :  one  of  them  shows  the  blue  coronal 
ring  at  \4231  ;  two  others  show  the  spectrum  of  the  crescent 
before  and  after  totality  ;  and  as  each  of  these  contains  both 
bright  and  dark  lines,  they  should  be  serviceable  in  the  study  of 
wave-lengths,  Ac.  In  one  of  the  photographs  more  than  90  bright 
crescents  have  been  counted  in  a  range  of  spectrum  of  rather  less 
than  100  tenth- metres. 

He  stated  that  he  had  examined  the  green  coronal  ring  with  a 
second  objective-grating  and  could  detect  no  sign  of  structure 
as  of  polar  streamers. 

Lastly  he  showed  photographs  of  the  corona  taken  with  a 
polarising  camera.  These  exhibit  marked  polarization  not  only 
near  the  limb,  but  also  remote  from  it.  He  stated  that  he  had 
aimed  at  getting  a  series  of  photographs  with  related  exposures, 
in  order  to  study  the  proportion  of  polarized  light  in  the  corona 
at  various  distances  from  the  Sun's  limb.  The  value  of  the  plates 
as  a  series  was  greatly  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
ference of  cloud  that  partially  obscured  the  corona  throughout 
totality  ;  for  instance,  the  S-seoonds  exposure  shows  less  than  the 
i-seconds.  But  as  each  plate  has  two  images  on  it,  made  simul- 
taneously by  two  similar  lenses,  one  provided  with  polarizing 
apparatus,  the  other  without,  material  has  at  any  rate  been  secured 
for  the  determination  of  the  relative  amounts  of  polarized  and 
unpolarized  light  in  definite  regions  of  the  corona.  Mr.  Newall 
referred  to  the  generous  assistance  given  by  the  Dutch  authorities 
to  those  who  had  gone  to  Sumatra,  and  stated  that  he  owed  much 
to  the  efficient  help  rendered  by  Dr.  L.  Wallace,  who  had 
volunteered  to  come  from  Burma  to  Sumatra  to  assist  in  setting 
up  the  instruments  and  also  in  the  observations  during  the 
eclipse. 

Sir,  Dyson  stated  that  he  and  Mr.  Atkinson  had  been  more 
successful  in  Sumatra  than  they  had  expected  from  the  large 
amount  of  cloud.  The  large-scale  photographs  were  excellent  and 
showed  a  large  amount  of  detail  in  the  corona,  the  most  interesting 
feature  being  a  triple  arch  round  a  large  prominence.  The  small- 
scale  photographs,  covering  a  field  of  1 5®  round  the  Sun,  showed  a 
number  of  stars,  the  &intest  being  of  the  6th  magnitude,  and 
established  the  fact  that  no  intra-Mercurial  planet  as  bright 
as  4*-o  could  have  been  within  the  field.  Spectra  of  the  **  flash  *^ 
were  obtained  at  second  contact,  and  extended,  two  spectro- 
scopes used,  from  D,  to   \  3296.     The  spectra  of  the  corona 
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showed  a  continuous  spectrum  reaching  3'  or  4'  from  the  limb. 
No  absorption -lines  ai'e  shown.  The  lines  at  A  3384,  34  in  the 
ultra-violet  are  strongly  shown.  The  well-known  lines  are  all 
shown,  but  no  new  lines.  The  photographs  should  give  very  fair 
determinations  of  wave-length. 

Mr,  Maunder  said  that  his  station  had  been  fixed  at  the  Boyal 
Alfred  Obsenatory,  Mauritius,  several  photographs  of  which 
he  showed  on  the  screen.  This  Observatory  was  unfortunately 
planted  in  the  most  unhealthy  part  of  the  island,  the  site 
having  been  chosen  before  malaria  had  become  endemic  there. 
The  un healthiness  of  the  site  greatly  interfered  with  the  usefulness 
of  the  Observatory,  and  in  the  interests  of  science  it  was  much  to 
be  desired  that  it  should  be  removed  to  the  higher  ground  in  the 
centre  of  the  island. 

Mr.  Maunder  continued  that  his  mission  had  been  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  Director  of  the  Eoyal  Alfred  Observatory, 
Mr.  T.  F.  Claxton,  in  the  observation  of  the  eclipse,  and  in 
consequence  Mr.  Claxton  and  he  joined  forces,  and  worked 
together  as  though  they  composed  but  a  single  observing  party. 
Their  united  equipment  included  three  cameras,  each  with  an 
aperture  of  4  inches,  but  giving  images  of  the  Moon  respectively 
8  inches,  2*4  inches,  and  0*3  inch  in  diameter;  the  variation  in 
scale  being  adopted  in  order  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  a  good 
representation  of  the  different  portions  of  the  corona.  Mrs. 
Maunder  had  also  brought  out  an  equipment  of  her  own,  the 
principal  component  of  which  was  a  4|-ilich  Cooke  photo-visual 
telescope,  kindly  lent  to  her  by  Mr.  G.  T.  ]S'ewb^;in.  8he  had 
communicated  her  report  to  the  Joint  Eclipse  Committee,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  refer  to  it  now,  as  well  as  to  his  own.  With  these 
various  instruments  they  had  secured  a  large  number  of  good 
photographs  of  the  corona,  the  sky  being  cloudless  at  the  time  of 
totality,  though  the  air  was  far  from  steady,  and  nothing  like  so 
transparent  as  in  the  eclipses  of  1898  and  1900.  Mr.  Maunder 
showed  several  of  the  photographs  on  the  screen,  and  drew 
particular  attention  to  the  crossing  of  the  coronal  rays  in  the 
^f.E.  streamer,  as  if  one  streamer  were  being  viewed  through 
another,  and  to  a  remarkable  dark  streak  cutting  across  a  number 
of  north  polar  "  plumes  "  in  a  slanting  direction.  Mr.  Maunder 
also  called  attention  to  the  success  of  an  att-empt  to  compare  the 
general  illumination  at  mid-totality  with  that  during  twilight 
after  sundown. 

Sir  Noiinan  Lochytr  offered  a  few  words  of  congratulation 
to  the  observers,  who  he  thought  had  been  very  successful, 
remembering  the  comparatively  bad  sky  which  prevailed.  Dr. 
Glaisher  also  complimented  the  observers,  and  the  proceedings 
were  brought  to  a  close  by  a  short  speech  to  the  same  effect  by 
Sir  William  Uuggiiut. 
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THE  BRITISH  ASTEONOMICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  G-eneral  Meeting  of  the  British  Astronomical 
Association  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  30th  October,  at  Sion- 
College,  Mr.  O,  M,  Seabroke,  FM,AJS,  (President),  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  annual  meeting  having  been  read 
and  confirmed,  the  names  of  twelve  candidates  for  membership 
were  read  and  passed  for  suspension,  and  the  election  of  two  new 
Members  by  the  Council  was  confirmed. 

The  scrutineers  of  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  Council  for 
the  ensuing  session  reported  that  the  following  ladies  and 
gentlemen  had  been  duly  elected : — President :  Mr.  G-.  M.  Seabroke. 
Vice-PresicUnts :  Eev.  J.  M,  Bacon,  Mrs.  Walter  Maunder,  Dr. 
Isaac  Eoberts,  and  Mr.  W,  11.  Wesley.  Treasurer :  Mr.  W.  H. 
Maw.  Librarian:  Mr.  F.  W.  Levander.  Secretaries:  Messrs. 
A.  C.  D.  Crommelin  and  J.  G.  Petrie.  OtJier  Members  of  the 
Council :  Miss  G.  Bacon,  Mr.  G.  F.  Chambers,  Mr.  A.  Fowler, 
Mr.  W.  Lvnn,  Mr.  F.  McClean,  Mr.  G.  J.  Newbegin,  Miss  M.  A. 
Orr,  Mr.  8.  A.  Saunder,  Mr.  D.  Smart,  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Whitmell. 

The  Meeting  unanimously  confirmed  the  following  appointments, 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Council :  Editor,  Mr.  F.  W.  Levander. 
Directors  of  the  Observim/  Sections :  Sun,  Bev.  A.  L.  Cortie ;  Moon, 
Mr.  W.  Goodacre ;  Mercury  and  Venus,  Mr.  H.  McEwen ;  Mars, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Antoniadi ;  Jupiter,  Mr.  A.  Cottam  ;  Saturn,  Mr.  G. 
M.  Seabroke  ;  Conitts,  Mr.  E.  W.  Maunder  ;  Meteors  and  Aurorce, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Besley;  Variable  Stars,  Col.  E.  E.  Markwick ;  Photo- 
ffraphy,  Mr.  K.  Wilding ;  and  Zodiacal  Light,  Mr.  H.  O.  Barnard. 

The  report  of  the  Council  on  the  work  of  the  eleventh  session, 
together  with  the  financial  statement,  were  then  presented,  and 
were  on  the  motion  of  Mr,  Holmes^  seconded  by  Mr,  Chatwood^ 
unanimously  adopted. 

Mr,  Lynn  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  Members  of 
the  Council — Dr.  Downing,  Mr.  J.  Gore,  Mr.  A.  Kennedy,  Capt. 
Xoble,  and  Mr.  Thwaites — which  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

The  auditors  (Messrs.  Henry  Ellis  and  Gordon  W.  Miller)  and 
the  scinitiueers  of  the  ballot  (Messrs.  A.  J.  S.  Adams,  D.  Avenell, 
and  T.  Clapton),  and  Mr.  Tyson  Crawford,  who  kindly  lent  his 
offices  for  tht?  scrutiny,  were  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  Rev.  t\  D.  P,  iJavies  moved,  and  Mr.  Uodtje  seconded,  a 
motion  to  delete,  from  No.  3  of  the  "  Begulations  for  the  Loan  of 
Instruments,"  the  Clause  providing  that  borrowers  "  must  have  had 
previous  experience  with  the  class  of  instruments  they  propose  to. 
borrow/'  which  was  carried. 

TJie  President  then  moved,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  the  following 
addition  to  Kule  XVI II.,  which  provides  for  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Association  by  the  Council : — **  They  may  also 
make  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  library  and  the 
collection  of  lantern -slides,  the  loan  of  instruments,  and  for  other 
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purposes,  and  afterwards  alter  and  amend  the  same,  such  ref- 
lations, alterations,  and  amendments  heing  suhject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Members  of  the  Association  in  general  meeting  assembled. 
And  such  regulations  shall  be  subject  to  alterations,  or  to  be 
rescinded  or  added  to,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  rule  or  by-law  of 
the  Association."   This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Whitmelland  carried. 

TIu  President  then  delivered  the  annual  address.  He  congratu- 
lated the  Association  on  ha\ing  laid  a  firm  foundation  and  one  that, 
so  far  as  they  could  see,  would  uphold  it  indefinitely  for  years  to 
come.  Its  numerical  strength  and  the  attendance  at  its  meetings 
were  well  maintained.  The  work  of  the  observing  sections  had 
been  continued  with  the  usual  assiduity,  and  had  resulted  in 
reports  from  the  sections  relating  to  IVIars,  Meteors,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn  being  issued  during  the  past  session.  The  dividing  of  the 
members  into  sections,  under  their  several  chiefs,  had  been  a  means 
of  bringing  together  those  interested  specially  in  the  several 
subjects,  and  giving  an  interest  in  the  work  which  he  thought 
would  not  otherwise  be  the  case ;  and  the  fact  that  there  were 
now  1 1 53  members*  showed  how  many  possessors  of  small 
instrumental  means  were  interested  in  some  branch  of  astronomy. 
The  fact  that  there  were  so  many  branches  of  the  science,  all 
connected  with  one  another  and  interwoven,  made  it  of  interest  to 
minds  differing  much  in  lines  of  thought.  Therv  was  room  for 
the  mathematician,  the  chemist,  the  physicist,  and  others,  all  of 
whom  might  follow  their  several  special  lines.  Mr.  Seabroke  then 
proceeded  to  review  the  astronomy  of  the  past  year.  He  congratu- 
lated Sir  David  Gill  and  Prof.  Kapteyn  on  the  completion  of  the 
Cap  Durchmusterung,'  the  last  volume  of  which  had  appeared, 
forming  a  complete  photographic  survey  of  a  portion  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  1 9°  South  Declination, 
and  containing  the  large  total  of  454,384  stars  which  had  been 
measured  on  the  plates  and  catalogued.  He  described  briefly  the 
work  achieved  during  the  Solar  Eclipse,  and  related  the  circum- 
stances in  connection  with  Nova  Persei.  He  then  gave  a  lucid 
and  valuable  address  on  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  ether,  summing  up  the  evidence  for  and  against  beUef  m  its 
existence. 

Mr,  Maw  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Presideut  for 
his  interesting  and  suggestive  address,  which  was  accorded  by 
acclamation. 

The  President,  aft^r  briefly  acknowledging  the  compliment, 
announced  that  as  the  next  Meeting  would  be  the  looth  Meeting 
of  the  Association,  it  was  proposed  to  hold  a  Conversazione, 
commencing  at  8  o'clock,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  meeting,  and 
that  the  December  Meeting  would  be  held  on  the  18th  instead  of 
the  25th  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Crammelin  read  a  note  on  Nova  Persei,  by  Col.  Marhoicl\ 
and  some  notes  by  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  of  Dalbeattie,  on  certain 
effects  exhibited  by  Nova  Persei,  and  several  lantern-slides  were 
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shown  in  illustration.  Ou  some  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Smith 
in  August  and  September,  the  image  of  the  star  was  found  to 
resemble,  in  general  appearance,  a  circular  sun-spot  having  a  dark 
nucleus  or  umbra  in  the  centre,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  lighter 
fringe  or  penumbra.  Another  negative  (taken  in  March)  showed 
that  the  image  of  the  Nova  had  at  that  time  the  usual  stellar 
aspect,  a  circumstance  which  indicated  (whether  the  aureola  had 
an  optical  origin  or  not)  that  important  changes  had  taken  place 
in  the  physicid  condition  of  the  star  during  the  interval.  Mr.  Smith 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  aureola  had  no  actual  existence 
in  nature,  and  from  the  evidence  available  it  would  seem  to  be  due 
to  some  peculiar  kind  of  luminous  radiation  of  a  different  wave- 
length from  those  rays  emanating  from  ordinary  stars.  The 
•abnormal  rays  would  not,  therefore,  focus  at  the  same  plane,  and 
they  consequently  got  an  out-of-focus  image.  If  this  explanation 
was  eventually  proved  to  be  correct,  it  was  a  circumstance  of  very 
great  interest,  and  was  quite  unique  in  the  history  of  stelhur 
photography. 

The  President  announced  that  the  discussion  on  these  notes  and 
slides  would  be  adjourned  until  the  December  Meeting. 


THE  EOYAL  METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  opening  Meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  Session  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  20th  November,  at  the  Institutic^'  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Mr,  W.  H,  Dines,  B.A.,  President,  in  the  Clw¥. 

A  paper  by  Mr,  A,  Lawrence  Botch,  on  *'  The  Exploration  of  the 
Atmosphere  at  Sea  by  means  of  Kites,"  was  read  by  the  Secretary, 
The  author  has  for  some  years  past  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
use  of  kites  to  obtain  meteorological  observations  at  the  Blue  Hill 
Observatory,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  and  he  has  successfully  carried  on  the 
work  of  exploring  the  air  there  to  a  height  of  three  miles  by 
several  hundred  kite  flights,  executed  in  varied  weather  conditions, 
whenever  the  velocity  of  the  wind  exceeded  twelve  miles  an  hoar. 
Certain  types  of  weather,  however,  such  as  anti-cyclones,  accom- 
panied by  light  winds,  can  rarely  be  studied.  Mr.  Botch  now 
proposes  the  employment  of  kites  carrying  meteorographs  on 
steamship^,  especiaDy  on  vessels  cruising  in  tropical  oceans.  He 
has  himself  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  this  scheme,  as  on 
August  22nd  last  he  raised  a  kite  to  an  elevation  of  half  a  mile 
from  a  tow-boat  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  when  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  at  sea-level  varied  between  six  and  ten  miles  an  hour.  At 
the  end  of  the  same  month,  when  crossing  the  North  Atlantic 
from  Boston  to  Liverpool  on  the  steamship  *  Commonwealth,'  he 
was  able  to  raise  kites  carrying  a  meteorograph  to  as  altitude  of 
1 800  feet  on  five  days  out  of  the  eight.  The  chief  feature  of 
these  records  was  the  rapid  change  of  tempt^rature  with  height. 
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A  paper  by  Prof.  J.  Milne,  F.B.S,,  on  "  Meteorological  Phe- 
nomena in  Eelation  to  Changes  in  the  Vertical,"  was  also  read  by 
the  Secretary.  When  resident  in  Japan  some  years  ago  the 
author  carried  on  numerous  observations  by  seismographs  for 
ascertaining  changes  in  the  vertical,  and  found  that  the  more 
important  displacements  of  the  horizontal  pendulums  are  of  three 
types,  namely,  "intermediate,''  "long-^  and  "short-period'' 
wanderings.  During  the  last  five  years  Prof.  Milne  has  had 
continuous  photographic  records  of  a  horizontal  pendulum  at  his 
residence  at  Shide,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  he  now  makes  a  comparison 
of  these  records  with  the  weather-conditions  prevailing  during  the 
first  six  months  of  190 1.  He  says  that,  assuming  that  a  locality 
can  be  chosen  where  the  diurnal  wave  and  eflPects  due  to  rain  and 
desiccation  are  small,  which  his  observations  indicate  as  possible, 
records  of  what  appear  to  be  the  eflPects  due  to  barometrical 
gradients  may  be  obtained.  When  these  are  large  and  appear 
suddenly  the  movements  of  the  pendulum  may  be  marked.  At 
Shide  the  westerly  displacement  of  a  pendulum  has  for  several 
years  past  been  regarded  as  indicating  the  approach  of  bad 
weather. 


The  Determination  of  Jupite7''s  Mass  from  the  Cape 
Observations. 

Aft£&  Prof.  Sampson's  latest  criticism  ♦  of  my  determination  of 
the  mass  of  Jupiter's  system  from  the  Cape  hehometer  observations, 
it  seems  desirable  to  discuss  the  points  in  question  at  a  somewhat 
greater  length  than  I  did  in  my  first  reply,  in  order  that  no  doubt 
may  remain  as  to  the  extent  to  which  ray  treatment  of  these 
observations  was  adequate  and  the  results  derived  by  me  are  to 
be  trusted. 

1.  As  to  the  first  point,  1  hasteu  to  confess  that  Marth  has 
indeed  neglected  part  of  the  perturbations  in  the  mean  distances. 
The  term  *'  mean  distance "  is  somewhat  vague.  The  constant 
part  of  the  radius-vector  consists  of : — 

I :  The  mean  distance  as  computed  by  Kepler's  third  law- 
pure  and  simple. 
U  :  The  correction  due  to  the  compression  of  Jupiter. 
Ill :  The  correction  due  to  perturbations  of  the  first  order  by 

the  Sun  and  the  other  satellites. 
rV :  The  correction  due  to  perturbations  of  higher  orders. 

What  Laplace  calls  "  mean  distance  "  is  I  -h  II,  to  which  be 
subsequently  adds  III  as  "perturbations''  and  neglects  I^^, 
Souillart  takes  I -H II -|- III  for  the  "mean  distance"  and  adds 
IV  as  "  pertjirbations."  Now  Marth  has  taken  Laplace's  defini- 
tion   of    the   "mean   distance"   (I-hll)   and    Souillart's    "per- 

♦  See  p.  376. 
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turbations  *'  (IV),  and  consequently  the  perturbations  of  the  first 
order  (III)  have  dropped  out.  How  this  error  escaped  my  notice 
is  of  Httle  importance  now;  probably  the  explanation  must  be 
sought  in  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  long  interval  of  time 
between  the  checking  of  the  "  mean  distances  *'  and  of  the  "  per- 
turbations.'' But,  whatever  the  origin  of  the  mistake  may  be,  I 
am  greatly  indebted  to  Prof.  Sampson  for  pointing  it  out  to  me 
and  thus  enabling  me  to  correct  it. 

The  neglected  perturbations,  expressed  in  the  respective  mean 
distances  as  units,  are : — 

—  0*000003,       -fO'OOOOOl',       +0'000  0l6,       +0'000  052. 

These  quantities  should  thus  be  added  to  Marth's  expressions 
for  the  radii  vectores  (M.  N.  li.  p.  514-15).  The  maximum 
geocentric  effects  are : — 

(a)  .     .     .     o"ooo,     o"'ooo,     -|-o"'oo6,     -f o"o34. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy,  by  means  of  the  coefBcieuts  •   ^-7  and 


bp 


da 


jT-,   to  compute  the  corrections  to  each   tabular   distance  and 

position-angle,  and  to  derive  the  resulting  corrections  to  the 
right  hand  members  of  the  normal  equations.  As  my  solution 
gives  the  unknowns  in  terms  of  these  right  hand  members,  the 
corresponding  corrections  to  the  unknowns  may  be  found  at  once. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  position -angles  are  not  affected 
at  all.  From  the  right  hand  members  of  the  distance  equations  I 
find  the  following  corrections  to  the  values  of  the  unknowns,  to 
which  I  have  added  the  probable  errors  as  found  in  my  paper : — 

^fi  =  +0-00382   +0*00188. 
rrc=— 0-00I2         o'oiyo. 

€2y   =     —00007  0*0289. 


l^e^  =  -|-o'ooo24  +o*oo625. 

Mr,  =  +0*00072  0*00388. 

3Ae,  =  +o*ooo2  2  0-00219. 

;Ae^.=  +0*00045  0*00121. 


ia'^  =  —0*0050 
Iv^  =  +0*0025 
^,r^  =s       0*00000 


+  0'02II. 

0*0156. 
0*00783. 


fAAj  =  +0*0002 
h^^  -=  +00096 
M^'.^  =  —0*0017 
?AA:,  =  +0*0003 
^Ih^  =  +0*00017 
MA-j  =  +o*ooio6 
^aA^  =  —0*00060 
c^Ir^  =  —0*00096 

^y,  =  —  0*0004 
^//,  =  +0*0014 
5y^  =  —0*0021 


+  0*0150. 
0*0241. 
0*0097. 
o*oi8i. 
0*00620. 
0*00912. 
0*00302. 
0*00441. 

+  0*0502. 
o*oi8i. 
0*0251. 


The  unknowns  Ap  and  A7  (i.  e.  the  inclinations  and  nodes), 
which  cepend  on  the  position-angles,  are  not  affected. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  3/i,  the  corrections 
to  all  the  unknowns  are  negligible  compared  with  their  probable 
errors,  and  are  of  a  mere  formal  character.     From  the  correction 

•  These  coeffit-iente  are  not  eontained  in  my  jxaper,  but  will  be  published, 
togelher  with  the  other  details  of  the  obeerrntionii  and  reductions,  in  toI.  viii. 
part  ii.  of  the  '  Cape  Annals.' 
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to  /I  we  find  the  following  correction  to  the  reciprocal  o£ 
the  mass : — 

3M 

^M  =  ^U  =   +0'I20. 

100  '^ 

The  true  value  of  M  as  derived  from  the  Cape  observations 
is  thus 

M  =  1047-346  ±0070, 

which  happens  to  be  exactly  identical  with  Newcomb's  value, 
1047-35  ±0*045  *• 

2.  "  But  '*  (I  quote  Prof.  Sampson's  words)  "  this  is  not  the 
chief  point  of  my  objection  to  Marth's  numbers."  If  I  understand 
Prof.  Sampson's  meaning  correctly,  his  chief  point  of  objection  to 
my  work  may  be  briefly  stated  thus  :  — 

a.  The    adopted   value    of    J 6*    is    outside    the    limits    of 

possibility. 
h,  I  ought  to  have  determined  a  correction  to  J6*. 
c.  The  in^uenee  of  the  uncertainty  of  J6'  on  the  derived 

correction  to  M  is  such  that  the  latter  correction  is  not 

reliable. 

I  will  reply  to  these  three  points  in  succession. 

a.  Prof.  Sampson  objects  to  the  value  of  J6*  (0*0247 187),  which 
was  taken  by  Souillart  from  Damoiseau's  MS.  memoir.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  by  what  process  Prof.  Sampson  derived 

from  this   value    the    ellipticity    p  =  — - —  .      Apparently   the 

formula 

(0 P  =  J  +  i0 

was  used.  Now  this  formula,  though  theoretically  correct  (apart 
from  the  neglect  of  quantities  of  the  order  of  p*),  is  misleading  in 
the  practical  application.  Firstly,  not  the  value  of  J,  but  that  of 
J6'  is  the  quantity  involved  in  the  theory  of  the  satellites,  and 
the  value  of  J  itself,  which  must  be  used  in  the  formula  (i), 
^consequently  depends  on  the  adopted  value  of  6,  or  oF  the 
apparent  equatorial  diameter  d  of  Jupiter's  disc  at  mean  distance 
(5*20280).  Attention  was  called  to  this  point  by  Cohn  (Ast. 
Nach,  3404,  pp.  327,  328)  and  by  myself  ('  Discussion  of  Helio- 
meter  Observations,  &c.'  p.  83,  footnote).  Secondly,  not  0,  but 
the  velocity  w  of  axial  rotation  is  the  quantity  derived  from  the 
observations,  and  0  again  depends  on  the  adopted  h  or  d.  The 
formula  (i)  therefore  contains  implicitly  the  unknown  diameter  6, 
and  can  not  be  used  to  compute  the  value  of  p  corresponding  to  a 
particular  value  of  J6^  unless  some  assumption  is  made  as  to  the 

*  I  regret  baying  made  a  mistake  in  m  j  paper  by  quoting  the  probable  error 
of  Newoomb*8  man  aa  +0*065,  this  being  tjie  mean  error. 
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value  of  h.  This  fact  was  pointed  out  by  me  (/.  c.  p.  84,  footnote). 
If  instead  of  (i)  the  more  correct  formula  given  in  mj  paper 
(p.  84,  formula  to)  is  used,  and  if  in  the  terms  of  higher  orders 

we  take  p  =  — ,  we  have  (see  also  Cohn,  Z.c.  p.  330)  : 


(») 


9  =  '-AU 


15       l3\i4/       3  J 


The  value  of  6  implied  by  Souillart's  values  of  the  mean 
distances  (douillart,  ii.  p.  to)  and  the  adopted  value  of  M 
(10477)  is  log 6  =  6*668410  —  10,  corresponding  to  c^  =  3^"'9S^- 
Jb^,  expressed  in  this  value  of  6  as  unit,  is  00247187.  Thus,  if 
we  wish  to  adopt  another  value  of  d  we  must,  in  the  formula  (2), 
take 


J  =  0*02471 


s,(^ 


The  value  of  0  is  given  by  the  formula 

9  =  ^    M(i+Sm). 

If  we  adopt  w  =  2»r/o**4i359,  we  get  for  the  values  of  p,  corre- 
sponding to  the  apparent  diameters 


respectively 


36'-95»     37"-o,     38"-o»     39"-o» 
1/14*92,     i/i4'90.     1/14*46,     1/14*00, 


none  of  which  is  outside  the  range  of  possibility.  The  first  of 
these  values  is,  of  course,  the  one  implied  by  the  date  adopted 
by  me.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Prof.  Sampson  did  not  state 
which  value  of  6  (or  d)  he  used.  The  simple  statement  that  the 
formula  (i)  was  used  might  easily  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that 
Prof.  Sampson,  to  continue  his  own  metaphor,  has  actually 
stranded  on.  a  rock  on  M'hich  a  warning  lighthouse  has  been 
erected  by  Cohn  and  myself. 

I  may  further  remark  that  **if  any  of  the  different  means 
collected  by  [me]  had  been  adopted  for  p,"  and  any  acceptable 
value  for  6,  and  if  then  J 6'  had  been  comput-ed  by  the  correct 
formula  (2),  I  would  certainly  have  found  a  value  not  differing 
very  much  from  the  adopted  valae  0*02472,  which  was  presumably 
derived  by  Damoiseau  from  the  motion  of  the  node  of  the  second 
satellite. 

The  quantity  J6'  happens  to  be  one  of  the  very  few  elements 
of  which  more  than  one  reliable  determination  exists.  Laplace 
adopted  d  =  39" 'oo  and  J&'  =  0*02190.  If  this  value  is  reduced 
to  the  diameter  36"*95  it  becomes  0*02438.  Cohn  finds  from  the 
motion  of  the  node  of  the  fifth  satellite  (also  for  d  =  39"*oo) 
Jft«  =3  0*02095  (I.e.  p.  329),  or  002332  for  d  =  36**95. 

2o2 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  I  adopted  Souillart's  value,  which  is  just  as 
probable  as  any  other,  simply  because  tables  based  on  this  value 
had  already  been  computed  *. 

b.  Prof.  Sampson  apparently  still  thinks  that  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  derive  from  the  Cape  observations  ^  a  better  deter- 
mination of  J  than  Mr.  de  Sitter  has  allowed  himself  to  expect." 
Suppose  that  the  adopted  value  of  J  is  in  error  by  as  much  as  one 
fifth  part  of  its  amount,  ».  e,  nearly  five  times  the  difference 
between  the  determinations  of  LAplace  and  Cohn.  The  maximum 
geocentric  effect  of  this  error  on  the  four  mean  distances  would  be 

(/3)     .      ±o"-oo6*,     to"-oo4,     ±o"-oo2*,     ±o"-ooi'. 

These  quantities,  and  not  those  quoted  by  Prof.  Sampson 
(Observatory,  October,  p.  378),  which  correspond  to  the  v^hole  of 
the  quantity  J6',  may  be  compared  with  those  corresponding  to 
the  correction  to  M.  We  may  also  remark  that,  as  the  quantities 
(P)  are  referred  to  the  opposition-diat  a,nce  t  (log  A  =  06),  those 
relating  to  the  correction  to  M  should  be  given  for  the  same 
distance,  and  not  for  Jupiter's  me^in  distance  (log  A  =  0716237), 
as  was  done  by  Prof.  Sampson.     They  then  become 

(y)     .     .  +o"-o23,     -fo"-o37,     +o"-o58',     +o"-io3. 

The  comparison  of  the  quantities  (j3)  and  (y)  would  lead  to 
quite  a  different  conclusion  from  that  reached  by  Prof.  Sampson. 

But  this  comparison  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  devoid  of 
meaning.  If  I  had  happened  to  adopt  Newcomb's  mass  instead  of 
KempFs,  the  quantities  (y)  would  all  have  been  smaller  than 
o"*ooi  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  adopted  value  of  J6'  happens 
to  be  the  true  one,  then  the  quantities  (/3)  will  vanish.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  observer  is  not  "  called  upon  to  perceive  ''  the 
difference  between  the  adopted  and  the  true  mean  distances,  but 
simply  the  apparent  distances  and  position-angles  between  the 
satellites.  Approximate  values  of  the  elements  are  adopt<id  for 
the  computation  of  tabular  places,  and  the  corrections  to  these 
adopted  values  are  introduced  as  unknowns  instead  ol  the  elements 
themselves,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  simplify  the  reductions  by 
the  substitution  of  linear  differential  formulas  for  the  complicated 
rigorous  equations  which  express  the  relation  between  the  observed 
quantities  and  the  elements  of  the  systems.  Whether  the  cor- 
rections found  will  be  large  or  small  simply  depends  on  whether 
the  adopted  approximate  values  of  the  elements  happen  to  differ 
much  or  little  from  the  true  ones. 

[To  be  continued.] 

*  Souillart,  of  course,  overlooks  the  dependency  of  J6'  on  b.  If  it  had  been 
my  wish  to  adopt  exactly  Daiuoiseau  s  yalue,  I  should  have  reduced  it  from 
Damoiseau's  diameter,  36"74  (see  Souillart,  ii.  p.  lo).  to  my  own,  36""95.  It 
would  then  become  0*02441.    The  difference  is  negligible. 

t  This  gives  a  better  representation  of  the  real  sixe  of  tbe  quautities  about 
which  the  discussion  turns,  as  the  obserrations  were  made  near  opposition. 
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Dr,  Downing's  Revision  of  Toylors  Madras  Catalogue 
and  the  policy  of  Reducing  Old  Observations. 

The  well-known  Madras  Cafalogue  of  11,015  stars  for  the  epoch 
1835,  compiled  by  T.  G.  Taylor  from  observations  made  under  his 
superintendence  between  the  years  1831  and  1843,  has  long  been 
regarded  as  a  valuable  authority  in  ail  ijuestions  which  depend  for 
their  solution  on  the  accurate  determination  of  the  positions  of 
stars.  Its  usefulness  was,  however,  greatly  diminished  by  the 
existence  of  considerable  errors,  although  Taylor  had  spared  no 
pnins  to  eliminate  8uch  errors  before  publication  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  Tf.e  improvements  in  our  knowledge  of  proper 
motion,  and  the  more  accurate  determination  of  the  constants  of 
reduction,  had  made  it  clear  to  astronomers  for  some  time  past 
that  a  re-exaroin:ition  and  re-discussii/n  of  these  observations 
was  desirable  in  the  interests  of  astronomy  of  precision.  The 
need  for  such  a  revision  was  recognized  by  Pogson,  the  late  director 
of  the  Madras  Observatory,  who,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  new 
series  of  Madras  Observations,  remarks  of  this  catalogue : — "  Its 
value  at  the  present  date  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance 
of  a  new  edition  being  now  called  for  by  European  astronomers. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  J  shall  respond  to  this  call 
with  great  pleasure  as  soon  as  the  results  of  my  own  labours  have 
been  laid  beforei  thn  world,  and  time  permits  of  the  investigation 
of  the  remaining  errors,  boih  casual  and  systematic,  which  still 
require  correcting  in  the  former  catalogue." 

Unhappily  Pogson's  death,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1891, 
prevented  the  fulfilment  of  thi'*  promise;  but  the  work  was  taken 
up  in  1893  by  Dr.  Downing,  the  Superintendent  of  the  *  Nautical 
Almanac/  who  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  an  arduous  piece  of  work  which  constitutes  an  important 
contribution  to  astronomy.  The  expenses  of  the  calculations  in 
connection  with  this  work  have  been  met  by  a  succession  of  grants 
from  the  Government  Grant  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society, 
while  the  cost  of  printing  was  defrayed,  partly  by  a  grant  from 
the  Publication  Fund  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  partly  by  a  special 
grant  of  JC150  made  by  the  Indian  Office. 

The  revised  catalogue  contains  the  places  of  10,988  stars, 
including  the  7646  stars  of  Piazzi's  Catalogue  for  1800.  The 
difference  between  this  number  and  the  11,015  of  the  original 
Taylor  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Taylor  affixed  numbers  to  a  few  stars 
not  actually  obsen'ed  by  him  in  either  co-ordinate,  while,  in  one 
or  two  cases,  objects  originally  denoted  by  different  numbers  have 
been  shown  by  the  revision  to  be  the  same  stars. 

A  marked  improvement  in  the  form  of  the  catalogue  has  been 
effected  by  the  introduction  of  columns  containing  the  mean  dates 
of  observation,  which  were  obtained  from  the  books  of  original 
reduction  deposited  in  the  Record  Room  of  Greenwich  Observatory. 
The  secular  variation  of  the  precession  has  been  omitted,  and 
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columns  containiDg  the  corresponding  numbers  in  Bradlejr, 
Lacaille,  and  Piazzi  have  been  added. 

In  the  reduction  or  the  R.  A .  the  level  corrections  of  the;  transit- 
instrument,  as  determined  by  Taylor,  have  been  retained,  but  the 
azimuth  has  occasionally  required  comparatively  large  corrections. 
The  clock-errors  were  determined  from  the  adopted  positions 
of  standard  stars  taken  from  Auwers'  Fundamental  Catalogue, 
excluding  stars  north  of  +70''  decl. 

The  principal  corrections  to  the  declinations  were  those  due, 
( I )  to  Taylor's  method  of  applying  the  corrections  for  errors  of 
division  of  the  circle,  (2)  to  the  difference  between  Atkinson's 
refractions  with  which  the  original  observations  w  ere  reduced  and 
those  of  Bessel's  Tahulce  Begioniontancey  and  (3)  to  the  determina- 
tion of  index-error.  Although  Taylor  had  determined  his  index- 
error  from  the  adopted  positions  of  stars,  yet  in  bis  nadir 
observations,  combined  with  the  known  latitude  of  his  observatory, 
there  appeared  to  exist  the  material  for  making  an  independent 
determination  of  the  declinations.  A  comparison  of  the  index- 
errors  as  deduced  from  nadir  observations  with  those  obtained 
from  the  assumed  places  of  stars  exhibited,  however,  discordances, 
both  of  a  constant  and  periodic  nature,  which  induced  Dr.  Downing 
to  abandon  the  nadir  observations,  and  to  base  the  declinations  of 
the  revised  catalogue  upon  those  of  standard  stars  taken  from 
Auwers'  Fundamental  Ciitalogue,  between  declinations  -1-55°  and 
— 10°,  applying  the  corrections,  given  on  page  12  of  that  work, 
to  reduce  them  to  Auwers'  mean  system. 

The  observed  right  ascensions  and  declinations  of  standard  stars 
were  reduced  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  observation  by  the 
aid  of  the '' TabulsB  quantitatum  Besselianarum  pro  annis  1750- 
1864,"  while  for  other  stars  the  corrections  applicable  to  Taylor's 
Star-Corrections  to  reduce  them  to  Star-Corrections  as  calculated 
with  the  Struve-Peters'  constants  were  taken  from  specially 
constructed  tables.  The  mean  places  were  then  reduced  to  the 
epoch  of  the  catalogue  with  the  Struve-Peters'  precession  constants 
without  the  application  of  any  proper  motion.  In  the  case  of  a 
large  catalogue  such  as  Taylor's,  where  the  majority  of  the  proper 
motions  rest  on  the  slenderest  foundation,  this  is  probably  the 
most  satisfactory  way  of  presenting  the  results. 

A  large  number  of  errors  of  an  arithmetical  character  were 
discovered  and  corrected  in  the  course  of  the  revision.  Before 
publishing  his  catalogue  Taylor  had  compared  most  of  his  places 
with  Piazzi  and  Brisbane.  Those  places  which  he  was  unable  to 
check  by  such  a  comparison  contain  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
large  errors.  As  an  indication  of  the  thoroughness  with  which 
this  part  of  Dr.  Do>*'ning'8  work  has  been  carried  out,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  mentioned  that  the  late  Mr.  Stone  had  occasion  to 
compare  the  pkices  of  nearly  4000  stars  of  his  great  Cape  Catalogue 
with  those  of  Taylor,  and  in  the  course  of  this  comparison  a  number 
of  large  errors  were  found  by  him  in   the   Madras  Catalogue. 
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With  one  exception  all  of  these  have  been  independently 
discovered  and  set  right  in  Dr:  Downing's  revision.  The  single 
exception  is  Taylor  2025,  for  which  the  precession  in  R.A.  should 
be  4-2''565  instead  of  -f  2'*626. 

Many  smaller  errors  have  also  been  discovered  and  corrected  in 
the  revision,  by  which  certain  difficulties,  experienced  by  Mr.  Stone 
in  several  cases  of  suspected  proper  motion,  have  been  removed. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  proper  motions  deduced 
from  a  comparison  of  Stone's  Catalogue  with  the  original  Taylor, 
and  with  Dr.  Downing*s  revision,  which  illustrate  the  general 
tendency  of  the  revision  to  reduce  the  larger  proper  motions  : — 


Proper  Motions  from  a  comparison  of  Taylor  1835 
with  Stone  1880. 


Original  Taylor. 

Revised  Taylor. 

No.  in 

No.  in 
Taylor. 

Stone. 

B.A. 

Ded. 

R.A. 

Deol. 

74* 

6«7 

4-0047 

-o'„ 

8. 

0*000 

-0*06 

3374 

2819 

+0*040 

-fO'OI 

-0*008 

-I-0-02 

6165 

5056 

-0045 

—0*04 

—  0*026 

4-0*01 

6370 

5HI 

+0088 

-fool 

—  0*004 

4-o*io 

6403 

5270 

—0*046 

—0*03 

— o*oi6 

4-0*0 1 

6^25 

5616 

-|.o*058 

—0*05 

—0*01 1 

—0*03 

!|5' 

7303 

—0*124 

—  O'll 

-0*031 

—005 

86zo 

7367 

—01 30 

—  O'll 

-0*023 

—004 

8798 

7507 

-0036 

-004 

— 0*015 

4- 0*0  2 

1       9037 

7703 

•   0*019 

-003 

—0*006 

4-0*02 

It  is  of  course  impossible  in  such  a  large  mass  of  computations 
to  attain  complete  immunity  from  errors,  and  already  Dr.  Downing 
has  had  occasion  to  publish  three  short  lists  of  errata  (see  Monthly 
Noticeioi  the  K.A.  S.  Ixi.  8  &  9,  and  Ast,  Nach.  No.  3746)  ;  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  original  Catalogue  has  beeu  in  the  hands 
of  astronomers  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  subjected  to  the 
minutest  criticism  during  that  period,  the  small  number  of  these 
errata  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  the 
work  has  been  done,  and  of  the  degree  of  reliance  which  may  be 
placed  upon  the  ^neral  accuracy  of  the  revised  catalogue. 

All  this  is  well,  and  Dr.  Downing  has  deserved  the  gratitude  of 
astronomers  for  this  important  addition  to  their  resources.  He 
has  afforded  another  iliu<itration  of  the  advantage  arising  from  a 
careful  re-discussion  of  the  immense  stores  of  material  accumulated 
by  the  labours  of  our  predecessors,  the  value  of  which  had  hitherto 
been  impaired  by  a  defective  mode  of  reduction.  Notable  instances 
of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  this  policy  is  afforded  by  Prof. 
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Auwers'  new  reduction  of  Bradley's  and  of  Mayers  observatioDs. 
Prof.  Herman  Davis  is  also  engaged  at  present  on  a  revision  of 
Pia^zi's  Catalogue  for  1800.  At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Qreenw  icb, 
Groombridge's  Catalogue  is  undergoing  a  revision  at  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Dyson  and  Thackeray;  and  Prof.  Ristenpart,  at  the 
Prussian  Academy  of  Science,  is  occupied  with  the  great  work  of 
collating  all  existing  star- catalogues,  to  the  number  of  336,  which 
will  form  an  "Allgemeine  Geschichte  des  Fixsternhimmels. ' 
When  these  various  labours  are  concluded  we  shall  have  made  a 
considerable  advance  towards  the  ideal  aim  of  one  great  department 
of  astronomy,  namely,  the  detf^rmination  at  frequent  intervals  of 
the  relative  positions  of  as  large  a  number  of  stars  as  possible. 

But  it  is  perhaps  to  be  feared  that  the  very  excellence  of 
Bradley's  work  at  Greenwich,  and  the  accuracy  of  a  few  other 
great  catalogues,  may  possibly  have  an  injurious  effect  in  leading 
us  to  depend  too  much  upon  these  fur  the  places  of  the 
standard  stars,  and  in  inducing  us  to  make  other  catalogues  of 
a  differential  character,  even  where  the  material  exists  for  an 
independent  determination  of  the  positions  of  the  equinox  and 
equator.  Dr.  Downing  has  perhaps  good  reasons  for  discarding 
the  thousands  of  observations  of  the  Sun  made  by  Taylor  between 
the  fears  1831  and  1847,  and  for  adopting  the  equinox  of  Auwers' 
Eundamental  Catalogue  instead  of  employing  these  observations 
lor  an  independent  determination.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Madras  Observations  Taylor  discusses  the  observations  of  the  Sun 
made  between  1831  and  1837,  and  finds  a  correction  of  —  o**i44 
to  the  equinox  as  determined  by  the  stars  of  the  Greenwich 
Catalogue  of  1830  which  he  used  as  standards.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  the  equinox  upon  which  Dr.  Downing  bases  his 
R.A.s  is  affected  by  an  error  of  such  dimensions.  It  would,  how- 
ever, add  very  much  to  the  stability  of  the  structure  upon  which 
our  knowledge  of  proper  motions,  precession,  and  the  Sun's  motion 
in  space  is  founded  if  all  such  carefully  and  systematically 
conducted  series  of  solar  observations  were  completely  discussed, 
and  the  older  the  observations  the  more  valuable  would  such  a 
discussion  be. 

The  unsatisfactory  character  of  our  knowledge  of  the  position 
of  the  equinox  at  a  given  date  is  well  illustrated  by  a  sentence  iu 
the  introduction  to  the  Greenwich  Ten  Year  Catalogue  for  1890. 
Although  the  mean  equinox  correction  determined  at  Greenwich 
for  the  ten  years  1887-1896  is  fouud  to  be 

+  o'-o47, 

the  Astronomer  Boyal  writes :  "  no  correction  has  been  applied,  as 
the  uncertainty  of  the  system  of  proper  motions  based  on  Bradley's 
equinox  and  of  the  observations  of  the  Sun  due  to  the  personality 
of  the  observers  leaves  the  determination  of  the  equinox  somewhat 
arbitrary.' 

Nor    should    the    attention    of    astronomers   be  comfined  to 
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observations  already  published.  If  at  any  of  the  older  observatories 
systematic  records  in  MS.  exist,  these  older  observations  should 
also  be  investigated  and,  if  of  sufficient  value,  reduced  and 
published.  Not  till  that  is  effected  shall  we  be  in  a  position  to 
say  that  we  have  exhausted  all  the  material  or  done  our  duty 
towards  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

At  the  Radcliffe  Observatory  there  is  a  wealth  of  such  material, 
and  1  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
again  directing  the  attention  of  astronomers  to  th?  importance  of 
utilizing  it.  For  the  best  part  of  a  century  the  record  of  about 
200,000  observations  has  been  lying  among  other  MSS.  in  the 
library  of  this  observatory,  but  the  observations  have  never  been 
rendered  available  for  the  use  of  astronomers.  It  is  well  known 
that,  more  than  30  years  after  Bi-adley's  death,  his  Greenwich 
observations  were  given  to  the  world  by  Drs.  Homsby  and 
Robertson,  who  were  successively  Badcliffe  Observers  at  Oxford. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  well  know^n  that  while  occupied  in  editing 
Bradle/s  work  these  two  distinguished  men  were  at  the  same 
time  carrying  on  an  elaborate  and  laborious  series  of  observations 
themselves,  with  instruments  similar,  but,  in  some  important 
respects,  superior,  to  those  which  Bradley  used  at  Greenwich,  and 
accumulating  a  mass  of  observations  which,  as  far  as  one  can 
judge  from  an  examination  of  the  results  of  a  single  year,  are  in 
every  way  comparable  in  accuracy  and  value  with  those  of  Bradley. 
In  a  paper  published  in  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  K.A.S.  Ix.  4, 
I  have  given  some  of  the  results  derived  from  a  reduction  of  the 
observations  made  in  the  year  1774,  when  Hornsby  began  his 
work — that  is  to  say,  within  12  years  of  Bradley's  death, — from 
which  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  quality  of  these  old 
observations  as  a  whole. 

The  probable  errors  of  a  single  observation  of  Bradley's  as 
computed  by  Bessel  in  the  Fundamenta  Astronomice  are 

io*'i42  and   ii"*oo 

respectively.  The  corresponding  quantities  for  Hornsby's  work 
in  1774  are 

±o*'053  and   +i"*oo*. 

The  similar  quantities  computed  by  Dr.  Downing  for  the  revised 
Madras  Catalogue  from  several  stars  culminating  near  the  zenith 
of  Madras,  and  therefore  rather  favourably  situated,  are 

4:o**o8i  and  +o"-6o. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  judged  by  their  probable  errors,  Hornsby's 
observations  are,  in  declination,  of  about  equal  accuracy  with  those 

♦  In  ray  paper  in  the  Monthly  Notices  the  probable  error  in  declination  was 
stated  to  be  +  i"'27.  This  was  computed  only  from  those  stars  which  Bessel 
had  ui-ed.  The  Talue  given  aboTe  is  oooiputed  from  all  the  stars  between  the 
zenith  and  equator  contained  in  the  paper. 
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of  Bradley,  while  in  R.A.  they  are  considerably  better.  Judged 
by  the  same  standard  they  are,  in  It.  A.,  superior  also  to  those  of 
Taylor,  which  correspond  to  a  date  60  years  later. 

These  old  records  contain  a  very  large  number  of  observations 
of  the  Moon  and  major  planets,  and  about  8000  observations  of 
the  Sun,  a  number  but  little  less  than  that  on  which  Le  Verrier's 
tables  were  founded,  and  covering  the  period  when  the  corrections 
to  the  mean  longitude  of  the  Sun  as  deduced  from  the  observations 
of  Greenwich,  Paris,  and  Koenigsberg  are  most  discordant,  and 
when  therefore  independent  observations  are  most  desirable. 

Are  astronomers  content  to  leave  all  this  muterial  unused,  to 
moulder  in  oblivion,  while  more  recent  and  possibly  less  accurate 
observations  are  submitted  to  a  costly  and  laborious  re-reduction  ? 
In  his  Beport  on  the  Progress  of  Astronomy  *,  Airy  wrote  in  1832  : 
^*  We  have  done  nothing  in  examining  the  past  state  of  the  heavens, 
or  making  it  subservient  to  a  knowledge  of  their  future  state :  the 
reduction  of  Bradley's  observations  was  left  to  a  foreigner ;  the 
formation  of  Tables  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  from  British  observations, 
even  when  the  theory  was  put  in  a  distinct  shape,  was  left  to 
foreigners ;  and  as  if  we  had  determined  to  leave  the  present  state 
of  the  heavens  also  in  obscurity,  our  own  observations  have  too 
generally  been  cast  on  the  world  unreduced,  with  a  hope,  I  suppose, 
that  others  would  have  the  zeal  to  reduce  them/'  Csm  it  be  said 
that  this  reproach  is  even  yet  wholly  removed  while  these  obser- 
vations remain  unreduced  ?  Since  the  date  of  Airy's  Report  a 
foreign  astronomer  has  added  lustre  to  a  great  reputation  by  his 
re-reduction  of  Bradley's  observations.  Another  foreigner  has 
voluntarily  offered  to  complete  Main's  lUdcliffe  Catalogue,  which 
was  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  Are  we  indifferent,  in  England, 
to  such  important  and  fundamental  work  ? 

The  International  Photographic  Survey  will  hand  down  to 
posterity  a  record  of  the  state  of  the  heavens  in  our  own  day  with 
splendid  completeness.  But  of  the  past — those  years  for  which 
we  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  laboriously  acquired  observations 
of  our  predecessors — have  we  yet  done  all  we  can  to  place 
our  knoM'ledge  on  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  basis?  As  the  old 
Persian  astronomer-poet  Omar  Khayydm  said, 

"The  Moving  Fineer  writes;  and,  baying  writ, 
MoTes  on :  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line, 
Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  it." 

We  ought,  at  least,  to  take  care  not  to  overlook  nor  disregard 
any  information  which  may  have  come  down  to  us  from  those 
irrecoverable  years. 

Badcliffe  Observatory,  Oxford,  AbtHUR  A.   Bi^MBAUT. 

1 90 1,  Nov.  9. 

^  British  Association  Report,  1832,  p.  182. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editors  of '  The  Observatory: 

Motion  in  the  Line  of  Sight. 

Gbntlemen, — 

It  is  always  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  write  on  any 
personal  matter.  In  Sir  David  GilKs  recent  Address  at  the  Cape, 
printed  in  your  last  number,  the  statement  appears  that  about 
1865  my  "  attention  was  directed  by  Clerk  Maxwell  to  this  possi- 
bility of  the  new  astronomy  "  (Determination  of  motion  in  the 
line  of  sight). 

So  far  from  this  having  been  the  case,  the  method  suggested 
itself  to  me  directly  from  Doppler*s  work,  some  time  in  1862- 
1863.  Among  the  first  words  of  my  paper  on  the  subject,  in  PhU. 
Trans,  1868,  are  the  following: — '*We  were  fully  aware  at  the 

time  (1863) that  these  comparisons  might  serve  to  tell  us 

Bc/tnething  of  the  motions  of  the  stars  relatively  to  our  system  " 
(p.  529). 

The  inclusion  of  Clerk  Maxwell's  letter  in  my  paper  came  about 
in  this  way.  Wishing  to  make  the  historical  introduction  to  my 
paper  as  complete  as  possible,  I  asked  my  friend  Clerk  Maxwell, 
in  1867,  to  s^ve  me  an  account  of  some  experiments  which  I  had 
beard  he  had  been  making  to  detect  the  influence  of  motion  on 
the  refrangibility  of  hght.  His  letter,  which  I  did  not  receive 
until  June  1867,  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  so  much  interest  that, 
instead  of  making  extracts  from  it,  I  requested  his  permission  to 
print  it  in  full  in  my  paper.  Clerk  Maxwell's  reply,  which  I  quote 
from  a  letter  dated  March  23,  1868,  shows  clearly  that  my  work 
had  been  independent,  and  not  undertaken  in  consequence  of  a 
suggestion  of  his.  His  words  are  : — '^  If  it  appears  to  you  that 
what  I  sent  you  last  summer  would  answer  as  part  of  your  paper, 
it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  me  to  have  it  placed  beside  your 
work,  so  that  if  it  should  contain  anything  not  applicable  to  your 
methods,  or  to  which  your  methods  are  not  applicable,  the 
difference  may  be  seen  to  be  the  effect  of  independent  working, 
and  not  of  opposition  or  criticism." 

Upper  Tul«j  HUl.  Yours  faithfully, 

1901.  Not.  9.  William  HuaoiNs. 

The  SloW'pathed  Aquarid  Shooting-star  of 
August  loth,  1901. 

GSKTLEMEK, — 

It  has  just  now  been  pointed  out  to  me,  by  Mr.  Besley,  that 
the  slow-moving  shooting-star  of  August  loth  last,  10^  58"*, 
described  in  my  letter  in  the  October  number  of  the  Ohservaiory 
as  having  been  recorded  here  and  at  Famborough,  in  Hampshire, 
was  also  well  observed  by  Mr.  Denning  at  Bristol.     In  a  list  of 
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nieteor-fracks  seen  by  him  on  that  date,  with  which  Mr.  Denning 
was  so  good  as  to  provide  ine,  but  where  this  corresponding  obser- 
v.ition  has,  unfortunately,  until  just  now  escaped  my  notice,  it  was 
thus  described: — lo**  59",  3rd  magnitude,  10°  in  i"4  second,  from 
5°  +26°  to  10°  +35°;  very  slow;  with  train  ;  probable  radiant, 

356° +4°.. 

Produced  backwards  this  apparent  path-line  meets  those 
observed  at  Farnborough  ^nd  at  Slough,  respectively,  at  351°  —7° 
and  349^^  —  ii°>  some  way  before  the  gradual  approach  to,  and 
intersection  with  each  other  backwards  of  the  two  latter  paths  at 
about  355^  —  19°,  or  356°  —20^  As  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
nearness  of  the  Slough  and  Farnborough  stations  to  each  other, 
the  latter  crossing-point  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  fair  approx- 
imation to  the  meteor's  real  perspective  radiant-point,  and  the 
new  path-evidence  supplied  by  Mr.  Denning's  observation  of  the 
meteor's  course  at  Bristol  (80-85  ^iles  west  from  Farnborough 
and  Slough)  fortunately  reduces  this  uncertwnty,  by  its  transverse- 
ness  to  both  the  other  paths  not  very  far  from  tJieir  coniuncti#n, 
to  a  very  narrow  limit;  for  within  the  short  triangle  which 
Mr.  Denning's  path-line  cut«  off  from  the  slender  meeting-apex  of 
the  other  two  a  point,  near  its  base  at  351°  —11°,  is  only  one 
degree  distant  from  Mr.  Denning's  and  from  both  the  other  two 
path-lines,  and  cannot,  therefore,  have  been  very  far  from  the 
meteor's  real  radiant-point.  Considering  that  these  three  observa- 
tions were  altogether  independent,  it  is  indeed  remarkable  that  a 
point  can  be  found,  so  far  back  as  this  one  is  from  the  recorded 
tracks,  from  which,  to  such  a  near  approximation,  they  all  three 
diverged,  as  nearlv  as  possible  as  from  a  common  centre. 

As  might  also  be  expected  from  the  shortness  of  the  base-line 
used  in  the  first  calculation,  the  concluded  real  heights,  path- 
length,  and  velocity  were  only  moderately  reliable.  A  single 
degree  or  two  of  error  is  considerable  in  a  parallax  of  14°  or  15° 
which  the  first  twa  observations  furnished.  But  Mr.  Denning's 
path-description  clearly  shows  that  quite  this  amount  of  inaccuracy 
had  crept  in,  widening  the  relative  distance  apart  of  the  paths 
about  two  degrees  from  the  proper  width  of  parallax  which  the 
recorded  meteor-plwce  at  Bristol  shows  that  they  ought  to  have 
presented :  and  just  as  the  great  length  of  base  empowered  the 
Bristol  path-account  to  pronounce  quite  positively  on  the  radiant- 
point's  improved  position,  so  it  also  throws  all  this  fault  of 
parallax,  and  of  the  first  calculated  real  height  results,  unquestion- 
ably on  the  two  Farnborough  and  Slough  observations,  making  it 
necessary  to  recompute  the  meteor^s  real  path  with  corrected, 
better  data.  Approaching,  therefore,  those  two  latter  paths  one 
degree  each  towards  each  other,  and  takiug  all  the  three  paths  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  radiant-point  351°  —  1 1^,  near  J/  Aquarii 
(then  41®  S.  of  B.,  alt.  14^°),  I  have  now  calculated  an  amended 
real  path,  and  obtained,  with  the  same  facility  as  before,  as 
respects  the  new  observation's  satisfactory  agreement  in  direction 
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of  displaceooeut  with  the  two  previous  ones,  the  following  more 
reliable  results.  Mr.  Denning's  apparent  path  of  lo^  was  only 
one  degree  shorter  at  ea  h  end  than  corresponded  with  Ihe  two  long 
paths  at  Slough  and  Famborough,  which  are  retained,  however,  in 
this  new  real  path,  as  the  meteor  appeared  nearly  in  those  two 
places'  zeniths,  and  may  therefore  probably  have  shown  there 
more  than  could  be  seen  at  Bristol  of  at  least  the  faint  latter  half 
of  its  flight.  The  described  duration,  1*4  second,  at  Bristol  might 
also,  perhaps,  have  been  a  little  longer  if  the  whole  length  of  path 
at  Famborough  and  Slough  bad  there  been  fully  visible. 

Height  at  Beginning: — 65  miles,  over  2  miles  north  of  Pyrford, 
near  Woking:,  Surrey.  Height  at  End  : — 57  j  miles,  over  one  mile 
south  of  Watlington,  Oxfordshire.  Length  of  Path,  in  14,  x'4?, 
or  2-2-1  seconds  (mean,  1*62  second): — 30  or  31  miles.  Eeal 
Velocity: — 18|  miles  per  second. 

It  would  be  dithcult  to  deduce  from  the  observations  any  much 
higher  real  speed  than  this,  as  a  rather  low  estimate  of  the  dura- 
tion for  the  whole  length  of  the  meteors  course,  as  mapped  at 
Slough,  has  here  been  combined  with  the  largest  recorded  measure 
of  its  length  of  path  ;  and  also  because  the  measures  of  real  height, 
and  length  and  speed,  have  all  been  increased  to  the  full  extents 
required  by  Mr.  Denning's  observation,  without  tasking  that 
observation  to  bear  any  part  itself  of  the  errors  which  present 
themselves  relatively  among  the  three  paths  when  they  are  all 
compared  together.  But  the  radiant-point's  elongation  from  the 
apex  of  the  Earth's  way  having  been  about  6i|°,  the  meteor's 
parabolic-pat hed  theoretical  speed  of  flight  should  have  been  30^ 
miles  per  second ;  and  thus  this  Aquarid  shooting-star  was  still, 
although  not  quite  so  abnormally  sluggish  in  its  real  motion  as  in 
my  former  letter  it  was  inferred  to  be  from  the  first  two  observa- 
tions, a  very  unmistakably  and  distinctly  slow-pathed  meteor. 

1  am.  Gentlemen, 

Obw^nmtory  Hou«.  Slough,  ^ours  most  obediently, 

1901,  October  2$.  A.  S.  HebSCUEL. 

■ 

Joseph  Beauchamp, 

GXNTLEMEN, — 

''  Science,"  as  1  once  heard  Dr.  Gould  emphatically  and 
truthfully  remark,  *'  has  no  country  ;  "  but  of  course  if  a  scientific 
'^man  takes  part  in  political  or  military  concerns,  he  runs  the 
ordinary  risks  of  those  who  ''take  the  sword."  So  astronomy 
lost,  in  early  life,  Gascoigne,  whilst  fighting  on  the  royal  side  in 
our  civil  war,  and  she  might  have  lost  in  later  times  ^cke  when 
he  joined  personally  in  the  contest  to  free  the  fatherland  from  the 
tyranny  of  Napoleon.  But  I  think  we  may  drop  a  tear  over  the 
sad  fate  of  Joseph  Beauchamp,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
whose  death  takes  place  this  month,  and  hia  many  sufferings  in  the 
cause  of  our  science  almost  justifies  Lalande  in  calling  him  a  martyr 
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to  astronomy.  If  we  read  the  account  of  him  by  the  latter  in 
his  *  Kistoire  abregee  do  I'Astronomie  depuis  1781  jiisqu'4  1S02/ 
we  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  remark  about  Ulysses  in  the 
Odyssey,  translated  by  Pope  '^  long  exercised  in  woes."  Beaucharap 
was  born  at  Yesoul  in  1752.  His  uncle  Miroudeau  was  made 
bishop  of  Babylon  in  1774,  and  desiring  to  have  the  assistance  of 
his  nephew,  sent  for  him  to  Paris  to  prepare  him  for  his  duties. 
Young  Beauchamp  had  an  early  taste  for  science,  which  was 
encouraged  by  Lalande,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted, 
and  who  took  great  interest  in  instructing  bim  in  making  astrono- 
mical observations,  which,  be  pointed  out,  would  be  very  useful  in 
the  East,  as  a  means  of  improving  the  knowledge  of  the  geog^phy 
of  those  countries  and  in  other  ways.  Miroudeau  and  Beauchamp 
travelled  to  Aleppo  together ;  neither  was  "  master  of  the  Tiger,*' 
but  one  went  on  to  the  Tigris.  Miroudeau,  finding  that  he  could 
not  travel  farther,  deputed  his  nephew  to  act  as  his  vicar-general, 
in  which  capacity  he  proceeded  to  Bagdad.  Lalande  sent  him  some 
astronomical  instruments  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  Minister 
of  Marine,  and  of  these,  he  tells  us,  Beauchamp  made  excellent 
use.  In  1784  he  travelled  to  Baasora  and  to  the  Persian  Gulf ; 
whilst  on  an  Arab  boat  there  a  calm  at  sea  came  on,  and  he  was 
destitute  of  a  drop  of  water  in  a  tropical  sea  for  forty-eight  hours, 
and  at  last  returned  to  Bassora,  apparently  in  a  dying  state. 
On  his  recovery  he  went,  at  the  instance  of  Lalande,  to  the 
Caspian,  in  order  to  rectify  the  geography  of  its  coasts  by  astro- 
nomical observations ;  on  the  way  he  was  assaulted  and  robbed, 
which  brought  on  a  fever  that  lasted  for  eighteen  months.  How- 
ever, he  obtained  many  valuable  observations,  particularly  at 
Kasbin  of  an  eclipse  of  the  Moon,  which  took  place  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1787,  and  subsequently  returned  to  Bagdad.  He  had 
observed  a  transit  of  Mercury  on  the  4th  of  May,  1786,  and 
devoted  very  particular  attention  to  that  planet,  obtaining,  accord- 
ing to  Lalande,  more  observations  of  it  than  had  been  made  since 
the  origin  of  astronomy,  and  observing  its  place  in  positions  nearer 
to  the  Sun  than  had  ever  been  done  before.  He  also  recorded  the 
phces  of  several  stars  which  could  not  be  seen  at  Paris,  and  some 
of  these  were  used  by  Lalande  as  supplementary  to  those  in  the 
'Histoire  Celeste.'  Towards  the  end  of  1789  he  left  Bagdad,  and 
arrived  in  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1790.  Lalande  could 
not  succeed  in  procuring  for  him  a  commission  to  return  to  Bagdad 
and  continue  his  observations,  but  in  1795  ^^^  ^^™  nominated  by 
the  National  Convention  as  consul  at  Muscat  in  South-eastern 
Arabia.  It  was  necessary  to  go  to  Constantinople  first,  and  he 
proceeded  thither  through  Italy,  arriving  on  the  22nd  of  November, 
1796.  From  there  he  went  to  Trebizond,  and  determined  the 
geographical  position  of  Siuope  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea.  He  prepared  himself  to  go  to  Muscat,  but  the  war 
with  England  rendered  the  journey  dangerous  and  useless.  On 
the    24th  of  May,   1797,  he   wrote   to   Lalande,   "S'il   m*arrive 
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malheur,  vous  rous  souviendrez  de  mon  devouement  pour  vous  et 
pour  rastronomie."  But  ia  1798  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  pending 
being  able  to  proceed  to  Arabia,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  offered 
his  services  to  Napoleon  to  go  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Constanti- 
nople. The  ship  was  taken  by  an  English  cruiser,  and,  under 
suspicion  of  being  a  spy,  Beauchamp  was  immured  in  the  Turkish 
fortress  of  Fanaraki,  a  few  leagues  to  the  north  of  Constanti- 
nople, on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  Liberated  at  the  peace 
nearly  three  years  afterwards,  he  returned  to  France,  but,  soon 
after  his  arrival,  died  at  Nice  on  the  19th  of  November,  1 801,  of 
a  disorder  of  the  chest  which  he  had  contracted  during  his 
captivity.  This  was  little  more  than  five  years  before  the  death 
of  his  constant  friend  and  patron,  Lalande,  who  made  gi*eat  use  of 
his  observations. 

1  noticed  in  reading  Beauchamp's  account  of  his  travels  in 
Persia  (printed  in  the  'Journal  des  Savans')  that  he  was  somewhat 
disappointed  with  regard  to  the  transparency  of  the  skies  in  that 
country.  He  had  been  told,  he  says,  that  the  stars  did  not 
scintillate  there,  but  he  noticed  very  distinct  scintillation  up  to  45*^ 
of  altitude.  And  he  considered  that  the  air  was  sometimes 
(though  more  seldom)  as  clear  in  Paris  as  in  Persia. 

Yours  faithfully, 

BUckheiith,  1901,  Not.  6.  W.  T.*LYlfN. 


NOTES. 

Comet  Notbs.  —  Three  definitive  orbits  have  recently  been 
published,  the  first  of  Comet  1896  IV.,  by  Henry  A.  Peck  {AmI^ 
Joum.  509).  This  was  discovered  by  W.  B.  Sperra,  of  Bandolph, 
Ohio,  on  1896  Aug.  31.  It  was  very  faint  and  diffused,  and  waa 
only  in  sight  for  a  month,  consequently  the  probable  errors  of  the 
resulting  orbit  are  large  : — 

Prob.  Error. 

T  1896  July  10*9427  G.M.T.  ±0-0047 

«   41°    3'  t»'|  ±31" 

8 150    59    ^6   [1896-0.  ±21 

t    88    26      2  J  ±4 

q    1-14289  ±0-00014 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  plane  of  the  orbit  is  very  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic. 


The  other  orbit  is  that  of  Comet  1897  I.,  by  Dr.  Johannes 
Moller  {AMt,  Nach.  Supplementary  Publications,  No.  2). 

This  comet  was  discovered  by  C.  D.  Perrine  at  Lick  on  1896 
Nov.  2,  and  was  in  sight  for  a  long  time,  first  in  the  northern,  then 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  last  observation  being  made  at 
Cordoba  on  1897  April  29.     Owing  to  this  long  interval,  and  to. 
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the  fact  that  for  a  considerable  part  of  it  the  comet  was  an  easj 
object  with  a  well-defined  nucleus,  the  resultiug  elements  should 
be  fairly  trustworthy.  But  the  manner  in  which  weights  have 
been  assigned  seems  open  to  much  criticism.  In  particular  we 
would  note  that  he  assigns  weight  i  to  the  Greenuich  observations 
of  R.A.,  but  gives  weight  o  to  their  observations  of  declination, 
which  the  residuals  do  not  appear  to  justify.  lu  fact  the  cross- 
bar micrometer  used  at  Greenwich  gives  more  reliable  results  in 
declination  than  in  K.A. 

We  append  the  actual  comparison  of  the  Greenwich  observations 
with  the  mean  of  those  made  at  all  the  other  observatories,  which 
will  show  that,  except  on  Nov.  30,  the  agreement  is  quite  satis- 
factory, as  cometary  observations  go : — 

Error  of  epheineriB      Error  of  ephemerit 
bj  Greenwich  by  mean  of  other 

Date.  obeerTations.  observatories. 

1896  Nov.     4  ....  "^6  —40 

Nov.  29  ....  -f-   6  4-2 

Nov.  30  ....  -h  1 7  -f    I 

Deo.    4 +5  +9 

The  residuals  of  the  Greenwich  observations  are  no  greater  than 
those  of  several  observatories  that  have  been  used,  and  as  this  is 
not  an  isolated  instance  of  the  kind,  it  is  worth  while  to  draw 
attention  to  this  arbitrary  procedure. 

The  orbit  proves  to  be  distinctly  hyperbolic,  more  so  than  that  of 
any  other  comet  whose  elements  are  well  determined,  with  the  single 
exception  of  1889,  which  has  slightly  greater  eccentricity.  Dr. 
Mdller  thinks  that  probably  this  result  is  due  to  planetary  per- 
turbations, and  that  the  original  orbit  was  parabolic  or  elliptic. 
He  proposes  to  make  some  further  researches  on  this  point. 

Prob.  Error. 
T   1897  Feb.  8-14078  Berlin  M.T.         ±0-00085 

«   127'  18'  59']  ±3'-2 

Q......  86      28     31      11897-0.  ±2-2 

i     146      8    15   J  Hho  '9 

log^'  ....       0*026444  ±0*000002 

log  e  . . . .       0*000402  ±0*000015 

The  third  orbit  is  that  oF  Comet  1899  I.,  which  Mr.  C.  J. 
Merfield  investigates  in  Ast.  Nach,  3747-8.  This  comet  was  dis- 
covered 1899  March  3  by  Lewis  Swift,  and  was  observed  till 
August  10  following.  Almost  600  observations  are  available, 
including  Gi^enwich  photographs  on  15  days.  The  resulting 
elements  ought  to  be  very  reliable,  but  some  difficulty  is  intro- 
duced by  the  physical  complexity  of  the  comet,  the  nucleus  being 
eccentric  and  double,  and  great  changes  taking  place  in  it,  so  that 
at  was  doubtful  which  poitit  corresponded  to  the  centre  of  mass. 
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Perturbations  by  Venus,  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  8aturn  have  been 
applied.     The  definitive  orbit  is  hyperbolic,  as  follows :  — 

Epoch  of  Osculation  1899  March  12. 

T 1899  April  12-97801  G.M.T. 

u,   8°  41'  46"] 

A 25      o     o   y  i9oo'o. 

»    ••      146    15    30  J 

Ipg^ 9-513979 

log  e 0*000152 

i*rof.  Hale  writes  that  the  Yerkes  staff  were  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  erroneous  announcement  of  the  position  of  the 
great  comet  in  April  last,  which  appeared  in  the  daily  press. 
Prof.  Frost,  while  sweeping  the  Sun's  surroundings  for  a  possible 
trace  of  the  object,  came  aiTOss  a  suspicious-looking  object  north 
of  the  Sun,  which  for  a  time  he  thought  might  be  it.  But  it  was 
much  too  vague  and  doubtful  to  make  any  announcement.  How- 
ever, the  matter  happened  to  reach  the  ears  of  a  newspaper 
reporter,  who  was  on  the  premises  making  enquiries  about  the 
comet ;  with  more  zeal  than  discretion  he  hastened  to  put  the ' 
erroneous  position  in  print,  and  it  was  forthwith  cabled  over  the 
world.  A.  C.  D.  C. 


MiwoR  Planett  Notes. — The  following  planets  have  been  dis- 
covered, all  at  Heidelberg  : — 


Provisional 

Dftteof 

diacoTery. 

Diacoverer. 

Magnitude. 

HC  . . . . 

1 90 1  Nov.    2 

Wolf,  Kopff. 

"•5 

HD  . . . . 

Nov.    5 

»1                       11 

130 

HE  .... 

Nov.    3 

KopfF. 

12-5 

HF  .... 

Nov.    6 

Wolf. 

II 

HH  .... 

Nov.  12 

>9 

II-8 

HI    ..    . 

Nov.  12 

Camera. 

11-3 

HK  . . . . 

Nov.  16 

»» 

12 

Planets  designated  as  GW,  HG  proved  not  to  be  new,  but 
identical  with  247  Eukrate  and  455  Bruclisalia  respectively.  HK 
may  not  improbably  be  identical  with  (367)  Amicitia. 

The  followinj;]:  planets  have  received  permanent  numbers: — 
FV  464,  FW  465,  FX  466,  FY  467,  FZ  468,  (SB  469.  G^J  47©, 

(JN47i,(JP472. 

Thr  phint't*  IT,  FU,  (lA.GCUD,  CJE,  OK,  OG,  GK,  GL, 
(iM,d(»  not  itHvivr  |HTnianeiit  nnmbers,  not  havine:  btu^n  suffi- 
ciently observed. 

rojjular  A^tronomi/  for  November  contains  an  article  on  Eros, 
VOL.  XXIV.  2p 
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by  Mary  Clark  Trayior,  which  we  refer  to  in  order  to  correct  two 
misstatements : — 

1.  As  regards  the  date  of  the  last  very  favourable  opposition, 
instead  of  1893  December,  read  1894  January  20.  That  was 
practically  the  closest  approach  possible,  opposition  and  perihelion 
being  coincident. 

2.  It  is  stated  that  there  will  be  a  verj'  favourable  opposition  in 
Jan.  19 1 7,  the  planet's  distance  being  only  25,700,000  miles. 
This  is  not  correct;  the  opposition  of  19 17  will  be  not  at  all  a 
remarkably  near  one,  the  planet  passing  its  perihelion  1916 
Dec.  13,  while  the  Earth  does  not  pass  the  same  longitude  till 
1 91 7  Jan.  20.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  worse  opposition  than  that  of 
1907,  the  planet  then  passing  perihelion  1908  Feb.  24. 

The  correct  date  of  the  next  favourable  opposition  is  Jan.  1931 ; 
that  and  the  one  of  1938  are  about  equally  favourable,  but  neither 
is  so  good  as  those  of  1894,  1975.  The  period  of  81  years,  as  the 
writer  states,  brings  about  an  almost  precise  recurrence  of  the 
relative  positions  of  the  Earth  and  Eros.  A.  C.  D.  C. 


Nova  Pebsei. — When  the  new  star  in  Perseus  was  under 
observation  last  spring,  it  was  remarked  that  its  image  on  a  photo- 
graphic plate  was  unlike  that  of  other  stars,  not  having  such  a 
hard,  well-defined  outline,  but  being  woolly  and  soft.  Mr.  Henry 
Ellis,  of  Potter's  Bar,  published  some  notes  on  the  subject  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Brit.  Ast.  Assoc.,  dated  April  19,  in  which  he 
discussed  the  appearance  on  photographs  be  had  obtained  with  a 
portrait-lens  and  with  a  mirror.  He  made  the  suggestion  that 
the  appearance  was  due  to  the  gaseous  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  star  and  not  to  the  fact  that  the  plate  m  as  out  of  focus  for  the 
peculiar  light  emanating  from  the  Nova,  and  added  in  support  of 
this  view  that  a  plate  taken  with  the  reflector  showed  this  soft 
image  as  well  as  those  taken  with  the  lens. 

Shortly  after  the  star  became  a  convenient  object  for  evening 
observation  in  August  last,  this  effect  became  more  pronounced, 
and  about  August  19  or  20  the  image  (we  write  specially  of  photo- 
graphs taken  with  refracting  telescopes)  showed  a  definite  halo 
and  looked,  as  some  one  described  it  in  the  Emjlish  MecJtanic,  like 
a  small  sun-spot  with  an  umbra  and  penumbra.  M.  Antoniadi, 
who  fortuujitely  got  a  good  photograph  on  August  19  showing 
this,  published  his  results  in  Knowledge  for  November  and  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  this  was  not  the  effect  of  a  real  nebulosity,  but 
was  due  to  the  nature  of  the  Nova's  light,  which,  remembering  the 
peculiarity  shown  by  the  spectrum,  viz.  that  the  lines  in  the  ultra- 
violet were  particularly  strong,  seemed  not  unlikely.  Dr.  Max 
Wolf,  of  Heidelberg,  was  also  of  this  opinion. 

The  Astrophy$iml  Journal  for  October  contained  much  about  the 
star.  Prof.  Barnard,  after  first  pointing  out  that  for  a  planetai*v 
nebula  the  focus  of  a  large  refracting  telescope  is  about  a  quarter 
of  an   inch  further  fioui  t!ie  object-glass  than  for  a  fixed  star 
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went  on  to  say  tliat  on  Aug.  12  and  Sept.  3  be  found  no  appreci- 
able difference  in  the  ))osition  of  focus  of  the  40-inch  refractor 
for  the  nebula  and  for  a  7*5  mag.  star,  and  that  he  had  ''  not  been 
able  with  certainty  to  see  any  nebulosity."  In  this  same  number 
Mr.  i^.  W.  Ritchey,  of  the  lerkes  Observatory,  published  a  copy 
of  a  photograph  taken  with  the  two-foot  reflector  of  the  observa- 
tory on  a  Cramer  "  Crown  "  plate  with  three  hours  fifty  minutes 
exposure,  which  shows  Nova  Persei  surrounded  by  three  or  more 
large  broken  rings  of  nebulosity,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
aureola  close  round  the  star  above  mentioned.  Prof.  Barnard, 
after  seeing  the  photograph,  again  examined  the  Nova  and  says, 
*'  Knowing  the  exact  position  of  the  various  parts  of  the  nebula, 
these  were  perhaps  seen,  but  the  night  was  not  sufficiently  pure  to 
make  certain  of  it." 

The  next  point**  in  the  story  are  contained  in  three  telegrams 
sent  through  the  Kiel  bureau,  the  first  dated  Nov.  1 1  : — 

'*  From  Crossley  photographs  Perrine  finds  that  four  principal 
condensations  faint  nebula  surrounding  Nova  Persei  moved  south- 
east one  minute  arc  in  six  weeks." 

It  need  only  be  added  to  this  that  the  Crossley  reflector  is  now 
at  the  Lick  Observatory,  and  that  Mr.  Perrine  is  a  very  experienced 
observer. 

The  subsequent  telegrams  read  thus  : — 

^•^  Nov.  12. — Bitchey  states  that  a  photograph  obtained  at  the 
Yerkes  Observatory  on  November  9  confirms  the  large  motion  of 
the  nebula  near  Nova.'* 

"  Nov,  13. — Ritchey  finds  the  nebula  surrounding  the  Nova 
probably  expanding  in  all  directions.** 

The  parallax  of  Nova  Persei  is  not  yet  known,  but  assuming  a 
parallax  of  i"  as  a  minimum  limit  of  its  distance,  a  motion  of  i' 
in  six  weeks  corresponds  to  about  1500  miles  per  second. 

DouBLH  Stars. — It  will  be  remembered  that  Prof.  Hussej 
suspected  the  period  of  I  Equulei  to  be  about  5*7  years,  and  not 
1 1*4  years,  as  generally  accepted.  In  the  portion  of  the  orbit  now 
being  described  it  is  almost  impossible  to  decide  the  point  for  at 
least  a  couple  of  years  by  visual  observations  alone. 

Special  efforts  have  been  made  with  the  Mills  spectrograph  at 
Lick  to  secure  spectrographic  observations  wich  the  view  of  aiding 
in  the  solution.  A  few  successful  negatives  have  been  taken. 
The  spectra  of  the  two  components  are  clearly  shown,  with  dis- 
placements corresponding  to  a  relative  motion  at  present  of  about 
35  kilometres  per  second. 

If  the  distance  between  the  corresponding  lines  decreases  and 
vanishes  in  the  next  few  months,  we  shall  have  conclusive  proof 
that  the  period  of  the  star  is  in  the  vicinity  of  57  years ;  and 
if  otherwise,  the  longer  period  should  have  preference. 

In  the  AMtronomical  Journal,  no.  509,  Dr.  Chandler  gives  an 
investigation  of  the  period  of  the  variable  star  Algol. 
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We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  last  Lick  volume,  which  is  devoted 
to  Prof,  liusaey's  labours  on  the  double  stars  discovered  by  Otto 
Sfcruve  at  Poulkova.  We  hope  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
its  scope  in  our  next  issue. 

The  Lkonid  Meteors.  —  Watcli  was  kept  at  Greenwich  ou 
Nov.  14,  15,  and  16,  and  between  40  and  50  Leonids  were  seen 
after  midnight  on  each  of  the  first  two  nights.  Mr.  E.  C.  Willis,  of 
Norwich,  writing  to  Nature  of  Nov.  21,  states  that  he  saw  altogether 
202  Leonids  on  these  three  nights  and  212  other  meteors.  Be- 
ports  have  appeared  in  the  duly  press  that  somewhat  brilliant 
displays  were  seen  in  the  United  States  on  the  nights  of  the  14th 
and  15th.  An  officer  of  a  vessel  reports  having  seen  a  great 
shower  near  Cape  Hatteras  early  on  the  mornnig  of  Friday, 
November  15th. 

The  Stmons  Medal. — The  CJouncii  of  the  Eoyal  Meteorological 
Society,  at  their  Meeting  on  Wednesday  the  20th  inst.,  designated 
Dr.  Alexander  Buchan,  F.E.S.,as  the  first  recipient  of  the  Symons 
Gold  Medal,  in  recognition  of  the  valuable  work  he  has  done  in 
connection  with  meteorological  science. 

This  Medal,  which  is  to  be  awarded  biennially,  was  founded 
in  memory  of  the  late  G.  J.  Symons,  F.B.S.,  the  distinguished 
meteorologist  and  originator  of  the  British  Kainfall  Organization. 

The  Medal  will  be  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society  on  January  15  next. 

The  Anuulab  Solab  Eclipse  1901,  Nov.  10. — A  party  of 
French  observers  under  Count  de  la  Baume  Pluvinel  went  to 
Cairo  to  observe  this  phenomenon,  which,  judging  from  an  account 
by  M.  Janssen  in  the  Comptes  Eendus  (vol.  cxxxiii.  p.  768),  they  did 
with  success.  Count  Pluvinel  photographed  the  spectrum  of  the 
solar  light  grazing  the  Moon's  limb,  and  the  photographs  showed 
no  trace  of  absorption  which  might  be  caused  by  a  lunar  atmosphere. 


The  Council  op  the  Royal  Society. — Mr.  F.  McClean  was 
among  those  recommended  by  the  President  and  Council  to  serve 
on  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Society  for  the  ensuing  year.  But  as 
Mr.  McClean  found  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  accept  the 
honour,  his  place  has  been  filled  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Turner. 


Knowledfje  is  issuing  for  the  second  time  a  '  Diary  and  Scientific 
Handbook*  for  the  coming  year,  which  will  combine  astronomical 
ephemerides  and  information  with  the  usual  tables  and  pages  found 
in  diaries  and  some  descriptive  articles  on  astronomical  and  other 
scientific  subjects. 
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The  Editors  regret  that,  owing  to  much  pressure  on  the  space 
at  their  command,  they  have  been  unable  to  deal  with  several 
interesting  works  which  now  lie  on  their  t^able.  They  hope  that 
these  may  receive  adequate  treatment  in  the  coming  year. 

The  next  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  will  be  on 
Friday,  December  13;  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association 
on  Wednesday,  December  18. 


From  ak  Oxford  Note-Book. 

So  the  Beflex-Zenith  Tube  is  not  a  failure,  and  Airy  was  right 
after  all !  Dr.  S.  C.  Chandler  has  shown,  by  one  of  his  beautiful 
investigations  in  the  Astronomical  Journal  (No.  511),  that  "  in  the 
installation  and  persistent  use  of  this  instrument  Arar  was 
building  better  than  he  knew,  and  in  an  unforeseen  way  conferred 
on  astronomy  a  higher  benefit  than  his  actual  aim  would  have  been 
had  it  been  attained."  And  yet  Airy's  expectations  were  high 
enough,  as  may  be  gathered  from  his  official  reports  of  the  period 
(see  the  Volumes  of  the  Greenwich  Observations  for  1847  on- 
wards). And  they  were  shared  by  others.  In  presenting  the 
R.  A.  S.  gold  medal  to  M.  Peters  in  1852  Eor  his  works  on  nutation 
and  stellar  parallax,  the  President  (J.  C.  Adams)  said : — 

We  way  hope  that  the  beautiful  reflex -senith  telescope  of  the  Astronomer 
Boyal,  the  magnificent  heliometer  which  is  in  the  able  hands  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  the  improved  method  of  recording  star-transits  by  means  of  galvanism, 
will  enable  us  ere  long  to  take  many  firm,  though  long-reaching,  stops  into 
regions  of  space  hitiierto  untrodden. 

Airy  has  related  somewhere,  though  I  have  been  unable  to  lay 
my  hands  on  the  reference,  that  the  idea  of  the  reflex-«enith  tube 
occurred  to  him  durinfir  a  walk  in  the  fields,  and  the  simplicity  and 
efficiency  of  it  so  tickW  his  fancy  that  he  *'  burst  out  laughing'': 
and  he  proceeded  to  set  up  the  instrument  with  the  utmost 
confidence.     And  yet 

Nothing  in  modem  astronomy  is  so  meUnoholv  a  record  of  futile  result 
from  a  promising  project  purfoed  with  admirable  perseverance  under  dis- 
hearteniuff  circumstances,  as  the  history  of  the  Greenwich  Beflex-Zenith  Tube. 
All  investigations  of  the  obserrations  made  with  it  haye  been  absolutely  nueatorv, 
and  the  memoirs  communicating  them  have  candidly  confessed  failure  m 
arriving  at  any  acceptable  astronomical  condusions  or  any  determinable  reason 
therefor. 

So  writes  Dr.  Chandler  in  his  paper  above  referred  to.  In  fact 
the  instrument  was  expected  to  give  the  absolute  parallax  of 
y  Draconis  and  the  constant  of  aberration.  The  former  came  out 
sensibly  negative  and  the  latter  hopelessly  discordant  from  other 
determinations;  and  no  reason  for  these  anomalies  could  be 
assigned.  Dr.  Chandler  has  now  shown  that  they  are  directly 
traceable  to  the  Variation  of  Latitude ;  and  that  the  observations 
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when  properly  Hiscnissed  confirm  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  law 
of  Variation  which  he  has  profwunded.  He  does  not  go  on  to 
find  the  correct  values  of  parallax  and  aberration,  as  one  might 
hope :  possibly  this  will  come  lat^r.  But  in  any  case  he  has 
rehabilitated  these  observations,  as  he  has  already  done  for  Pond's 
observations.  Pond  was  much  attacked  at  one  time.  In  the  same 
President's  Address  from  which  I  have  just  quoted  we  read  also : — 

The  celebrated  oontroTeray  between  Brinkley  and  Fond  is  discussed  at 
considerable  length  and  the  labours  of  the  latter  astronomer  are  criticised  with 
great  severity.  M.  Peters  considers  that  Brinkley  was  far  superior  to  his 
opponent  in  his  knowledge  of  (he  theory  of  his  instruments  and  in  the  use  of 
precautions  to  avoid  error. 

Nearly  half  a  century  later  Dr.  Chandler  vindicated  Pond's 
work,  and  now  he  has  done  the  same  for  the  work  with  the 
Beflex-Zenith  Tube.  Certainly  Greenwich  owes  him  a  great  debt : 
if  there  were  only  a  Liber  Benefactorum  at  the  Observatory  his 
name  ought  to  be  writ  large  in  it. 


On  one  point  Dr.  Chandler  will  perhaps  allow  a  friendly  cor- 
rection, or  rather  an  additional  piece  of  information,  for  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  know  it.  The  ''  apparently  hopeless  under- 
taking "  was  not  *'*'  abandoned  in  1882  after  thirty  years'  continuous 
trial : "  on  the  contrary,  a  search  was  then  begun  for  the  source  of 
error,  on  the  initiative  of  the  present  Astronomer  Royal.  It  was 
thought  that  there  might  be  some  temperature  effect  on  the  wire 
intervals,  and  to  investigate  this  the  micrometer  was  turned  through 
90^  and  furnished  with  a  great  number  of  wires  for  observing 
transits  of  y  Draconis. 

After  these  had  been  made  for  several  years  the  results  were 
discussed,  but  gave  no  sensible  indication  of  such  an  effect ;  and 
the  instrument  was  then  restored  to  its  original  arrangement 
and  the  normal  observations  resumed,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
Astronomer  Boyal's  annual  reports.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  any  of  the  recent  observations  have  been  published,  th  »ugh 
it  may  be  hoped  that  they  now  will  be.  The  unsatisfactory  feature 
-noticed  by  Dr.  Chandler,  that  the  observations  are  now  only  made 
from  May  to  October,  is,  I  fear,  due  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
Greenwich  climate.  We  have  looked  for  the  star  in  the  daytime 
very  assiduously,  but  with  poor  sucxsess.  Perhaps,  now  that  the 
instrument  is  shown  to  be  generally  sound,  another  one  may  be 
set  up  in  a  better  climate. 

Thjs  sensation  of  the  past  month  has  been  the  photographing  of 
what  may  prove  to  be  the  products  of  the  Nova  Per^ei  explosion  ; 
and  I  humbly  offer  my  hearty  congratulations  to  the  Yerkes  and 
Lick  Observatories  (about  priority  I  have  seen  no  information)  on 
the  novel  and  wonderful  results  they  have  obtained.    Our  thanks 
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ure  also  due  to  Mr.  Eitchey  and  the  Editors  of  the  AMtrophytieal, 
Journal  for  the  prompt  puhllcation  of  one  of  the  photographs. 

If  the  telegrams  announcing  the  outward  travelling  of  the 
nebulous  matter  from  Nova  Persei  be  confirmed,  we  shall  indeed 
have  advanced  in  our  knowledge  of  what  makes  a  new  star.  It 
would  be  idle  to  speculate  when  to-morrow  we  maj  learn  for 
certain,  and  the  present  is  obviously  the  time  for  reticence — 
almost  for  holding  our  breath.  But  I  should  like  Mr.  Bitchey  and 
the  others  concerned  to  feel  that  we  are  as  excited  as  they  are. 
Perhaps  it  will  encourage  them  to  renewed  exertions  if  I  reproduce 
the  following  poem  from  the  Olobe  newspaper  of  November  15: — 

From  Ambkica. 

The  NoTa  Persei  certainly 

Has  caused  unbounded  expectalion ; 
One  only  fears  that  it  will  be 

Another  case  of  Lick  creation. 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  we  are  suitably  glad,  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  that  the  Crossley  reflector  is  **  in  it."  This  instru- 
ment was  at  one  time,  like  the  reflex-zenith  tube,  under  a  cloud ; 
and  again  the  Americana  have  come  to  the  rescue  of  an  English 
instrument. 


Th£  foregoing  paragraph,  assigning  the  first  place  among  recent 
sensations  to  photographs  of  the  nebula  round  Nova  Persei  must 
of  course  be  understood  to  refer  to  astronomical  sensations  only, 
otherwise  our  friends  over  the  water  might  think  we  bad  over- 
looked the  downfall  of  Tammanv  Hall.  And  this  event  is  alluded 
to  partly  in  order  just  to  say  how  glad  we  were;  and  partly  as 
an  excuse  for  reproducing  the  new  name  found  for  Tammany  by 
the  Daily  Telegraphy  vis.  **the  absolutely  unparalleled  focus  of 
pohtic-al  and  municipal  fraud  and  extortion." 

'*  Unparalleled  focus  "  is  good. 


A  iiisw  instrument  called  a  "  Stereocomparator,"  and  described 
by  Dr.  Max  Wolf  in  Asir.  Nach.  No  3749,  seems  worthy  of  special 
attention.  It  has  long  been  obvious  that  some  rapid  way  of  com- 
paring t\%o  plates,  with  an  accuracy  beyond  that  of  a  mere  glance, 
18  desirable :  e.  (/.  for  detecting  stars  with  large  proper  motion  or 
parallax.  Prof.  £.  C.  Pickering's  ingenious  device  of  taking  one 
plate  through  theJUm,  so  that  two  plates  can  be  superposed  film  to 
tilm,  has  been  described  several  times.  Arapid  review  of  the  tw  o 
plates  is  thus  rendered  possible  in  a  microscope;  and  pairs  of 
oorres ponding  images  with  unusual  position-angle  or  distance  are 
quickly  detected. 

in  tlie  new  instrument  the  images  on  two  plates  are  viewed  as 
in  a  stereoscope— one  by  one  eye,  the  other  by  the  other;  and  I 
gather  that  peculiar  objects  are  dletected  at  a  glance  by  a  distinctly 
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physical  sensation  in  the  eyes — due  no  doubt  to  the  call  for  re- 
adjustment they  necessitate. 

Wenn  ein  Object  s.  B.  auf  der  linken  PUtte  stebt.  auf  der  rechten  aber  fehlt, 
80  empfindet  der  Beobachter  beim  Uebergehen  der  Stelle  ein  Art  Ton  Schmerz. 
Eb  ist,  al8  wenn  er  einen  Sohlag  erhielte. 

This  is  a  much  more  rapid  process  even  than  Prof.  Pickering's. 
Dr.  Wolf  gives  as  an  instance  of  detection  of  objects  with  unusual 
P.M.  that  on  looking  at  a  plate  of  the  Pleiades  he  noticed  the  B.D. 
stars  f  35"»-4,  +25"*  26',  and  3**  34'"-6,  +25°  9'  to  be  unusual. 
The  first  star  is  No.  1820  in  the  Cambridge  (A.G.)  Catalogue,and  the 
Editor  of  the^^  Nach,  adds  a  note  that  a  compaiison  of  Lalande, 
WBj,  and  Cambridge  shows  no  P.M.  This  is  confirmed  by 
reference  to  our  photographic  measures  at  Oxford,  which  show  no 
difference  from  Cambridge  in  10  years.  And  surely  this  just 
proves  Dr.  Wolfs  point  ?  For  the  general  body  of  the  Pleiades 
is  known  to  be  moving,  and  this  star  is  distinguished  from  them  by 
being  stationary.  I  gather  from  Dr.  Wolf  that  the  instrument  is 
made  by  Zeiss  of  Jena,  and  costs  about  £50  ;  and  I  only  wish  I 
had  X50  to  spend  in  getting  one  at  once. 

A  coEBESPONDBNT,  f rom  whom  I  feel  it  an  honour  to  have  elicited 
a  letter,  kindly  sends  a  passage  which  is  in  fine  contrast  to  the 
utterance  of  Ix)rd  Bosebery  printed  last  month.     At  her  suggestion 
^I  reprint  this  utterance  again,  to  facilitate  the  comparison : — 

But  aeainst  one  Bublime  department  of  science  I  would  to  bee  enter  a 
reepeotfoT warning.  I  do  so  witn  some  apprehension,  because  I  have  distributed 
a  prize  in  that  department  of  science  to-night  It  is  dangerous,  in  my 
juagment,  to  study  a«tronomj,  for  aatronomj  kills  ambition.  What  mind, 
after  contemplating  the  eternal  procession  of  unnumbered  worlds,  perhaps  with 
their  infinite  generations  of  life,  their  various  splendours,  their  nistory,  their 
endless  rolls  of  celebrity,  their  separate  myriads  of  heroes,  can  return  without 
a  disheartening  sense  of  the  pitimlnesB  and  Aitility  of  everything  on  his  own 
narrow  universe? 

For  the  preservation  of  the  comparison  utterance  by  Mazzini  an 
Oxford  man  is  responsible,  viz.  the  late  J.  E.  Green,  author  of  the 
*  Short  History  of  the  English  People.'  His  letters  have  just 
been  edited  by  that  master-biographer  Leslie  Stephen,  and  make  a 
delightful  volume,  which  I  am  reading  slowly.  Presently  I  hope 
to  come  upon  the  following  p>assage,  though  I  cannot  identify  it 
from  the  index,  in  which  neither  Mazzini  nor  Astronomy  occur 
(how  difficult  it  seems  to  be  to  make  a  good  index  !)  : — 

"  What  would  you  have  taught  in  schoolR?"  asked  some  one  of  Maszini. 

"  One  thing  at  any  rate  in  ali,"  replied  Mazzini,  "  and  that  is  some  knowledge 
of  Astronomy.  A  man  learns  nothing  if  he  hasn't  learnt  to  wonder,  and 
Astronomy  better  than  any  Science  teaches  him  something  of  the  mystery  and 
grandeur  of  the  Uniferse.  Now  a  man  who  feels  this  will  soon  fet'l  aomet  hiug 
of  his  own  greatness  and  mystery,  and  then  for  the  first  time  he  is  a  Man." 

[The  reference  has  since  been  sent,  p.  326,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  after  relating  the  story  Green  says,  "  I  wonder  whether 
Manchester  would  admire  that  as  I  admire  it."j 
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